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THE HISTORY OF THE NIZAM SHAHI KINGS OF AllMADNAGAK. 

By LIEUT.-COLONEL T. W. HAIG, C.S.I., GM-G., C.B.E 
( Continued from Vol. XLTX, p. 224.) 

XLIV An ACCot.'NT of the reasons for the overthrow of ‘AlI Barid Sh.Ih's power, 

and of the capture from him of KaNDHaR. 

Quern Deiis mil perdere prius deme.ntal ; and thus it came about that Ali Barid Shah 
committed foolish and base acts. First there was the facetiousness of lOian Jahan at the 
expense of Shah Tahir, then ‘Ali Barid Shah’s alliance with Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, next 
his attempt to conquer Telingana. which things led iu the end to the loss of most of bis 
kingdom. Yet did not the king at once seek his overthrow, but remembered the se^^iees 

. of his father. 

In A.H. 949 (A.D. 1542-4:1). as some say, the king again bethought himself of recapturing 
Shoiaphr, which had been taken from his troops, and the desire for recovering which 
had been' a continual source of strife. He therefore assembled his army with the object of 
attacking Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, and marched to the bank of the Gang (Godaveri), where he 
encamped. As soon as Darya ‘Imad Shah heard of the approach of the royal army, he 
as.sembled his troops and jomed the king, having the honour of being admitted to an audieiwe. 
Burhan Nizam Shah now decided to give ‘Ali Barid Shah one more chance of strengthen- 
ing himself, by entering into an alliance tvith him and by submitting himself to his court, 
and therefore sent Shah Tahir on an embassy to Bidar. Before Shah Tahir’s arrival, the 

envoy of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah had come to .summon ‘Ali Barid Shah, and ‘Ali Barid ShAh 

* had agreed to wait on Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah ; but after Shah Tahir’s arrival, ‘Ali Barid 
Shah withdrew from this engagement and dismissed the envoy of Bijapfir, who returned 
without accomplishing his object. Shah Tahir then succeeded in persuading ‘Ali Barid 
Shah to enter into a treaty, and ’AH Barid accompanied Shah Tahir on his return to the 
royal camp, and, all his anxiety having been removed, appeared before the king and made 

his obeisance. ^ 

111 See ante, XLIX, 220 Hian Jahan ’s jest was coarse and foolish. He said to Shah Tahir, “ Is the 
1 of Buliara clean (tdhir) or unclean t ” Shah TShir replied that he had not his books with him 
Ind^o could’not refer to them for the answer, but that he would look the question up when he returned 
to Abmadnagar and let man Jahan know. The threat was well understood. 

Both the date and Burhlln’s objective as given in this section are vn’ong, for the section refers to 
tlx. campaign which ended in the treaty by which Burhan was to be permitted to capture Kandhftr 
ai d this campaign occurred m 1544. Burhan, at the instigation of Sadashivar^ya, marched to 
( ‘ibar^ra and besieged it. Tbr^im ‘Idil ShSh marched to the relief of the place, but 'v%as delayed 
for two months on the, banks of the Bhima. which was =:wol!en with the rains and the line of which 
wa: held by Burhan's troops. In October he succeeded lu forcing a paieeage and utterly defeated 
Burhan. About this time Sholapur also appears to have been recovered by Ibrahim. 
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When Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah heard that the arm}" of Ahmadnagar had been assembled 
with the object of recapturing Sholapur. he assembled his arn\y and inarch ed fron* Bijapnr 
to take the field. 

Now, although 'All Barid Shah was professedly the faithful servant ot Burhan Nizam 
Shah, he secretly inclined towards Ibrahim 'Adil Shah, Atith Avlioin he maintained corres- 
pondence, and Avill lie seen, behaved with disgraceful treachery , which in the end brought 
about his doAvnfall 

When Ihrahini Wdii Shall Avith his army approached Burhmi Ni>am Shah's army, 

‘All B^irid Shah attempted to sejiarate hinwelf from Burhan Nizam Shah, and thus weaken 
his army; but he struck Avith his axe only his oAvn leg. Be >ent his brother. Khan Jahan, 
to Burhan Nizam Shah to >ay that the army of Btdar was A\(‘ak, exhausted, «aiul scattered, 
and to implore Burhan Nizam Shah to consider his oAvn army ami to make ])eace and to 
give him permission to return to Bidar in order lhat he miirhl <le\ote himself to the re- 
orarankation of his arm a and thus be ready to join the king AvheneA^m' he should again set 
fm th to war. 

Bhopal Rai, A\h(> was one of the Brahman^ of ‘Ali Barid Shah, and bad accomjianied 
Khan Jahan on his mission Avas, by the guidance of his oAvn good fortune, a Avelk\Nisher of 
Burhan Nizam Shah and used his influence to guide the negotiations into channels favour- 
a])le to Burhan Xi/am Shah. Tic openly put to Jahan this question. ‘‘ When yon are 
content and at ease, jire your enemies content and at ease or not ?’* This apposite question 
attracted the kiuL^'s attention lo him, and the king, by means of judicious favours, induced 
th(‘ Brahman to forsake ‘Ali Biiiid Shah’s service and enter hiN oA\n, in Avliich he was 
distingiiishcfl hy the royal favour ; but at last lie di^pi lycd tiic treacbcuy and iugratitiule ^ 

Avhichare inseparaitiy conmaJed a\ ith intiilel>. and surremdered tlu^ forties.s of Kaliyani, ot 
which he A\'a^ kottodi to the ‘Adil Shahi troops, as Avill he i'(*latcd in tlu* liistoi v of tlic reign of 
] f usain Ni^m Shah 

Burhan Nizam Slinh \va> well aA\juc, from A\liat Kiian Jahan ^aid, tnat ‘Ali Barid Shah 
mt'ditated treacheiy, and was very aiigry a\ itliin him.'^tJf, but. oAving to the treaty which he 
had mafic, he refrains i from ojieiily taking vcuigi^aucf' f)n Jahan, and gave him leave 

to de])art. He then took Cfiunsel a\ ith Shah Tahir in the matter of ‘Ali Barid Shah. Shah 
Fahir said that as ‘Ali Bai*id Shah A\'a> ever at Aariance Avith Ahmadnagar and coiiNlantly 
opposed the king and allied himself A\ith hi'^ enttnies, the wisest foiir^e Avas tf> put him - 
out of the Avay iioaa . Avhile o]) port unity otTered. as. it he e sea perl, he a\ ould not agairi be easily 
seized, but A\ ould gain poAver day by day anrl aaoiiM become prouder than ever, for the only 
object which he had in vieA\ was independent sovereignty, to gain which he cA’cr stirred u]> 
strife and caused much suffering lo the land "»nd its inhabitants. 

While this discussion was in progress ncAvs wa.v hroiiglit tf) the king that ‘Ali i^rid Shah 
had noAv throAvn otf all disguise# and had caused the ei'Vf>y of Darya TmM Shah to bv 
trampled to death b}' an elephant, and that Darya ‘Imad Shah had drawn up his troops 
and Avas aV»out to attack ‘Ali Barid Shah. Burhan Nizam Shah sent for Darya ‘Tmad Shah, 
and did liis hest to compose the strife, saying that ‘Ali Barid Shah had been induced to join 
the army on the strength of his treaty Avith Ahmadnagar. Avhich Avas a safe conduct to him. 
and that if the treaty AA*ere broken by the imprisonment of ‘Ali Barid Shah, no one would 4 

henceforth place any trust in treaties entered into by Ahmadnagar. The king said that it 
Avas advisi hie to leax e the faithless treaty-breaker. 'Alf Barid Shah, alone for the present, 
and then, having made peace with Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, to devote their Avhole attention to 
punishing Ali Bat id Shah. P>oth Darya ‘Tmitd Shah and Shah Tahir e.vprc'^sed admiration 
for the wisdom ot the kv\2 ^ adAuee. and loyally accepted it. 
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‘All Bar id Shah, having received leave to depart, retired with all speed to Bidar, and 
Shah Tahir and Darya ‘Imad ShMi sent envoys to Ibrahim \\dil Shah with proposals for 
peace. They said that it was a pity that the fortress of Sholapur bad so long been a source 
of strife between Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah and Burhan Xizam Shah and that 'All Barid Shah 
had thus had an opportunity, of which he had never failed to take adv'antage, of stirring 
up strife to serve his own ends. They suggested that Ibiahim ‘Adil Shah shonid raise no 
objection to the capture of Kandhar by Burhan Xizam Shj\h from ‘Ali Barid SlTih. as com- 
pensation for the loss of Sholapur, and <did that Burhan on his ]mrt would rai^e no objection 
to the concpiest by Ibrahim 'Adil Shan of much of the dominionN of Vijayjuagar as he 
could take from the infidels. These tc^ius were most accejjtable to Ibrahim *Adil Shah 
Indeed, it was on this principle tliat lie had always A\ished to settle the cpiarrel. He there- 
fore gladly accepted them and <ent an envoy to Burhan Nizam Shah bearing valuable 
gifts and a letter confirming Ids acceptance* of the terms of peace. Burhan Ni;am Shah 
received the envoy and formally accepted the terms of peace. He there dismi^sed the envoy 
and marclied, with Darya Tmad Shah, towards Kandhar, while Ibrahim Adil Shah marched 
Avith his army against Vijayanagar. 

As soon as Burhan Nizam Shah reached Kandhar, he laid siege to itd'- The garrison 
at first defended it bravely but, in spite of the great strength of the fortress, were not long 
able to withstand the army of Ahmadnagar, and as the besiegers had so surrounded the for- 
tress that there was no way of escape, the garrison besought Darya Tmad Shah to intercede 
with Burhan Nizam Shah for them, that their lives and goods might be spared. Darva 
ImM Shah undertook the task, and when the garrison as ere assured that las interceshioii 
had prevailed, they came forth and surrendered the fortress. Burhan Nimm Shah, as in 
the case of the other forts Avhich he had captured, placed one of his trusted officer,*? in com- 
mand of the fort and in charge of the administration of the district dependent on it. and 
returned to Ahmadnagar On his Away to the cai.ital lie gave Darya Tmad Shah permission 
to depart to Bcrar. 

XLV. — The death of Shah TAhik. 

In A.H. 953 (a.d. Shah Tahir Avas sent as an ambassador by Burhan Nizam 

Shah to Darya Tmad Shah of Berar, and whil<* absent on his mission, diofl.^^-' The kincr 
was much grieved on hearing of his death, but fnuiul no remedy for lus grief Init resignation 
Some of the learned men of the age composed a qa^ldali on his death, one couplet of Avhich 
contained four chronograms. The coujilet was as folloAvs : — 

By the king’s command Shah Tahir’s coffin was taken to Maslihad.and Ava> there buried 
near the shrine of the Tmam Husain, the son ot ‘Ali. 

XLVI, — An account or the capture of the fortresses of Ars\ and Cuoih 

A year or mure aft(T the capture* ui Kaudbar,!^^ Burhan Xizam Shah formed the 
resolve of conquering the fortresse- of Ausi and Udgir, and orrlered his armv to Hs>emble 

112 Firishta (ii. 22t0 places the siege of Kandhar after th^* of Ausn and Cd^ir. 

113 Firishta (ii. 230) places the death of Sliah Tahir in a.h. OoO (a.u 1 .140}, but he appears to 
be wrong, for each of the four ingenious chronograms here iriven ^ives the date Oa:!. The ^lashhad here 
mentioned is not the city of that name in Khurasan but the ninshhad (place of martyrdnni) of h usain at 

arbata. Shah Tahir left four sous, (1) Shah Haidar, born lu ‘ Iraq, and (2) ShTih Rafi-‘ud-diu Husain 
<3) Shah Abul Ilasan, and (4) Shah Abu Talib, born in the Dakan. 

lU The campaign against the Bidar Kingdom was undertaken, aeeordinc: to Firishta (ii. .5i) 229 
in A.H. 955 (.A.. D. 1548) for the purpose of avenging the insult offered to Shah Tahir by Kluui Jahan. Bur- 
hfin besieged Ausa and ‘ Ali Barid Shah purcli^ised the help of IbiTihiiu * Adil Shall bv ceding to him 
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Darya ‘Imad Shah, in accordance with the terms of his treaty of alliance with Burhan Nizam 
Shah, brought his army to the king’s assistance as soon as he heard of his intention of 
attacking these two fortresses. When the army was assembled, the king marched first on 
Ausa and, having encamped before that fortress, laid siege to it. 

Some historians say that \^hen Jamshid Qutb Shah heard of the intention of Burhan 
Nizam Shah to march against Ausa and Cdgir, he assembled his army and marched to oppose 
him, but that on reaching a hill whence a full view of the army of Ahmadnagar could be 
obtained, ho was so alarmed at its strength that ho fled ^^ith all haste to Telingana. But 
God knows whether this be true or not. 

In accordance with the king’s command the army surrounded Ausa and not only made 
constant attacks on the fort-, but also carried mines beneath the bastions and curtains, while 
the artillery maintained a constant fire on the avails. The garrison, confident in the strength 
of the fortress, resisted all attacks with great firmness and valour. Among those of Burhan 
Nizam Shah’s army who especially distinguished themselves by bravery and activity, w^as 
Gharib IQian the Foreigner, who was known as Redbeard. 

At length the heavy artillery fire demolished one face of the wall, and the troops were 
drawn up and marched towards the breach with the object of taking the place by storm. 

The garrison now followed the example that had been set them by the garrison of 
Kaadhar and cried for quarter, n taking Darya ‘I mad Shah of Berar their intercessor with 
the king, who, at Darya’s instance, pardoned the garrison for the ofience of opposing him. 
'I'he commandant of the fort, one of the arnlr.^ of ‘Ali Barid Shah, then came and made hif^ 
submission to tlie king, and was taken into his service. 

Burhan Xizam Shah then appointed one of his trusted officers to the command of the 
fort and the gov<wnment of the district dependent on it, and marched towards Cdgir. 

When the army had halted and encamped at Cklgir, the fortress was carried by one 
determined assault and Burhan Xizam Shah, in accordance with the terms of a treaty which 
he hail made, handed it over to Darya Tmad Shah and returned to Ahmadnagar. 

Darya Tmad Shah, however, hafl pit}" on ‘Ali Barid Shah and restored tJdgir to him. 
Thus the fortress remained ij\ the ]iossession of the Barid Shahi dynasty until the reign of 
Murtaza Xizam Shah I, when it came into the possession of the Nizam Shahi dynasty, as 
will be related hereafter. 

XTATI. — Death of Jamshid Qutb ShIh. 

At this time Jamshid Qutb Shah die<l,ti5 gaff ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, vho was related to 
the Qutb Shahi family and was distinguished among all the a'fntr:^ of the Dakan for his 
valour and power, raised to the throne one of Jamshfd's sons and ruled the kingdom as 
an absolute monarch in his name. 

The Sayyid Mustafa Wian and the otlier amirs and officers of state could not endure 
the domination of Saif ‘Ain-iil-Miilk, and therefore sent a message to Ibrahim Qutb Shah, 
who V as then with Ram Raj Raya of Vijayanagar, inviting him to take possession of the 

Kaliy5.ni. Ibrahim and ‘Alt Barid attacked Burhan near Ausa but were defeated, and Ausa fell. BurhAn 
then advanced to C'dg r (18^ 24' N. and 77° T E.) which he captured, and then to KandhSr, 33 miles N. 
of U dg'r. Here he was again attacked by Ibrahim and Alt Barid but defeated them, captured Kandh^, 
and returned to Ahmadnagar. Firishta in one passage places this campaign in A.H, 952 (a.d., 1545-46). 

116 Jamshid Qutb Shah died in a. d. 1550 and Mustafa Khan raised to the throne his infant son 
Subhan Quli Qutb Sh^. As the kingdom was ruled in fact by Mustafa, there was much discontent, 
and Ibrahim, Jamshid's brother, who had taken refuge in Vijayanagar, returned to Golconda (where 
ft strong party supported his claim) and seized the throne- 
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throne, Ibrahim Qiub Shah marched to Golconda, which is the capital of the kingdom of 
Teliixgana, and Murtaza Wiftn and the amirs hearing of his approach, sped forth to waitorr 
him and to welcome him. Saif ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, finding himself unable to resist Ibrahim and 
the amiTS who had espoused his cause, tied and took refuge with Burhan >^’izam Shah, while 
Ibrahim Qutb Shah ascended the throne in Golconda. 

XLVIIL — An account of BurhIn NizaM Shih’s expedition against Sholipub, of 

HIS CATTLE WITH IbrIHiM ‘AdIL ShiH BEFORE KaLIYINI, OF THE DEFEAT OF 
THE ENEMY AND THE CAPTURE OF KaLIYANI. 

It has already been mentioned that Burhan Nizam Shah, ever since Sliolapdr had 
passed out of his possession into that of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, had been revolving schemes 
for its recapture, and for taking vengeance on his enemies and that he had beei\ making 
attempts to recapture it whenever he was unoccupied with other enemies. 

In A.H. 954 (ad. 1547),^^® when he found himself unoccupied with any other 
campaign, he marched with his army to Sholapur with the object of recapturing it. On 
reaching Sholapur he sat down before it and laid siege to the fortress. 

Ibrahim ‘Adil ShAh, trusting to the strength of the fortress and to the extent to which 
it w as garrisoned and provisioned, did not march against Burhan Nizam Shah, but remained 
ill his capital, and Burhan very soon realized that Ibrahim's confidence in the strength 
of the fortress was not misplaced, and that its capture would be extremely difficult. He 
therefore thought that it would be better to attack first the fortress of Kaliyani, which 
could be captured wdth greater ease, and having called a council of his aviirs and officers of 
state, acquainted them with his design, which w^as unanimously approved. The army 
then abandoned the siege of Sholapur and marched on to Kaliyani, and laid siege to 
that fortress. 

When Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah heard that Burhan Nizam Shah w^as besieging Kaliyani 
iu the strength of which place he had no confidence, he marched with a large army to its 
relief, encamped over against the army of Ahmaduagar, and entrenched himself, besides 
forming a laager. 

According to some historians, Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah reached Kaliyani before the arrival 
of Burhan Nizam Shah and marched on tow^ards Sholapur, halting before he reached that 
place and entrenching himself as already described, iu order to guard against night attacks 
by Burhan Nizam Shah ; but God know^s whether this be true or not ; but however this may 
be, the two armies lay opposite to each other for a long time until grain and other food rose 
to a very high price in the camp of Burhan Nizam Shah, and the amirs and officers of 
the army, tired of lying inactive before the enemy, had no stomach for fighting, but wished 
to return to Ahmaduagar. When Burhan Nizam Shah heard of this, he summoned Malik 
Ain-ul-Mulk, who had now entered his service, and the other amirs, to a council of w^ar. The 
king asked ‘Ain-iil-Mulk, who w^as distinguished for w isdom and resourcefulness, as w^ell 
as for bravery and valour, his opinion on the question of fighting or retiring, and he replied 
that it w^ould be disgraceful for Burhan Nizam Shah’s army to retire before Ibrahim ‘Adil 
Shah,aiid that they should attack the enemy and fight b^a^eIy. These words removed 

115 The date of this campaign is most imcertain. Here it is given as a.d. 1547, but is placed after 
the death of Jamshid Qutb Shah, which occurred in a.d. 1550. Firishta (ii. 59) places it after the death 
of Asad Khan Lari, which occurred on Jan. 30, 1549 and, in another passage, after the death of Shah 
T^hlr, which he places in a. h. 956 (a.d. 1549). It seems most probable that the campaign ooourred 
In 1551. 
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all fear from the hearts of amirs and vazirs and they aske<l that they might be led again^^t 
the enemy. The king then abandoned the idea of retiring. 

XLIX. — The battle, and the capture of KaliyIni. 

Or the following day, which was the ‘Ain-uI-MuIk and the whole army 

having assembled, as was the custom in the kingdom of Ahmadnagar, on the occasion of 
‘/dy, appeared before the king to offer him their congratulations. Spies now brought in- 
formation that the whole of Ibrahtm ‘Adil Shah’s army Avas asleep and that there were no 
guards over Ibrahim’s tents, or even over the laager of w^aggons which was nsuallv guarded 
w ith great care both by night and day, but that all had gone to their quarters to take theii* 
ease. Even Ibrahim himself, iwglecting all precautions, was taking his rest. On receipt 
of this news, the king ordered an instant attack on the enemy, and the army penetrated to the 
midst of the camp and laager of the Jhjapuris and took them completely bv surprise. No 
way of escape bad been left, and the slaughter was great. Ibrahi?n 'Adil Shah was bathing 
w'hen he heard of the attack and w'as so overcome with fear and trepidalior, that he made 
no attempt to resist it, and had not even time to dress himself, but, naked as he w as, mounted 
a horse and fled precipitately, leaving his umbrella, dfldbgtr, and all his insignia of 
royalty, his crown, throne, tents, sleeping apartments, camp equipage, treasure, furniture, 
elephants and horses in the hands of the victors. When the army of Hijapur saw that their 
king w as fled and that their officers w ere slain, they made their escape as best they could, 
pursued by the troops of Alimadnagar, wdio slewAarge numbers of them and took many others 
captive. Among the prisoners w^as that chief of renegades, Rai Chaitpal, w ho had formerly 
been in the service of Burhan NijAm Shah, but had fled and entered the service of Ibrahim 
‘Adil Shah. He w^as executed as an example to other traitors. 

The army of Ahmadnagar collected all that Ibriihim ’x\dil Shah and his army had left 
and presented all before Burhan Nizam Shah. The king alighted from his hor>#- to render 
thanks to God for this great victory, and his amirs and officer^ and hi.'^ wliole army 
tendered him their congratulations on his victory. Honours were then ]>e>tow'ed on those 
whohad distinguished themselves in the battle, but especially on ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, to whom the 
victory was, in fact, due. The spoils taken from the enemy w'cre abandoned by the king to 
the army. 

The kotwdl of Kaliyani'W'as much alarmed by the complete and crusning defeat inflicted 
on Ibrahim ‘AdilShah, and sent a petition to the royal camp begging that his life and goods 
might be spared on condition of his surrendering the fortress. Burhan Nizam Shah granted 
these terms and the fort was surrendered. The kotwdl and the officers of the garrison came 
before the king w'ith swords and shrouds suspended round their necks and w'cre honourably 
received. A robe of honour was granted to the kotivdl and he was enrolled among the 
servants of Burhan Nizam Shah, The news of the king's victory over Ibrahim Mdil 
Shah and of his co.pt ure of Kaliyani was noised abroad. 

Burhan Nizam Shah then ax)pointed one of his trusted officer.^ to the command of 
Kaliyani and the government of the country dependent on it, and returned in#triiimph 

11“ If the date given in note 116 for this campaign be correct, this was Shawwal 1. a. h. 958 
(Oct, 2, 1551). The mention of ‘ Ain-ul-Mulk as one of Burhan’a principal arnlrs seems to settle the 
question, for * Ain-ul-Mulk did not enter Burhan’s service tmtil 1550. The army of Ahmadnagar was 
reduced to great f-traits owing to its supplies being cut off by the Maraffia troops of Bijapur. 
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to his capital, where he passed his tiiiie in enjoyinsr himself, in administering justice, and 
in distributing largesse. 

L. — An account of thf treaty between RIm Rij (.Saoashivaraya) rcleb of 

Vtjayanagar and BuRHiN XlZiM ShIh with regard to the capture of the 
FORTRESSES OF RIICHUR AND ShOLaPUR. 

A. D. 1552. It has already ])een mentioned that Burhan Xizam Shah was ever 
meditating the recapture of Sholapur He now, by the advice of some of his otticers of 
state, entered into a treaty with Ram Raj pSadetshivaraya) of Vijayanagar, by the terms 
of which he was to assist Sadasbivaraya in taking the fortress of Raiehur from Ibrahim 
Adil ShMl and Sadasbivaraya was, in return for tliis aid, to assist liiin in recovering 
Sholapur from Ibrahim 'Adil Shah. 

A.S soon as this treaty ha(l been concluded, Sadasbivaraya assembled a large army and 
invaded the kingdom of Bijapur. and when Burhan Xizam Shah heard that he had marched 
into Ibrahim ’Adil Shah's dominions, he assembled his army at the capital and marched 
to Humay unpur. where he halted for some days to complete his arrangements. 

When the king w as halting at Humayunpur, he heard that the Sayyid. Shah Haidar, 
whom he had sent on an embassy to Shah Tahmasb. son of Shah Ismail. Shah of Persia, had 
returned, and had landed at the port of Hurtaza-abad Chaul. The king ^eiit Maulana VAll 
Kal AstarabMi. one of his most intimate conrtitM*'^. to receive Sludi il aidar. and to bring 
him to court. The army had not marched from Humayunpur when Shah Haidar arrived 
and, after having been received with the great(‘st honour, presented to the king the gifts 
which he had brougfht for him from the court of Persia, and a letter w litten to him by Shah 
Tab mash. 

After thi>, Burhan Xizam Shah gave Shah Haidar leave to return to Aluuadnagar in 
order that he might re>t there after the fatigues of hi> journey, and the nviny marched from 
Humayunpur tow'ardsRaichiir. On the arrival (^f the army at Raiehur, it was found that 
Sadashiv'araya had already reached that ]>lace fiTun Mjayanagar. Sada''hiv.irava had the 
honour of meeting Burhan Xizam Shah, and the army of Vijayanagar t)esieged Riachur on the 
east, w'hile the army of Ahmadnagar besiegeal it on the Avest. But the foitrt'-:^ of Raichiir 
is famous throughout the Dakaii for it^ strength, and. although the two annie> eloselv 
besieged it for a long time, there a])peared to lu' but iittit^ jjrospect of suce(\'-s. Burhan 
Xizam Shah, therefore, came to the conclusion that the fortress could not be taken for a 
longtime, in the course' of which the rainy season would begin, the energies of two armies 
w erebeing wasted in the attempt to reduce it; and he decided that it would be better to 
!♦ ave Sadrmhi^ araya to continue the siege of Raiehur, w'hile he, with the armv, marched to 

118 Ibrahim ' Adil Shah I, after his defeat at Kaliyaui, invaded the Al?madnagar kingdom by 
another route, laid waste Bir and some other districts and, on his homeward journey, appeared suddenly 
before Parencla, found the gates open, occupied the fort and drove out ;^v4ja Jahau’s garrison. He then 
placed one of his own Dakani officers in command of the fortress and retired to Bijapur. , The Dakani 
commandant was a coward and lived in perpetual terror of being attacked by Burh^ Nizam ShUh. One 
night hewas aw akened by the buzzing of a mosquito and imagined that he had heard the enemy’s trumpets. 
He leapt out of bed, caused the gates to be opened, and fled in terror, followed by the garrison. Burhan 
on his arrival, found the fort empty and occupied. Tbiahtm caused the Oakani commandant to be 
beheaded for his cowardice. 

119 Sayyid ‘All’s account of this campaign, which occurred m a. h. 959 (a.d. l5o2)i8 substantially 
thr f-ame as that given by Firishta, who, however, adds that Sadasbivaraya captured both Raichiir 
and Mudgal. 
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Sholapftr and laid siege to that fort re>>. for. he aro:ne<L there \\<»> the probability of one, 
if not both, of the fortresses being caj>tured, and the fail of either Mould weaken BJjapur, 
and, to the same extent, strengthen Kjapur's enemies. This design, which m^s, in fact, 
the best for both parties, w as discnssed betw een Burhan Xi^m Shah and Sadashivaraya, 
and was agreed upon, and the army of Ahmadnagar marched from Raichur to 
Shol&pfir. 

Bnrhan Xi^m Shah, having reached Sholapur, laid siege to it, and the garrison, rely- 
ing on the strength of the fortress, defended it with resolution and braveiy'. The king then 
ordered Rumi^an Sahib, superintendent of the artillerA', to bring up the big guns and lay 
them against the fort. The gims. how ever made no impression on the M alls, and the king 
in his MTath sent for Rumi IQian. Mho m as haled before him. He m as so enriiged that he dre\v 
his sword and made for Rumi IQian as though to slay him Avith his om h hands, but Shabzada 
Miran ‘Abdul Qadirand the other princes and amirs restrained him. representing that it 
M as not becoming that he should slay Riuni Biau Avith his own hand. They said that if 
his deathhad been decided on, orders should be issued for his execution to proper persons; hnt 
if the king M ould pardon him they Avould engage that he should do better in future and 
atone for past faults. The king pardoned Rumi gian on condition that he breached the AAall 
of the fortress in tAvelve days’ time. Rumi Hiau then left the presence and set about his 
business, and soAvell M ere the guns serv ed that Avithin the stipulated period of tAvelve days 
one face of the fort M all m as levelled m ith the ground. The army m as then ordered to attack 
the place, and though the garrison made a most determined stand in the })reaches, the fort 
M as carried by storm and the royal anny entered the toAvn. There Avas much slaughter 
in the streets and the corpses were piled up in heaps. At lengtli the king in bis .mercy 
commanded the troops to stay their hands from slaving, and the surA'ivors, both of the 
garrison, and of the inhabitants, had the honour of submitting to the king. 

Burhan Xizam Shah, before leaving Sholapur. repaired its defences, aiul Mhen he Avas 
satisfied that it Avas as strong as before*, he marched to-Parenda 

Saif ‘ A.in-ul-Mulk now. without any <‘aiise Avhatever, began to apprehend that the king 
had designs upon him, and he therefore fled and entered the service of Ibrahim Adil Shah. 
Some historians give a later date for his flight from the king s service ]>nt Crxl knoM' 
the truth of the matter. 

{To be continued.) 


THE EARLY COURSE OF THE GAXGES. 


Bt NUXDOLAL DEY, M.A., B.L. ; CALCUTTA. 

The Ganges is the largest and holiest of all rivers in India. According to the legend 
mentioned in the Bdmdyana, Mahdbhdrata, and the Purd^aSy the 
Lege^^abmit the goddess Gauga (the Ganges), the daughter of the HimMaya, resided 
. in heaven, Sagara, king of Ayodhj^a (Oudh), performed a horse 

sacrifice and let loose the sacrificial horse which was stolen by Indra. Sagara ordered his 
sixty-thousand sons to search for it. They looked for it everywhere on this earth, but 
unable to find it, resolved to seek for it in Rasatala (Patala). the lower regi«ns. They 
dug and delved and pierced the earth on all sides, and at last entered Rasatala through a 
chasm made in the north-eastern quarter. They found the horse browsing by the side of 
an ascetic named Kapila Muni. Believing him to be the stealer of the horse, they tried to 
attack him. But the sage burnt them to ashes by a glance of his eyes. On account of thw 
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long absence, Sagara sent his grandson Amsuman to find them out. He entered Rasatala 
by the path they had made, found them reduced to ashes and recovered the horse ; but 
he was told by Garuda that mthout the purification of their ashes by the water of the holy 
river Ganges, there could be no salvation for their manes. He brought back th© 
horse and completed the sacrifice. After Sagara 's death, Amsuman ascended the throne 
of Ayodhya, and, leaving the reins of Government in the hands of his son Dilipa, went to the 
Himalaya to perform asceticism. Hilipa was like^vdse unable to devise any means for 
bringing dovm the Ganges, and was succeeded after his decease by his son Bhagiratha, who 
also practised austerities for the purpose for many years at Goharna. He was advised by 
Brahma to propitiate Mahadeva with a view to hold Gaf}ga on his head, and thus break the 
force of her fall from heaven and so save the earth from destruction. Bhagiratha follo.wed his 
advice. Mahadeva was pleased by his austerities, and instructed Bhagiratha to request 
Ganga to fall upon his (Mahadeva s) head. The goddess had her ovm vanity to satisfy : she 
conceived the idea of entering Rasatala by dravdug him along with her current. But the 
omniscient god read her thought and caught her in the tangle of his matted hair. She was 
thus unable to find an outlet ; but on Bhagiratha 's intercession. MahMeva allowed her to 
fall into the Bindu-sarovara. At this place Gaijga branched into seven streams, three of 
wliich went to the west, three to the east, and the last folk- wed Bhagiratha who, seated 
on ills chariot, led her on. During the journey, she fiooded J ahmi's hermitage and was drunk 
off at one draught. Bhagiratha, ho v ever propitiated the ascetic by his entreaties, and 
thus she became the daughter of Jahnu, and since then she has been called Jahnavi, as she 
is called Bhagirathi or the daughter of Bhagiratha, being brought down from heaven by 
he latter. Gaiiga followed Bhagiratha in her course and joined with Sagara or the ocean* 
and entered, that part of Rasatala where the sixty -thousand sons of Sagara had been reduced 
to ashes by the curse of Kapila : she flooded their remains with the sacred water, and 
o]>tained fur them salvation. At this time Brahma declared that she ^vould be known 
by the name of “ Tripathaga,” cm account of her having passed through the three paths 
of sSivarga (heaven), Marita (earth) and Rasatala (the nether region).^ » 

I have related the story of the descent of Ganga or the river Gauges, as given in the 
Edrndyana, at some length, in view of its bearing upon facts connect- 
course. I should here observ^e that the main feature of 
the story is the same in the Mahdbhdrata, the Purdnas and the Upa 
Pvrdnas, the differences being confined to minor details and names of places here and there- 
All the aforesaid works, however, agree in three points, viz,, the source of the Ganges, he 
junction with the Yamuna (Jumna), and her fall into the ocean at Sagara-sahgama or 
Kapila-asrama (the hermitage of Kapila Muni). 

Before proceeding further, I should make some remarks regarding the place where 
Bhagiratha performed asceticism with the object of bringing down 
Gauga from heaven. The Ramdijana states that he performed aus- 
teritics at Gokarna.- The Mahdbkdrata simply says that Bhagiratha’s 
place of asceticism was in the Himalaya,-^ wliile some of the Purdnas mention that 

1 Rdrndyana, I, chs. 38 — 44 

2 Rdmdyana, I, ch. 42: — 

Mantrishvadh&ya tadrajyam Gangavatarane rataU 
Tapo dirgham sam^tishthad Gokarne Raghuiiandanah 12. 

» 3 Mahdbhdrata, Vana Parva, ch. 108. 
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he performed asceticism at^indu-sarovara in the Himalaya.^ It will be observed that 
the Rdmdyara mentions only Gokarna, without definitely assigning its situation. A cele- 
brated place known as €k>karna is situated in North Eanara between Karwar and Kumia 
in the Bombay Presidency. The Mahdbhdraia and the Purd^Kts refer to it as a most sacred 
place of Siva worship, containing the temple of Mahabalesvara. But this Gk>karna could 
not have been the Gokarna of the Rdmdyana, which, from all accounts, was situated in the 
Himalaya. The Brihat-Ndradiya Purd^a ® in its confused attempt to reconcile the two 
statements contained in the Rdmdyana and the Mahdbhdrata caused Bhagiratha to deviate 
from his direct path from Ayodhya to the Himalaya while going there to perform asceti- 
cism, and brought him to the banks of the Godavari. It should be stated that Gokarana was 
the hermitage of Gautama,® after whom the Godavari is called the Gautami.^ Accord- 
ing to this Purdm, Bhagiratha went from the Godavari to NMisvara in the Himalaya and 
performed austerities there. Bindu-sarovara is situated two miles to the south of Gangotri, 
and close to Gangotri is Gomukhi.^ Hence Bindu-sarovara and Gomukhi are very close 
to each other. Go-karna (or cow's ear) of the Rdmdyam, therefore, has evidently been 
transformed into the modem Go-mukM (or cow's mouth) w^here Bhagiratha performed 
asceticism. In fact, Fraser states in his Himdld Mountains ^ that the present temple of th^' 
goddess Gaiga or Bhagirathi near Gaurikunda, “a gimshot below Gungotree,” is situated 
precisely on the sacred stone on w^hich Bhagiratha used to worship Mahadeva. N^lisvara 
is evidently the same as Bindu*sara or Bindu-sarovara. 

As already pointed out, ail the ancient works agree on three points regarding the course 
of the Ganges. They state that she is the daughter of the Himalaya, 
which indicates that her source is in the Himalaya. The Rdmdyana,^ ^ 
which is the earliest of all the w^orks which contain the legend about 
the Ganges, states that the river got the name of Bh^irathi in consequence of her having 
been brought to the earth by Bhagiratha. The Bhagirathi, therefore, whiLh rises at Gangotri 
jn the mountains of Garwal, is the primary and the holiest source of the Ganges. But 
the MahdbMmia^^ places the source at Eadarika^rama, and by some of the Purdvas^^ the main 


Source c.f the 
Ganges. 


4 Matsya ch. 120, v. 27 ; Brahman da P.y ch. 51. 

5 Brihat-Ndradiya Purdna^ Pt. I, ch. 16 : — 

Bhagiratho raaharajo jatachiradharo inune 
Gachfhhan himadritn tapase prapto Godavari-tatam. 2. 

^ Kdrma Purd a, I, ch. 20. 

7 (yiva Purd' I, ch. 54. 

8 Major Thom’s Memoir of the War in India, p. 504* " Two miles lower down (the stream the Bhdg 
rathi at its source) is a large rock or stone, called by the Hindus Gau Mukhi, or the cow’s mouth for 
its supposed resemblance to the head and body of that animal.” 

^ ch. XXVHI, pp. 466 — 468. 

10 lyam Haimavati jyeshtha Gai^ga Himavatah suta. (This Gatig^ is the eldest daughter of HimA 
laya.) Rdmdyanoy Adi, ch. 42, v. 23 ; see also Mbh., Anusaaana, ch. 26. 

11 lyahcha duhita jyeshtha tava Gaf.ga bhavishyati 

Tvatkritena cha nAmnatha loke sthashyati visrula. 5. 

Ganga tripathaga nama divyS. Bhagirathi cha 
Trin patho bh^vayantiti tasmAt tripathag& Smrita 6. 

(This Ga nga shall be your [ Bhagiratha 's ] eldest daughter, and she shall be celebrated in the world 
by the name conferred by you. This heavenly Bh&girathi shall also be known bj" the name of “Tripa- 
thaga ” ; because she goes by the three paths, therefore she would be celebrated as “Tripathaga”) 
RAmdyar,a Adi, ch. 44. 

12 Badariprabhava rajan devaryaganasevitA. 4. [Oh king ! she (Gaiig^) whose source is at Badari 
is worshipped by the Devas and ^ishis]. Af6A, Vana, ch. 142. 

13 MdrkaiA^yct P., ch. 56 ; Kurma P., I. ch. 46 ; Vardha P,, ch. 82. 
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stream of the river is considered to be the Alakananda which rises at Badarikasrama near 
the temple of BadrinathaA^ According to the Brahynavalvartta Purdmy^ ho^^ever, the Man- 
dakini which rises at Kedaranatha near the temple of Kedaranat ha, is the main head- 
water of the Ganges. The ]\Iandakini has also been described as Svarga-Gaiiga or the 
Ganges of heaven in the Ainarahoslia.^^ In the MaMbMratay* it is called Akdsa-Gaijga 
or the Ganges of the sky. Its other name is Kalb Gauge!. In fact, one stream does 
not form the Ganges : several streams combine to form the river, and though their sources 
me different, yet they are all situated in the mountains of Garwal. But the principal sources 
at Gangotri is described by Mr. Fraser in his Journal of a Tour through the Hinidld Mouatain'i 
as being not more than five miles liorizontal distance from the temple, and in a 
direction 85 nearly, and is situated in the loftiest and greatest mountain of the ^7i''*vvv range 
in this quarter imowm by the name of Riidra Himalaya which "is held to the throne 
or residence of Mahadeo himself.'" It is also called Pailcha Parvata, from its five |^aks called 
Rudra Himalaya, Brahma})uri, Bishnupuri. Udagari-karitha and Svargamohirii. " These 
form a sort of semi-circular hollow of very considerable extent, filled vith eiernal snow 
from the gradual dissolution of the lower parts of wliich, the principal part c^f the stream 
is generated : x^robably tliere may be smaller hollo w.> beyond the point to tin- right abovt^ 
Gungotree, which also *sup2)ly a portion." 

The Bhagirathi after issuing from Gangotri is joinc^d at Bhaira\ aghati by t\ir Jahnavi 
which also rises in the Garwal mountainsd'^ The IldmdganfA'^ relatc‘s that shortly after 
lier descent, she flooded the hermitage of Jahnu IMuni who in a rage sw'alluN\ed her up, but 
let her out again, and thus she acquired the name of Jahnavi. Subsequently, ^he was joined 
by the Alakananda at Deva-Prayaga, which is as famous for its sanctity as Gangotri. From 
Deva-Prayaga, the united stream, in its onward course towards the south, takes the name 
of Gaiiga or the Ganges, which pierces the Himalaya mountain and enter- the plain at 
GangMvara,-^ noAV generally known as Haridvara. The Alakananda. which i- coiLsidered 
by r>ome as the main stream of the Ganges, has been traced by Captain Paper to its .sourc 
•at X'arsliadhara, which is a waterfall situated a little beyond Badrinath. It is itself formed 
by the union of five rivers* IMandakini, ^Jshnuganga (Dhauli). Sarasvati-- and others, and 
their junctions are considered as sacred spots, collectively called Pancha-Prayagas, viz, 
Rudra-Prayaga, Xanda-Prciyaga, Vi^huu-Prayaga, Deva-Prayaga and KarryoPrayaga. 

All these rivers, which go to >wdl the volume of w^aters of tlu‘ (hinge-, have their 
sources in the Garwal mountain. The wild and majestic f^randeur 
Frames ^of^^^e^Garwal region has fired tlu‘ imagination of the pious Hindu to crowd 

it with events and deeils c)f the gods and goddc.sses. At (rouri Kuuda, 
which is one days journey from Kedaraniitha.-^ C.ouri performed asceticism to (»btain Maha- 
deva for her husband;-^ at Agnisatyapada.--’ called also Kri’Ianu.-^^ slu* was ‘marri(‘d : at Rcta 

H Asiaftc ^el Xt . Captain Raper'a nf the 

Brahnavdh'artta l\. Krtslina-Janma kh., eh. 34 : — Pradhatiadhara ya “-a Maudakhii .smnta 

(The prundpal stream whu-h i- in hea\'eu is ( <\lled Maiitlakini ) St-r Fraser’s Htf/iat/i MoutUaDts, p. 381. 

10 A fuaretkoshUf Svarga \'arga, v. 44. i” Mahdbtiurafa, Vana Parea. cli. 127. 

IS FraaeFs Hiutdla. Moiudnla^, pp. 47e. 471. lliordija.ja, Adi, ch. 43. 

Fraser'.s Hhndtd p. 47(>. -U Mnhdbhdrata, Vana, eh. 91 

22 Ag}ii P,. eh, 100, \ . 17: Cuuri Prasad Krddnmdthn Badfiri-Bhahi Yntid. p. 7, 

Frasoi\s Himdld p. 381. 

24 Qoiui lhasad >IiS'*a's Knt B (ddn-B'f^ da Y‘dr,\, p. 0. 

25 Yiirdui P., ch, 141, Kvdiw-mMhd, Bffdf(r>'- ft* ]^hr3, p. 0. 
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Kiintla, Kart-ikeya was bom ; at Kumia-vana (corrupted into Kumaon which is a part of 
the region), Xara^^ana became incarnate as the tortoise (Kurm-avatara) to hold the Man* 
dara mountain on his back during the churning of the ocean ; at Kumaravana in Kumaon, 
the Nymph Urvasi was transformed into a creeper at Manal near the source of the Alaka* 
nanda was the hermitage of Vyasa where he is said to have divided the Vedas into four 
parts, and composed the MalmbJidrata ; and at Svargarohini, which is the westernmost of 
the five peaks of the Paneha-Parvata, four of the J?ai:flavas and their wife I>raupadi died. 
The Garwal mountain is called GandhamMana,^^ and its eastern portion forms a part of 
the Mandara range.-® It is also called Sumeru^® and Kailasa.^^ Mr, Fraser says “ This 
mountain [in which the Ganges has its source], which is considered to be the loftiest 
and greatest of the snowy range in this quarter, and probably yields to nOne in the whole 
Himalaya, obtains the name of Roodroo Himala, and is held to be the throne or residence of 
Mahadeo himself. It is also indiscTiininately called Pauch [Panch] Purbut, from its five 
peaks ; and Sooineroo Purbut, which is not to be confounded with the mountain so called 
near Bunderpoiich ; and sometimes the general appellation of K^das is given, which literally 
signifies any snowy hill, but is applied to this mountain by way of pre-eminence.” ^2 
According to the Mahdbhdrata,^^ the three principal sources of the Ganges and Bindu- 
sarovara are situated in Badarika Asrama. 


In the Rdmdyana, it is related that on the intercession of Bhagiratha, Mahadeva 
released Gahga from his matted hair, where she had been confined 


The three streams 
of the Ganges. 


for her arrogance, into the Bindu-sarovara, and from Bindu-sarovara, 
she went out in seven streams, three to the east, three to the west 


and one to the south. '' Seven ” is a sacred number. In the MaJiahMrata^^ , how’ever 
it is said that she fell in three streams from Mahadeva 's forehead on her way to the ocean 
but it will be observed that the seven streams of the Rdmdyam issued out in three sets. 
These three streams are evidently the three headwaters of the Ganges, namely the Manda- 
kini, the Alakananda, and the Bhagirati. and from them Gai’iga acquired the name of ‘‘Tripa- 
thaga”.^^ The first is the Mandakini, which is called the rive^of heaven;^® the second is* 
th(‘ Alakananda, the river of the earth, and the third the Bhagirathi,^o which following 
Bliagiratha, entered Pa tala when she is called Bhogavati.^^ 


The Garwal mountain forms a part of the Rudra-Himalaya, and the Pancha Parvata, 
as stated before, contains the source of the Ganges. The fivo 
I>ancha Parvata, peaks of the Pancha Parvata, or Sumeru as it is called, wdth 

their heads capped with eternal snow', and their sides corrugated by the perpetual 


27 Vikramorvasi Act IV. 

28 Mhh., Vana, chs 14b 1^6, 152 ; Vilrcimoy'Vas\, Act IV ; M6rkan^,eya P., ch., 56. 

29 Ihid.y Vana, ch. 163 ; Hanmmiay ch. 219. 

30 Devi Bhjgavata. VIII, ch 7; Murian Uya, P., ch- 56; Linya P., I, ch. 52- 

31 Matsya. P.y ch. 120, v. 4; Brahm^iida P , ch. 43, v. 14 ; Mhh., Vana, ch. 145. 

32 HimCilCi Mountains^ p. 4 70. 33 Mbh., Vana, chs. 142, 145. 

34 Perhaps the word ‘‘ seven is used, as it is a sacred number (see Max Muller’s Rig Veda 
p 240h 

35 Max Muller's Rig Veda Samhitoy p. 240. Vana, ch. 109. 

37 Pdm'.t/a*a, I, ch. 44, Brihat Dharmma P., Purva kh., ch. 5. 

33 Brahmavaivartta P.y Krishi^ Janma kh., ch. 34. 

39 Pid., ch* 34; VarCha P., ch. 82. 40 Matsya P., ch. 120* 

41 Devi-Bh&gavata, JX, ch, 12; Brahmavaivartia P., Kr-ihi^-Janma kh., ch. 34. 
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drippings of water congealed at places into icicles and stalactites, rise high up in the skies, 
and form, as it were, a stepping-stone to heaven. The poetic imagination of the religious 
Hindu sees in these five peaks the five heads of Mahadeva, called also Panchanana on 
account of his five faces. With the hanging icicles on their corrugated sides looking like 
his matted hair, they tower high to receive, as it were, the heavenly Ganges. 

The two epics and the PitrdmS' agree that the Ganges joins the Jumna at Pray a ga or 
Allahabad, w^hiclfts considered one of the most holy places in India. 

Pray:"ga. At the time of the Bdrndyana^- Prayaga Tirtha ” had already acquired 

celebrity for sanctity, especially as it contained the hermitage of Pishi 
Bharadvaja. At the time of the Mahdbhdrata^'^ it was considered holy. But neither in 
these two epics nor in the Big- Veda is there any mention whatsoever that the Sarasvati ever 
joined the Ganges and the Jamuna at Prayaga or any where else. Even the earlier Purdnas 
such as the Matsya, the Vishnu, etc. do not say that the Sarasvati joined these two rivers 
at Pray^aga. It was evidently with the object of attracting larger numbers of jfilgrinis by 
conferring further sanctity upon the place, that the latter conceived the idea of 

joining the Sarasvati, the lost river,’’ with the other two rivers through a subterranean 
passage ; and hence the Sarasvati at Prayaga is called “ Gupta (hidden) Sarasvati ” in the 
Brihad Dhartnma Purdna.^^ This conception was further utilized for the creation of a 
iiew' place of sanctity in Bengal, and th?t place is Triveni, about tw o miles to the uoith 
of Hiigli. Advantage was taken of the divarication of the Ganges at some later period r 
by throw ing out tw o ainns, one to the w est and the other to the ea.st of Triveni, to caJl them 
Sivrasvati and Yamuna respectively, and to proclaim that the three rivers Gaiiga, Yamuna 
and Sarasvati. w hich joined at Allahabad, separated at Triveni in the district of Hugli 
jvul thus a ]dace as sacred as Prayaga w as secured for Bengal. Hence the junction of 
the three rivers at Allahabad is called Yukta-Veni or ‘'junction of the rivers/’ and 
the separation of the three livers at Triveni is called Mukta-Veri or “disjunction of 
the rivers/' The Mahdbhdrata does not mention the np.me of Triveni in Bengal, though 
Yudhishthira visited Ganga-Sagara, the place where the Ganges entered the ocean.**® 
But the mouth of the Ganiges at that time was evidently much higher up than it is at 
present. The Mahd-Piirdnas also do not mention the name of Triveni near Hugh. It 
appears for the first time in the Btihad-Dharmma Purdna^’i which is an Upa-Purdna. The 
names of Yukta-Veni and Mukta-Veni also do not appear in any of the Purdras, nor even 
in the Padma Purdna,^^ which only calls the confluence at Allahabad by the name of 
Triveni. Pandit Raghunandana of Nadia in his Prdyaschitta-Tattvam, in commenting 
upon the w ord “ Dakshina -Prayaga ’’ oc cun ing accoi ding to him in a pi^ssage of the 
Mahdbhdrata^ says it is also called “ Mukta-VenJ, ” w hich is another name for Triveni 
n.ear Hugli. There can be no doubt therefore that the Ganges flowed by the 

*2 Ayodhya K., ch. 54. 

43 Mhh,, Vana, ch. 85; Anusasana, ch. 25. 

44 Padma F., Kriyayogasara, ch- 3, v. 5; Uttara, ch. 14; B rihad-Bharmma P., I, cb, 6. 

45 Brihad-Dharmma P., 11, ch. 22, v. 13. 46 Vana, ch- 144- 

47 Brihad-Dharmma P., I, ch. 22, v- 33: — 'IViver.i nama tirthancha prithagbhute cha yatra vai 
Sarasvati cha Yamuna Prayaga phnladayakam (where the Canges separated from the Sarasvati and 
Yamuna at the Tirtha named Triveni, it is as efficacious as Prayaga). 

48 Padma P., Uttara, ch. 14. 

49 Prdyaschittatativam^ Gahga-Mahatmya, p. 100: — Pradyumnna-nagarat y^ye Saraavatyasta^ 
thottare, Da khsina- Prayaga stu unmuktavepisaptagramakhya daksbi^idca.^ Trivei.ttikhyate p‘On tha 
&outh of Pradyunma-nagara and on the north of Sarasvati is Dak^hiLa-Pray ga (southern Pray^g*) 
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side of Triveiii on the north of Plugii, which is said to be the counterpart of the Triveni 
at Prayaga or Allahabad. 

The place where the Ganges joins the Ocean is called Gafiga-i^agara or Sagara- 
Sa^^ara Sangama. As, according to the legend, it was the point where 
Ganga entered Pat ala to give salvation to the sixty -thousand sons 
of Sagara (who were cursed by Kapila Muni and reduced to ashes) by washing them 
with her holy water^ it is always associated witJi the hermitage of Kapila. Hence, the 
point where the river enters the ocean is also called Kapila>rama. This is one of the 
most sacred spots in India, like its source in the Garwal mountains, and was considered 
as a place of pilgrimage even at the time of the ^lahdhhdrdta.^^^ Put the place where the 
Ganges debouches into the ocean is not always fixed. The Gaiiga -Sagara of tlie Mahd- 
bhdrata was not the Gahga-Sagara of the time of Ptolemy in the second century a. d., 
which again is not the Gaiiga-Sagara of the present day. This spot has always shifted 
with the gradual extension of the deltaic formation from the north to the soutl;. But at 
whatever point the main channel of the Ganges may have entered the sea, it is always 
designated by the names of Kapilasrama and Ganga-Sagara, and it is considered to be the 
most holy. At present, Kapilasrama is situated where the Hugli river, which is the 
main channel of the Ganges, joins the ocean near the Sagar island. But there was a 
time V hen the Ganges entered the ocean at Shibganj near Gaur, and Hamiltcm has 
recorded this tradition in his East Indian Gazetteer.^^ He says, ‘At a juost early period of 
aiiticjuity, this place (Gaur) is said to have been the residence of a saint named Jahiiii, 
who one day swallowetl the Ganges, as Bhagiratha was bringing it down from the moun- 
tains to water Bengal; since then, there has always existed here a })ath to the infernal 
region, the mouth of which may be seen at Sheebgunga.’' The internal n^gion ” men- 
tioned jneaiis Patala, where Sagar's sixty-thousand sons ^\cre reduced to ashes by tlie 
curse of Kapila Muni. Of course, it is very difficult to say now wlieix^ the Ganges joinctl 
the ocean vhen it vas visited by Yudhishthira, vho after visiting Kaudki or the river 
Kosi went to Gahga-Sagara, and from the latter ^hice, to Kalinga, no intermediate place 
being mentioned to locate the At the time of Ptolemy, /. e. in the second century, 

Ganga- Sagara must have ])een much higher up than it is at pre^sent. According to him, 
there Averc^ H\ e mouths of the Ganges indicated as follows : — 

■‘The Kamhv<on mouth, the most western. 

I’oloura, a town. 

The second mouth called Mega. 

The third called Kamherikhon. 

Tilagraminon, a town. 

The fourth mouth. Pseudostomoii. 

The fifth mouth, Antibole.'’ 

I should ob-erve here that in his map also he has jdacecl the town of ‘ Puloura"’ 
near the Kambvson mouth ’ and ‘‘Tilagrammon ” near the *' Kamberikhen 
mouth 

{To he continiLtd.) 

where the Vaiuuna ha» issued out of the Changes.” ‘‘Dakshiija-Prayaga ’* is Mukta-^eiii, whieJi is known 
asTrivei^i in the southern country named Saptagrama]. See my ^oies on the Hf'ston/ of the of 

Hnghli or the Ancient R 'ihi in J.4.S6, 1910. pp. 611, 613. 

•'0 Vana, ch. 114 , 51 Sc. Gour. 52 Mbh.^ Vana, ch. 144. 

MeCrindle^s Anri€}tt huiia as described by PuAemy, pp. 72, 73. 54 Ibid., facin'^ p. S. 
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THE DESERT CROSSING OF HSuAN-TSANG, 630 a.d. 

By sir AUREL STEIN, K.CXE. 

[Reprinted from the Geographical Journal^ Nov. 1919.] 

It was on my secoad Central-Asian expedition, in the autumn of 1907, that I travelled 
across the stony “Gobi” of the Pei-shan by the desert track which leads from the oasis 
of An-hsi to Hami and serves as the Chinese high-road connecting westernmost Kan-su with 
the province of Hsin-chiang, the “New Dominion,” or Chinese Turkestan. I knew at the 
time that I was following that ancient “Northern Route,” vhich, ever since the Chinese 
had first acquired a firm foothold at Hami in 73 a.d., had been used by them as a main line 
of access to their Central- Asian dominions whenever they were able to assert political or 
military control over those distant territories. This knowledge then helped to reconcie 
me to the fact of having been obliged by practiced consielerations to choose a route which 
since the days of Prjevalsky has been followeel by more than one European traveller, and 
which in its great w astes of crumbhng rock and gravel offers but little chance for new' 
observations of interest. 

But it w’as not until I came to deal with this ground in ‘ Serindia,’ the detailed repoit 
on the scientific results of my second Central-Asian journey, completed in 1918 and, I hope 
soon to be published by the Oxford University Press, that I paid adequate attention to the 
circumstances which give this desolate desert track a cla,im upon the sp<.cial and quasi- 
personal interest of the student of the historical geogiaphy of Cential Asia. It aj Im s fi om a 
celebrated episode in the life of the great Chine se pilgnm Hsiian-t . our Ei dclhist I’ausanias 

and Marco Polo combined, to whose travels from China across Cential Asia to India and back 
in the second quarter of the seventh century a.d. w c ow e such ample and so important lecords 
on the geography, history, antiquities, etc., of the vast regions he traversed. I mean the 
<adventurous desert journey Ijv w hich the pious tiavtilcr about the beginning of GliO a.i>. made 
his escape from the jealously guarded north-west bolder of the Cliinese Empire, as it then 
stood, into those Western Regions ” he w*as about to explore in his eager search for the 
sacred Law of Buddhism. 

The story of this great adventure, which nearly caused H^lian-tsang to perie-h of thiiv-t 
in the desert, has not hitherto been examined in the light of exact topogiaplxieal knowledge. 
It is not to he found in H^uan-tsang's own ^ Hsi-yii-chi,' or * Pecoids of the Western Coun- 
tries ’ (these do not take up the relation until his start westwards from Turfan), but on.lv 
in Hsiian-tsang’s ‘ Life,' a work originally compiled ])y his disciple Hui-li and edited later 
under conditions which were bound to impair the ciitical value of its text A Hence doubts 
as to the accuracy of the details contained in this narrative mi^ht well have arisen. parlictdarA 
in view of the super na.t lira 1 tinge w hich the story as related by the dev out biogiaphcr in parts 
to certain incidents connected with the great pilgrim’s quasi-miiaculous rescue vhen lost 
in the waterless desert and faced by imminent death through thirst and exhaustion. 

All the more interesting is the close agreement which a careful excmiination reveals 
between all precise details of the story and the topographical facts ascertained in the course 
of our survey from the tract of An-hsi to Hami. T}_is exact agreement afioicis sti iking 
evidence of the faithfulness with which Hsuan-tsamg himself must have remen bered 
and rekAed this famous initial episode of his wanderings. It helps to confiim aiie.^h the 

1 tJf. Stanislas Julien, * Histoire de la ^ ie de Hiouen thsang,’ preface, pp. Ixxvi. sgq., regarding the 
conditions under which the text of the biography, originally conapiled by the monk Hui-li, v.'as recovered 
and edited. 
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Subjective trustworthiness of his records, and as we have to use these so often when 
dealing with questions of ancieut geography in Central Asia or India, the following notes 
on Hsiian-tsang^s desert itinerary may find an appropriate place here. 

Before, however, we attempt to trace the pious traveller’s steps, it will be well to 
indicate briefly certain main topographical facts concerning his starting-point, the oasis of 
An-hsi, and as regards the ground which the present high-road thence to Kami traverses. 
In chapters xv. and xxvii, of my ’ Serindia ’ I have had occasion fully to discuss the broad 
geographical features which have obliged the Chinese from the earliest expansion of their 
power westwards, in the last quarter of the second century' B.C., down to the present day, to 
follow the north foot of the snowy Xan-shan as their main line of progress tow'ards Central 
Asia. There alone can be found a succession of relatively well-watered fertile tracts, stretch- 
ing from Liang'Chou past Kan-chou to Su-chou, such as could serve as a secure base for 
trade and military movements across the great deserts intervening betw'een Kan-su and 
Chinese Turkestan. Beyond Su-chou, where the mediaeval Great Wall of the Empire ends, 
this line thins out westwards into a series of small oases, comprising the present Yii-men- 
h^ien. An-h"^i, ^and Tiin-huang. These are situated in the w ide but for the most part utter*\' 
barren valley in, which the low'er course of the Su-lo Ho descends to its terminal basin in the 
flesert cast of the ancient Lop Sea bed. Map I. attached to my ‘ Ruins of Desert Cathay,’ 
and first published in the Geo^rapAica/ Journal for March 1911 to illustrate the explorations 
of my second journey, will help to make clear these essential features. 

As lor." as Chinese trade and military enterprise towards the Tarim Basin could con- 
tinue the move westwards in a straight line along that earliest route which hd through the 
clay and salt wilderness of the dried-up Lop to the ruined Lou-lan settlements, and which 
f succeeded in tracking right through by my Lop De>ert cxploiations of 1914-15,^ Tun- 
hnancr, the last oasis within the ancient (‘hinese border of Han times, rtmained the starting- 
point and eastern bridgehead as it were for the great desert cro.'^sing. But wlun .after the 
third century a.d. Lou-lan was abandoned to the desert, and this diflicult but most direct 
route became impossible for trafiic through total want of water, such intercourse wdth 
Central Asia as survived the downfall of Chinese political control over the ''Westein 
Regions ' was bound to be diverted almost wholly to the routes crossing the Pei-shan 
■ Gobi ” to Harai. 

Of these routes the one starting from the An-hsi oasis and leaclir\g in a nearly strciight 
line north-westw ards toAhe cultivable area of Kami at the southern foot of the Karlik-tagh 
must certainly have been at all times relatively the easiest and the most frequented. It 
follow s the line oi> Ashich the distance over absolute deseitgrouiid to be covered by travelleis 
from or to China proper is the shortest. It crosses the stony desert of the Pei-shan in 
eleven im^rches w hich our survey showed to aggregate to a total marching distance of about 
218 miles. Kami, owing to the irrigation facilities assured by its vicinity to the snows 
of the Karlik-tagh, has all through historical times been a place noted for its agricultural 
produce and a natural emporium^ for whatever traffic passed across the desert south-east- 
wards. An-hsi has not yet recovered from all the destruction caused by the great Tungan 
rebellion of the sixties of the last century. But even thus, scanty as its resources now' are, 
^hey suffice to allow' trade caravans and other travel parties to revictual locally. In earlier 

2 Cf. ior the lire of thib ancient Lou-lan route “ A third journey of exploration in Central Asia, 1913- 
16,*’ in GecgraphimlJournal, 1916, 48, pp. 124-129; also ‘Serindia,’ chap, xiv,, for a review of the Chinese 
bietorical notices b^^aring upon it. 
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times they are sure, as plenty of historical evidence shows, to have been considerably greater* 
What other routes there are, leading from Kami and the eastern extremity of the T'ien-shan 
tow^ards the border tracts of Kan-su and C-hina proper, all cross the barren wastes of the 
Pei-shan Gobi for considerably greater distances. 3 As my journey of fSeptember 1914 
from Mao-mei to the Karlik-tagh showed (see A third journey of exploration in Central 
Asia,'’ Geographical Journal, 48, p. 200) they offer the same, if not greater, difficulties about 
water and grazing. 

In view of these plaffn geographical facts it appears to me clear that the importance ot 
the route leading from An-hsi to Kami cannot have undergone any material change during 
the periods while it was open for Chinese intercourse with Central Asia, and further that 
its track is not likely to have ever diverged far from the present one. The latter conclusion 
is all the more justified because, as can be seen from the map attached to ‘ Desert Cathav ' 
and in fuller detail from sheets reproducing our surveys on the scale of 4 miles to 1 ineh,^ 
the actual road, except for a small detour between the springs of Ta-ch'iian and Sha- 
chTian-tzu, due to necessities of w ater supply, leads in wKat practically^ is a straidit line 
from An-hsi to the nearest outlying settlement of the Kami oasis. 

An-hsi, the ancient Kua-chou, where that episode of Hsiian-t&ang's travels starts with 
which we are concerned here, need not detain us long. In my ‘ Desert Cathav ’ I have 
already recorded what observations of its extant conditions I was able to gather durin<^ 
my stay's in 1907 (cf. ‘ Desert Cathay,’ 2, pp. 235 sqg.). The present AnGisi-chou, situated 
not far from the left bank of the Su-lo Ho, is, in spite of its grand name, “ the C’itv of the 
West-protecting [garrison],'' scarcely more than a straggling street within a big enclosure of 
crumbling walls. It ow'es its importance, such as it is, solely to being the last halting- 
place w ith local supplies on the road to Kami. To the south of the tow n " there stretches 
between the river-course and the foot of the outermost barren hills of theXan-shan a wide 
scrub-covered plain, where strip?^ of poor cultivation arc })roken up by' extensive stretcher of 
waste lands. Ruins of walled villages and towns abound in this desolate tract, attesting 
its former prosperity. Among them the largest and nlo^t central still beers the name of 
Kuachou-cJieng, the walled city of Kua-chou,'' and is known to local tradition as the ^ite 
of the ancient chief place of the district.^ Anticpiarian reasons, which I hav(‘ dis:ciisscu in 
‘ Serindia.’ make it appear highly' proba])ie that this tradition is correct, and that w e have 

3 Such routes leading across the IVi-diaii east of tiie Harn.-An-hsi line are indicated in sheets XXI 
XXIII. of the Russian Asiatic Trausfrontier Map, 40 rersts to 1 inch, partly from the surveys of Russian 
explorers like Grum Grishmailo and Obrucheif, paitly from native information.” A routc-Une distinct 
from the above and leading from Kami to the great bend of the Su-Io Ho Teas followed in ISOS bv Prof 
Futterer, who has very carefully described it in“ Geographische skizze der Waste G< Erganzuiigshelr 
No. 1.30, Pelermanns MitteHungen, 1902. This memoir provides a very instructive account nf the geology 
and physiography of the eastern Pei-ohan ranges in general. 

Of the several route-lines shown by the above Russian map as crossing the Pei-shan west of the 
An-hei-Hami road only one can be considered as practicable* and actually proved to exist. It is the one 
surveyed by Captain Roborovsky’s expedition m 1893, whieii branches off from the Chinese high-road at 
K’u-shui, four marches from Kami, and leads due south to Tun-huang. Owing to difficulties about water 
etc., it is but rarely' followed nowaday\=, Chinese travellers from the last-named oasis preurring to join 
the high-road at Hung-liu-yuan the second station after leaving An-hsi. The existence of the other routes 
m view of information collected by Captain Roborovsky and Prof. Pelliot, appears vrrv problematical 

4 See Sheets Nos. 73, 76, 77, 80, 81 of the Atlas prepared by the Survey of India for my * Serindia.’ 
Advance copies of this Atlas were presented early in 1914 under the orders of Surveyor-General of 
India to the principal geographical institutions of Europe and America. 

6 See for the exact position of this ruined site and the topography of the An-hsi tract the inset map 
on 1/M scale, in Map 1 of * Desert Cathay'.’ 
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to locate here the district headquarters of Kua-chou, where the ‘ Life ’ makes Hsiian-tsang 
arrive towards the close of 629 a.d.® 

The learned Buddhist monk had set out from Ch'ang-an, the Chinese capital, with the 
avowed object of ** travelling to the west to search for the Law in the kingdom of the Brah- 
mans/* i.e, India. But though the great T’ang Emperor T'ai Tsung (627-650 a.d.) vras 
already engaged on that policy of expansion westwards which was destined before long to 
reassert Chinese pow'er and authority in the Tarim Basin and even beyond after the lapse 
of long centuries, the traditional methods of Chinese seclusion against the barbarian West 
w ere still rigorously enforced on the Kan-su border. “ At that time the administration of 
the country was still new% and the frontiers of the Empire did not extend far. The people 
were subjected to severe restrictions, and nobody W'as peimittcd to leave in order to visit 
' foreign countries (cf; JuJien, ' Vie de H./ p. 16). 

So Hsiian-tsang had been obliged to leave Liang-chou secretly and to travel to Kua- 
chon by night marches. After his arrival there the Master of the Law , on inquiring about 
the western routes, was told : ' At 50 li from here, marching to the north, one comes to the 
River Hu-lu, of v^hich the lower course is wide and the upper one very contracted. Its 
waters are constantly whirling and flow with such impetuosity that they cannot be passed 
in a boat. It is near to the widest part that the Yu-mdn Barrier has been established, by 
which one is obliged to pass, and which is the key of the western frontiers. To the north 
w est, beyond this barrier, there are five signal-towers where the guards entrusted with keep- 
ing the look-out reside. They are a hundred li apart one from the other. In the space 
which separ?4tes them there is neither water nor herbage. Beyond these five towers there 
lie the desert of Mo-ho-yen and the frontiers of I-wu (Hami).*' 

The ' Life 'gives a touching account of how" the eager pilgrim came to brave the official 
prohibition and to venture into the dread desert beyond (see Julien, ‘ Vie de H.,’ pp. 17-21), 
()i\ receiving that information he had first become downcast, and having also suffered the 
loss of his horse, passed a month in distress. Then the local governor, who happened to be 
a man of piety, learned from spies cf Hsiian-tsang's intentions, showed him secretly their 
report, but in the end, mo\ed by his sincere fervour, decided to close an eye — more Sinicoe 
Still the saintly traveller’s troubles increased through the defection of two young monks 
who were to have accompanied him, and through the difficulty of securing a guide. But 
auspicious dreams and omens gave him fresh courage, and a devout young native helped 
him to meet in secret an aged “ barbarian who had dene the journey to l-wu fifteen times 
to and fro. The old man gave him the grave w aming : “ The western routes are bad and 

dangerous. At times streams of drift sand obstruct, at others demons and burning winds. 
If they are encountered no one can Cvscape. Often big caravans lose themselves and perish.’’ 

But Hsiian-tsang remained firm and declared that if he did not reach the country of 
the Brahmans in the end he would never turn eastward again to China. “ If I were to die 
on the way I should not regret it.” Thereupon said the greybeard : “ Master, since you 

are decided to start, you must mount my horse. More than fifteen times already, going and 
coming, he has done the way to I-um (Hami). He is strong and knows the routes. Your 
horse, on the contrary, is weak and will never reach there.” We ^ball see further on how 

6 Cf, Stan. Julien, * Histoire de la vie de Hiouen-thsang' (Paris, 1853), p. 17; also Beal, ‘ The life 
of Hiuen-tS'annr,’ p. 13. In subsequent quotations from the * Life ’ the version of the great French 
Sinologue wUl be followed, from which the latter work is in the main retranslated. 
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ii)iportant ft irart this hardy mount, lean and of russet colour/'* for which he exchanged his 
own., was destined to play in the pilgrim's final escape from death in the desert.' 

Thus mounted and accompanied h\ the young native who was to act as guide, Hsuan- 
t.sang started at night froin Kua-chou. ” In the third watch they came to the river and 
sighted the Y il-tnen Barrier from a distance. At 10 U from the point where the haiiier 
stood the upper ri\er-course had its banks not more than a chang (10 feet) apart.’' H( re 
a crossing was effected })y a rough foot-bridge which the '‘young barbarian" improvised 
with cut-down branches of trcc^, etc. Then, after resting by the liver-bank, they set out 
with the first rays of the sun. But after going a short distance Hsiian-tsang's companion, 
frightened by the dangers alicad. refused to venture licyoi.d, ar.d left the brave i)i]giim to 
Xuirsue his adventure alone. 

Before we ]U‘oceed to follow H>uan-tsarg further, it will be convenient to siim up 

indications derived from thi> brief account amd from the local informaTion pieviouslv 
reproduced Coiid to compc.re thein with the iictual topograj^hy of An-hsi. Starting friun the 
town of Kua-chou, the route to I-tru or Kami rirst led north for 50 li to the river Hu~lu, 
where the w .‘^tch-^tatioI^ of Y n-kuan, or tlie “ »fafle thate Barrier/’ was then i>lac€d. 
IVoiii this x^oint the route towards Hami turn.ed to the north-west and pa.s^cd towards the 
five signal-post^ maintained in the desert for look-out purposes. Hsiian-t^ang, having to 
avoid the “Jade OrXv Barrier" where* his unauthorized move Inyond the ])order would 
have been >tox»ped, set out from Kua-chou at night ai\d reached the river at a point some 
IG U above the watch-station. Having elYectcd a crossing, unxiciceivul. in the third w atch 
he thence picked up the track leading to the nearot of the watch-towers, and. as we shall 
Xrresently ^ee. arrived there aft(w covering SO li. 

It i> (‘ft^y to detiionstrate the full accord of the^e indications with the topographical 
facts as our ^ur\ ey >liov> > them. By the river Hu-lu ito other hut the »^uIo Ho 
meaiu.''' From the ruined towr* of Kua-ehou-ch'eng, which h\ view of its central ])oMliou 
emd >urvivirig local tradition may Sedely ]>e assumed to mark the ax^proximetc* site of the* 
Kt/ft-clou oT T'emu: tiiiio. it <S miles almo-t exactly due north in. a >traight line to the ]>oint 
where* tin* pr< ^f'Ut roa<l to Hami cr(»>sos the Su-Io Ho. If we assume that the rivcr-coi>r>e 
in Hsiian-t>ainr'- <Ica'- lay about 2 mile^ further to the north where our survev mark.s an o\I 
river-bed. tin* c/jn cnn iu in distance* with the 50 Ii of the ' Life ' becomes still closer : for the 
eepiatioa of 5 li to the* mile tlie* one which my exteitsive cxxrerience of Hsiian-tsanty^s 
distauce-reckoninu^ along Ccntral-Asian remtes has [>rovcd to be the geijerallv correct 

" Jn>‘ luoiitioi. of this t'Xp.nenceci e^uino wayfaier seems tu me to give a distinct touch of realitv 
t o the story as 7’GCit!’d-'*d in the ‘Life.’ I’ugether with other points to be indicated below it creates a 
ia’e.suruptK-n in favour of the substantial veracity of the aic^unt as received and handed down bv 
i Lsuan-tvang's ba/graphors. 

At th.* same timetlu* wav in which the ' Life * connects the acquisiti- m of this auspicious mount with 
a prognostic ILuan-t^m g had ’oceived fK^m a djvii.cr bef'ur his stait from Ch'ang-an, shevs the same 
ouair.t intermingling > i -ense of leajity and naivt- credulity which characterizes the personality r f m\- 
(‘hin -e patron sain^ -hk that of niany of ins c* Tapatricts, ancient and modLrn--thiough( ut his 
i.un • Fecords ' cf., <^.'7., * Dosert Cathay, ’ 2. , IS'C • I 

s I follow’ here d ai'-- interpretation ; see ‘Life of ifmen-tsiang, ‘ p. 10. Julie n's version would imply 
that tlw pohit f-i cro'^sii-jcr was at tin bri-rrier itsolf. Fait this (^bvic usiy cannot he the sense intended 
circe I he passage had to h effected secretly. Besides, we have been told before that the Yii-men Barrio 
?t>.od nhc-re the river wa.-- w'ldcst. and consequently may bo supposed to have b^en fordable. 

0 Xhi'^ ideiitificition with the Su-lo Ho, the Bulurgir of the Motigo^s, was first co'iootly made bv 
V do Sain‘ -Martin (cf. JuUen, ‘ M^rnoires de Hiouen-th^ang.’ 2/p. 2o2}. 
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average. That the roacl to Kami after leaving the river leads steadily in a north-westerly 
ilirection is shown by a look at the ma»p. Finally, the 80 U which Hsiian-tsang is said to have 
covered from the river'crossiug to the first watch-tower agree in a striking fashion with 
the 16 miles or so which the map shows between the abovemientioned old bed and the 
first halting -place, Pei-tan 4 zu, with its spring, on the present caravan road. 

As to the exact position of the Yii-meyi Barrier, as located at the time of Hsuan-tsang's 
dei>arture, I am unable to state anything definite ; nor does it affect his itinerary w ith which 
w e ai'e concerned here. I he discoveries made in the course of my explorations of 1907 along 
the ancient Chinese Limes have solved the question as to the original position and remains 
of this famous frontier station of the '' Jade Gate.' * once far away to the w est of Tun-huang,t9 
and there is strong antiquarian reason to ])e]ieve that even in H.siian-tsang’s times its transfer 
to the north of Kua-chou could not have been of old date.ti To the strict w atch over all 
trans-border traffic which was kept in ancient times at this western main gate through the 
original Great Wall, and which had its close analogy in the procediire observed down to 
recent times at the Chia-yu-kuan Gate west of Bu-chou, I have had repeated occasions to 
refer elsewhere (see 'Desert Cathay.’ 2.pp. 148, 154, 282 ; ‘Sorindia,' chap, xxvii., secs. i,ii). 

It will help us better to tappreciale the conditions under which Hsiian-tsang's desert- 
( rossing was effected, if we cast a rapid glance at the general aspects of the route as it 
( xists now' and at the topographical features distinguishing certain of its stages. To the 
Chinese, w ith their strongly fixed notions of civilized existence, this desert route must have 
at eJl times been distinct^ deterrent, whether they had to face it as soldiers, traders or casual 
travellers. It was easy to realize this as we moved along from one wretched little roadside 
station to another, each established with its refuse-filled ini:d hovels and tiny post of 
soldiers at a point where some shallow depression offers a scanty supply of w ater in spring 
or well. Only here and there do they offer patches of equally scanty grazing on scrub or 
reeds. The conditions of traffic I was able to observe while moving across the utterly barren 
wastes of gravel, crumbling rock or drift -sand which extend between thesemiserablehalting- 
])lace.s could certainly have changed but little since ancient times. 

The difficulties about securing a sufficiency of reed straw' and water for animals, togetht r 
with the ec[ually great dearth of fuel, must have at all periods seriously hampered the use of 
the route whether for trade or troop movements. The veiy- trying climatic conditions of 
tlie central Pei-shaii, with its dreaded north-east blizzards frequent in the winter and spring 
and with its parching heat and dust-storms in the summer, were always bound to imply 
grave risks for individual travellers. There is danger for them now' too, if unguided, of stray- 
ing from the track along certain portions, and obviously this risk must have been far greater 
.still during periods when the political seclusion of China prevented all regular traffic. 

rniformly barren and dreary as the ground crossed by the route is, it yet divides itself 
into certain distinct sections : in the detailed -map -sheets accompain’ing * Serindia ' we 
can easily make them out, and even the map of ‘ Desert Cathay ' suffices to mark their limits 

10 How long the “ Jade Gate Barrier*’ remained near Kua-chou, and when and how tlie present Yii- 
between Su-chou and An-hsi came by its designation derived from the ancient frontier station 
of Hau times, is another question which must be left for future investigation (cf. ‘ Desert Cathay ’ 2 ) 

1 15 sqq . ; ‘ Serindia,* chapter-xix., secs. Hii). 

U A passage of the T’ang Annals referring to the despatch in 610 a.b. of the famous Chinese Com- 
missioner Pei Cliu to Yii^m^n^kuan, distinctly places this frontier “ Barrier ’* at the town of Chin-ch’an'*^ 
( cf. Chavannes, ’ Documents surlesTurcs occidentaux, p. 18). Chinese antiqiiariaiis and local tradT 
tions of An-hsi seem to agree in considering Chin-changas a sub-prefecture dependent on Kua^jliou 
and situated to the east of the present An-hsi. But its exact pos tion still remains to b^ determined 
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Ihe first five inarches from An-hsi lead across a succession of narrow hill ranges, ail strik- 
ing approximately east to west and rising but little above the ^ude plateau-like valley’s 
between them. Water is found in springs Sit the first three stages (Pei-tan-tzu, Hung-liu- 
yiian, Ta-ch'dau). and subsoil drainage is reached by wells, not more than b to b feet deep 
at Ma-lien-ehing-tzu and Hsing-hsing-hyia, It is probalily not without reason that the 
boundary between the provinces of Kan-su and Hsin-chiang or Chinese Turkestan is fixed 
now close to Hsing-hsing-hsia ; for beyond, the character of the ground changes and dis- 
tinctK for the worse. Much of bare rocky ledges and of detritus is on the next t^o 

marches to Sha-ch'uan-tzd and KTi-shui, there being a steady descent of some 2,0(’0 feet 
from the average le\el of the pi t ceding stages. Vegetation even of the humblest sort 
becomes increasingly rare and the water decidedly brackish, as the name of K'u^shui 
Bitter Water/’ rightly indicates. 

But it is the next march to the station of Yen-tun which is most dreaded of all by 
Chinese wa.yfarers. Fhr a distance of some 35 miles it leads down over absolute^ ba.re 
gravel slojies into a great depression or trough lying at its bottom some 1,500 feet below 
the level of K’u-shui. Totally devoid of water or dielter oi any sort, this long march is 
attended with risks both on account of the great summer heat here experienced and the 
icy north-east gales to \\hicli it is exposed in the winter and spring. Carcases of transport 
animals mark th(‘ route all the way from KTi-shui ; nor are losses in human lives unknown 
hi^ve. From Yen-tun an.other march, over similar gravel wastes but much shorter, brings 
the traveller to the springs of Chaug-liu :<hm [C ha ng-Uii-^hhi in the 1 : 3.000,000 map is a 
misreading), at the southern edge of a wide belt of loess ground receiving subsoil water 
from the snows of the Karlik-tagh and covered with abundant '^crtib and reed -beds At 
('hang-liu-shui the first tiny patch of Kami cultivation is met, and after two more marches 
the town of Kami or Kumul is reached in the central oasis. 

With these topograjihical features of the route the essentied points in the story of Hsiian 
tsang’s desert journey can be proved to he in c]o^e accord. This agreement is all the more 
remarkable in view of the avowedly imperfect text of Hni-li ^ ' Life ' and the impossibility 
of checking its statements from Hsuan-tsang s own tracel recoids. A variety of details 
and personal touches strongly support the impression that Hui-li gathered his graphic 
account of the desert adventures from the Master's own lips and has reproduced it witli 
faithfulness. We know too mucli of Hsuan.-t^ang■s pious ardour and naive credulity to 
mistrust the few references to suiiernatural incidents ; tliey o}>vionsly reflect genuine 
subjects e illusions such as conditions {>f intense strain and real peril vere most likely to 
produce in a mind so devout and fervid. 

From Hui-li\s narrative of the journey we gather the following main facts (cf. Julien, 

' Vie de H,/ pp. 23 sqq.: Beal, * Life of H./ pp. 18 sqq.). Forsaken a short distance bej'ond 
the Su-lo Ho, by the • young barbarian "who was to ha\e acted as his guide, the pilgrim 
moved ahead alone, guiding himself by the liones of dead animals and the droppings of 
horses along the track Msions of arnxd hosts moving in the distance caused him alarm. 
But seeing them disappear on closer approach, he recognized that they were vain images 
created by the demons. Obviously mirages are meant such as I frequently observed 
on my first few marches beyond An-hsi. After covering 80 li Hsiian-tsang arrived at the 
first signal-tower. In order to pass it unobserved he hid himself until nightfall. When he 
tried then to replenish his water-bottle from the water near the tower he was shot at with 
arrows by the men on guard. On declaring himself a monk come from the capital they 
took him liefore the commandant of the ])Ost, 
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This, a native of Tun-huang. Wang-hsiang byname, closely examined him. Having 
verified his identity with the would-be pilgrim in search of the Law, about whom a report 
had reached him from Laang-chou, he felt pity and gave him a kindly reception. Having 
failed to persuade him to return, he directed him in the morning to proceed to the fourth 
tower comme.nded by a relative of his, On^ arriving there the same night Hsiian-tsang 
passed through a >imiiar experience. He was stopped by an arrow shot by the guard and 
then taken before the commandant. On receiving the message of Wang-hsiang the officer 
gave him hospitable welcome, but warned him not to approach the fifth and last watch- 
tower, as it was held by men of violent disposition. Instead he was advised to go to a 
spring, a hundred li off, called Yek^ma-ch'uan, i2<‘Xhe Spring of the Wild Horses, ’’and to 
replenish his water supply there. 

‘‘ A short di>tance from there he entered the desert called 3Jo-ho-yen, which has a length 
of 800 li and which in ancient times was called Ska-ho, or the ‘ River of Sand,’ One sees 
there neither bird^ nor quadrupeds, nor water nor pasture.’’ In this desert the pious tja- 
veller was troubled again by demonic visions, i,e. mirages, from which he protected himself 
by reading his favourite sacred text, the Prajna-paramita Sutra. After having coveicd 
a hundred li, he lost his w ay and failed to find the Spring of the Wild Horses.” To add 
to his distress he dropped the big water-skin he had been given at the fourth tower and lost 
its precious contents. ‘‘ Besides, as the route made long detours, he no longer knew which 
direction to follow . He then meant to turn back to the east, towards the fourth signal- 
tower. ' But after having thus proceeded for 10 li he thought of his oath not to take his 
w ay again eastwards until he had reached India. '' Thereupon fervently praying to Kuan- 
yin (Avalo-kitesvara) he directed himself to the north-w est. Looking all round he saw only 
limitless plains without discovering a trace of men or horse.s.” At night he w as troubled 
by lights lit by wdeked spirits, and in daytime by terrible sandstorms. “ In the midst of 
thf'se severe trials his heart remained a stranger to fear.” But he suffered cruel torment.s 
from thirst. 

After having thus travelled for four nights and five days without water he lay clown 
exhausted. In the middle of the fifth night after fervent prayers to AvaIokite.>vara he left 
refreshed by a cool breeze, and then found rest in short sleep. A divine vision seen in a 
dream roused him to a fresh effort. After about 10 li his horse, which also had found strength 
Xm L^et on its airain, suddenly turned into another direction, and after a few more U 
ce/* i'ied him to a patch of green pasture. When he had allowed his horse to graze and 
wa- about to move on, lu discovered a pool of clear water and realized that he was saved 
Hc.ving haltTcl a clay at this spot, he continued his journey with a fresh supply of water and 
fodder, and after two more days emerged from the desert and arrived at I-wu or Hann'. 

If we compare this summarized account of Hsiian-tsang’s desert crossing with the 
actual topography of the route from An-hsi to Hami, w e cannot fail to recognize their close 
{record in es>entia,l points as w ell as an obvious lacuna in the text of the ‘ Life. ’ This makes 
the pilgrim proceed in a single march from the first signal-tower to the fourth. But this 
clea.rly in contradiction with the previously quoted passage of the ' Life,’ w 1 ieh records 
the information given to Hsiian-tsang at Kua-chou : the north-west beyond this 

Barrier there are five signal-towers, . . . They are 100 li apart, one from the other.” We 
jwe thus obliged to assume that Hsiian-tsang in reality had to cover four marches from the 
river before recaching the fourth tower, and that in the narrative presented by the extant 
text two of these marches have been left unrecorded. 


12 Yeh’tn^-ch'uan U still a frequent designation for cK-sert localities l>eyond thf^ Kansu border. 
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Once allowing for this lacuna, which unfortunately has its only too frequent counter- 
parts in the ' Life ’ and is easily accounted for by the extant condition of its text, we can 
easily trace the stages and incidents of the desert journey. That the position indicated 
for the first signal-tower clearly points to the present Pei-ta.n-tzu, the first stage from An. 
hsi, has been shown above. The 480 li reckoned from the 8ii-lo Ho to the fifth signal- tower 
are in remarkably exact agreement with 96«iiles marching distance recorded by cyclometer 
on our journey from the river to Hsing-hsing-hsia, the fifth halting-place on the present 
road. The statement about the dreaded Mo-ho-yen desert extending beyond the fifth 
signed- tower is in perfect accord with the marked change for the worse which the character 
of the ground exhibits after we leave Hsing-hsing-hsia. Nor is it difficult to prove that 
all the matter-of-fact indications which the narrative of Hsiian-tsang’s experiences in this 
desert furnishes, are fully consistent with what the map show^s us. 

We read there that the traveller, having been advised to avoid the fifth signal-tower, 
i.e. Hsing-hsing-hsia, turned off from the main route at the fourth tower in order to reach 
the “ Spring of the Wild Horses,"' at a distance of 100 When he failed to find this and 
thought of regaining the fourth tower, he is said to have turned back to the east for a short 
while. This makes it quite clear that the Y eh-ma-cli' iian spring to which he had been 
directed must have lain in a westerly direction. Now a look at the Russian Trans-frontier 
map shows that the route from Tun-huang to Hand, as surveyed by Captain Rob or ov sky's 
expedition, passes at a distance of about 30 miles west of Ma-lien-ching-tzu before joining 
the An-hsi-Hami road at K'u-shui.and that one of its halting-plaices with water is to be 
found at about that distance to the west-north-west of Ma-lien-ching-tzu. Thus the 
existence, in the past or present, of a spring approximately in the position indicated for the 
Yeh-ma-ch'uau which Hsiian-tsang vainly sought for, hecomes very probable. That 
the pilgrim unguided failed to find it is an experience with which 1 bccamio only too often 
and painfully familiar myself when we made our way in September 1914 across unexplored 
portions of the Eastern Pei-shan (cf. Geographical Journah 48. p. 200). 

In any case it is certain that if at the present de.y a wayfarer from An-hsi had reason to 
avoid observation at Hsing-hsing-hsia he could do no better than leave the main route at 
Ma-lien-ching-tzu and strike to the west -north-west. He would have to cross there a coiu 
iinuation'of what appears to be the highest of the decayed hill ranges of the Pei-shan, the 
one which the main road passes in tortuou:> gorges just above Hsing-hsing-hsia. On such 
ground it w ould obviously be difficult to follow a straight line, and this circumstance may 
w'eil account for the passage in the narrative telling us that “ as the route made long detours 
he no longer knew^ which direction to follow ." After vainly searching for the ‘‘ Spring of 
the Wild Horses,’’ and a brief attempt to regain the fourth tow er, we are told that Hsiian- 
tsang turned resolutely to the north-west and continued his journey undaunted by thirst 
and the perils of the desert. It was a resolve needing all the religious fervour and courage 
of the great pilgrim, but it was also the wisest course to follow’ — for one who knew how’ to 
keep up that bee-ring. And that Hsiian-tsang fully possessed that instinct of the compass, 
80 prevalent among Chinese of whatever condition, is abundantly proved by the topogra- 
phical records he has left us in his * Hsi-yii-chi.’ 

As the map shows, this course to the north-west w as bound to carry the tr?*veller across 
the utterly barren gravel glacis about K’u-shui down to the Yen-tun depression, and beyond 
this to the south-eastern edge of the loess belt, w here subsoil drainage from the Karlik-tagh 
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supports vegetation. We are tolci that on his progress across the Mo-ho-yen desert he went 
without water for four nights and five days, until after the refreshing rest of the fifth night 
his hardy mount carried him a few miles beyond to pasture and water in a pool. Here we 
find once again the approximate distance reckoning, as indicated by the record of the * Life,’ 
as closely concordant with the actual topography as we could reasonably expect ; for wo have 
seen that on the present caravan road five marches are needed to bring the. traveller from 
IVIa-lien-cbing-tzu, i.e., the fourth signal-tower, to Chang-liu-shui, the first place with 
spring water and verdure on the Kami side, the total marching distance amounting to 106 
miles. 

There are likely to have been wells then as now on the regular route leading from the 
fifth watch-station to Hami, in positions corresponding, or near, to Sha-ch uan-tzu, Khi- 
Aui, Yen-tun. But how difficult, if not impossible, it would have beexi for H.siian-tsang, 
once off the caravan traek, to find them I know^ only too well from my own i>ersonul ex|)e- 
rience on similar desert ground. The line he followed obviously lay more or less parallel 
to the route. Yet this might easily have remained hidden from him even if approached 
within a few* miles. 

That it was the scent or local sense of his horse which enabled Hsiian-tsang in the end 
to reach the saving spring before succumbing to thirst and exhaustion, distinctly strengthen 
mv belief in the authenticity of the record as presented by Hui-li. We have been told in 
it before how Hsiian-tsang. when preparing for his adventure at Kua-chou, had wisely, by 
exchange for his own. secured this horse from ar* ‘‘ old barbarian *’ who had ridden it more 
than fifteen times to Hami and back (sec above, p. IS). The remarkable W'ay in which 
horses and camels in the desert can scent water and grazing fur considerable distances, (?r 
correotlv locate such places remembered from ])revious visits too well knov n to need mv 
personal testitnony. But T may well record this as regards the far t that a horse trained to 
desert travel may in the cold of a ( entral Asian winter well go on for five days without water. 
On mv crossing of the Takkimakan Uf the Kt‘ri\a Hivttr cmi onr fe^v' ponies could not he 
watered for fully four days (sec; * I)<‘-ert Cathay,' 2, pp. 301 yet. judging from their 

condition when vve at last struck the river, thev might probably have held out for a couple 
of day.s longiT. (It is true, they wore never ridden on this devert crossing.) It must also 
he noted that llie going on the uniform gravel slopes and plateaus of the Pei-shan is 
far less tiring t»; horses and to men, too, than the crossing of dune-covere*d areas in 
Taklamakan. 

The accuracy of the narrative preserved in the ‘ Life ’ asserts itself to the end ; for the 
tw^o more days which it makes Hsiian-tsang speinl en ronk bf^fore reaching Hami corres- 
pond exactly to the ^wo marches now^ reckoned from Cliang liu-shui to Hami town, a 
distance of some 35 miles. Thus wt close the story as handed dow’ii in the ' Life ' wdth 
the gratifying assurance that even this initial chapter of the pilgrim’s travels, which in 
view* of the grave perils and quasi- miraculous escape it records might most readily ha\'o 
lent itself to exaggeration and fiction, has retained in Hui-li ’s narration the form in which 
the Master of the LfAv himself is likely to have told it. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NKAil SHAhI KINGS OF AHMADNAGAR. 

By LIEUT. -colonel T. W. HAIG, C.S.T., C.M.G., C.B.E. 

(Continued from p. 8.) 

LI . — An account of Makhdpm KhvIja JahIn's attenuastoe on the Kino, and 
OF THE Marriage of his daughter to one of the princes. 

It has already heeu mentioned that Ratanatn, the brother ofMaWidum ^vaja Jahan. 
bad complained to the king of his brother’s oppression and had taken refuge at eourt,. and 
that Mathdiim Khyaja Jahan, Avhen the king went topunishhim, had fled and taken refuge 
with ‘Adil Shah, and had then fled to Gujarat. Ma^dum WiyAja Jahan, having now 
obtained a passport and safe conduct by the influence of .some of the courtiers, joined the 
court and made his submission to Burhan Nizam Shah. 

The king decided to restore to MaHidum Hiyaja Jahan, Parenda, which was his fief, ard 
by way of attaching him to himself, to obtain one of his daughters in marriage for Jliran 
Shah Haidar. Having laid the matter before his amirs, he ordered a pavilion fitfor the mai- 
riage feast to be constructed in that neighbourhood. I\hen this had been completed, the 
king occupied it and ordered the astrologers to fix an auspicious day for the wedding, ai, J 
when this had been done, Mran Shah Haidar and the daughter of Mattdum Hiyaja Jahan 
were married according to the rites of Islam and a great feast was held. A robe of honour 
was bestowed on MaHidum ^vSja Jahan, and the fortress of Parenda was restored to him 
by an order under the royal seal. 

The king passed the rainy season of that year in peace and festivity at Parenda and 
when the rains were over, re-assembled his army and, having informed Sadashivarava ■ f 
Vijayanagar of his intention, marched against Bijapur. 

Sadashivarava, who had been continuing his unsuccessful siege of Raichur, when lie 
heard of Btirhau Nizam Shah's intention, marched on Bijapiir with his army and join^-d 
Burhan Ni^m Shah before Bijapur. '*0 

Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, from fear of the army of Ahmadnagar, .shut himsejf up in the eitadel 
of Bijapur and was besieged there by the armies of Ahmadnagar and Vijayanagar. The 
heavy artillery of Ahmadnagar was brought against the citadel and maintained an incessant 
fire against its walls. Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah was in no wise slothful in his defence of the 
fortress, but displayed great valour and energy, and thus the .siege continued. Ev erv moi t- 
ing the fire of the siege guns began afresh and was silenced only at night. 

LII. — ^An account of the sickness which came upon Bueh-vn NiziM Shah 

AND CAUSED HIS RETURN FROM BiJaP^R. 

While the siege vas in progress, Burhan Nizam Shah fell sick and had to take to hi,-, 
bed. The learned Persian physician Qasim Beg, who enjoyed great confidence after the 
king’s death, advised him that it was unwise to remain in the field or to continue the .siege 
and proposed that peace should be made and that the king .should return to Ahmadnagar! 
As this proposition was supported by the amirs and the officers of the army, the king accejKed 
it, and agreed to return to Ahmadnagar and to remain there until God restored his health 
sufficiently to allow of his attacking Bijapur again. He therefore sent a message to 
Sadashivaraya infoiuning him of his intention to abandon the siege, and Sadashivarava 
marched from Bijapur for Vijayanagar. 

120 This invasion of the Bijapur kingdom, in 1654, is described by Firishta as Burhan Nirdm Shfth’s 
last campaign against Bijapur, but according to him Ibrahim ‘Idil Shah di(# not stand a siege in the citadel 
of but fled to the fortress of PanhSla. 
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Burliaii Xlzam Shah then returned to Ahmadnagar, where he was received with much 
joy by his subjects, who came to pay their respects to him. but aithough he took his seat 
on his thrrjne, his weakness increased day by day and he was attacked by a variety of 
diseases again.st which the skill of the physicians was of no avail. 

LIII. — An account or thk quarrels between the princes before the death of 
BuRHiN Xjzi31 ShIH, and of the end of that AFFAIR. 

Historians of the Sultans of the Dakan relate that Burhan Xizain Shah had six sons.^-' 
each' of whom was worthy of a crown and a throne. (I) Minin Shah Husain was the eldest 
-on and was superior to his brothers in wdsdom, generosity, and bravery. Most of the 
omirs and officers of state, but especially Qasim Beg and the rest of the foreigners, 
w ere in favour of his elevation to the throne. Xext came (2) 'Abdul Qadir, on whom 
Burhan Xizam fShah, for the love which he bore to him, had bestoived an ajtabgtr and an 
umbrella, and lio had mairied a daughter of Darya ‘Jmad Shah. The honour which the 
king had bestow ed on him induced the people to think that he was destined for the throne, 
i.nd his maniege had strengthened his position, Xexteame (3) Miran Shdh 'Ali, who w^as, 
through hi^ mother, the grandson of Tsma’ii 'Adii Shah. Xext came (4) Miran Shah 
Haidar, whu.^e marriage to the daughter of Maklidum Khvaja Jahan has been mentioned. 
Then came (Oj ]\Iiran Muhammad Baqir, who fled aiul took refuge with Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah 
..lul is yet (a.h. l.oOO— a.d. 1591) living. Then came (6) Miran Khudabanda. 

Of all these A>ns the two most worthy of the throne w'ere Miran Shah Husain and Miran 
‘Abdul Qadir. of whom the latter w'as at first the favourite of the king, who for the love that 
he bore him, bestowed on him an umbrella and an dftdbgir and thus distinguished him above 
ids brother. Later, how ever, when Burhan Xizaiu Shah was guided into the way of truth 
and became a convert to the religion of the twelve Imams, Miran Shah Husain, who was 
predestined happiness in both worlds, and to the kingdom, followed his example, while 
Miran ‘Abdul Q^Vlir, led astray by the unw orthy Maulana Pir Muiiammad, strenuously 
refused to accept the faith and became disaffected towards hi^ father, and was awaiting 
.111 opportunity of ridim in rebellion and throwing the kingdom into confusion. The king 
luituraliy w ithdrew' his favour from Mirdn ‘Ab<lul Qadir and now* inclined w'h oily to Miran 
Shah Husain, whom he treated w ith more honour both in pulilic and in private, though as 
H matter uf precaution, he still gave Miran 'Abdul Qadir a place beside himself in darbar 
and Miran Shah Husain a place behind himself. He determined, at the same time, that 
iMirau Shah Husain should succeed him on the throne. 

For thi^ rea-on the twa:> princes w’ere extremely jealous of each other and there was per- 
petual emuitybetw een them. The king ga\ e the fort of Daulatahdd toMiran ‘Abdul Qadir, 
Jurnar to Miran Shdh Husain, and Pali to Miran Shdh 'Ali, and established a rule that 
w henever tlie royrd aaiiiy asscinljled for an expedition, the prince'? '>hould be excused from 

121 Firishta (li, 235) gives the following list and description of the sons of Burh An Nizam Shah I. 
(T Husam, and 12) ' Abdul Qadir, by the courtesan Amina ; (3) Shah ‘ Ali, by Bibi Mariyam, daughter of 
Yusut ' Add Shah ; (I) Shah Haidar, who married the daughter of Ma khdum Khvaja Jahan the Dakani; 
(5) 3>liran. Alutammad Baqir, who died in BijApur ; and (6) Prince Sultan Muhammad KhiidAbanda, who 
Bied in Bengal. 

Sayyid * Ali’& account of the strife lietween the brothers does not differ materially from Firishta's 
',u. ’-35). FirUhta says that * Abdul Qadir was supported by his other brothers and that the Foreignera 
and Africans supported Husain, and the Dakanis and Hindus, ‘Abdul Qadir. The Dakanis and the 
Africans usually foUo^ved the same policjn ‘Abdul Qadir took refuge with Darj'a ‘Imad Shah in Berar, 
where he died. 
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attending and should go to their forts, in order that they might have no opportunity of 
quarrelling and fighting. 

Now that the king’s health vas failing and that he vas weak. Qasim Beg and the rest 
of the officers of state thought it advisable that the princes should go to their forts, as their 
presence in the capital was likely to lead to disturbances and strife, for, they said, should 
the king recover, all would be well, but should he die, they would be able, at their leisure, to 
elect to the throne that prince most fitted for the position and most acceptable to the army 
and the people. They therefore approached the king and represented that it would be well 
if the princes were sent to their forts, in order that there might be no fear of open strife 
between them, until the king should summon them again to the capital. The king accepted 
their advice and issued orders accordingly. 

Mirau 8hah *Ali at once obeyed the order and retired to his fort of Pali ; but jVCran 
* Abdul Qadir was suspicious of the motives of the amtrs and delayed his departure, hoping 
that he would be able to remain in the capital until Miran Shah Husain had left for 
Junnar, and would thus be in a position to make good his claims. Mir4n ShAh Husain 
divined his intention and said that he would not leave the capital untjl Miran 'Abdul 
Qadir had, in accordance with custom, first departed for Haul at abaci. 

Qasim Beg and others of the arrUrs now secretly advised xMiran Shah Husain not to 
leave the capital until iEran 'Abdul Qadir had departed, but to collect his troops and depart 
as soon as 'Abdul Qadir had left, as though he were marching to Junnar, and then to halt 
without the citj^ and to a%vait events. 

When Miran ’Abdul Qadir saw that he could no longer delay his departure, he collected 
a small body of horse and took the road to Daulatabad, but halted in the village of Chamar 
Tekri, which was afterwards known as Son Tekrl. 

Theji Miran Shah Husain left the fort and assembled his army, and ordered the duroqhas 
of the elephant stables to draw up the elephants with their standards and banners. He 
then znarched out of the city in royal state and drew up his army in the plain of KalA 
Ohabutra. which is near the fort. Then the whole army of the Dakan with its officers and 
Foreigners, drawiz up in order, marched out and joined the prince and made obeisance to 
him. Although most of the Dakauis had sworn to support Miran ‘Abdul Qadir, all now 
joined AEran Shah Husain, and not a man sheued any incliization to join the enemy, so that 
Husain had possession of all the elephants and artillery. 

Although Miran 'Abdul Qadir found that the armed strength necessary to enable him 
to gain the kingdonz had passed out of his control, he endeavoured to supply the deficiency 
by valour, and ordered his troops to advance to the attack. Jfiran Shah Husain’s army 
advanced against them and defeated them, and ]VKran 'Abdul QMir was forced to seek 
refuge in flight. WTxen the sun set, his followers deserted him and took their separate 
ways, and his eleiffiants, horses, umbrella, and dftdbgir, fell into the hands of Mfran 8hah 
Husain. Miran ‘Abdul Qadir then, with one elephant and a few attendant.s, made his way 
with great difficulty, to Berar. 

When the enemy was defeated, xVIiran Shah Husain ordered his troops to refrain- from 
pursuing the fugitives, and by way of precaution, kept his army under arms all that night 
and did not himself dismount till sunset. In the morning he went to pay his respects to 
his father, who still lived, but was near death. Qasim Beg told the king that the long-stand- 
ing enmity between iCran Shah Husain and jVEran ‘Abdul Qadir had at length culminated 
in battle and bloodshed, that Miran 'Abdul Qadir had been defeated and had fled to Berar, 
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aud that Mirto ►Shah Husaiu had come to pay his respects. The king, whose breathing 

laboured, no longer had the power of s[)eech, but he looked on the face of his eldest 
sun and shed tears. 

LJV. — The Death of BurhIn XizIm ShIh. 

After ADran Shah Husain had paid his respects to his father, Burhan Nizam Shah's 
spirit took flight for its abode in. Paradise, and the amtrs. the officers of state, and the ladies 
of the haram were plunged into grief. The amirs, having arranged for the washing of the 
late king's body and for the funeral ceremony, buried him in the Rauzah garden, which is 
the burial place of the Nizam Shahi family. The body was aften\ ards exhumed by order 
of Husain Nizam Shah and was sent to Karbala where it w'as buried near the shrine of the 
Imam Husain. The death of Burhan Nizam Shah I occurred, according to the best known 
accounts, on Muharram 24, a.h. 901, (Dec. 30, 1.553). In that year died three great kings 
who had not their equals in Hindustan, nay, in the w hole world, and a learned man w rot 
tlu' following verse^ as a chronogram for their death: 

‘At one time came the decline of three kings from whose justice Hind was the abode of 
peace. ^ 

The first w as >Eahmud, kins of Gujarat, who, like his kingdom, w as in the pride of youth. 

The second w'cs Tsiim Shah the king of Dihll, wKo in Hindustmi w' as a lord of the 
fortunate conjunction ; 

The third was Nizam, that Bahri king, w ho was seated as kino; in the Dakan. If vou 
ask me the da.te of the death of these three kings, I answ er, The decline of the kiuas.” t2* 

Burhan Nizam Shah thus reignerl over the Dakan for fifty years, and his age at the 
time of his death vas 5S years^ for he ascended the throne when he was eight years of 
age. in A.H. 918 (a.d 151 2 - 13 ). But God know s the truth. Burhan had, according 
to all aceoup.ts. six >ous, as has been already mentioned. 

When Miran 'Abdul QMir fled from Mrau Shah Husain, he went to Berar in the hope 
of t)l)taining assistance from Darya ‘Tmad Shah, wKo, in obedience to an order from 
Husain, Nizam Shah, requested him to leave his country, w hich he did, and wTiit to Bijapflr, 
where he remained until his death under the protection of ^\dil Shah. 

Aliran Shah 'AU, w*ho was the grandson of Ismail ^\dil Shah, was in the fortress of 
Pali at the time of Husain Nizam Shah's accession, and let himself down from the wall and 
tl(‘d to Bijapur. Here he assumed the umbrella and dffdbgtr of royalty and man-hed to 
Sholapiir, but w'as defeated by Husain'.'^ army and returned to Bijapur, as w ill be described 
hereafter. Miran Shah like Miran ‘Abdul Qadir, spent the rest of his life in Bijapur 
and died there. 

Miran Muhammad Baqir w^as imprisoned in the fortress of Chandur in the early part 
oi the reign of Husain Nizam Shah and remained there until the reign of Murtaza Nizam 

122 This chronogram is very well-known and is quoted with variations, by several historians. It 
was composed by Maul^na Ghulam ‘AH Haidar Sh^h, father of the historian Pirishta. A better reading of 
the first hemistich of the fourth couplet is, The third was Niz^m-ul-Mulk Bahri.*’ The chronogram is 

J \jj (‘‘ the decline of the Kings ”) giving the date 961. Sayyid ‘Ali very carelessly gives it here as 
oy (<‘ the death of the Kings ’') which gives the impossible date 1403, The two kings besides 
Burhan were MahmM III of Gujarat and Islam Shah, son of Shir Sh^h, of Dihli. The name of the latter 
if usually corrupted, by imdlahj into Islim, and sometimes Salim. 

Muharram 24, 961, seems to be too early a date for Burhan’s death, for according to Firishta 
(ii. 234) it was not until H. 961 that he set out for Bijapur ; but perhaps Firishta 'a date is wrong. 

123 See page 38, where Sayyid ‘Ali places Ahmad s death and Burhan's accession in a.h. 911 

(A.n, 1505-06). 
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Shiih I. when he was released by the comm and of that king and went to Bijapur where he 
still (a.h. 1000= a. d. 1591-92) lives. 

Mirau Shah Haidar,, having been disappointed of asbistance from Xasir-iil-MnIk and 
^lakhdiim Wivapi Jahan. joined hi'^ ])rothers in Bijapur, and there died. 

LV. — The Character of Burhan XizIm Shah. 

Sayyid *Ali. after praising Burhau Xizam Shah for his generosity, his valour, his con- 
veision to the Shi‘ah faith, his invariable success in war, and other qualities, enumerates 
the fort‘< which he captured. ^24 j£p explains that in the Dakeai, qalakmeB,ns a fort built 
on a hill, and hisdr, a fort built on a plain. The enumeration is as follows: — (1) the hill 
fort of Rola Chola, (2) the hill fort of Kachtan, (3) the hill fort of Katra, (4) the hill fort 
of Anki. (5) the hill fort of Kondhana. (6) the hill fort of Purandliar, (7) the hill fort of 
Rohera, (8) the hill fort of Kherdrug. (9) the hill fort of Alang-Karang, (10) the hill fort of 
Ramsej, (11) the hill fort of Aundhyatya. (12) the hill fort of Markonda, (13) the hill 
fort of Kohej, (14) the hill fort of Bola, (15) the hill fort of Haholi, (16) the hill fort of 
Trimbak, (17) the hill fort of Anjtr, (18) the hill fort of Bhorap, (19) the hill fort of 
Karkara, (20) the hill fort of Haris. (21) the hill fort of Judhan, (22) the hill fort of Antur, 
(23) the hill fort of Galna, (24) the hill fort of Chandher, (25) the hill fort of Rajdher, 
(26) the hill fort of Pali. (27) the hill fort of Ratangarh, (28) the hill fort of Dhorap- 
Wanki. (29) the hill fort of Vanjarai. (30) the fort of Anhawant, (31) the fort of 
Salapur. (32) the fort of Parenda, (33) the fort of Qandahar, (34) the fort of Ausa, 
(35) the fort of Kaliyani, (36) the fort of Manikpunj, (37) the fort of Kodeval, (38) the 
foit of Ketra. (39) the fort of Bodhera. (40) the fort of Erka, (41) the fort of Sitonda, 
(42) the fort of Taltam, (43) the tort of Tanker. (44) the fort of Lohogarh. (45) the tort 
()1 Moranjan, (46) the fort of KawanT (47) the fort of Beinvari, (48) the fort of Karnala, 
(49) the fort of Satkasa, (50) the fort of Morkek (51 ) the fort of Amvas, (52) the fort of 
Hatka, (53) the fort of Tabakaba, (54) the fort of Taltam Batyala. (55) Koldeosher, 
(56) Rajdeoher. (57) Bhisa Anker, (58) Trimbak Banesa. 

Of these forts Antur and Galna, Ijy reason of the rebellion of Baharji and Danva, 
their commandant passed out of the posses'-iion of Burhau Xizam Shah at the time 
when he marchefi to assist Sada^hu'araya in the siege of Raiehur. but w'ere recaptured 
in the reign of Hii>ain Xizam Shah. a'> will be i*elated hereafter. 

Burhau Xizam Shah built many hiiilding> and laid out many gardens, among them 
tlie buildings and gardens of the fort of Abmadnagar, which were named Baghdad 
an.d were the royal residence. These buildings and gardens were verv fine 

There was also the beautiful garden of the oidlnrU which was completed bv Malik 
A. madTabrizi. Th(‘ king also built the almshouse of the tw elve Imams, and other 
mosques and col leg 

I have not translated S&yyid * All’s encomium of Burhan Ni^am Shah I, which is long and fulsome 
uor havf I attempted to identify all the forts here enumerated. It is probable that the text is corrupt 
in some places. wSome of the forts have been noticed before. No. 4, Anki, is probably Ankai situated in 
20=9' N. and 74=28' E. No. 9 should be Alang-Kulang, twin forts situated in 19=351 N. and 73®40' E No 16 
Trimbak, is situated in 19‘56' N. and No. 36, Manikpunj, in 20=13' N. and 74=44' E. No. 48 KamAla * ^ 
perhaps Gimare. situated in 20=4' N. and 73=39' E. • * . is 

125 The Baghdad palace was built on the site of the building in which Burhan had seen the viaioa 
of Muhammad and the Imams. The garden of the old kdrtz, or underground watercourse, was afterwards 
known as the Bdnh-i^Hasht Bihisht, or “garden of the eight heavens.” The almshouse of the tweire 
Imams was plundered by a zealous Sunni officer of the imperial army during the siege of Ahmadna^^i^ 
by Sultan MurM and the l^an^an^, ‘ ® 
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Burhan Xizam Shah \^as in the habit of taking counsel with his amtrs, ministers and 
officers of state before entering on any enterprise and in all matters of administration. 
His most intimate counsellors were Shah Tahir, Kamil Wian. Miyan Raja, Partab 
Jiai. and some others. If any one of these happened to be absent when any matter was 
discussed, the arguments were, by the king’s command, repeated to him by the other 
counsellors and he was called upon for his opinion. After Shah Tahir's death I'tibar 
lAan was admitted to the king's privy council. 

Burhan Xizam Shah was very merciful, and in punishing wrong-doers, never acted 
hastily or w ithout careful consideration. His forbearance w as great, for many times ’Abdul 
Qadir, instigated l^y ill-disposed per?5ons who hated the religion of the twelve Imams, 
plotted against his life and sometimes even came to court with the intention of making an 
attempt on his father's life, but though all this w'as discovered to the king^ he never made 
any attempt to seize and imprison the conspirators, but ignored theju. He used, however, 
to tell Mirtia .Shah Husain, in whom he had the greatest confidence, of this matter ; and 
when he went to lii> priv^ate apartments to take his ease, Miran Shah Husain always 
mounted guard there, and whenever 'Abdul Qadir made any attempt to enter, he was 
frustrated by his elder brother. 

Another of Burhan Nizam Shah's characteristics was his exact and methoiiical appor- 
tionment of his time, both for business and amusements. \Mien he had finished his morn- 
ing prayers, the jesters would appear, and the king would amuse himself for ^ while w ith 
them. Then he would dress, and the ymhallddrs would come, and ho would continue 
to amuse himself with jesting until the councillors arrived. After sitting with his council- 
lors, he w ould mount his horse and ride forth and inspect the elephant stables, the stables, 
and the w orkshops, and would approve what was being done w ell and point out what w as 
being done ill. He w ould then return and have his morning meal and would amuse himself 
the while with jesting. After the meal he w ould transact business of state, and (l(‘cide cases, 
inquiring personally into all administrative and revenue matter^. and also into all questions 
of holy law, with the helj) of the learned men who were present. Religious discussions often 
took place at court ami the king often discussed ably on religious questions, so that the 
guests at this feast of reason and flow of soul found ample focxl provided. Learned men and 
disputants, officers in charge of departments, all assembled. The officers got the orders, 
which they had ready, past the signet and made their representations regarding them ; the 
learned men held disputations, and musicians and singers of Hindustan and Khurasan 
enlivened both the ear and the wit by their music and songs. The king used to speak on all 
subjects in such w'ise that all w ho heard him were delighted, and he would put aside all cere- 
mony. He would then retire for a short time to rest, and v\ hen he aw oke, the musicians and 
singers w ould again be summoned and hew*ouId sit and listen to them and talk w ith them, 
and make interpolations in their songs, and jest with them. Tn the afternoon he would go 
to his prayers again, and when the lamps were lit, the courtiers, councillors, and officers of 
state again assembled, and until the fourth hour of the night were engaged in discussing 
and deciding affairs of state and in relating anecdotes and uttering witticisms. After these 
had been disunissed, the mimes were sometimes brought in, and the king w ould engage in dis- 
course w ith them till ten o’clock. Sometimes again the camp boys would be brought in and 
set to wrestle with one another and to abuse one another, when they would use expressions 
which both delighted and astonished the king. At one, or two o’clock, the king w ould retire 
to rest, and again, when the sun rose, the same round of duties and pleasures would follow. 

la® Mahnlldars were either officers in charge of quarters of the city or Governors of rural districts* 
probably, in this case, the former. 
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The king never departed from this routine, and even in the field, vrhen the officer.s of the 
guard had to attend for orders, and when writing had to be done at night in. the matter of 
issuing orders for the drawing up of troops, neither these duties, nor the daily round already 
mentioned were neglected. The king would ride out and inspect in person the defences, 
the guu-ca«iTiages and waggons and the positions of all the troops in camp, lest intervals 
should be left unguarded, and would issue orders to remedy defects. Xothing escaped 
his eye and nobody could venture to be out of his place by a hair’s breadth, or to display 
any lack of vigilance. At all great feasts, on birth-days, and especially on the birthday 
of the iwophet, great bancpiets were held, at vhich food and drink of various kinds were 
serv'ed to the whole army. The Sayyids, from the love which the king had to the house 
of the j>rophet, were specially honoured, for he poured water over their hand> himself. 
This laudable custom established by Burhan Xizam Shah is still (a.h. 1000 = a. d. 1591-92) 
observed by his successoi’s. Every petition ])resented di;ring the days on which these 
feasts were held received the king’s special attention., and it rarely failed of receiving a 
favourable reply, no matter from whom it came. ai\d gifts and ro])es of honour were 
freely distributed. These customs are still observed by the Xizam Shahi dvnastv. 

[To be continued.) 

ARVAX MOTHER-RIGHT ^ 

By i^ROFESSOR H. J. ROSE. 

Intmlnctory ^ote by the Editor. 

[I have much pleasure in bringing the following remarks and the request accom- 
panying them to the readei-s of the Indian Antiquary in the hope that some of them 
may be able to help him in what he wishes to achieve. 

Mr. Rose desires to have evidence — ancient and modern. — sent nim from In.dia to 
prove or disprove the existeiw‘e there now, or at any time, of Mother-right among the 
population usually classed as Aiyan (as distinguished from Dravklian, Aborigin.al and 
non-Ainan), f.c., a.mong that part of the population which is allied to the Indo-Germanie 
races. Mr. Ro^e, on the prt*sent e\idence available, does not favour the proposition that 
it ever existed among this race. The point now is to prove the allegation one wav or 
the other if possible. — ^R.C.T. ] 

Since the days of 5lorgan. ^rekennam aivl Bachofeu. much ha-^ been written, a 
good deal of it very loosely, aubout the sy'-tem formerly known as matriarelu'. but now, 
by the help of a^ loan-word from German, better labelled mother-right or mother-kin. 
This system I need not describe to anyone who kitows even, the rudiment^ of In.dia.n 
.sociology. It is that of the Khasis and of the Xairs, to give no other examplo. Under 
it. relationship is traced through the motliei* as ii\ fatlier-right it is traced through 
the fa.>ther. The father is legally no kin to liG own children, aiul therefore in strict 
torms of this system may be found marrying bis own daughter ; and the head of the 
family is usually the mother's brother, or in default of such a one. her nearest male 
rela-tion on the divstaff side.* 5Iodifications aitd corruptions of such a.n a,rraiigement are 
common enough, e,^., among the Veddahs of Geylon, who practise cross-cousin marriage. 

easy W’ay of providing the husband with a legal relationship towards his children, if 
any are born. 

I do not proi)ose in this aadiole to attempt a siiin ey of [ndiait mother-right, which 
1 am quite incompetent to do, but to appeal to those who know India, past and present, 
to contribute from their knowledge towards the accomplishment of a work of common 
interest. 
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Some years ago I was led to examine the statements of one or two writers to the 
effect that snch a system had existed in ancient Greece, not very long before the 
vlassical epoch, and in that connection to consider also the claim, which was at that 
time (1911) generally made, that mother-right was the earlier system which had 
ev'erywhere preceded father-right. My investigations led me wholly to deny the cogency 
of the supposed evidence for Greece ; and recently I have #ome to a similar result in 
the case of ancient Italy, outside Etruria, which is known to have been matrilinear. 
My results ha\ e appeared in Folk-Lore {On the Alleged Evideme for Mother-Right in Early 
Greece, XXII, 277 ; Mother-Right in Ancient Italy, XXXI, 92). But the interest of the 
subject has been made all the clearer by these partial investigations, and I now hope 
to collect materials and collaborators for a book on the question of Indo-Germanic 
mother-right in general, 

I would not be understood here to beg the question whether there ever was such a 
thing as an Indo-Germanic people. I freely confess that I do not know, and I am doubt- 
ful if any one else does. What we do know however is, that there was an Indo-Germanic 
language, whoever may have spoken it. Xow a language is a very important culture- 
complex, and is almost sure to attract other complexes to itself. Teach a Gold Coast 
negro to speak English, and he certainly does not become an Englishman ; but it is more 
than likely that he will, if he has the opportunity, wear some parody of English dress, 
try to imitate English customs, perhaps become, or pretend to become, a Christian, and 
look down upon such dam' niggers ’’ as have not these marks of civilisation. So with 
the Indo-Germans ; whether they were one race or twenty, they had a language in 
common, whose dialects we most of us speak to this day. and therefore it is verv^ likely 
that they had in common other culture-complexes. Thus for the study of any Indo- 
Germanic sociological phenomena, whether the people immediately under discussion 
live in Travancore or Iceland, it is useful to have as full knowledge as possible of the 
customs and history of their co-linguists, however remote. Hence in particular, if we 
would determine W'hether or not Italian, Teuton, Slav, or Greek w^ere ever matrilinear, 
a knowledge of the full evidence for India is of* much use. 

But such a book as I hope to see published must needs be the work of specialists. 
To cover one region adequately is no easy task for one man ; to cover them all, in any 
but the most superficial w^ay, is out of the question. Therefore I have for some time 
been looking for collaborators, and have thus far met with considerable success. But in 
the case of India, the mere collection of material is proving to be a vast affair, and it 
is for help in this respect that I now appeal. 

The material required is of three kinds, as foUow^s : — 

(1) Evidence from the ancient Aryan texts, from the earliest to the latest, 
tending to show^ 

(а) Prominence in the family or elan of the maternal uncle, or an especially 

close tie between him and his sister’s children (such as that between 
Arthur and Kilhw’ch, in the Mabinogian, which gives colour to the theory 
that the Kelts were once matrilinear), 

(б) Stories of marriage, or irregular connections, between persons related 

closely by father-right, but not by mother-right. Tn all such cases it 
should be noted how the story is told, «.e., whether great abhorrence i.s 
expressed at the incestuous union, or whether there is my tendency to 
treat it as nothing out of the common. 
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(c) Traces of inheritance through women, or of women holding property, In 

early times, in their own right. 

(d) Surnames formed from the name of the mother. 

(e) Stories in which father and son are strangers or enemies. Here it should be 

noted whether or not the son is legitimate, also if the estrangement or 
enmity is viewed with horror or not. 

(/) Relationship-names of any kind indicating, on analysis, a system other 
than the patrilinear, 

(2) Evidence from later times, and especially customs existing at the present day, 
or noted in the earlier books of travel and exploration, tending to show survival of any 
such phenomena in an Aryan community anywhere in the peninsula. 

(3) Evidence tending to show that any such community has at any time been 
influenced in the direction of mother-right by any of non-Aryan, matrilinear peoples 
of India. T would point out in this connection that such phenomena as the unions 
between hypergamous Brahmans and Nair girls prove nothing at all. The men in 

this ease do not want to marry, or to have anything to d« with the children of the ^to 

them — irregular union. The women, according to their own ideas, are married and 
their clan assumes, accorrling to its regular custom, the custody of their children. 

It may be that there is no such evidence. If so, that fact is in itself evidence, 
and w^elcome a.s such. It may be that Maine's picture of the undivided Indian family 
is perfectly correct for the earliest times in which a family existed among the Aryans at 
all, as in my opinion it is true, mutatis mutandis, for Rome, as soon as the gens ceased to 
be, wliat I think it originally was, an exogamous group with classificatory relationship. 
In any e\ent, I am only too willing to receive and arrange any evidence that may be 
sent me, only asking that in the case of bulky or rare works quoted, there be furnished, 
not references onlj". but extracts. When the material is gathered, I propose to submit 
it to the judgment of the Editor of this magazine, to be shaped into an article and 
finally, I hope, incorporated with the rest into the book I am planning. 


THE EARLY COURSE OF THE GANGES. 
By NUNDOLAIi DEY, M.A., B.L.; CALCUTTA. 


{Continued from 14.) 

But before we proceed to identify the mouths of the Ganges, as stated by Ptolemy 
we must try to form some idea of the Delta or rather the 
eeJond cento!" configuration of the head of the Bay of Bengal, as it existed. 

in the second century of the Christian era. In Ihe fifth century 
B.c. Tamralipta (modern Tamluk) was a maritime port ; it was then called the 
port of Surama or Suhma, the modern Ra^Iha.'^^ The two merchants Tapussa and 
Bhallika who gave honey and other articles of food to Buddha juat after he attained 
Buddhahood, landed at this port. Fa Hian, who visited Tamralipta in the fifth century 
A.D., says that it was situated on the sea ; Hiuen Tsiang, who visited it two centuries 
later, also says that it bordered on the sea. It appears from Ravenshaw’s Memorandum 


W See my Notts on (he history of tht District of Hu^hli or the Ancient R6da in JASB*^ 1910 p 002 
•i Bealf Btcords of Western Countries, intro., p. czxi, vol. II, p. 200. 
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an the Ancient Bed of the Eiver Soane and Site of Palibothra that “ during the boring in Fort 
William with the view of making an Artesian well, a fossil bone was brought up from a depth 
of 360 feet below Calcutta, which evidently proves that part of the Delta was (geologically 
speaking) a comparatively modem accumulation of alluvial deposits, and it is not impos- 
sible that Calcutta itself may at that period (460 b. c.) have been not far distant from the 
mouth or one of the mouths of the Ganges/’ It also appears from the Mahdvama^^ that 
the Ganges near Panqua, anciently called Pradyumna-nagara*^ and Morapura which is 
evidently a corruption of Marapura,®® was very close to the ocean in the fourth century b.o. 
when Piijdu Sakya, who was Buddha’s cousin, founded a settlement at this place. 
Perhaps this old bed of the Ganges became afterwards the bed of the Sarasvatl (not the same 
as its namesake of the north-west) when the Ganges receded to the east. According to the 
commentator Nilakantha, Subma of the Mahdbhdrata is the Raclha of modern days, and in 
that work it has been mentioned as being very close to the sea, and Radha comprises among 
others the district of Hughli.^' Megasthenes writing in the fourth century b.c,, also states 
that the ocean was very close to the eastern boundary of the Gangaridai, which means the 
people of the country of B&dttia situated on the Ganges. He says, “ Now this river (the Ganges) 
which in its source is 30 stadia broad, flows from north to south, and empties its waters 
into the ocean forming the eastern boundary of the Gangaridai, a nation which possesses 
a vast force of the large-sized elephants.” Agonagara of Ptolemy, which has been 
identified with the modem Agradvipa situated to the south of Katwa (Kafadvipa of Arrian), 
had already come into existence in the second century which shows that this portion 

of Bengal, in the district of Nadia, was in the course of formation, as the name of Agradvipa 
(foremost island) indicates. I should here state that Tilagrammon of Ptolemy has been 
correctly identified by Yule with Jessore, not the headquarters of the present district of that 
name, but with Pratapaditya’s Jessore in the present district of Khulna which has but 
Its name to the former town. By Tilagrammon ’* is not meant the sesamum-village,” 
as it has been rendered by McCrindle. The word is evidently a corruption of Tiragrama, 
f and I being interchangeable. It means a village situated on the sea-shore,” which clearly 
proves that it bordered on the ocean in the second century a. d. Hence it will be observed that 
Tamluk and RaHha on the west, and Jessore on the east were very close to the sea in the 
second century. In the fifth century b.c., the present site of Calcutta, and Pandua were very 
close to the sea. Calcutta is now about 80 miles from the sea-board, which shows that the 
sea has receded only 80 miles in the course of twenty-five centuries. Tamluk, which is about 
35 miles to the south-west of Calcutta, was a maritime port in the seventh century a.d^ 
It is now 60 miles from the ocean, which shows that in the course of thirteen centuries, 
the sea has receded only 60 miles. Though, of course, the process of delta -building is not 
uniform everywhere, yet there cannot be the slightest doubt that the process is a very slow 
one. Hence, in the second century a.d., the sea could not have been far distant from either 

17 JASB., vol. XIV (1845), p. 152. 

58 Tumour's MahAvan^sa^ ch. via. 69 PrdyaschUta-Tattvam^ p. 100. 

80 Upham’s yjahdva><}3ia ; JASB.^ 1910, p. 611 — my Xotes on the District of Hughli, 
ei KUkautha’s commentary on v. 25, ch. 30, Sabha Parva of the Mahdbhdrata , my Sotta on the 
District of Hughli in JASB., 1910, pp. 601, 602. 

89 McCrindle'fl Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 33. 

8S McCrmdle’s Ptolemy, pp. 212, 216 
88 Ibid., p. 72. 


Ibid,, p. 75. 
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the present site of Calcutta, or Pandua. In the north, we find the name of Agonagara 
mentioned by Ptolemy. Had there been any other town of importance in the district of 
Nadia, he would not have certainly failed to mention it, as he has done with regard to 
Ganga, the chief town of Gangaridai. In the absence of any mention of any other town, we 
are led to infer that in the second century a.d., the delta had extended only to a certain 
portion to the south of Agonagara in the district of Nadia, and the remaining portion of 
the district together with the present sea-board had not then come into existence. Hence, 
we find that Tamralipta (Tamluk) the present site of Calcutta, Marapura (Pa^dua) and 
Radha on the west, * Tilagrammon ” (Jessore) on the east, and a certain portion of the 
district of Nadia on the north, were very close to the ocean in the second century of the 
Christian era. It is very difficult at this distance of time to lay down precisely the nature 
of the configuration of the head of the Bay of Bengal which wedged in, as it were, in Mid- 
Bengal, between old formations on the east and west, but the above facts will give some 
idea, however vague it may he, of the shape of the Bay of Bengal at the time of Ptolemy, 
into which the Ganges debouched itself in the second century. This portion of the 
Bay of Bengal has since been filled by salts and sands brought down by the current of 
the river. 


From the physical features of Bengal in the second century, as described above, it will 


Restoration of 
** Kaml^yson.” 


be clear that to identify the places and mouths of the Ganges as men- 
tioned by Ptolemy with the present positions would certainly be 
erroneous. We must therefore look for some of the mouths of 


the Ganges (mentioned by Ptolemy) much higher up, and most probably in the area now 
occupied by portions of the districts of Nadia, Hughli, 24-Parganas, Jessore, and Khulna, 
up to which the Bay of Bengal extended at that period. There can be no doubt that the 
mouth called “ Kambyson.'' which was the western -most mouth of the Ganges, is a 
transcription of Kapildsrayna.'^ Though attempts have been made to explain the word 
“ Kambyson ” and identify it uith “ Nungabuson near Tamluk, with the Suvamarekha, 
and also with the Jelasor river, called in Sanskrit Suktimati, s^monymous with Kambu 
or Kambuj. on the ‘ 'river of Shells/’®® yet the arguments do not appear to be convincing. 
MoCrindle says, ' It is difficult, however, to identify the mouths, he (Ptolemy) has named, 
with those now' existing, as the Ganges, like the Indus, has shifted some of its channel 
and otherwise altere<l the hydrography of the delta. "®^ There cannot be the slightest 
doubt that the whole feature of the delta has changed considerably since the time of the 
MahdbJidrata ; but whatever change there was, and at wiiatever points the Ganges might 
have entered the ocean, its principal outlet has alw'ays retained the ancient name of 
Kapilasrama, on account of the sacred character of the spot w'here the Ganges gave 
salvation to the sixty-thousand sons of Sagara, — the principal object for which she was 
brought down from heaven, and which is visited from time immemorial as a place of 
pilgrimage, — a circumstance which has served to keep aUve the name and memory of 
Kapila Muni’s hermitage. Moreover, it would be observed that according to phonetic 
rules, the word A^rama ’’ is sometimes changed into Ason ” or “ son ”, as 
Garga- A'sramu is the modern Gagdson, Bhrigu- A^ama is the modern Bagrdscm. 
Now the question is where was this Kapilasrama or Kambyson mouth situated at the 


66 McCrindle’s Ptolemy ^ pp. 74, 101 ; Asiatic Researches^ vol. XIV, p. 464. 

McCrindle’s Ptolemy^ p. 74 

68 See my Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Mediosval India^ {2nd ed.) S.V., Bhrigu-A^ram® and 
Garga-Asrama. 
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time of Ptolemy in the second centurv’ a.dJ It is very fortunate that a town by 
the name of Polura ’’ has been mentioned as being situated near the Kambyson mouth. 
The identification of this place would clear up much of the obscurity that is involved 
in the question. 

Ab stated before, we must seek for Poloura, not near the present mouths of the Ganges, 

but much higher up, as the whole feature of the delta has changed . 
Polourrt. since the second century a.d., and in order to do this, w e must rely upon 

local traditions as recorded by writers of the 16th century. In the 
district of Nadia in Bengal, there is a town called Pahadpur, the ancient name of which 
was Koladvipa-Parvatapura as recorded by a Vaishiiava poet Narahari Chakravartti 
in his Navadvipa-Parikramd. It was briefly called Koladvipa or Kolapura or 
Pahadpur.'^ ^ Kolapura is close to i5amudraga()i,^' the ancient name of which was 
Samudragati ("‘ Entrance into the Ocean Kavikahkana also states in his Chandi that 
Srimanta and his father Dhanapati Sadagar in their voyage to Ceylon arrived at 
Samudragadi after leaving Palpur (Pahadpur).^ The Navadvipa-Parikrama records a 

W It should be observed that in the Savadvipa-Pankravid the word “ Dvipa " is synonymous with a 
town (Pura or Nagara) as Antardvipa is now Atopura (p. 15), ^Litudvipa Katupura ^p. 48), Jahnudvipa 
J^nnagara (p. 51), Agradvipa Agonagara (Ptolemy), Rxidradvipa Hudrapura (p. 72). Hence, Koladvfpa 
is KuUa or Kolapura. 

70 Navadvipa-Pankram\^ p. 37 : — 

Srinivasa prati kahe Srimadhura bhasha 
Kuliyei-pahsKlapur dekha Srinivasa. 23. 

Purvve koladvipa parbbat&khya e prachara 
E nama haita jaichhe kahi se prakara. 24. 

Parvvata apimAna kola vipre dekha dila 
El hetu koladv ipa -pa rbbaiakhya hoila. 49. 

(Then in a sweet voice (Isaualsaid to l^rinivasa “ Oh Srinivasa * See Kulia-Pahadjmi ! its foirner name 
was Koladvipa-Parvata, and I will relate to you how it got that name,. ..." The God Kola apj>edred 
before the Brahman like a Parvata {inoimtain), hence its name became Koladvipa- Parvata ). 

71 Ibid, p, 40 

Aichhe kala kahi chale Koladvipa haite 
Prabhur viiasasthaua dekhiie dekhite. 1, 

Samudragadi gramer nikate giya kaya 
Dekha Srinivasa e Samudra-gadi haya. 2. 

(Thus saying they proceeded from Koladvdpa, looking at the scenes of the early life of the Lord 
(Gaurahga). Commit near the village of Samudragadi, he said “See Srinivasa ; this is Samudragadi.*') 

72 Ibid, p. 44 : — 

Gaiigasaha gatite Samudragati nama 
Eve loke kahaye Samudraj'adi grama. 

(The unioh (of Samudra) with the Ganges has given it the name of Samudragati, which people now call 
Samudragadi village.) 

73 Kamkankana-ChandX. p. 234, (Srepati’s journey to Tnvenf) ; — 

Hajani prabhate sadhu raeli sata naya 
Navadvipa Padapur edAiya yaya 
Samudragadi Mirjapur vahe tv^ara tvarA 
Nahi mane sadagar basanter khara. 

(The merchant taking his seven boats early in the morning passed Navadvipa and Padpur (P&badpur) 
and quickly plied his b<mts from Samudragadi to M 2 r 2 apur, without heeding the currents of the spring 
season). 

Again, Ibid, p. 200 (Dhanapati's journey by boat) — 

PahadapuT Samudragadi vahil melan 
Mirjapur ghate dinga karil chapan. 

(The boat after passing Pahadpur and Samudragadi arrived at the ghat at Mirzapur), 
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tradition to the effect that one day long before the birth of Chaitanya, Samudra (the 
Ocean) said to Ganga (the Ganges) that she was very fortunate, in as much as 
she would see the “ full-god Gaurachandra ” appear at Nadia on her banks, where 
he would pass the best part of his life, sporting in her waters, as he had done 
before in the Yamima ; whereupon Gaijga replied, '' I am very unfortunate that 
^ Gaurachandra after affording me so much happiness would plunge me into the deepest 
sorrow by turning a Sanny^i (ascetic) and going to live on your coast (meaning Puri in 
Orissa on the sea-shore) and you would be the happiest of beings/’ Samudra (Ocean) replied 
that what she said was true, but it would burst his heart to see him turn a Sannyaei, 
and therefore he would take her protection. She would show him Gaurachandra and his com- 
panions in the heyday of their sportive career on her banks in Nadia. Since then Samudra 
and Gaiiga awaited together with impatience the advent of Gaurachandra at ‘Samudra- 
gati.’”^^ The story, stripped of its poetical garb and allegory, clearly points out that the 
Ganges once disembogued itself into the ocean at Samudragarli in the district of Nadia near 
Koladvipa-Parvata or Kolapura. The name also of Samudragati strongly corroborates 
the fact, of which we have no historical evidence except the tradition above referred to, 
that at some former period, the Ganges joined the Ocean at this place, and the mouth by 
which the former joined the latter must have been its principal or the Kamb3^son mouth 
of Ptolemy, on account of its proximity to Poloura, ” which is a corruption of Kolapura 
in the district of Nadia, and the configuration of the head of the Bay of Bengal in the second 
century a.d. makes the identification highly probable. Ptolemy's “ Kambtson ” there- 
fore appears to have been Kapilasrama and his '' Poloura ’’ Kolapura. The former is now 
represented by the Hughli mouth at Kapilasrama near the Sagar Island. 


Jahnu-Asrama at 
Jahiinnagar. 


This tradition, as well as the names w^hich we have tried to restore, receives some con- 
firmation from the fact that at Jahannagar (Brahmanitala), w^hich 
is four miles to the west of Xadia, there is a tradition of the hermitage 
of Jahnu Muni being situated there. In fact. Jahannagar, which 
is mentioned also as Jannagara, is a corruption of Jahnu-Dvipa. as stated in the Navadvipa- 
PariJcrarnaJ’^ It should be borne in mind that Jahnu Muni is said to have swallow'ed up the 
Ganges and then let her out through his thigh on the intercession of Bhagiratha. This is 
merely an allegory for indicating a change in the course of the river. The very fact of a 
Jahnu existing at Nadia shows that a change in the course of the Ganges must have taken 


74 Navadmpa^Pdfitcrafnx, p* 40 — 

Nija gane Srisaniudragati name kaya 
Etha Ganga-samudra.prasafiga sukhamaya 
Ganga^aya kariya Samudragati etha 
Loke ye prasiddha auna, kahi ye, se katha. 

(Our people call it (Samudragadi) Samudragati : there was a happy union here of the Ganges and the 
Ocean ; I shall relate to you the tradition so well known to the people regarding the union of the Ganges 
at Samudragati here.) 

7i Ibid, p. 41 : — 

Ohe Srimivasa Gauga-sindhu eikhane 
SadAi adhairya Gaurachandrer dhiyane. 

(Oh /Srinivasa ; here (at Samudragadi) Ganga (the Ganges) and Samudra (the Ocean) always remained 
impatient in the meditation of Gaurachandra.) 

76 Calcutta Review f VI (1S46), p, 424 ; Chunder’s Travels oj a Hindoo, vok L 

77 Havadvipa-Pankramd, p. 53, ▼. 27, 
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place, which had the effect of giving it a term in its present direction with the extension 
of the Delta to the south at some period subsequent to the second century of the 
Christian era. 


Tilagrammon is stated by Ptolemy to have been situated near the third mouth of the 
Ganges called Kamberikhon,^^ and in his Map also, he has placed the 
Tilagrammon, town near the mouth. Yule places it in his map on the site of Jessore, 
and McCrindle says, The name seems to be compounded of the two 
Sanskrit words '' tila’' “ sesamum ” and grama/' “a village or township.”^^ Yule’s 
identification appears to be correct, for, by Jessore, as stated before, is meant not the head- 
quarters of the district of that name, but the Jessore of Raja Pratapaditya , situated in the 
district of Khulna (which formerly appertained to that of Jessore), where some remains 
of his palace stiQ exist. Ram Carnal Sen in the Preface to his Dictionary in English ayvl Ben- 
galees^ states, “when Sarvananda Mazumdar, the uncle of Raja Pratapaditya, who was the 
founder of the city of Jessore, fixed his residence there about three hundred years ago (i.e., 
in the 16th century a.d.), it was a forest on the borders of the sea/’ Hence it ^vill be observed 
that “ Tilagrama does not mean “ Sesa mum- village ” as interpreted by McCrindle, but 
is a corruption of Tiragrama, which was evidently overgrown by a wilderness the last scene 
in the life of an Indian river.” 


Wilford identifies the mouth Kamberikhon with the * Jamna,” called in Bengal 
“ Jabuna he further says, though the Jainuna falls into the 
“ Kam^ra^o^” Kambarekhon mouth, it does, by no means, form it, for it obviously 
derives its name from Kambadara or Kambaraka river, as I observed 
before. “'Kambarikhon ” appears to be a transcription of “Kumbhirakhatam” w hich 
means the “ Crocodile- Channel. ” Like “ Kambyson ” or Kapilasrama, the name of “ Kani- 
berikhon ” or Kumbhirakhatam has also shifted with the extension of the Delta to the south 
since the second century a.d., and it now' attaches itself to the estuary of the Kobadak 
under the name of Bangara which is a corruption of Mangara or Crocodile, in the southern 
part of the district of Khulna, intersected by rivers and interlaced by cross-channels, 
swamps and marshes, the original channel of the Ganges having shifted or rather having 
been lost in the tangled network of swamps and rivers. The name of Kumaria village 
on the river Kobadak, the river Kumer in the district of Jessore, and several places 
with the name of Kumbhira or its corruptions, situated on the present branches of the 
Ganges in the neighbourhood, lead us to believe that Kamberikhon must be a corruption 
of Kumbhirakhatam, now represented by the Bangara estuary. 


It is now' very difficult to identify the other three mouths of the Ganges mentioned by 
Ptolemy, as no places have been mentioned near them, as has been 
done in connection with the Kambyson and Kamberikhon mouths. 
But with regard to the second mouth called Mega, it may be 
suggested that it is a corruption of Magra, a channel so graphically described by 


Restoration of 
“ Mega.** 


78 McCrindle’s Ptolemy, p. 72. 79 Ibid, p. 75. so Published in 1838, p. 8- 

81 Imperial Gazetteer of India, vol. VI, p. 24. sJ Asiatic Researches, vol. XIV., pp. 464-6, 
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Kavikankana inhis Chandt,^^ as Mega cannot be identified with the Meghna estuary, because 
in the second century, the Ganges had no connection with the Brahmaputra. At some remote 
period there was perhaps a mouth of the Ganges near Magra in the district of Hughli, and 
perhaps with the gradual extension of the Delta tow^ards the south, the name has also gone 
^ dowm along with the shifting course of the channel, and it is at present situated in the dis- 
trict of 24-Parganas, now known by the name of Magra-hat near the Rasulpur river which 
joins the Ocean through the Jamira estuary. Moreover, the difficulty of identification 
arises particularly from the fact that the hydrography of the delta has been considerably 
altered by the shifting of the Channel of the Ganges. The Kavikankana Charidi, which w’as 
written by Mukundarama Chakra vartti in Saka 1499, corresponding to 1577 a. d., describes 
the route of Dhanapati Sad%ar and Srimanta Sadagar to Ceylon along the river Hughli 
from its junction with the river Ajaya. It shows that they did not pass through the Adi- 
gaiiga or the ‘‘ Original Ganges,” a part of which is called Tolly’s J^ala, which joined the 
sea near the Sagar Island. Rennell says that the river called the “ Old Ganges ” received 
that name whilst the circumstance of the change was fresh in the memory of the people. 
The silting up of the Adi-Ganga took place in the 16th century, as it appears from the route 
described in the aforesaid Chardi. Instead of proceeding through the Adi-Gaijga, the two 
merchants struck to the south-west, and keeping Hijli to the left arrived at the Magra 
Channel w here they met with a severe storm. Sir William Himter also says that the silting of 
the Adi-Gaiiga took place about four hundred years ago.®^ John Surman excavated it 
originally in 1717 ; it bore his name for some years, but it was deepened by Colonel William 
Tolly at his own expense in 1773, 1775 or 1777, and it has since been named after him 
According to Ptolemy, Tamalites or Tamluk was situated on the Ganges. Ptolemy 
however, does not mention on w'hich mouth of the Ganges it was situated. It is now 
situated on the river Rupnarayana. It is therefore clear that the mouth of the Ganges on 
which Tamluk stood has since been thrown back to the east when the southern portion 
of the Delta was formed, and it is probable that the old bed of the Ganges near Tamluk 
has now been occupied by the Rupnarayana w^hich in the old maps of Gostaldi (1561) and 
Blaeu (1650) was called “ Ganga " and “Guenga” respectively.®® Hence we may reasonably 
suppose, from the present situation of Tamluk and the Magra estuary, that the town stood in the 
second century near the mouth called Mega by Ptolemy, now^ represented by the Jamira 
estuary. 

Nothing can be said definitely about the mouth called Antibole. Is it a transcrip 
tion of Antah-pura, now called Atopur, a village near the town of 

** Antibole. ” Navadvipa in the district of Nadia, the ancient name of which was 

Antardvipa ? I have already stated that dvtpa in many instance^ 
was changed into pura, w'hen the island joined the continent and became fit for habitation 

83 Kavikankana Chandi^ p. 202 : — 

Dure feuni Magrar jaler uihavan. 

Yena ashadher nava megher garjjan. 

(From a distance was heard the sound of waters of the MagrA, like the rumbling noise of the new cloud 
in the month of AshMha.) 84 See Calcutta Review, 1891, p. 394, 

86 Imperial Gazetteer of India, s. v. Twenty -four Parganas. 

66 H. E. A. Cotton’s Calcutta, Old and New, under ** Tolly's Nala.’' 

87 McCrindle’s Ptolemy, p. 119. 89 Mi. O’Malley’s Midnapore, p, 8. 

89 N avadvipa-Parikramd, p. 15 : — 

Ohe Sri-nivasa*ei Atopur sthan 
bahu kalabadhi lupta haila ei grama. 1. 
pOrve Antardvip nama achhila tahar. 2j 
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I hare also shown that in the second century a.d., the head of the. Bay of Bengal 
was most probably situated in the district of Xadia. Perhaps Atopur or Atpur is now 
represented by the Matla estuary by the gradual extension of the delta to the south. 

To sum up, therefore, the Kambyson mouth in the second century a.d., was at or near 
Samudragarli in tlie district of Nadia. It is now represented by the Hughli mouth at Kapil4- * 
>rama near the Sagar Island. The Kamherilchon (Kumbhirakhatam) mouth of Ptolemy 
was near Jessore in the district of Jessore, It is now represented by the Bangara estuary 
in the district of Khulna. The Mega mouth of Ptolemy was probably at Magra now Magra- 
hat, in the district of 24-Pargana8, represented at present by the Jamira estuary,®® which 
receives the Rasulpur river near which Magra is situated. The name is evidently derived 
from Magra in the district of Hughli, where perhaps the mouth w'as once situated. The 
Antibole mouth in the second century was probably near Atopur in the district of Nadia: Ato- 
pura or Atpura is now perhaps represented by the MMla estuary.®^ One peculiarity, it should 
be noted, is that nearly all the names of the mouths of the Ganges mentioned by Ptolemy 
have their counterparts in the south, the names having shifted along with the gradual 
extension of the delta. 


Though there is no historical record or tradition of subsidence in Mid-Bengal, yet the 
arguments adduced by Major Hirst®* to prove this fact are worthy of 
every consideration. Based as they are upon geological evidence, 
they should be further investigated with a view to account for the 
changes in the course of the rivers in Bengal. It is very unlikely that there would be stiff 
old red clay elevations on both sides of Bengal with a gap in the middle, while we know 
that the ground was a level one so far as this part of Bengal w as concerned, affording facility 
for a uniform and homogeneous formation of the delta from east to west. Hence ^lajor 
Hirst’s theory appears to be very probable, that some natural agency was at work to cause 
a subsidence which had its effect upon the courses of the rivers, as explained by There 

is, however, no gainsaying the fact that a part of the delta comprising portions of the 
districts of Murshidabad, Nadia, Burdwan, Hughli and 24 Parganas in Mid-Bengal were 
formed subsequent to the main body of the delta on the eastern and western sides, 
and the configuration of the area which remained unformed was of a triangular shape which 
has been gradually filled up, the apex, so far as tradition goes, being at Gour, as I have stated 
before. Within this area, the very names of places by which they are still <lesignated, 
indicate emergence from the sea, as Kataha-dvipa or Cauldron-island, modern Katwa ; Agra- 
dvipa or Foremost island ; Nava-dvipa or New-island, modern Nadia : Chakradaha or the 
Circling- whirlpool, modem Chakda ; Sushkasagara or the Dried-up sea, modern Suksagar ; 


#0 Jdmira seems to be a metathesis and corruption of Magrd. The transposition of letters is not 
uncommon in the geographical names of India, as Ranod for Narod, Kansi for Narsi (Narasindia), Nakhlor 
for Lakhnor (Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, p. 193) : and perhaps g of Magra has been softened 
into j, 

Mdtld very likely appears to be an altered form of Aiopura or Atpura. The syllable Mdt of Matla 
is an emphatic form of At, as Mulaka is another form of Alaka, and the vestige of pura may be traced to 
Id, as i represents pura in several words, as Ambala is Amba-pura, being a town founded by an Amba 
Rajput, “from whom it derives its name” (Imperial Gazetteer oj India, e.v. Amhala City)\ Kamal» 
Kar^pura {Ibid., s.v. Karnal); Verawal, Etapurs (Cunningham’s Ancient Geography oJ India, p. 319). 

»a Major Hirst’s Report on the Nadia Rivers, 19X6, Chs. IV— VI. 

Ibid, Chs. IV, V. 
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Damburadaha or the whirlpool of the shape of Dumbura. ^ Besides these, several dvipas 
or islands in the district of Nadia are mentioned in the Navadxiipa-paTikTaTnd, as Antardvipa 
or Atopura ; Madhya*dvipa or Majita-grama, etc. It should be observed that Arrian men- 
tions the name of '' Katadupa ” or Katwa on the river Amystis or Ajaya, which indicates 
that Katahadvipa was in existence in the second century of the Christian era. Ptolemy also 
mentions Agradvipa as Aganagara.^^ Hence, it appears that some of the islands which 
afterwards joined with the mainland, had already formed before the second century a.d., though 
it appears that the delta did not extend to the south much beyond Samudragadi and Tila- 
grama or Jessore. I should also observe that a portion of Bengal, at least Mid-Bengal, 
was so insalubrious that it was considered by the Muhammadan Bmperors of Delhi as a 
“ Dojakh '' or hell. Ram Comul Sen says that the Musalman invaders of the west of Hin- 
dustan, who afterwards established themselves at Delhi, considered the country (Bengal) 
to be Dojakh or an infernal region, and whenever any of the Amirs or courtiers were found 
guilty of capital crimes, but their rank did not permit the supreme punishment, they were 
banished to Bengal. Of those individuals banished to Bengal, one, named Malik Kasim, 
had bis residence immediately west {sic for south) of Hughli, where there is a hat or market, 
still held, w^hich goes by his name. Ahmad Beg was another person of that description ; 
his estate is still in existence opposite to Bansberiah, and there are a Haut, ganja or mart, 
and a kkdl or creek, still called after his name.^^ I should here observe that the aforesaid 
Hat of Malik Kasim is in Chinsura, and this shows that Chinsura was once situated in a 
Muhammadan “ Dojakh. " It should be further observed that when Jayapi ,a, king of Ka&mir, 
bereft of kingdom, travelled alone and incognito, and visited Pm.ulravarddhana (modern 
Paiidua, called also Firuzabad, six miles north of Malda), the capital of the country of the 
same name in the eighth century a.d., he killed at the place a lion which had been destroying 
men and cattle for several days past.^^ This clearly shows that in the neighboiu^hood of 
Pundravarddhana, there were jungles, and the town was thinly populated. If that was 
the condition of the ancient capital of Bengal in the eighth century, the condition of the other 
parts of the country at some previous period may be easily conceived. This indicates that 
the lands were still low, humid, swampy and insalubrious, co veered perhaps with sands which 
rendered them unfit for cultivation, and in places overgrovm with jungles, — the result of emer- 
gence from the sea. In contrast with this, “ the people of Manipore, Tripura and Jeyanti- 
pore. and other eastern countries called their regions ^varga or heaven, especially the people 
of Tripura, who still style their king svargadeva or king of heaven, or the celestial regions.^^'^ 
The eastern part of Bengal, therefore, appears to have been much higher than the middle 
portion. 


In further corroboration of the fact that the delta of Bengal has been formed by 
gradual elevation out of the sea, I should mention that Suhma was 
placed very close to the sea.^oo From the Makdbhdrata also, it 
appears that Suhma or Radha was close to the sea.^^^ Radha, as 
stated before, comprises among others the districts of Burdwan and Hughli. Radha is 


Ram Comul Sen's Dictionary Eyigliah and Bengalee . Preface. 

96 McCrmdle's Ancient India as described by Megasikenes and Arrian, p. 187, 

96 McCrindle’s Ptolemy, p. 202 . W R. C. Sen’s Dictionary (1834) Preface, p. 9 

98 Kalliana's Bdjatarangini (Dr. Stein’s Trans.), vol. I, p. 162. 

99 R. C. Sen’s Dictioriary : Preface, p. 9. 

100 i?a^AacaWa, IV, Vd. 34, 35, McCrindle's Mtgasthenea, p. 135 and Ptolemy, 1^. 172. 

101 Sabha-Parva, ch. 29, 
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the countn^ of the Gangrides of Megasthenes and Ptolemy, and Gangarides is evidently a 
corruption of Ganga-Ra<h. According to Megasthenes, who was an ambassador in the court 
of Chandragupta in the fourth century B.c., the river Ganges formed the eastern boundary 
of the Gangaridai, and their capital was Parthaiis,!^* which is evidently Purvasthali, a very old 
and large village situated on the Ganges in the district of Burdwan. According to Ptolemy, 
the capital of the Gangarides was Gauge. ]VIr. SchoSin his translation of the Periplns of the 
Erythrcean Sea says that by Gange is meant the i)ort of the Ganges as well as the country.'^* 
Mr. Schoff appears to have been correct in his statement that the name applied both to the 
country and to its principal town on the Ganges. But the “ country of Gange was not 
Bengal as stated by him, but Radha (which now indeed forms a part of Bengal under the 
British rule) ; for it appears from the Karhad Plate Inscription of Krishua III and also from 
the Harihar and Belur Inscriptions that Gauga was the name of a country, and in the first 
mentioned inscription, Ganga has been placed between Kaliiiga and Magadha.^^^^ Perhaps 
Oahga was the country of Gkhga or GaLgja of the Kauehitakt Upanishad, the king of whicli 
wasChitra, who was also called Gangyayani or Ga/jgayani.^o® The Gafjga dynasty ruled over 
the south of Mysore and Coorg, etc., from the second to the ninth century a.d., and a 
branch of the family ruling over Orissa in the 12th century conquered Ratiha.^f^*’ As regards 
the toNvnof Gange, its proper identification depends upon three circumstances : it must be in 
the country of Radha ; it must be on the Ganges ; and it must have been an emporium of 
commerce as described in Ptolemy's Geography sJidL in the Periplusof the Erythraean Sea. Mr. 
Schoff suggests Tamluk (ancient Tamralipta) as the town of Ganges.”!^® Tamluk, however, 
was a maritime port and not a port of the Ganges in the second century a.d. Gange has been 
variously identified with Sonargaon, Chittagong, Jessore, etc.^'^ Mr. Irving says, “ The town 
of Ganges situated at no great distance from Calcutta was a grand emporium for Bengal, ’ 
but he does not specify any place. Saptagrama, now called Satgaon, situated at a dis- 
tance of two miles to the north of the town of Hughli, conforms to the three conditions above 
stated. It was situated on the Ganges at the point from which the Sarasvati and the 
A^amuna branched off towards the south and the east ; so that its position was eminently 
suited for being a trade dist^ibutal:y^ and an emporium of commerce. It was in a flourishing 
condition from the beginning of the Christian era to the 16th century.**^ Triveni was the 
eastern quarter of Saptagrama. Pliny, who flourished in the first century a.o.. mentions it 
as a great commercial centre. Frederike, who visited Satgaon in 1570, says, “ In the port of 
Satgaon every year, they lade 30 or 35 ships, great and small, with rice, cloth of bombast of 
divers sort, lacca, great abundance of sugar, pepper, oil, zerzeline and other sorts of merchan- 
dise.” Kavikaf kana, the author of the CAandf, spoke of it in glowing terms that merchants 

102 McCrindle’s Megasthenes and Arnay^y pp. 32, 135. 

103 McCrindle’s PtoUmy^ p. 172. 

104 Schoff’s PeripluSy pp. 47, 255; McCrindle’s Commesret and Nasiigation of the Erythrcean Sea^ p. 146, 

106 Epigraphia hidica, vol. IV, p. 278. 106 Rice’s Mysore Inscriptions , pp. 70, 222. 

107 Epigraphia IndicOy vol. IV, pp. 278 — 290, v. 10 : — 

DvArasth&Tigft-vanga-kaliiiga-gaT ga-m&gadhai-viirchchitattaBchirani, etc. 

109 Kaushitaki XJpanishady I, 1. ^09 JASB.y 1895, p. 139 note ; 1896, p. 241, 

110 Schoff’s Periplus of the Erythrcean Sea, p. 266. m McOindle's Ptolemy^ pp. 174, 175. 

112 Irving’s Commerce of India, p. 84. 

113 JASB., 1910, pp. 61 3 '01 6. — My Notes on the History of the District of Hughli or the Ancient Rdda 

114 Kavikahkana-Chandi, pp. 228, 229 

116 Pliny's Natural History, Bk. VI, ch. 19, translated by Philamon Holland (1601). 
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from all parts of India and Ceylon used to come there with their merchandise. It was a royal 
city where the kings of the country resided.^'® Gange of Ptolemy and Pliny was evidently 
Saptagrama, the capital of Radha, situated on the Ganges and an emporium of commerce. 
Saptagrama was known to the Romans by the m^mbOangt Regia . Its ancient name appear* 
to have been Ganga, and the country was perhaps called Ganga from the name of the capital, as 
from Champa, the country of Anga was called Champi (Chenpo), and from Mathura»^^® Gange 
has been described in the Peri'plus as a seat of commerce. It says, “ on its bank (t.e. the bank 
of the Ganges) is a market-town which has the same name as the river Ganges. Through this 
place are brought Malabathrum and Gangetic spikenard and pearls, and muslins of the finest 
sorts, which are called Gangetic.” 120 The word Gafjga of the KattsMiaki Upanishud is also 
derived from Ganga (the Ganges) from its situation on that river. According to Ptolemy, 
Gange was “ the Royal residence, ” and it was not far from the mouth of the Ganges.^*! There 
can be no reasonable doubt therefore that Saptagrama or modem Satgaon near Hughli was 
the Gange of Ptolemy, and it was the capital of the Gangaridse or Ganga-Radhi. Ganga- 
Rddhi may mean either that Radha was situated, as it now is, on the western side of Ganga 
or the Ganges, or that it is a combination of names of both the capital called Ganga (Gange 
of Ptolemy) and the country called Radha. At any rate, we come to know that in the 
second century of the Christian era, Saptagrama was known by the name of Ganga. During 
the Pauranic period, it was known only by the name of Triveni which was and stiU is a quarter 
of Saptagrama situated on the Ganges.' 22 Perhaps the name of Saptagrama (the Seven 
Villages) was too secular for the religious Hindus, and Triveni (the three plaits or rivers) 
was associated with the three most sacred rivers of India : Ganga, Yamuna and Sarasvati. 

It is therefore clear that Parthalis of the fourth century b.c., was not the capital of Radha 
in the second century A.n. In the course of five or six centuries, there was evidently an 
extension of the delta of the south, and Saptagrama rose into importance from its vicinity 
to the sea and the convenience it afforded to commerce by allo^ving easy access to it as a port 
through the channel of the Sarasvati. The capital was consequently removed from Parthalis to 
Saptagrama. It should only be observed that at this distance of time, it is difficult to 
determine precisely the points from which the channels branched off the Ganges, and it would 
be erroneous to form a conception of the mouths of the Ganges of the second century a.d. 
from the present distribution of the channels in the delta, as it has been done by many 
waiters who have attempted to identify them on the assumption that the .deltaic channels 
and estuaries of the Ganges in the 19th or 20th century were identical with those of the 
second century. From the aforesaid facts, it w'ould appear that Mid-Bengal w^as gradually 
elevated, but w^hether or not the subsidence took place after the complete formation of 
the delta is entirely a geographical question. 

{To be continued,) 

11« JASB.. 1910, p. 615 ; Researches, vol. V : Calcutta Review, vol. XXI, p. 278. 

11% Researches, vol. V, p. 278. 

119 Beal’s Records of Western Countries, vol. I, pp. 37, 71 ; vol. II, pp. 74, 191. 

130 Sch off's Periplus of the Erythrcean Sea. p. 47 i see also McCrindle's Commerce and Navigation o,f 

the Erythrcean Sea, p. 146. 

131 McCrindle’s Ptoleyny, p. 172. 

132 Bfihad-dhannma Purd. a, I, ch. C ; 11, ch. '22 ; Kavikaiikana Chand\,pp. 228, 229; see also Brind4 - 

vana Dasa's Chmtmya^Bhdgavata, anta-kha^a {Niiy&ixanila' s stay at Saptagrdma), 
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THE NAKSHATRAS AND PRECESSION .♦ 

By G. R. KAYE, F.R.A.S. ; SIMLA. 

1. Mr. S. B. DiKSHiTwas not the first to formulate a connexion between the nakshatras 
and precession, but he did so in a very interesting and forcible manner. He used as his 
text the following passage from the §atapatha Brahmana : 

“ The other nakshatras (consist of) one, two, three or four, so that the KrittikHs are the 

most numerous And again, they do not move atvay from the eastern quarter, 

while the other nakshatras do nio^e from the eastern quarter.”' 

Dikshit's argument was as follows : * The nakshatra Krittik§ he equated with the 
Pleiades, and he calculated that the Pleiades were on the equator at about 3000 B.o., and 
concluded that the age of the Brahmana, or rather that portion of it in which the passage 
occurs, was r-bout 3000 b.c. 

His calculation may be accepted, but the point in his argument to which I w ish to drawr 
attention is the identification of Krittikawith the Pleiades (a) for the period of the text, 
and elso (b) for the partieular purpose of the text. 

2. From the astronomical point of view the problem is one of precession. We term 
the plane in which the apparent motion of the sun takes place the plane of the ecliptic ; and 
the apparent daily path of any starts in a plane parallel to the plane of the equator. At 
two moments in the apparent path of the sun it is also in the plane of the equator and these 
moments are termed the equinoxes. The positions of the line of equinoxes is not fixed, but 
changes with reference to the stars at the rate of about one degree in 70 years, or one 
nakshatra in somewhat less than a thousam’ years (about 933 \ears), or one sign in about 
2200 years. At about 2300 B.c. the vernal equinox was roughly marked by the 
Pleiades ; at a.d. 500 by 3 Pisciuni, the yogatara of Revati ; and now it may be said roughly 
to be marked by 7 Pegasi which is identified with the yogatara of Uttara Bhadrapada. 

The motion in precession is so slow' that it requires fairly accurate observations cover- 
ing a considerable length of time to notice it. Dikshit did not, however, claim for the 
authors of the Satapaiha Brdhmaija the discovery of precession, but simply that they had 
recorded a fairly accurate observation, namely that Kvittika was then on the equator. 

3. The question Wliat were the nakshatras originally ? has never been satisfactorily 
answ’ered. Indeed it may be said that no satisfactory attempt to answer the question has 
yet been made. The issue has been masked by the lengthy and learned discussions as to 
the relationship between the Arabic manazil, the Chinese 8ieu, and the Hindu nakshatras. ^ 
With this discussion we have no concern at present. It has led to no satisfactory' con- 
clusion and entpfiled a good deal of controversy, rather unnecessarily flavoured with 
acrimony. 

The generally accepted theory is that the nakshatras were 27 or 28 constellations 
that roughly mapped out the ecliptic. The tico ideas here embodied are almost irrecon^ 
ciiable, for the constellations selected often cannot be connected with the ecliptic w ithout 
a great strain on the imagination. Also the identifications that have been accepted are 
based upon comparatively modern texts and ideas. They" are sometimes vague and hardly 
explainable. 

♦ Read before the First Oriental Conference held at Poona. 

1 B^Upatha Brahmana, H, 1, * The Bodhayana Srauta Sutra also records that ‘the 
Krittikaa do not move from the east.’ 2 Indian Antiquary, xxir, 1895, p. 245. 

3 SiaW. Jones Worka, IV, 71 f.; H. T. Coi^kbrook* Eaaaya,\i, 321; A. VVebe* Ind. Stud, 
X, 213, Ac. , W. D. Whitkey’ Oritnial Studies, ii, 341, &o.; Biot Sur Vancienne aatronofnie chinoise ; Ac* 
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There is nothing definite in Vedic literature regarding the positions of the nakshatra.s, * 
and the accepted identifications cannot be traced back earlier than about the fifth 
century a.d. Indeed the earliest known complete list of positions is possibly much later 
than this. To utilise an identification of about a.d. 450 for a period over 3000 years 
earlier requires justification, and so far that justification is not forthcoming. 

The connexion between the nakshatras and the ecliptic has generally been looked 
upon as a sort of corollary of the constellation idea. A diagram, showing the relative 
positions of the selected constellations and the ecliptic, demonstrates, one might say, as 
much disconnexion as connexion. 

4. It is often the case that two independent notions, in the course of time become amal- 
gamated, and here it is quite conceivable that (i) the nakshatras as connected with certain 
constellations and (ii) the nakshatras as connected with the ecliptic have independent origins. 
In early Hindu w orks the former notion is extremely vague, but there is little doubt that the 
term nakshatra often indicates a star or constellation. In the Jyotisha Veddnga, however, 
a nakshatra simply indicates one twenty-seventh part of the ecliptic and has no connexion 
with any constellation. This is the orthodox astronomical teaching, from w'hichwe are led 
to beheve that the normal astronomical use of the list of nakshatras was that of a scale of 
the ecliptic like the western astronomical use of the signs of the zodiac. The first point 
of Krittika would thus always denote the vernal equinox and wordd in no way be affected 
by precession. 

5. Such considerations lead us to a conception of the nakshatras as an ecliptic scale ; 
but there is also other evidence of a special nature. (1) We have already quoted the Sata- 
patha Brdhmana and the Bodhdyana Srauta Sutra to the effect that the nakshatra Krittika 
does not move from the east, and this completely agrees with the notion of the nakshatras 
as an ecliptic scale. (2) There is an equally significant statement in the Suryaprajflapti 
where we are told explicitly that the stars move faster than the nakshatras.^ This Thibaut 
dismissed as incomprehensible, but it is a sufficiently reasonable statement of the phenomenon 
of precession, and can only mean that the nakshatra scale, which marked the equinoxes, 
gradually shifted with reference to the fixed stars. (3) One of the best-known astro- 
nomicarstatements in Hindu literature occurs in many of the Puranas and tells us that the 
constellation of the tieven JRishis (i Ursa Major) revolves through the nakshatras. This 
statement was rather ricUeuled by Whitney c but there is httle doubt that it is connected 
vvith precession ; and, at least, it definitely indicates that the nakshatras and constella- 
tions were considered as very different matters ; and it is explainable only on the hypothesis 
that the nakshatras formed a scale that gradually shifted with reference to the constel- 
lation of the Seven hishis. (4) We have already pointed out that the Vedaiiga conception 
of the nakshatras was a scale divided into 27 equal parts, and this conception w ith slight 
modifications has persisted until the present time ; ^ but (5) from about a.d. 450 this 
nakshatra scale was largely replaced by' the scale of signs of the zodiac ; aad the.se signs 
of the zodiac were not used in India for ecliptic scale thvisions only, but for the divisions 
of any circle— thus further divorcing the signs and the constellations. 

4 Vedic Index, i. 415. 5 1880. V- 185. « JAOS., 1858, p. 364. 

7 The S&ryaprajnapti divUion into 28 parts is based upon the sidereal month of 27 dayst 
It gives 13° 11' toeach of 15 nakshatras, 6° 35J' to each of six, 19° 46 J' to each of six othew, while 

to Abhijit it gives the remainder or 4° 13'. 
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6. For details regarding the names and positions of the nakshatras as established in 
comparatively modern times I must refer you to Clolebrooke’s and Whitney’s works and to 
the Vedic Index, WTe may, however, briefly mention one or two points in connexion with 
these investigations, (o) Most of the names of the nakshatras not only cannot be connected 
with stars but in some cases are distinctly discordant with the equated constellations. Six 
of them, how ever, are fairly appropriate and these six are Rohini, Aslesha, Hasta, Cbitra, V 

Asvini, Krittika. Of these Rohini means ‘ reddish ’ and is particularly applicable to 
Aldebaran ; but it is disconcerting to find that in some lists it is applied to Jyeshtha ( ? Autares) 
also. Aslesha means embracer and appears appropriate when applied to e, 8, ri, p, Hydrae* 

Hasta, ‘ hand,’ is applied to five stars in Corvus ; but on a Hindu astrolabe of the end of the 
seventeenth ceuturv 1 find Hasta applied to a star in Orion. Chitra "bright* might be 
appropriately applied tt any of the first magnitude stars, and is generally suitable for 
^>pica, to which it is usually equated. The Asvins have been often connected with the 
Dioscuri, and with the morning and evening star, by several writers of note ; but 
as a nakshatra Asvini is equated with ^ and y Arietis, which strains the imagination 
almost to the limit. The identification of Krittika with the Pleiades is extremely curious. 

According to the editors of the Vedic Index it seems to depend on a passage in the 

Tajur Veda which mentions abhrayanti ‘forming clouds/ meghayanii ‘making cloudy’, 

varshayanii ‘ causing rain/ as constituents of the nakshatra.* The rain-forming 

Pleiades naturally come into view, but in the Sduihitd'^ we are told that Garga 

and others do not support this idea, (b) Many of the lists of the nakshatras, it will 

be noticed, contain only twenty-four cifierent names, there being three paks of 

double nakshatras, viz., Phalgun!, Ashadlia, and Bh^drapada. The number 24. is very 

suggestive, but at present we need not pursue the suggestion, (c) Tw^elve of the names 

are also utilised as the names of the months. The traditional explanation of this nomen- y 

clature is as f ollow^s : The full moon which occurred w hen the moon w as in conjunction w it h 

Chitra was termed Chaitri, and the lunar month which contained the Chaltri full moon was 

named Chaitra. But, since full moon is likely to occur at all points of the ecliptic, this 

explanation is not satisfactory, unless it indicates either an original division of the ecliptic 

into twelve divisions, or an attempt to equate the nakshatras and the signs of the zodiac. 

7 . The liig Veda gives no list of the nakshatras, but it mentions three probable asterisms — 

Tibhya,to Aghas and Arjuni,^^ and it has been suggested that there is a reference to the 
27 nakshatras in book Complete lists are given in the Atharva Veda,^^ Taittirhja 

Saihhitd,'^^ Kdthaka Sathhiid,^^ Maitrdya^i Sathpatka Brdkmaiia,^’^ etc. The lists 

agree generally, but the number of nakshatras is variously given as 27 and 28. The Atharva 
Veda and Maitrdyani Samhita lists have 28 while the Taittirtya Saihhitd and §atapatha Brdh-- 
mana give 27 ; and of the more modern texts the JyoiisJia Veddnga and the Sdrya Siddhdnta 
imply 27, w'hile the ^uryaprajMpti, the Brdhmasphuta Siddhdnta, and the Surya Suddhdnta (in 
another place) give or imply 28. Abhijit is the extra nakshatra and there is a legend that 
it dropped out, although the Taittlriya Brdkmana^^ marks it as a new-comer. The 

«. Ved%c Ivdem, i, il5; but the ciorious point is that the identification i« mad© to depend upon the 
©lemeatg of a Greek myth, the fact that Hindu works provide no independent identification is thus 
eznphaaiied. Note that I do not queetion the identification of Krittika with the Pleiades so much aa 
the somewhat loose argumentation employed. * zxi, o. 

19 V, 5413; X, 84 8. 11 X, 853. 12 I, 16218 

IS A.V., xix, 7. U T.S. IV, 4, 10 1-^ 15 K S. xxxix 18. 

li M S. ii, 13 ». 17 X, 5, 4. 18 T.S., i, 5, 33. 
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numbers 27 and 28 suggest a cauuexion with the sidereal month, but in the early texts the 
only month referred to is one of 30 days. The termnakshatra has often been translated 
by the term ' lunar mansion ' and the Taitiiriya SauMtd, Kdthaka Samhitd and 
the Mdlidbhdraia ^^ state that the nakshatras \\ei‘e wedded to vSoma, ]jut the term itself does 
not suggest the connexion. Xo sa*tisfactory explanation of the different numbers has been 
achieved : Weber thought 27 was the older number, but the authors of the Vedic Ind(^x 
suggest that Abhijit was omitted, and that 27 -3 x3 x3 ap^realed more strongly as being 
of a more mystical iiature. Finally we must note that the earlier lists are astrological or 
religious in character rather than astronomical. 

H. The early lists all begin with Krittika, but the M ahdbhdrata puts Sraraiia first, the ' 
Jyotisha Veddiiga begins with iSravishtha, the SuryaprajnapH Abbijit, the Surya 

Siddhdn la u ith As vin i . But her e As vin i is de fi n it vh e qiiat ed u ith the v ern a I equinox , 
while Abbijit, 'Sravana and Sravishtha, which are contiguous, are equated with the winter 
solstice ; and the interval between Asvini and any one of the other three is 90 degrees, if 
we measure according to the equal division scale of the JyoU.^ha Veddnga or the unequal 
Suryaprajnapti scale as we please. The change of importance is therefore from Kiittika to 
Asvini, an interval of from a])out 13i to a possible 40 degrees. Was this change due to 
precession ? The question has been discussed ad navseam and I shall only briefly give the 
latest conclusions. According to Tilak, 22 it v\as stated by Garga that Krittika was first for 
purposes of ritual, vhile for the purpose of the calender Sravishtha was put first ; and 
Fleet, in one of his latest articles, wrote : 'I hope to revert to this matter in a paper 

in which I shall show that the Krittikadi list has no basis in the fact that the sun once 
came to the vernal equinox in Krittika, but belongs entirely to ritual and astrology.** 

9. I have put the difficulties of the ease before you by way ol caution. One would 
like to come to ^ome simple and definite conclusion like Dikshit’s. but that seems hardly 
possible. Aly conclusions, except on one point, are rather disappointingly vague and 
are coiiJ^quently not quite easy to formulate. Let me recapitulate the premises : 

(a) In very early w orks w e have orderly lists of the nakshatras that are of a ritual- 
istic nature rather than astronomical. These lists all begin with Krittika. 

{b) In the>>e early works the nakshatras arc rather vaguely connected with the 
heavens. 

(cl In the Satapatha Brdhamana and the Bodhdyana Sraufa Sutra we have Krittika 
definitely connected with the equator. 

(fi) In the Jyotisha Veddhga the nakshatras form a scale of the ecliptic and have no 
particular connexion w ith any constellations, 
yf.\ 'rhere are a few early star myths, e,g. regarding the SeA eu Risk is, Rohini. Krittika ; 

hut the iflentifications are somewhat \ague. 

(/) In comparatively modern times the nakshatras were definitely equated with 
certain constellations. 

(g) The Purdnas and the Suryaprajuapti speak of the constellations revolving 
with reference to the nakshatras. 

(A) Certain later lists of nakshatras begin with Asvini. 


19 3, 5. 

32 Orion f p. 30. 


to K,S,, xi, 3. 


11 Mbk ix, 35 45. 

33 JEAS, 1916, p. 570. 
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In these rather inconsistent premises I see indications of a somewhat mixed genealogy 
of the nakshatras. Perhaps I am siightl\ biassed by the consideration of the fact that 
researches intc early origins generally teach us that a pure genealogy for any notion or set 
of notions that have prevailed in some form or other for centuries is an almost unknovin 
rarity. It is indisputable that the nakshatras have had connexions with ritual, with constel- 
lations, and ^\ith the ecliptic — more or less independently ; but we must be very cautious 
how w e utiliv'^e an\^ combinations of these connexions when we aim at establishing definite 
conchisions. 

The one point that is definite has been ignored in the length}^ controversies that have 
taken place regarding the nakshatras. It relates to the evidence that shows unmistakably 
that it w as known that the constellations revolve with reference to the nakshatras. This I 
take to indicate a knowledge of precession, a knowledge that has sometimes been denied, so 
far as the early Hindu teachers are concerned ; and I suggest for your consideration that 
if the nakshe.tra scheme w ere conceived as an ecliptic scale, analogous to the zodiac scale as 
used by western astronomers, a number of the controversial passages would be cleared up. 
This is a suggestion only, to which I am b\ no means wedded, but it is a hypothesis that 
ought to be con<ideiVd when dealing with the vexed questions that have arisen in connexion 
with the nakshatras and Vedic chronology. 


SOME NEWLY DISCOVERED TULUNIDE ORNAMENT. 

By captain K A. C. CRESWELL, R.A.F 1 

Thb well-know 11 mosque of Ahmad Ibn Tiiliin, one of the most beautiful in Cairo, 
possesses the additional advantage of being the oldest Muhammadan monument of 
certain date in Egypt. I exclude the mosque of *Amr, as it has been repeatedlv rebuilt, and 
only attained its present size in 212 h. (S27). I also exclude the aqueduct of Ibn Tulun, as 
it is not exactly dated. It therefore follow s that the ornament of this mosque possesses a 
pre-eminent importance in the history of Muhammadain art. Its beautiful ornament, 
executed in the hardest stucco, is well known to students, and illustrations of the capitals 
of the engaged columns at the angles oi the piers, and of the bands of ornament which 
decorate the arches and windows, are to be foiii-d in many books.- The Aqueduct 
of Basatin. the only other existing Tulunide monument, does not bear auv surface 
decoration, so the sum total of Tulunide ornament is to be found in this mosque, with the 
exception ot a few small fragments which arc occasionally brought to light in the rubbish 
mounds of Fustat^ and there was little reason for believing that any substantial addition 
would ever be made to it. I will now- describe how and where the discovery was made. 

The Mo&que of Ibn Tulun consists of an oper. courtyard (-^ahn) surrounded by arcades 
{riivdq) five rows deep on the side of the sanctuary and two rows deep on the three other 
bides [Fig. i]. The w hole forms an almost exact square, which is itself bounded on three 
sides by a zidda or extensioiv. These three ziddas are themselves enclosed by tlie outer 

1 Reprinted from the Burlington Magazine, November, 1919. 

2 See P. Cost-e, L' Architecture, arahe, on Moyniments du Cain, Plates IV and VI ; Pris,^e d’Avesnes 
VAn arabe, tome I, Plates I-III ; Ebers (C)., Egypt ; Corbet (E. K.), The Life and Work^ of Ahmad Ibn 
TTiliin in the JRA^,, 1891 ; Franz Pasha, Kairo, pp. 13 and 15 ; Gayet, Le Caire. pp. 43-45 ; etc. 

3 See Herz Bey, Catalogue raisonn^ du du Cain ; Mrs. R. L. Devonshire: Rambles in 

Oaxro^ p. 80. 
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boundary wall of the mosque. The best and fullest description of this mosque is that 
given by Corl>et, so I will refer readers desirous of further information to liis memoir 
already cited. 

This mosque in the past h^s only received moderate attention from the Comltc de 
'Conservation des Monuments de VArt arabe. Recently, however, its great importance has 
been realised ; S. E. Ziwar Pasha, the Minister of Waqfs (Endowments), during his short 
period of office, showed the keenest possible interest in Muhammadan architecture, and 
ave practical effect to it by allotting a sum of no less than £E4,000 for the ^complete 
overhaul, paving and cleaning of this building. 

One of the first steps taken was to remove the layers of inferior plaster w ith w hich the 
piers and the soffits of the arches had been covered at various periods. I say various periods, 
because in some places there were three, four, and even five layers of coarse plaster, each as 
much as three-eighths of an inch thick. These layers had already buckled and fallen 
away in patches in many places. They were easily removed by striking them sharply with 
ft small hammer. 

It was in appl^ring this process last May to the soffits of the arches next the mhn that 
the wonderful ornament shown in the accompanying plates was revealed. This ornament 
is executed in stucco of great hardness, quite different from the shoddy plaster by w hich it 
had beenhidden with almost incredible vandalism. The mh n is bounded by thirteen arches 
on each side, as shown in the plan [Fig, i], but the whole outer row* on the east side 

has fallen. A part of the 
outer row on the west side 
has also perished owing to 
the vandalism of Clot Bey, 
who, about 1846, turned part 
of this mosque into a poor- 
house. The ornament shown 
in the plates occurs on the 
soffits of the arches of the 
south side of the ^uhn. Ten 
arches btill preserve their 
ornament, while three — Nos. 
1, 2 and 13 — are completely 
bare No trace whatever of 
ornament is to be found on 
the soffits of any of the 
interior arches except those 
which continue the eastern 
arcade of the boundary wall, 
viz,, at 14 [see Fig. i and 
FlatbJ and 15. 1 therefore 
assume that this was the case 
with the arches of the west side 
also, although they are bare at present. A trace or tw o here and there is to be found on the 
arches of the north side, but these traces are too small to show the pattern. 



Fig 1. 
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1 am aware that a study of the plates of Goste sod Prisse d’Avesues would lead oue ta 
suppose that the soffits of every arch in the mosque were covered with ^milar ornament. 
Coste, whose work was published in 1837-9, shows the soffit of every arch as so dec<w«ted, 
but each with the same pattern, which we can even now see was not the case. In Plate VI 
he is guilty of ? grave inaccuracy, viz,, he makes the south outer arcade run through the 
sanctuary to the qibla wall, although it is the outer arcade of the sanctuary which runs 
through to the south wall of the mosque [see my Fig. i]. It is therefore obvious that Ws 
Plate VI has been produced afterw ards from notes and sketches, instead of being drawn on 
the spot, and consequently cannot be taken as safe historical evidence. I must owm that I 
feel equally sceptical towards Prisse d’Avesnes' plates, and do not take his Plate I {by 
Girault de Prangey), which shows ornament on the soffit of an arch of the inner arcade 
of the sanctuary, next the mihrdb, as weighty evidence either, as I have a strong suspicion 
that he has transposed it in the same way from a page in his sketch book. 

The first recorded restoration of this mosque took place in 696 h. (1296 — 1297) by ‘Alam 
ad-Din Sangar, under the orders of Lagin, but the stucco ornament of the end of tlje 13th 
century, of which many examples have come down to us,* is utterly diflFerent from any*- 
thing we have here. The same remark applies to Fatimide omamert (967 — 1171 a.d.) and 
this, together with the fact that although there is a feeling for strict geometrical ornament, 
the familiar interlacing star pattern^ has not yet been evolved, leads me to ascribe it 
without hesitation to the original foundation. 

We will now turn to the history of the mosque and its founder, with a view to finding 
a possible clue to the source of this ornament. Ahmad Ibn Tulfin was a Turk, whose home 
was 8limarr&, at that time capital of the Khalifate. He was sent to Egypt in 254 h. (868) 
as Deputy, by the Emir Bakbak, who had been appointed Governor of EgyT)t by the Khaiif 
al-MuHazz. This being so, one w ould almost expect to find Mesopotamian influence in his 
mosque, more especially as Maqrizi (11, p. 266) quotes al-Qodai (d. 454 h. = 1062 a.d.) to 
the effect that Ibn Tuliin built bis mosque “ on the plan of the mosque at Samarr&, and 
likewise the minaret.'’ Ibn Duqmaq, who died 1406 a.d., says the same thing about the 
mosque, but without an express reference to the minaret (IV, p. 123). The minaret at 
Samarra referred to is, of course, that built by Mtitawakkil (847 — 861 a.d.), which still exists 
and is know n as the Malwiya Tower. Although the minaret of Ibn Tfilun is now of circular 
section above and of square section below, it w ould appear certain that it once resembled 
the minaret of Samarra more closely than it does at present, since Maqrizi (11, p 267), Ibn 
Duqm&q (IV, p. 124) and Abui Mahasin (II, pp. 8 and 9) repeat a little fable to the 
effect that Ibn Tfilffn, tcying one daj with a piece of paper and rolling it round his finger, 
produced a spiral, and then ordered his architect to take it as a model for his minaret. 
At Samarra the same fable is told of the Malwiya Tow er, but, whereas it providesan exact 
description of that minaret it does not accurately fit the minaret of Ibn Tfilffn in its 

* Muristan, Madrassa, and Mausoleum of QaUun, Zawiyat al Abbar, Madrassa eaxd Matiso- 
leum of Sultan al-:Malik al-Ashraf Khalil, Jklausoleum of Hosam ad-Din Tarantay al-Man^dry, 
Mausoleum of Ahmad Ibn Suleyman eir-Kifa'i. Madrassa of al-Malik an-Nasir Muhammad, Madrassa 
and Mausoleum of Zeyn ad-Din Yusuf, and the Madrassa of the Emirs Salar and Sangar al-G&wly 
Bee my Brief Chronology of the Muhammadan Monuments of Egypt to 1517 a . d ., in the Bulletin de Vlnstitut 
frangcna d* arekiologie orientale au Caire, 1919, pp. 81 — 85. 

• The earliest known example occurs on the window of the north minaret of the Mosque of al-HAkim 
(690 — 1012 A.D,). See Flury (S), Daa Omamente der Azhar und Hakim^Moschee, 
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present state. As I have gone into the question of the alteration more fully else^ihere, 
I will not discuss it further here.® I will, however, point out other features of 
Mesopotamian origin. Firstly, the brick piers T^ith their engaged columns, counterfeited 
in brick at the angles, are similar to those found in the mosque at Eaqqah^. 
Mosques on piers had been previousl}" unknown in Egypt, and this feature was sucl) a 
novelty that a fable about a Christian architect was invented to explain it. Secondly, 
the position of the minaret in the centre of the west zidda corresponds exactly with the 
position of the two similar spiral minarets in the mosques of Samarra and of AbC Dulaf 
close by.® Thirdly, the decorative band, consisting of a recessed square with a circular 
hole in the centre, which runs round the mosque below the parapet but just above the level 
of the roof. It is therefore to be expected that the ornament of this mosque was chiefly 
influenced by slightly earlier ornament at S&marra. It is well known that Professors Sarre 
and Herzfeld were carrying out very exhaustive excavations at this spot when the war 
broke out, and had even published two reports. The great work on the site, however, has 
not yet appeared, but I understand that no less than sixty cases of stucco ornament, etc., 
packed ready for despatch to Berlin, fell into the hands of the British Army when Samarra 
was occupieo. Until they see the light of day any remarks on the ornament shown on 
the attached plates would be premature, and I publish them without further comment 
so iihat they may be at hand when the time comes for a comparative study. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM OF SHIVAJI. 
By SURENORA NATH SEN, M.A.; CALCUTrA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

OuR Sources of Information. 


The History of the Maratha Administrative system can he conveniently divided into 
two periods. The first period opens with the rise of Shivaji, and 
Two periods. ^ accession of Shahu. The second perioil opens with 

the rise of the Peshwas, and ends in 1818, w hen the second Baji Rao retired to Brahmavarla 
to spend his last days in performing ablution and offering oblations to his gods 
and ancestors. I have already dealt with the latter period elsewhere. Here I shall 
try to give an account of the administrative system of Shivaji, which practically con* 
tinued unchanged till the death of Rajaram, except in some minor details. In fact the 
administrative system of any country is naturally of gradual growth, and develops but 
slowly as ages pass, buthasahvays its root in the deep substratum of legeadar3’ or prehistoric 
past. Dynasties rise and fall, conqueror after conqueror comes and goes, native Government 
yields to foreign yoke ; but it is alw ays the interest of every ruler not to disturb the 
administrative system in its essential characteristics. The Muhammadans largely adopted the 
old indigenous system that they found prevalent in the Deccan at the time of their conquest. 
Shivaji borrowed a good deal from the former Muhammadan rulers, and the Peshtvas, w^hen they 


6 See my BrieJ Chronology ^ loc. cit., pp. 47-48. 

7 See Bell (G. L.), Amurath to Amurath, fig. 39. 

s Ibid., figs. 137 aad 164. Bell (G. L.), Palace and Mosque at Vkhaidir, p. 156 and Plate 91 (1) 
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became the real heads of the jMaratha empire, and established their headquarters of the^ 
Government at Poona, while the weak descendants of Shivaji were left to languish in the 
prison of Satara, the sentimental capital of Maharashtra, had still to leave Shivaji's system 
unaltered and unaffected in many respects, and a few changes were effected in the centraf 
Government only. Otherwise the administrative system of Shivaji was for all essential pur- 
poses identical with that of the Peshwas, It will, therefore, be my duty to indicate here 
the few differences that existed in the theory and practice of Government of these 
tw o periods. 

While dealing with the period, we are confronted with such an amazing abun- 

dance of materials that we can hardly expect to do justice to them. 

Scarcity of State-papers have been carefully preserved. Revenue regulations, 

instruction to revenue collectors and higher officials, deeds of sale 
and other documents, judgments in both civil and criminal suits, have come down to us 
in their hundreds and thousands. They give us a vivid picture of the Government as it 
actually was in the Peshua period. But when we approach the Shivaji period we are 
confronted with such a scarcity of materials as is most discouraging. Of State -papers we have 
but very few, and they are not very important either. Mr. Rajwade complains {Itihaa Am 
Aitihmik) that during his twenty years of labour and research he has hardly come across 
twenty -five important Shivaji-papers. Most of these papers again are political and diploma- 
tic correspondence and do not enlighten us about the administrative system. Fortunately, 
however, some old document s that cannot properly be styled State-papers, have after ages seen 
light, thanks to the wonderful tact and lalour of Mr. V. K. Rajw ade. 

Family papers of These give us useful information about some of the early adherents 
of Shivaji, the history of their Watans, sometimes an account of 
their deeds and exploits, and often a long and exhaustive list of the taxes, cesses, and 
abwabs of those days.' From these family papers of the old Sardars and Jagirdars we 
can frame a fairly accurate sketch of the administrative system of Shivaji, but these papers 
have to be used with extreme care and caution. Many of them are of doubtful origin, 
and some of them were undoubtedly forged to deceive the Government of the day. 


Bakhara. Next in importance, are the Bakhars^ or Marathi prose chronicles. 

Supremely indifferent, like their Muhammadan teachers, to every thing that affected 
the ordinary people, the Marathacfa roniclers pay very little attention to the administrative 
system of their times and the economic condition of their country. They give lengthy 
accounts of battles, gossiping stories of the superhuman deeds of their heroes and confine 
themselves mainly to the narration of political events. Conse- 
quently we learn very little from them. Sabhasad, who wTote in 
604 is perhaps the most sensible as he is the earliest of Shivaji's biographers. Condensed 
and concise in style, he devotes a few pages to Shivaji’s regulations, both civil and 
niilitarv. Chitregupta who elaborated Sabhasad’s work added a few stories and verses 
of his own composition. The onlyadditionalinformationthat we obtain from Chitragupta is a 
Chitragupta short page where he enumerates the duties of the Secr.etariat Officers. 


Sabhasad. 


1 The papers have been published by Mr. Rajwade in the 8th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th and the 20tlv 
volumes of his Mamzhyancha Ifthasanchi Sadkanen. 

2 Moat of these Bahhars have been published by Rao Bahadur Sane in the Ka^'yeUi has Sangrafia. 
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Chitnis 


Shi vadig vij aya . 


Shri Shivaji Pratap. 


Malhar Bam Rao Chitnis, who wrote his bakhar long after Sabhasad, does not give 
us any additional infonnatior about the administrative system. 
His Bajniti is a treatise on polity, in which he compiles the 
theories of public administration from old Sanskrit works. It could not therefore, have 
any bearing on the actual government of Alaharashtra as it then existed, although 
the duties of the eight Pradhans might probably have been compiled from some 
old papers. Shivadigvijaya. the most voluminous work of its kind, 
is full of legends and impossible stories, but has not a word to 
say about the working constitution of Maharashtra in Shivaji’s days. The only thing we 
should note here is that Messrs. Dandekar and Nandurbarkar, the joint editors of Shiva- 
digvijaya, have failed to prove their contention, that it is the work of Khando Ballal son 
of Balaji Avaji.^ It is in all probability a \ery recent work, and consequently its evidence 
has but little weight with the modern student who aspires to study history as a science. 

The same editors have published another bakhar, Shri Shivaji 
Pratap, which is nothing but a compilation of myths and legends. 
The anonymous author had not only no historical training, but he seemed to lack 
historical knowledge altogether. This bakhar is therefore absolutely useless both for a 
reconstruction of the political history of Maharashtra and for the compilation of an 
account of Shivaji* s administrative system. Very recently a sixth bakhar has been 
published by Mr. Bhave in his Marathi Daftar, It is onl 3 ^ an elaboration of Sabhasad. 
The anonymous author has copied freely from an old manuscript of Safchasad's 
bakhar, and his own additions are not at all trustworthy. About Shivaji*s Civil and 
Military regulations he has nothing more than a long extract from Sabhasad to give. 
Even there he has omitted some old and obsolete w-ords w^hich he evidently did not 
understand. 

A seventh bakhar, ciz., the Shahanavkalmi bakhar was discovered and published in the 
columns of the now defunct periodical — the Prabhat — by Mr. Chandor- 
kar. This Bakhar is alleged to have been found by the old copyist 
in the Dafiar of Annaji Datto, a Brahman officer who played an 
important part in Shivaji’s service. It is however devoted mainly to political history, 
and even there it is not quite trustworthy. 

An English translation of a Bakhar found at Rairi has been published by Prof. Sir G. 

Forrest, Scott- Waring, who wrote in 1811, spoke very highly of the 
original. This however has unfortunately been lost. The accuracy 
of the English translation has been challenged by the late Justice Telang.^ Rao 
Bahadur D. B. Prarasnis claims to have rediscovered a manuscript of Bairi Bakhar, but, 
it has to our misfortune again disappeared. On the whole it may be safely asserted 
that this bakhar is not worth much. The Kayastha Prabhnnche Bakhar is very modern 
and of no use to us. 

Lastly remains a bakhar of peculiar interest, discovered and published by Mr. V. K. 

Eajw^ade in the abovementioned magazine, the Prabhat, This Bakhar 
The 18 of very little historical value, but it is a wonderful specimen of 

human industry. The published Bakhar covers more than one 


Sh hanav Kalmi 
Bakhar. 


Rairi Bakhar. 


3 I have discussed this point more fully in a note in niy extracts and documents relating to the 
Maratha History, Vol. I. 

4 See Ranade’s Marafha Power ^ p 259 f. 
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hundred pages honestly printed, and the whole of it was found inscribed on the 
stone walls of a temple at Tanjore. Mention should also be made here of Jedhe Yanche 
AShakavali published by Mr. B. G. Tilak. But its main importemce is chronological. 
few Marathi papers have also been published by the Bharat liikas Sanshodhak Mandal of 
Poona. Some more papers have been published by Rao Bahadur Sane in his Patre Yadi 
Bagaire and by Messrs. P. V. Maw ji and D. B. Parasnis in their Sanads and letters. 
Sardesai’s 3Iarathi Riasat is not of much importance in this respect. And this fairly 
exhausts the materials w e have in Marathi, 

Sanskrit Sources. 

In (Sanskrit, I have come across only two works, viz,, Shiva Raj Praskasti of Gaga Bhatta 
and Shiva Kavya of Purushottam Kavi. Both of them were Maharashtra Brahmans, and 
he former a contemporary of 8hivaji, but their w’^orks are useless for our purpose. 

Hindi Sources. 

In Hindi, there is only one contemporary w ork^ — the poems of Shivaji’s Court poet 
Bhusan. His Shiva Raja Bhusan and other poems may be of considerable literary merit 
but they are of very little interest to a historiar . Moreover they do not make the slightest 
reference to Shivaji's administrative system, 

Tamil Sources. 

Very recently a Tamil Chronicle, Shiva Bharat b} name, has betui discovered by' a 
Madras Scholar, Part of the vrork has been translated into English and read before th(‘ 
Bharat Itihas Sanshodak MandaL Until the whole w ork is translated into English or 
Marathi, we shall not be in a position to judge its historical value. At present we du 
not know whether it gives any account of the Civil or the Military branch of Shivaji's 
Governm(Mit. 

Persian Source.^. 

Both Hindu and Muhammadan wTiters must have written a good deal about the 
wonderful career of Shivaji in Persian. There are moreover very important letters, so 
far as political history is concerned, written by Jai Singh and other officers of Aurangzib 
from the Deccan. WTiether these make any incidental reference to Shivaji's adminis- 
trative system, is yet to be investigated. This source however promises to be fruitful in 
more than one way. For the present, I have to be satisfied^with such an imperfect 
English translation as we get in Scott's Ferlshia, Vol. II, and with the still more 
inaccurate and fragmentary' translatirn that has ])een gi\en by Elliott and Dow son, 
in their History of India as (old by its own historians. Of the authors selected there, 
the most important is Khafi Khan, but there is very^ little in 

Khafi Khan. ^vork to help US ill our study^ of the administrative system 

of Marathas. 

French Sources. 

Hitherto I have not seen more than one contemporary French w ork. Dr. Dellon, a French 
physician, visited the western coast of India towards the close of 
Shivaji’s career. He published a short account of his travels on his 
return home, and the small volume was so interesting that ft was translated into 
English shortly after its publication. He praises Shivaji as a tolerant and liberal prince, 
but his information was derived mainly from hearsay. 


Dellon 


B Another Hindi work — Chhatra Prakash is inentioned l.y Prof Jadu Nath Sarkar l.ut unfortu- 
nately I have not yet been able to procure a copy. 
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Vido de Shivaji. 


Danvers’ Report. 


Portuguese Sources. 

Prof, J. N. Sarkar obtained from Lisbon a Portuguese biography of Sbivaji, written 
by a citizen of Goa and published in 1730 a. d. It is. however, 
absolutely unreliable. The author hints that Shivaji, though 
popularly known as the youngest of Shahji’s eleven (?) sons, was ree 4 lly the bastard of 
a Portuguese noble, Menedes by name. The assertion is so palpably false that it hardly 
requires any refutation. Curiously enough, this uncanny suggestion was very recently 
repeated by Dr. Da Cunha in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. The whole question, however, was so thoroughly examined by jMi\ V. K. 
Raj wade in the Sarswati Mandir of Satara that there remains not the slightest groimd 
for giving credence to the unchivalrous fabrication of the Portuguese writer. It is not 
from writers of Gaurda's mental attitude that we should ex}>ect 
historical truth. The masses of Portuguese State-papers hdng 
in the state archives of Goa may, indeed, yield really valuable 
information. Since Captain Grant Duff’s time, no English or Indian Scholar, however, 
has cared to make any use of them. The PoAuguese had for so many centuries dealings 
with the Marathas, both as friends and foes, that many contemporary events of Maratha 
politics must have found place in their letters and reports ajid 
despatches. It does not appear, however, from the Report of 
Mr. Danvers‘S that the Portuguese papers have any important infornipdion to give except 
about the Angrias. This seems improbable on the face of it. Mr. Danvers, however, did 
not study the Goa records. There is no reason uhy these records should not contain 
as valuable historical materials as the Surat fnd the Bombay Factory Records. Dr. 
Gracious, a Portuguese scholar of Goa, used to take great interest in these old papers, 
but the results of his researches are not available in English. Dr. Gracious died only 
a few months ago, and it is urgently necessary that some other scholar should now 
carry on the self-imposed task of the late Doctor. 

English Sources. 

In English there fs a number of works about Shi%oji and the Marathas. The Surat 
and Bombay Factory Records are iuvrluable historical documents, 
and their importance cannot be over estiumted. They r-re. 
how'ever, more important to the writer of a political history, but some inform ration about 
Shivaji’s iia\y and his commercial policy car be gleaned from them. 

In addition to these old factory records, English travellers have left us the accounts 
of their travels in the Maratha country, and English historiems have left us the result 
of their researches. The earliest English traveller to write anv 
account of the Maratha country and Shivaji’s court was Fryer. 
A physician by profession, he had seen some parts of Shivaji’s dominions, and he had 
doubtless seen the Reports of the Oxenden Embassy.' His stay in the Maratha country 
was, however, very short, and his information was oy no means accurate. His account of 
“ Several Brachmins whose flesh they tear with pincers heated red hot, drub them on the 


Factory Records. 


Fner 


ti Report to the Secretary of State for India in Council on the Portuguese Records relating to the 
Rast Indies contained in the Archiito Da Fovr^ Do Tombo and the Public Libraries at Lisbon emd Evora 
by F. C. Danvers, Registrar and Superintendent of Records, India Office, London, IS92. 
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Mannucci. 


shoulders to extreme anguish,” betrays a good deal of humour but is evidently 
untrustworthy. Even Khafi Khan \\ho delighted in abusing Shivaji, gave Him credit 
for the respect he had usually shown to holy places and holy men of both the Hindus 
and the Muhammadans. 

Mannucci’s Storia Do Mogor^ another contemporary work, has been translated into 
English by a great scholar, the late Mr. Irvine. The gossiping 
adventurer, ho\\ever, had little regard for truth, and loved to give 
anecdotes in which he himself figured. He claims to have met Shivaji in Jai Singh’s 
camp, but unlike most European writers, refrains from giving any account of his domi- 
nions, his people and government. 

Robert Orme wrote his fragments long after Shivaji ’s death. But all that he learnt 
of the great Maratha ruler was nothing but popular legends. These 
•nd reproducetl by John Bruce, Esq., m.p. am' f.r.s., keeper of 

His Majesty’s State-papers and historiographer to the Hon'ble East 
India Company, in his Arnmls of the Hon'ble East India Company. Both Orme and Bruce 
failed to give any account of the administrative system of Shivaji. What their version 
of political history is w'orth will be evident from the following account of the night attack 
on Shaista Khan : 

“In the next campaign Aurungzebe reinforced ('baest -Chan* s army by sending 
the forces of the Maha-Kajah of Joudpore to join him. '1 hese generals 
were at variance with each other ; — the Maha-Rajah, to gratify Sevagee, 
undertook to assassinate Cbaest ; — the murderers broke in on Chaest, who 
escaped with a severe wound; but his son was slain.*' — Bruce, VoL II, p. .‘P.U 

The most important English work from our point of view is Major Jervis' Geographic 

*:al and Statistical memoir of the Konkun. A junior cou^emporarv of 

ervisa n an. Elphiustore, the work of survevirg Konkan was entrusted to him. 

While 80 engaged, he gathered valuable information about Land Revenue se ttlement, in all 

probability, mainly, from popular traditions. He tells us many things about Malik Ainbar’s 

and Shivaji’s Land Revenue Settlement, Annaji Datto's Survey and Assessment, but never 

quotes any authority. It is therefore extremely difficult, or rather impossible, to verify 

his assertions. Hitherto I have come across o?\ly one Marathi Document (Rajw a<le, ilif./.S’., 

vol. XV), a circular of Annaji Datto, that supports Jervis’ account of the Bichaoni survey. 

But this does not improve our situation much. We can without much hesitation accept 

Elphinstone’s account of the Administrative System of the Pesh was or Sir Jolin Malcolm's 

account of the Administrative System of the Central Indian chiefs. For both of them had 

personal acquaintance with men v\ho had served under the Peshtvas and the Maratha and 

Rajput Chiefs of Central India, who could gi\e them first hand information. But the case 

of Jervis is altogether diflerent. He ii\cd and wrote about two centuries after Shivaji. 

Most of the old documents were yet unknown in his time, and he hud to rely mainly upon 

popular traditions transmitted from geneiation to generation. Consequently it is extremely 

difficult either to accept or to reject the views of Jervis. The writer 
Bombay Gazetteer. , , ^ , 

of the Bombay Gazetteer, however, has accepted Jervis, as the sole 

authority on the subject. 
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From these old authors we turn to Ranade with a sense of relief. Born in Maharashtra 
‘ R‘ f th educated in the western method, for several years record keeper of the 
Maratha Power Vol I ^oiv^bay Government, Ranade combined in himself the three qualities 
so indispensable for a historian of the Marathas. He knew the 
language and traditions of his country, was well conversant with the historical method 
of the west and had ready access to all the papers then available. With true historical 
instinct, he made a deliberate departure from the beaten track and selected a course of his 
own. His fame to-day does not rest on the discovery of a new document or an unknown 
event, but on the surer basis of the right interpretation of the history of his people. He did 


not confine himself to dry details of battles and sieges but tried to discover the real cause'^ 
— ^remote and immediate~of the rise, progress, and downfall of the Marathas. This made 
him study the civil institutions of Shivaji, very carefully, for they were, according to him, not 
only the outcome of Shivaji s genius but also an expression of Maratha aspirations. It is 
beyond doubt that Ranade was the first scholar to guide us properly to the real sources of 
Maratha history, as he was the first to perceive the real importance of the administrative 
system of Shivaji. It is a matter of regret that the many sided activities of the great savant 
did not permit him to devote his leisure solely to the study of his country's past. Modem 
researches have made some of his conclusions untenable to-day, but the credit of pointing 
out a new angle of vision belongs entirely to him. He might have erred in minor details, 
but while dealing with broad principles, his judgment never failed him. It is true that 
we do not get in bis work as inuch information as we wish for, but that is because many papers, 
now published, had not seen the light when Ranade lived and wrote. 


Scott Waring was the first Englishman to attempt a comprehensive history of the 
Marathas. His work was published in 1811. But we get little more 

Scott -Waring, Grant , r i-.- i - xx. 

Duff, Kawlinson, and than a narrative oi political events in >Seott-\\ aring s History. 

In the third decade of the 19th century, another scholar, destined 


to become famous as the historian of the Marathas, undertook to write a more satisfactory' 
history. Captain C4rant Duff was more fortunate than his predecessor in the attempt, in 
more than one way. As political agent, he had ready access to all the papers in the Satara 
Archives. The descendant of Shivaji was ever ready to assist him in all possible wavs. Per- 
haps many of the later spurious Bakhars owed their origin to the zeal of Chhatrapati Pratap 
Singh to gratify the Agent Saheb. Above all. Grant Duff had the great advantage of working 
under the guidance of Elphinstone.^ But Grant Duff had not sufficient materials for sketching 
a graphic account of the administrative system of Shivaji. Prof. H. G. Rawlinson's 
Shivaji the Maratha is a very recent publication, but it does not aim at dealing in detail 
with the civil institutions of Shivaji. Only a few months ago was published the first volume 
of the History of the Maratha People by Mr. Kincaid and Parasnis. From the great mass 
of published materials and the still greater mass of unpublished documents in the possession 
of Rao Bahadur D. B. Parasnis, it was expected that the long-felt want would at last be 
removed. But we have again been disappointed. Far from giving us a comprehensive 
account of Shivaji's administrative system, the joint authors have not even made any 
serious attempt to supplement our knowledge in that direction. 


7 See Elphinstone's letters quoted in Colebrooke’s Life of Elphinstone 
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Sydney Owen of Oxford has drawn a brilliant sketch of Shivaji, in his India on iJit 
Owen’s India on the British conquest, but it is only a study of Shivaji’s political 

e\'e of the British career. Pringle Kenned}^ has also given us a charming picture of 
^iCemtedy’s Historyof Shivaji and Maharashtra in his History of the Great Moghuls. 
the Great Moghuls. Hut neither of these scholars studied the original documents. They 
relief 1 mainh’ on such secondary authorities as Khali Khan, Onne and Grant Duff, and their 
aim has been to write a readable and sensible summary for the general run of readers. From 
them, therefore, we should not expect anything that we do not get elsewhere — Maratha 
history had for them only a relative interest. 

Prof. J, X. Sarkar’s articles in the Modern Recleiv are important and interesting in 
their own way. He has utilised many source of Maratha history 
lot. . ^ . k.aikar. hitherto unexplored. His articles on Shivaji 's navy are of special 
interest to us.^ 


A few articles were published in the Journal of the Bombay 
J. J^. Br., R. A. 8, Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, The following are the most useful 
for our purpose : 

(1) Raiiade — The currency 'System of (he Marathas, 

(2) J. E. Abbott — A prdimimiry study of the Shivarai or Lhhai rapati copper coins, 

(3) P. V. Mawji — Shivaji s Swaraj ya. 

(4) Codrington — Seals of the Satara hinydom. 

So far as my information goes, no attempt has yet been made to sift and examine 
these scattered materials on scientihc lines and to present the results in a handy and 
intelligible form to the ordinary student. Xo one will, however, contend that such an 
endeavour is not worth making In the f(41oAvjng 2 Jages it has been my aim to present a fairly 
accurate sketch of 8hi^aji's G(>MUi:iiicnt, it^ ]jijncii)le and working. It docs not, 
however, claim to be complde aiul is by no nuans the last word on the subject. 


\To be continued,) 


MJ^^CELLAXEA. 

KRISIINARAJA OF THE BAL8ANA 
TEMPLE INSCRIPTION. 


Mr. R.D. Baiierji in hih P/ogr<j.--b Pepo/t uj tht 
A/ chctolorjical ,Surv(j of India, Cr’cb , 19Rk 

pp. I.j'-Ui, rufntion'j a J^aEana Temple JnbCn 2 )tioii, 
wherein is recorded tlie ‘ repair of a royt^l inattai on \ 
the banks of a river in th^ Sake, year ilUO,’ by the j 
illu-stnous Soinesvara who heM Kri&hnaraja in the j 
palm ot hii5 h.ands, by lii^ per&onal aitd famous iiood | 
qualities. He starts a rather long tli'^eusbiou ^ 
regarding the identiiicatiou of thib Krishiia, 
whom he bays he dn^s not know irum any 
otlur reeoids. Mr. Baneiji appaiently '^ight 

of two other inscription^^, found at C hah -g a on 
in llie Khendcbb district, v. heie the BaEana 
Temple inscription was dibcovered. The former 
two iiibcriptions are referred to in Kielhorn's 
Southern Li^t, Nos. 333 and 337 ; and they were pub- 
lished in this Journal, V(.>1. \III, p. 39, and in F pi’ 


'iraphio I/fdtra, vel 1,]). 34 1 respectively. In these 
tv.o m-ei'iptionb KrislinarAja of the Nikumbha 
tamil\' IS uuntioned. Fiom a li.^t of tlie names t>f 
th< famil\', ue Itnow that there were- two Krishna- 
lajas in that line.. Inasmuch all the.se thiee 
Ju’ criptions wore found in the .-aine district, and 
as the dates are not far reimsved, it seem.s 
le-ioonable to identify KrishnarAja of the Bal&ana 
inscription with the second of the kings of tlie 
same name of the Chalisgaon inscriptions. 

In tlie Chalisgaon Inscription of Oovana III (above 
\ ol. VIII. p. 3{>) where the con.stniction of a temjde 
of 8iva mentioned, the order for building the 
temple was given by Indraraja, father of (lovana 
HI. in the Saka year lOTo. 4Ve, therefeu’e, know that 
Indraraja was in that ^ear on the throne. 4Ve also 
know trom the Chalisgaon Inscriptions that Krish- 
naraja II w as t he fatlit r of Indraraja. The period of 
Krishnaraja’s rule may have, tlierefore, extended 


8 He since then published them in bnok form and they will irow be found in hia Shivaji and his times. 
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up to the Saka year 1070. According to the Bal- 
sai>a Temple inscriptions, the matha was repaired 
in 1106 s.E. by Somesvara ‘ who held Krishnardja 
in the palm of his hands.’ Somesvara, therefore, 
was alive in 1106 S.E., when Krishijaraja II of the 
Xikumbha family was dead. 

Mr. Banerjidoes not say that the Balsaija Inscrip- 
tion leads us to conclude that the matha was 
repaired during the reign of Kpshnaraja. It is 


possible to hold that Somesvara was a contemporary 
of Krish^rSja II, and survived him till 1106 S.E., or 
for a few years later. It is not impossible for a map 
to live a few decades more after the death of his con- 
temporary. There is no incongruity then in identi- 
fying Krish^raja of the Balsaija inscription with 
Ki’ish]^rS.ja II of the Chalisgaon inscriptions. 

Sachinda Chandra Majumdar. 


BOOK NOTICE. 

Epioraphia Bihmanica, vol. I, Ft. I, edited by Firstly, because they contain the same document 
Taw Sein Ko and Chas. Dlrotselle. Rangoon, in four languages : Pali, Burmese, Talaing and 
Government Press, 1919. Issued by the Arch^o- Pyu, the last of which has long been dead and 
LOGICAL ScRVEY OF BuRMA. Large quarto, pp. v practically lost. Secondty, because the document is 
and 168. ^ presented to us in quadruplicate. Thirdly, because 

1 cannot but welcome this new Journal of it fixes with certainty the dates of three most 
Archaeological and Epigraphical researches, edited ' important kings of mediaeval Burmese history — 


by' the very competent Superintendent of the 
Archaeological Survey of the Burma Circle and 
his accomplished Assistant. Thirty years ago or 
thereabouts, when I temporarily filled the post 
of A.rchaeological Officer of that country, efforts 
were made to draw attention to the enormous 
number of inscriptions extant there, and some 
success was achieved, with the active co-operation 
of the Government of the day, in getting together 
the numerous inscriptions on stone, gathered long 
before by' Bodawphaye from all xiarts of Burma and 
lying about the Arakan Pagoda at Amarapura, 
and in setting them up under cover. Transcrip- 
tions of these into modern Burmese characters 
were made (though of no particular scientific value) 
anti printed. The idea was to preserve them for 
future investigation in some form rather than let 
them run the risk of perishing altogether. A 
few inscriptions of well-known value were about 
tlv' same time reproduced and edited by my friend, 
Mr. Taw Sein Ko, then the most promising of the 
j’oimg scholars, in the pages of this Jonrnal (see 
ante, vols. XXII, ^ XXIII, XXIV). Since those 
days great strides have been made in philological 
and archaeological knowledge about matters Bur- 
mese, and the Burma Research Society has been 
fotmed. It is quite time therefore to commence 
a svstomatic examination of the vast epigraphic 
remains still available in the country, and hence 
the peculiar pleasure to myself in seeing that tliis 
has been done and that it is placed in such 
competent hands, 

Xo better example could have been chosen to 
commence the Epigraphia Birmanica than the 
quadrilingual inscription on the two stone pillars 
near the Myazedi pagoda at Myinkaba near Pagan. 


Andrata, Kyanzittha and Alaungsithu, post-dating 
them by 28 years in reference to tlie generally 
accepted chronology of the Mahdyizawin. The 
contemporary evidence adduced by the editors 
seems to be conclusive that the inscription is a 
correct record, and it seems to me that the famous 
chronicle has gone wrong in giving the commence- 
ment of the reign of the great Alaungsithu the date 
447 B.B. (1085 A.D.), which properly belonged 
to his predecessor Kyanzittha, the usurper witli 
the romantic story', who reigned 28 years. So 
tliat we must now dale tlie Conc]uei*or Anbrata 
1044-1077, his son Sawlu, 1077-1084, the Usurper 
Kyanzittha, 1084-1112, his grandson Alaungsithu, 
1112-1187. This re -dating outs the reign of 
Anorata down to 33 \’cars from the accepted 42, 
and lengthens Sawlu s to i years from the accepte«l 
5— and it throws the whole clironology out after 
Alaungsithu by 28 years. The date for the com- 
mencement of Kyanzittha^ reign is given in the 
Myazedi Inscription as Anno Buddhfc 1628 (1084 
A.D.), representing 447 b.e.. which is the 

Mahdydzawiiis date for the commencement of 
Alaungsithii's reign. But Kyanzittha reigned 
28 years by all accounts and this would make his 
commencement lOOo a.b. This fact would seem 
to account for the origin of tiie mistake in tlie 
Mahdydzawin ; thus : — 

Kyanzittha, commenced 1600 a.b., reigned 2 ? 
years. 

Alaung.sithu, commenced 1028 a.b., reigned 7.-> 

years. Whereas the dates should have been stat. d 
thus : 

Kyanzittha, commenced 1628 a.b., reigned ->8 
years. 

Alaungsithu, commenced 1656 a.b., reigned 75 
years. However this 
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of such monarch^ as Auorata aud Alaungsithu 
must always be of great importance, and this fact 
alone makes the Myazedi In^crij^tion of the first 
value. 

The actual object of this quad riling ual Inscrip- 
tion is to perpetuate the memory of Rajakumar, 
the epigraphical name or rather title — one suspects 
that the real everyday name was something very 
different — of the donor of a shrine and image of 
the Buddha. This Rajakumar wa‘< a son ot Kyan- 
zittha and. probably for some political reason, did 
not succeed his father. But the fact that the 
Inscription does not lend itself in any way to 
genealogical and dynastic statement makes its 
chronological references all the more trustworthy, 
as they are made incidentally and not ad Jtoc. 

xApart from all this, the importanee of the fact 
of the document heiim quadrilinmial can hardly 
be overestimated from the philological point of 
view, as it has given the ^reat exi^onent of Indo- 
Chinese philology, Mr. C. Otto Blagden, “ the 
key to the reading of old Ta Idling aiul enabled him 
to decipher what we know of Pyu — the extinct 
language of a people dwelling in Burma,” and speak- 
ing a tongue now known to belong to the Tibet o- 
Burman family. As regards the Talaing version 
of the document, Mr. Blagden i- able to say that 
very few problems hitherto a puzzle as to its read- 
ing now remain unsol\(ML for which we may well 
he thankful. I would indy attention here 

to a reading tied/- now taken a- a eon tract ion of 
titla dear, the lord teachei. ' Both titles are 
appropriate to ecclesiastic.-:, and mediae\al Mon 
[Talaing], offering somewhat of a parallel in the 
title tipuin, which presumably stands for tiia 
pxiin [the origin of the former European word 
talapoin, for a Far-Eastmi monk, with ta^apoixf 
for a nun]. This explanation has now be-^n con- 
firmed by Professor Duroiselle on the authority 
of a learned Mon monk. The titU' is appro} u'late 
to a high ecclesiastical (.hgnitaix and in my Uans- 
lation I have rendered it by tin- Venerable.” 

Mr. Blagden s transliteratjon ' and translation 
of the Pyu ilocLunent are of eourst- from the philo- 
logical point of view the mo-t important j>art 
of the work, and it is a pif?ce of -ood fortune that 
the first to he ^lecip]l..I^^d and exten-ive 

Pyu inscription a> yet uneartliod should have 
fallen into such hands as hi-. I he transcription 
IS not very sightly in appearanro, l)ecause of the 
-small circles of two sizes attached to the woids 
above and below the line, and beside the words 
themselves, sometiuips three m a vertical ixtw. 
These circles are in the text ami Mr. Blagden thus 
explains them It would appear that Pyu had 
a wnde range of tones, of which the various dots 
(represented in the tran-cupt hy small circles) 


and their combinations used in the text seem to be 
the expression.” They have clearly puzzled the 
Press and indeed must have formed a genuine 
difficulty in setting up and proof -correcting. 

The transliteration of Burmese and Talaing 
adopted and first expounded in the Journal oj the 
Burmese Research iSocitty, 1916, has, I gather from 
the work under review, come to stay in scientific 
circles. It consists of reproducing in Roman 
characters, as faithfully as possible the exact form 
of the language as it has been fixed in writing.” 
But is this method scientific ? And is it necessary ? 
Burmese and Talaing, like all languages, as English 
and modern French for instance, which have adopt- 
ed a script originally framed to meet the wants of 
a totally different language, Latin in the French 
and English case, have forced a set of sjmabols on 
paper to requirements for which they were never 
originally intendetl. The result is that tlie lan- 
guages are spelt une way and pronounced another. 
In other words, the wortls as put on pa{>er are all 
ideograms, which have t<> bo learnt by sight, — 
easier to master for this purpose than Chine.se 
ideograms— but itleograms nevertheless. Spelling 
books have become necessary. When a foreigner 
is learning such a language, he lias to learn the 
ideograms and how to pronounce them. When 
hejW'i.shes to trau‘-^fe^ the w'ords to his own script, 
he inu'-t, it lie (le^ir(*>, tf) be umk'i'stood generally, 
transcribe them w^f'll as he can, so that the words 
can be rf-cognisci.1 b\ iho,,. win- c-an lus but 

not the native script. As an old student, when I 
see a word in the Burmese script I recognise it, 
but wli' iv 1 see it transliterated into Roman script 
I don't. I ha\e to learn the wmrds hy sight all 
over again before I can recogni.se them. So it 
comes to this, that nothing is gained practically 
bv transliteration, for it is not more difficult to 
learn the native script than to learn the transli- 
teration. Honestly, I can follow' neither the Burmese 
nor Talaing texts as printed in Roman characters 
here. Thev are too puzzling anrl I had much 
rather have them in their nativ'o form. All this 
may be the croak of an old scholar, but there the 
fact is. Another point is that the method invol- 
ves tw'o sets of forms for Burmese names and w'orda 
in Roman characters, which wd) have to be used 
in all scientific ” books, a-s they are in that under 
consideration— the transliterated and the trans- 
cribed. To show where such transliteration can 
lead us, I w'ill quote the following in translitera- 
tion as given on p. 14. Certain Burmese forms 
are so common that they are, like certain English 
forms, habitually written and even printed by 
mrans of abbreviations. These are according to 
the ■* scientific ” system written out as follow'S : 
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nhuik, kon®, kxon*, lafi^ koVi’, man, san, to^ iuian, 
swe3 sok, kj'warmup, namnak, rwel. The figures 
1 , 2 , 3 represented the accents or tones. I ask 
anyone familiar with Burmese if he can readily 
make out what words are meant by the above 
forms, I can hardly see myself graspmg a peti- 
tion from a ^ reformed scholar * desirous of helping 
me by writing in Roman character, comni^^ncinj 
with kyivnnnup^ which somehow ought to be 
familiar. 

The great object of the “ scientific method w 
to aid comparison with the like or related tongues 
and the investigation of the history of changiiiL^ 
form. Sometimes it does, e.f/. (p. 17) Canal, riv’er, 
B. khyou3 (pron. chaoh^) lolo, yi' cho cAao?VC 

Old B. khlnii. Tibetan kluh and doubtfully efut . 
I am quoting the book, but it will be perceived 
that even here there is only a partial success, as 
chu and cho are nearer the transcribed form chaoh'^ 
than the tramsliterated form khyoh> Success w 
better in the next instance (p 18) Broadcloth. 
B. sakkalat. Tibetan, saci-la^h Malayalam, shn- 
lakalathu. The native script transcribed would 
give B. thekkalaf. But here we have the Engli-li 
.s'arhf, v.diich in the days tyi the early European 
travellers meant simply ‘broadcloth’ and net 
the colour ; that came later. The term would 
seem to be Persian, saqahlt, saqldl, a rich cloth oi 
any colour, but most often of a bright red ; wliencc* 
Italian scarlaito, old French eAcarlate, English scar- 
let, German scharlach. It would be interesting: 
to trace the Burmese sakkalat, directly to tlu* 
Persian saqaldt, and not through any Europca’i 
form. Failure apparently comes next (p. 19); 

The number 8 . Old B. het ; B. rhac (pron. shit) x 
•Vlaru, shd ; Lashi, shet ; Garo, shet ; ChinbSk. shit ; 
Lolo (Kopu), hi-ldx Kachin, ma-sat ; Tainlu (Xas^a), 
QCt, It makes one shudder to find the familiar 
native form usually transcribed a.s -^hit written 
down rha<'. It i** ififhcnit to see how the last form 
helps us in etymology by comparison. To gi\'e 
the devil his due, the method is no doubt useful 
at times, '.jy.. pp- 2fi-27, where a valuable note 
on ‘ Phava ’ given. " Purhd, now written 
bhurhd, but pronounced phayd and sometimes still 
a term applied to exalt«'d personages and 
to temples, pagodas and of the Buddha. 

In a long note it is shown that it re]>resents the 
Sanskrit and Pah ivnv/. exielhmt, noble, exalted; 
an Indian term, which the spread of Buddhism 
has caused to run the gauntlet of most Asiatic 
and Far Eastern languages, and to take on sueli 
forms as polai, phohi, poula, phrd, prah, rarah 
and rrah. 


I hope to return to the subject of the transcrip- 
tion of Burmese and allied languages some day, 
and in the meanwhile I content myself now with 
suggesting that it would greatly tend to tho prac 
tical value of the new Epigraphia if a translitera- 
tion of the old inscriptions was given in modern 
Burmese and Talaing characters as well in 
Roman. In making the above remarks I do not 
wish in any way to detract from the value of this 
first issue of the Epigraphia Birmanica or to ex- 
press aught but the highest appreciation of the 
skill, care and knowledge with which it has boui 
j^repared. 

R. C. Tf-nmu . 

A liKLKF ChRUVOLUUY OF THK MCHWJIADAN 
Monuments of Eo\pt to a.o. 1.517, by Cap- 
tain K. A. C. Creswell, R.A.F., Cairo. 1 Irnpri- 
incric civ Vln-'^titut Fran<^a>s d' Arch^oliyue 
Oneidalc, 1919. Large quarto. pp. 15:j 
Alphabetic and numerical indices, plates 12. 
Captain Creswell, whu^*- .studies ef Muhammadan 
architecture have already ]'roduced original con- 
tributions of permanent value to the subject in 
JonniaU has taken advantage of being attaclied 
to the Royal .\ir Force in Fgypt during the war 
to compile a work of such imp,ortance to students 
thar I desiie to dr.iw their special attention to it* 
In r-jincf-'O,! am clad to be able to icjte thi rippoint- 
inent of Captain Cresweli to an im])ort^int posi- 
tion in. Egypt, which will cnabb' luiu to pursue 
his valuable researchf‘s a fid nubli'^li thrmon a larg ^ 
scale to till' great fienetit of tho-.- wlit' to 

learn all that is [U>-^-ible about a grc.it -school of 
Orieutiil Ai'chitPcT luv. 

Although tiie l)ook is in the form of a chir*nolo- 
gieal cat.alogup of the Islamic Monune'iits of 
Eg^pt, It is much more than a mere ccdalogu*’ 
nil.'^unne, as the compiler lias himself mnuitely 
stuihed every one of the 2 ‘19 monuments in the 
.senes, and has touched in his description thereof 
on many matters hitherto controversial, coming 
to definite conclusions concerniiu r}.. *> 4 . .Ij.ae, s 
to the fresh light uhicii re* eiii cxcuv ation and his 
own researches have enabled him to bring to bear 
on tlieni. His work is therefore no mere li^t of 
ii.oiuiint'Uts arranged in chronological onler, but 
a I'atalogne with an account of the c\ideiice on 
whieh the date is arrived at in each case, wl-ere 
thore IS no inscription setting the date without 
further argument. As 48 percent, of the monu- 
ments described are undated, the amount of re- 
st arch. both literary and architectural, involved 
in fixing the earb and latest example, of tho 
ar'bitectural features, by which the limits of tho 
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period of construction are settled, can be easily 
appreciated. And further, the value of the work 
can be well understood thereby. To my mind 
it is epoch making, and 1 recommend it to all who 
woxild seek a thorough knowledge of the genesis 
of Muhammadan architecture in India. 

The Islamic architecture of Cairo is especially 
valuable for the purpose of fixing the periods of 
the evolution of that important art, because of the 
remarkable .series of monuments available for 
study^ — a series close and imbroken for sev^en im- 
portant centuries— the ninth to the fifteenth of 
the Christian Era. Damascus starts with the great 
Umayyad Mosque, but cannot approach Cairo 
in the number of its monuments, and its nearest 
rival, Delhi, only starts with the Quwatu'l Islam 
Mosque of 1197 a.v. 

Nearly half the monuments mentioned in this 
work — say 110 — are dated by Captain Creswell 
on the evidence he has collected without the aid 
of inscriptions, and the value of his statements 
in support to students of architecture can be seen 
from this consideration alone. His method is 
to fix the high and low limits of the structure, and 
ns the result of the evidence he has collected and 
of his own personal examination of the buildings, 
he has felt justified in bringing each specimen into 
close limits as to date. 

Captain Creswell is not afraid to tackle matters 
of controversy and I will adduce two examples 
of his method. The great Aqueduct (pp. 88-92) 
has been a source of much dispute as to date, and 
Captain Creswell fixes it a a.h, 711 (1311 a.d.) 

by the following method, quoting him verbatrm : — 
“A number of statements relative to aqueducts 
are found in Maqrizi, and the following are those 
which bear on the one under consideration. To- 
gether with the recent archaeological discoveries 
they should enable us to settle the much disputed 
question of its date.” Maqrizi says: “In 711 
al-Malik an-Narir Muhammad ibn Qalaun cons- 
tructed four saqiyas on the Nile, from which water 
was transported as far as the Wall and from the 

all to the Citadel. ’ Captain Creswell then ar- 
gues out the question in the light of late discoveries, 
and shows wliy Alaqrizi is right in his date and 
how^ the confusion as to dates arose in the minds 
uf various writers, of whose works he gives a biblio- 
graphy at the end of the article. 

The second example that I take in two parts is 
tlie Walls of Cairo. At pp, 54-50 is a description 
of “part of the North Wall of Cairo,” which Cap- 
tain Creswell dates in 480 A.H. (1087 a.d.). Maq. 
I izi says that Cairo was thrice endowed with walla 
369, 480 [and 566 a.h. This statement is 


complicated by the action of Salah ad-Din (Sala- 
din) in making two of the walls into one for defen- - 
sive purposes in 672 a.h. Mr. CredWell’s argu- 
ment on this is that there were four walls origin, 
ally, built at different periods, of which, the first 
has admittedly long disappeared, and that there 
are three styles of work visible in the remains of 
the existing wall, of which the part he is describ. 
ing is the oldest and the second in point of date 
{viz,, that of 480 a.h.). This is what he says in 
support of his statement : “ My own archselo- 

gical examination, during which I hav'e traversed 
the whole length of the Wall of Cairo, and walked, 
crawled or climbed into practically every tower, 
sometimes entering houses to do so, has revealed 
to me three distinct styles of work, and I maintain 
that portions of the work of Badr a! Qam&ly (480 
a.h.) and of the earlier and later work of Saladin 
(566 and 672 a.h.) still exist.” The part he is 
describing is Badr al Camay’s wall. Here too 
he gives a bibliography and shows no timidity in 
controversy. 

Tn pp. 66-69 are described at length and with 
the same minute |>ersonal knowledge the Wal; 
of Fustat, the Bourg a«-?afar, and parts of the 
North Wall of .Cairo. As they must have been the 
late work of Saladin, they are dated 572-589 a.h. 
(1176-1193 A.D.). 

Although the book is printed in Englisli, the 
reader must beware of the fact that it is the 
product of a French jjress and that tlie transli- 
teration is in the French form of Egyptian Arabic, 

R. C. Temple. 


History of Aerangztb by Jadunath Sarkak.m..a. 

vol, IV. Southern India, 1046-1689. Calcutta- 

1919, pp. 412- 

This fourth volume of Mr. Sarkar’s account 
carries the story into Southern India up to 1689, 
when, as Mr. Sarkar says, Aurangzib made him 
self “unrivalled lord paramount of Northern 
India and the Deccan alike, ’ and then he proceeds 
to quote (p. 407) his own Studies in Mughal India 
in words that are worth reproducing : “ All 

seemed to have been gained by Aurangzib now ; 
but in reality all was lost. It was the beginning 
of his end. The saddest and most hopeless chap- 
ter of his life now ojjenod. Tlie Muglial Empire 
had become too large to be ruled b\' one man or 
from one centre ... His enemies rose on all 
sides ; he could defeat but not crush them for ever. 
Lawlessness reigned in many parts of Northern 
and Central India. The administration grew 
slack and corrupt. The endless war in the Deccan 
exhausted his treasury. Napoleon I. used to say 
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It was the Spanish ulcer wliich ruined me.* The 
Deccan ulcer ruined Aurangzib.” But the paral- 
lel is closer than this, as I read history. The 
gigantic nature of the success in both instances 
hardened characteristics, and both conquerors 
found it more and more impossible to maintain 
the grandeur of theii conquests. Both were on 
the defensive from the day of the acme of their 
success. Napoleon’s decline in reality dates from 
the hour of his being crowned as Emperor, just 
as Aurangzib's decline must be reckoned from 
the day he finally defeated the Marat has. And 
this though both liv’ed to achieve many more 
“ victories.” 

Mr. Sarkar commences this volume with two 
illuminating chapters on the Keynote of Deccan 
History in the Seventeeth Century and the Rise 
of the Marat ha Power, and I must say that lie has 
put the situation which arose out of the break up 
of the Bahmani Kingdom into the five Muham" 
madaii powers of the Deccan, and also the posi- 
tion of the petty Maratha chiefs that preceded 
8hivaji in a clear and convincing manner, which 
must always make this volume worth consulting 
by those who would grasp the very compUcatede 
stories of both Muhammadan and Hindu of that 
period. 

Mr. Sarkar notes that 1 52 pages of the volumn 
are taken from liis Shivaji and his Ti7nis, on which 
(I have already remarked at length in this Jonrnal 
nnte,Y>ii. 152-150), and this makes me repeat here 
that Shivaji's slaying of Afzal Khan being regarded 
Hb the result of Afzal's own treachery wants 
much riiore veritication than it has yei received 
even at his competent and careful hands I say 
tliis because his book is so good that it is likely 
to be long received as an authority on all points. 

ddiere are many — very many — pathetic stories 
in Indian History at all periods, but there are few 
m<.)re pathetic instances of the vicissitudes of life 
in the case of exalted personages than that of 
Au’‘angzib’s general Mirza Jai Singh. His mixed 
Muhammadan and Hindu titles proclaimed him 
tor what he was, as expressed in Mr. Sarkar’s own 
words : “ A man of infinite tact and patience, 

an adept in the ceremonious courtesy of the Mus. 
lim-, a master of Turki and Persian, beside 
Urdu and the Rajput dialect, an ideal leader of 
the composite arnn of Afghans and Turks, Rajputs 
and Hindustanis that followed the crescent ban- 
ner of the sovereign of Delhi.” Pitted against 
Shivaji and then Bijapur, with inadequate means 
an<l badly served by his own subordinates and his 
representatives at the distant Imperial Court, he 
failed for the first time in his long career of 60 years 


of military service, liitherto invariably successfuj 
Superseded by his wrathful master, the now old 
man ” bent his way to Northern India in humi- 
liation and disappointment. His brilliant career 
which had been j^assed under two Emperors, and 
in which he had won laurels from Qandahar to 
Mungir and Baikh to Maharashtra, was clouded 
by a single failure at its close. Not a pice of the 
krore of Rupees of his own money that he had 
spent in the Bijapur war would be repaid by his 
master. Broken-hearted with disgrace and dis- 
appointment, and labouring under disease and old 
age, Jai Singh sank in death on reaching Burhan- 
pur, on 2nd July HJb7. Like Walsinghara of Eli- 
zabeth’s Court, he died a bankrupt after serving 
too faithfully an exacting but thankless master.” 
Another instance out of very many in many lands 
of the soldier sacrificed to the politician. The 
soldier suffers for his mistakes : not so his political 
master for his. Put not your trust in princes.” 

Mr. Sarkar tells the story very well, as indeed he 
does all that he lias to tell. 

R. C. Temple. 

A Guide to the Old Observatories at Delhi^ 

Jaipur, Ujjaix, Benares, pp. 103. B\ G. R. 

Kaye. Calcutta, Govoniment of India Press, 

1020. 

iliib 13 by V a y of being a Guide Book to four 
of the observatories constructed by Raja Sawai 
Jai Singh of Jaipur, who lived from 1686 to 1743, 
just after Newton. The fifth observatory was at 
Muttra. This book is condensed from a large 
work in vol. XL of the Imperial series of the 
Archa3ological Survey of India. Besides the 
text there is a Bibliography, a short glossary of 
astronomical terms including Arabic, Sanskrit 
and vernacular, and an Index 

Mr. Kaye observes that Jai Singh’s work, won- 
derful as it was, is now only a tradition. It has 
I fear, alas ! become worse than a tradition and 
nothing more than a mere legend in the mmds of 
the people. Witness the stories I gathered m my 
he fj ends of the Pan jab a generation ago. 

I he main legend is that Jai Singh kept a private 
moon of his own and the hero of one of the Panjab 
stories made himself Jai Singh’s equal by setting 
up an opposition moon. The story as related to 
me was partly in ordinary Hindustani and partly 
in archaic verse, and is such pure folklore and 
so deliciously put that I can’t help repeating a 
portion of the prose here. 

•’ Now Raja Jai Singh had a moon of his own, 
which he hung up in the sky to give light to hia 
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people, and, of course, when Raja Jagded was in 
the city it was lighted up as usual, and this made 
him ask about it, and he learnt that it was an 
artificial moon made by RajiV Jai Singh. As soon 
as he learnt this, he determined to play a practical 
joke, and found out where the moon- makers lived, 
and sent his servant to fetch them in order to make 
him a moon like Raja Jai Singh’s, The moon- 
makers had heard of what happened to the oilman 
for relating oil [Raj 4 Jagdeo had stabbed him], 
30 they were afraid to refuse also, and accompanied 
the servant to Raja Jagdeo’s house. When they 
arrived he asked them how much they wanted for 
a moon. They replied, whatever he wished to pay, 
so he gave them 500 golden pieces, and ordered 
a moon like Jtii Singh’s. Calling them quickly, 
spoke Raja Jagdeo to the moon- makers, and had 
a moon put up in the heavens (that burnt) without 
oil ; all the city cried out at it, and Jai Singh said 
to his minister, ‘ The sun hath risen !’ As soon 
as the moon-makers had raised up a second moon, 
Raja Jai Singh heard of it and asked who had done 
such a thing. His officials told him that it 
was by order of the man who had killed the 
oilman.” 

The whole is an instructive instance of the rapi- 
dity with which a story can arise that is entirely 
legendary. 

In real life Jai Singh wag an Indian prince, in 
many ways typical of his time and mixed up in 
most of the troubles thereof, distinguished espe- 
cially as an astute statesman w'ith something more 
than a ‘ turn ’ for science and astronomy. Being 
a prince of high position and great authority and 
wealth, he was able to pursue his hobby on a very 
large scale, and India greatly benefited by the lav- 
ish manner in which he carried out his schemes 
He commanded the best literary authorities avail- . 


able in his day and made the best use of them. The 
translations he had prepared from European worka 
into the Indian languages were of unsurpassed value 
to the people he sought to enlighten. He spared 
no expeiose at aU in the construction of instruments 
in metal, and in bricks and mortar on a Icu'ge scale. 
He procured the active assistance of skilled 
astronomers, Oriental and European. In fact, 
he left nothing undone to attain his end — the 
rectification of the calendar, the calculation of 
eclipses and the like. Not arresting work, 
perhaps, but none the less valuable for its 
practical purpose. 

It may also be said that nothing seems to hav'e 
been left unexplored by Mr. Kaye in his careful and 
illuminating account of the tables, instruments 
of metal and masonry — the huge size of the latter 
being due to a desire for accuracy of observation — 
and the observe at ories themselves. The remarks 
on Ujjain, the ‘ Greenwich of India,’ are specially 
interesting (p. 55). The book is continued with 
a short and telling review of the history of Hindu 
Astronomy, a subject on which Mr. Kaye is an 
authority. This will repay reading by all interest- 
ed in such things. Still briefer accounts are next 
given of Muslim and European Astronomy, and 
a remark is made in the course of Mr. Kaye’s com- 
ments wliich is worth reproducing : — 

“ The Hindus, Arabs and Europeans all derived 
the fundamentals of their astronomical sciences 
from the Greeks. It was the Hindus w^ho 
first profited by Greek experience, then the 
Arabs and lastly the Europeans (through the 
Arabs).” 

Mr. Kaye’s book is much more than a guide 
book ; it is a valuable vade mecum to all who would 
know something of the great Indian observatories 
of the early 18th Century and of their remarkable 
builder. R, C. Temple. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 

18. Mogta Silk. 

17 April 1682. Lelter frem Matthias Vxticent 
and Oouncil at H> gii to Wxlliam GyJJord, Governor of 

Fort St Georrje, etc We have a Sort 

called Moga [mogta] Silk which wee cannot so well 
describe but it is known to some of you very well 
ard possibly you may obtain seme Musters 
[samples] it having been a comodity formerly 
in jour parts. It is made in the Osham [Assam] 


I countrey and very good worke is made of it. It 
you please wee shall send some home thereof; it hath 
been sold generally from 4 to 8 and sometimes 
Rups : 12 the Seer tho lately some having had 
quantities on their hands it hath been bought 
cheaper here to our knowledge then the prime 
costs, but if demanded, if will come out ae before 
noted or from 4 to 6 nips. [Records of Fori SL 
George, Letters to Fort St. George, 1682, vol. 
IT, p. 62.) 


R C. T, 
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THE EARLY C0UR>2E OF THE GAXGES. 
By XUXDOLAL DEV, M.A . B L.; CALCUTTA. 
{Continued from p. 43, ) 


As I have stated before, delta-buUding in Bengal is a slow process, which has been 

explained by several vTiters such as Sir Wilham Hunter,i-3 and Maior 
Formation of the xj • i ‘> j ta- i. r o ** 

delta. tlirst,^-^ Director of Surveys, Bengal and Assam, whose statements 

are confined by the observations of Bernier who visited India in 
the 17th century. He says, “ The great number of isles, which are found in the Gulf of Bengala 
at the mouth of the river Ganges, and which by lapse of time are joined to one another, and 
at length with the continent, put me in mind of the mouth of the Xile, where I have observed 
almost the same thing ; so that as it is said, after Aristotle, that Egypt is the workmanship 
of the Nile, so it may be said, that Bengala is the work of the Ganges, only with this difference, 
that as the Ganges is incomparably bigger than the Xile, so he cariieth vith him towards the 
sea a far greater quantity of earth ; and so forms greater and more islands than the Xile/'^l^'^ 
Kalidasa, who lived in the fourth or fifth cenvmy also .^[K^aks of the islands within the 

delta of the Ganges, in which Raghu planted liL eoiumns of victorv.^-7 With regard to 
this, Mr. Pargiter remarks, “ It is difficult to say at vliat rate, land has been forming 
in the delta ; yet it i^ clear from this description that, apart from its extent sca-ward, the 
<lelta must have been different greatR froin its present condition 1200 or 1500 years ago”, 
India, it appears from its river systems in Bengal and in the Pan jab. had, at a primitive period, 
the shape of a tortoise, as described inthe Mdrkandeya Parana and the Brihatsamhitd, 


liigh in the middle and with declivities shelving down towcirds the east and west ; and yet 
in the declivity tow^grds the cast, there were large area- of Bemral, wliich 

had the effect of impeding and decrca.sing the force of the current and spreading the water 
over a wide expanse. It is characteristic with the Ganges to leave its large burden of silt 
and mud brought along with the stream from the north-western provinces at its mouth when 
it mixes with the ocean -currents, which, impeded by the concussion, deposit their burden 
of sand which they sweep along the coast 4*^' Thus, large quantities of silt and sand combine 
to raise the bed at the mouth and impede the free outlet of the river, resulting in 
extensive swamps and vast sheets of stagnant waters. — the fruitful sources of malaria and 
pestilence. Of course, this presupposes a sluggish stream which lacks strength to force its 
• way through the ocean-currents. But the effect the gradual building and extension of 
the delta. 

The Padda (Padma) is now considered to be the main channel of the Ganges. Major 
Renneli even goes so far as to designate Padma by the name of the 
mam Sfaana Oanges. He says,“ The proixr name of this river (the Ganges) in 

the language of Hindoostan (or Indostan) is Pudda or Padda. It is 
also called Barra-Gang or the Great River, and Gaiiga, the river, by way of eminence.”i3a 
The Padma was never the main channel of the Ganges before the 16th century of the Chris- 
tian era. No doubt the channel of the Padma existed before the 16th century, but it was 


123 Sir William Hunter's Imban Enipin, pp. 55 f. 

124 Major Hirst’s Rejfort on tkt Sad to Rivers^ 1915, Ch 111. 

125 Bernier's P'raveU tn Hmduatan, p. 422. 

I2tj Mr. Vincent A. Smith's Early History of India^ p. 179 note, 

127 Raghuvan> iia, IV, v. 3i> : — Xichakhan jayastambhan gangasrotontareshu aah. 

123 JASB,y 1908. p. 85. 129 Mdrkandeya P., ch. oS. 130 Brihat-Sanihud, ch 14. 

131 Sir William Hunter’s Indian Empire, p. 57. 

13 J Memoir of a Map of Hindoostan (1788), p 255, note 
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always a spill channel, t hrough w hich the superfluous waters of the Ganges were taken off at the 
time of some high flood or inundation. There cannot be the slightest doubt that the main 
stream of the Ganges originally passed through the Bhagirathi channel, I should here 
observe that the Ganges takes a turn to the south under the name of Bhagirathi which 
after its junction with the Jellinghi and Matabhaiiga takes the name of the Hugh till it 
falls into the sea at Ganga-sagara. 


The name of Padmavati or Padma, the modem Padda, is not even mentioned in the 
Rdmdyam^ Mahdhharata, or the eighteen Mahd-PurdncLs excepting the BrahmavaimrUa 
Purdna which is admitted by eminent writers to be of recent date, 
perhaps composed in the 15th century. One Upa-Purdna, namely 
the Devi-Bhdgavata mentions the name of Padmavati, and both these 
Purdms give some account of the quarrel which took place among the three consorts of 
Ndrdyam, namely Ganga, Sarasvati and Padmavati (Lakshmi). The DevUBhdgavata could 
not have been composed earlier than the loth century. Sarasvati, the goddess of speech, 
was once in a very great huff on finding Xarayaria more tenderly inclined towards Gaijga 
. than to her : the storm burst in the form of a severe scolding upon the devoted head of her 
husband, who quietly fled from the chamber. Gaiiga rebuked Sarasvati for her conduct, 
but the latter, imable to bear the words of a co-wife, was about to catch her by the hair, 
when Lakshmi (Padmavati) interfered. Sarasvati cursed Lakshmi and said that a portion 
of her would be the basil plant and the remaining portion would be a river. Thus Lakshmi 
became a river, Ganga and Sarasvati cursed each other to be transformed into a river. 

The Brihad-Dharma Purdm (an Upa-Purana) gives a detailed account of the course of 
the Ganges from the Himalaya to the Ocean. ^ It is there related 
BrilwPW^anna- after leaving Kasi (Banares), Ganga (the river Ganges) flowed 

towards the east and came to Jahnu's hermitage which she flooded 
with her water ; the ^Muni swallowed her up but let her out again through an incision in his 
thigh (Janu), and hence she became the daughter of Jahnu. After going some distance, 
Bhagiratha, who was leading the way with the sound of his conch-shelK gave some rest to his 
horses. In the meantime, Jahnu's daughter, Padmavati (Padda), wishing to see her sister 
Jahnavi (the Ganges), sounded the conch : on hearing the sound, Ganga went some distance 
towards the south-east (Agni-Kona). Seeing her going astray, Bhagiratha loudly sounded his 
conch. Gaiga on hearing the sound rose up from the water : she saw the king and became 
enraged with Padmavati, and on account of her anger, Padmavati was turned into a river, 
which flowing to the east joined the Ocean. Ganga also narrowed her dimensions, turned 
towards the south, and disuniting herself from Yamuna (near Triveni in the district of Hugli), 
went to the sea near Kapila's hermitageA^^ It will be remarkedthat according to the 
Purdi^as also, the Ganges never flowed through the ‘hannel of the Padda, but took a 
southernly course. Krittivasain his Rdmdyai^^^^ which w^as written in the 15th century a.d., 
gives the same story with some additions and alterations. He states that after giving 
salvation to Kaadara Muni, Gaijga came near Gauda (Gaur). An ascetic named Padma was 


13S B ’ihad-Dharmma Purdna, Purva kh., ch. 6 ; Madhya kh., ch, 22. 
184 This is the fourth Jahnu at Sultanganj in the district of Bhagalpur. 
186 Brihad-Dharmma Purdi.a, Madhya kh., ch. 22, vs. 37, 38: — 
Padmavati devi vistirna-salila punah 
POrva-mukham yayan piirvam Samudramapi saiigat^. 

Gaiig&tu velain sarakahipya gantum samupachakrame 
Babhuva dakshii^^srotah buddhs^va-nikatadiva. 38. 


136 Adi Kdnda. 
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going to the east. Gariga mistaking him for Bhagiratha followed him, but Bhagtratha told 
her that east was not the way. She therefore followed him , and Padma Muni took away 
with him Padmavati. The Ganges cursed Padma so that no one would get salvation from 
her water. * 


From the above accounts regarding the course of the Ganges, it should be observed that 
in the 15th century the Padma (Padda) existed as a spill channel, through which the super- 
fluous waters of the Ganges found a passage at the time of great floods and hi gh inundations ; 
but the main course of the Ganges flowed southwards through the channel of the Bhagiratha 
from its present ofl-take near Shibganj , situated a httle to the south of Gaur, flowing past 
Triveni near Hugh where she parts from Yamuna. With a view to guard against the 
water of the Padda being considered as holy as the water of the Ganges, on account of it 
connection with the latter river, and to preserve the memory of the original main course of 
the Ganges, it is said that the river Padma was cursed by the Ganges. When in course of 
time, the area about the mouth of the Ganges became elevated, all the waters during the 
periodical floods were unable to find a passage through the channel of the Hugh (as the 
Bhagirathi is called from its junction with the Jellinghiand Matabhanga down to the Ocean), 
though according to Hodges, the Bhagirathi from Murshiclabad to Suti is also a part of the 
river Hugh. 138 The channel of the Hugh itself began to sUt up. Then the eastern inundation 
channel, that is the channel of the Padda, became the principal drain for the discharge of the 
waters of the Ganges. The Padda emerges from the Bhagirathi at Suti, or Mohana Suti as it is 
otherwise called, Suti or Sota meaning a stream. isf This must have taken place in the 16th 
century of the Christian era. H is significant that in the Ain-.i-Akhart, wTitten in the 16th 
century, the Padma is mentioned as Padmavati, the name not being shortened or corrupted 
into Padda. 110 Theie cannot then be the slightest doubt that the main stream of the 
Ganges originally passed through the Bhagirathi channel a.s far as Calcutta, from which 
it took a soxith-easterly course through the Adi-Gaiiga and joined the ocean near 
Sagar island. 

Fredriike, who travelled in Bengal in 1570, visited Satgaon and Buttor, — the Betada of 


Deterioration of the Kavika.ikaya-Cha.uii, which is three miles south of Howrah. He 

Hugh. **i^* it is “ good tide's rowing before you come to Satgaw ; from 

hence upwards the ships do not go, because that upwards the river 
is shallow- and has little water. The small ships go to Satgaw and there they lade. ” I should 
here quote from Dr. Buchanan who states, “ I think it not unlikely that on the junction of 
the Kaii with the Ganges, the united mass of w ater opened the passage now called Padma 
and the old channel of the Bhagirathi from Songti (Suti) to Nudiya was then left compara- 
tively dry.” 1*1 The diversion of the main stream of the Ganges from the Bhagirathi to the 
east through the chaimel of the Padma has no doubt led to the deterioration of the Hugh 
whatever may be the cause of that diversion. The Damodar originally joined the Bhagirathi 
(Hugli) at two places, one near Kalna and the other near Xayasarai, 39 miles north of 
Calcutta. The first branch, which joined the Ganges near Kalna, was in existeuce in the 
16th century a.d,, when the Manasdr-Bhdsdn was composed, as the route taken by BehulA 
shows : after journeying through the Damodar, she reached the Ganges near Baidyapur. 
That branch of the Damodar no longer exists : a small rill now passes through the old channel 

137 Bnkad-Dkarmma Puruna, Purva Li*, ch. 0. 


138 Hodge’s Travels in India (1794), p. 43. 


139 Mr. Beveridge’s Old Places in Murshidabad ” in the Calcutta Review, 1893, p. 273. 

lio Gladwin’s Ain-i-AHari, pt. 1, p. 301. U1 Martin’s Eastern India, Vol. ni—Puraniya. 
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and is called the Behula-Nadi.^^2 Evidently the flood (Manvantara)of 1276 B.S., correspon- 
ding to 1770 A.D , changed the course from this channel. At the same time^ the Damodar 
changed also its course from Nayasarai to its present mouth opposite to Falta, 35 miles south 
of Calcutta, and caused the Hugh above Calcutta to deteriorate ; and shoals and sand banks 
were formed which rendered the trading settlements inaccessible to sea*goiiig vessels. In 
1794, the mouth of the Bha^athi was filled up with sand extending five miles, which greatly 
affected its course.'*^ There canT>e no doubt that the Hugh has gradually been silting up 
since the latter end of the 16th century, so that genuine fear has been entertained that in 
course of time Calcutta may be land-locked and its existence as a port may come to an end. 
Government has been obliged for this reason to appoint committees from time to time 
for enquiry into the nature of the deterioration. 


The Matsya Purdna, after mentioning the names of the tribes through whose countries 
the Ganges flowed just after its rise in the Himalaya, goes on to say 
of the Course of passed through the countries of “ Kurus, Bharatas, Panchalas, 

the Ganges. Kausikas, Matsyas, Magadhas, An gas, Suhma-Uttaras, Vangas and 

Tamraliptas, ' 'and then falls into the southern ocean( Bay of Bengal). ' * * 

This statement is corroborated by the names of the following principal towns which the 
ancient Hindu works mention as being situated on the Ganges : — 
Gaiigadvara (called also Haridvara) where the Ganges bursts through 
the Sewalek Halls and debouches into the plains nearly two hundred 
miles from its source [Mbh, Vana, (P. Roy's ed.),ch. 90]. Hastinapura Adi, chs. 98, 

128 : Vishnu P., pt. IV, ch. 21). Varanavata, now called \^mawa, 19 miles north-west of 
Mirat {Mbh., Adi, chs. 143, 151). Sukara-Kshetra now called Soron {Agni P., ch. 137), 27 
miles north-east of Itah, United Provinces, where Hiranyaksha was slain by Vishnu in his 
incarnation as Varaha or Boar (VardhaP., ch. 137) Kampilya, modem Kampil, the ancient 
capital of Southern Panchala, 28 miles north-east of Fathgar {Rdmaya^a, Adi, ch. 33; 
Mbh., Adi, ch. 138). Kanyakubja or Kanauj, which was the capital of KuAanabha and his des- 
cendants theKau^ikas {Bdmdyana, Adi, chs. 32, 34 ; Mbh., Vana, ch. 115). Sriugaverapura , 
modem Singraur, 22 miles north-west of Allahabad (Rdmdyana, Ayodhya kh., ch. 50). Pra- 
yaga or Allahabad. The Rdmdyana, the Mahdbhdrata and the earlier Purdnas do not 
mention that the river Sarasvati joins the Ganges and the Yamuna at this place through a 
subterranean passage ; nor do they mention the name of Triveui. It is only in the later P«- 
rdas, as the Padma Purdna (Uttara kh., chs. 14, 15) and the Brihat-Dharmma Purdna (Piirva 
kh., ch. 6 ; Madhya kh., ch. 22) that we find the name of Triveni and the junction of three 
rivers Ganga, Yamuna, and Sarasvati at Allahabad. Varanasi or Benares is mentioned in the 
Rdmdyana (Uttara kh., ch. 48) as the capital of Kasi, but it does not appear whether it was 
then situated at the confluence of the Ganges and Goraati (Gumti) as stated in the MalidbJid‘ 
rata {Aniudsana P., ch. 30), or between the Varana and Asi as stated in the Agni-Purdna, or 
between the three rivers Ganges, Varana and Asi as stated! n the Kurma Purdra (Purva, ch. 
31). It is not mentioned as a place of pilgrimage either in the Rdmdya\^a or the Mahdbhd- 
rata, though Gaya andPrayaga are referred to ; (Vana P., ch. 87). It was visited by Yudhish- 
thira when he visited the sacred places of India, as mentioned in the Vana Parva of the Mahd- 
bhdrata ^ It is however mentioned as a place of pilgrimage in the Vana Parva, but that seems 
to be an interpolation. Visvamitra-Asrama and Kam^srama : Viv^mitra-Asrama or modem 

142 Kamagati Nyayaratna’a Discourse on the Bengali Language and Diterature (3rd ed.), p, 119. 

143 Report on the Nadia Rivers. 1^4 Matsya Purdna^ ch. 120, 49-51. 
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Buxar in the district of Shahabad in Behar, situated on the southern bank of the Ganges {Rd- 
mayana^ Adi, chs. 24, 26) and Kamasrama {Rdmdyana, Adi, ch. 23), the Madana-Tapovana 
of the Raghuvamsa (canto XI, v. 13) or the modem Karon, 8 miles to the north of Karam- 
tedi in the district of Balia, United Provinces, situated at the time of the Rdmdy an a at the 
confluence of the Sarayu and the Ganges, just opposite to Buxar (see my GeorgrapMcal Dic- 
tionary of Ancient and Mediaeval India, s, v. Kamasrama). Pataliputra or Patna {Mvdrd- 
krdshasa, Act III, Milindd-Panho, IV, I, 47). In the 4th century b. c., Patahputra 
was situated at the confluence of the Ganges and Erannoboa (Hiranyabahu) or Son 
(McCrindle’s Megasthenes^ p. 68). Vaisali or Besarh in Tirhut, 18 milesnorth of Hajipur 
{Rdmdyana, Adi, ch. 45). The southern portion of Tirhut, including Vaisali, was the 
eastern Matsya of the Mahdbhdrata (Sabha, ch. 30) conquered by Bhima. Vaisali is 
described by Hiuen Tsang as the country of the Monster fish (Beal’s Records of the 
Western Countries, Vol. 11, p. 78; JA8B., 1900, p. 83). Hence the Matsya Purdna 
(ch. 120) states that the Ganges flows through the country of Matsya, which does not 
mean the western Matsya or the territory of Jaipur. Jahnu-Asrama (now called Jahnghira 
in Sultanpur) on the west of Bhagalpur {Brihad-Dkarmma P., Madhya Kh., ch. 22). 
Champa in the district of Bhagalpur, once the capital of Aiiga {Mbh,, Vana, Chs, 84, 
112, 306). Gauda (Gaur) in the district of Malda, once the capital of Bengal. It is called 
Vijayapura in the Pavanaduta, the capital of Lakshma\ a Sena, the son Vallala Sena, and from 
Lakshmaiia Sena, it was called Lakshmanavati or Lakhnauti (Hamilton’s East India Gazet- 
teer, s.v. Gour). Vijayapura has been identified by some with Navadvipa, but this identi- 
fication is incorrect, and not even plausible, as Navadvipa was the capital of Lakshmaniya, 
called also Aoka Sena, the great-grandson of Vallala Sena, and not of Lakshmana Sena, 
the son of VallMa Sena, who has been referred to in the Pavanaduta by the author Dhoji, 
who lived in the court of that king. Padmavati-safjgama, the confluence of the Ganges and 
Padma at Suti {Brihad-Dharmma P., Purva, ch. G) it is situated in Suhma-Uttara (or Uttara 
Radha) of the Matsya Purdna, Saptagrama, modern Satgaon, in the district of Hugh, the 
Gauge of Ptolemy and the Periplus, and Triveai of the Brihad-Dharmma Purdna (Purva 
ch. 6). Tamrahpta or Tamluk was, as stated before, once situated on the Ganges! 
Sat^ara-sangama, or the union of the Ganges with the ocean. It varied at different periods, 
but it always bore the name of Kapilasrama ; the name did not change, though the places 
did. It was much higher up before, but at present it is near the Sagara Island. These places, 
as recorded in ancient Hindu works, show the course of the Ganges from the Himalaya to 
the ocean. Some of the towns exist merely in name, but there are others in flourishing 


condition. 

The asramas or hermitages of Jahnu Muni as recorded in ancient Hindu works or 
by foreign writers serve as several mile-stones in the course of the 
The eight Jahnus. Qanges on her way to the Ocean. So far as I am aware, there 
are eight places where Jahnu is said to have swallowed up the Ganges and let her 
out again. Jahnu, it appears, is an allegorical representation of a great ch mge in the 
course of the Ganges. They are 


(1) At Bhairavaghari below Gangotri in Garwal at the jimction of the Bhagirathi 

and the Jahnavi.'*^ 

(2) At or near Haridvara.^*® 

145 Edindyaria, Adi, ch. 43 : Fraser s Himalaya fnvuaiaui,^^ p. 476. 

146 Brihat-Ndradiya P., pt. II, ch. 66, v. 26. 
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The Bhagirathi. 


(3) At Kanyakubja or Kanauj.^^^ It was situated on the Ganges in the fifth and 

seventh centuries, as recorded by Fa Hian and Hiuen Tsiang respectively^ ^ * 
The Ganges has since changed its course, and Kanauj now stands on the 
Kali-Nadi.^^^ 

(4) At Jahnghira in Sultanganj on the west of Bhagalpur.^^^ 

(5) At Gau :a near Malda.^^^ 

(6) At Tartipur (Turtypur of Rennell) near Gaur ,^^2 

(7) At Shibganj above Rampur Boalia (according to local tradition). 

(8) At Jahnnagar (Brahmanitala). Four miles to the west of NadiaA^^3 

It will be remarked that the number of Jahnus in Bengal are at shorter distances from one 
another than in the United Provinces. These changes in Bengal took place perhaps on 
account of the gradual elevation and emergence of land in Mid- Bengal, which had 
ultimately the effect of diverting large volumes of the w'ater of the Hugh to the former 
inundation channel of the Padma. At any rate, Jahnus serve to show the main course 
of the Ganges down to the ocean. 

The Ganges in its upper course has had the name of Bhagirathi applied to one of the 
head -waters from its source at Gangotri in Garwal to its junction 
with the Alakananda at Devapray%a. In its lower course also 
the Ganges is likewise called Bhagirathi from Suti in the district of Murshidabad in Bengal 
to its mouth near Sagar Island. I should also observe that the lower Bhagirathi, from 
its junction wth the Jellinghi in the district of Nadia to the ocean, is now called the 
Hugli, evidently w^hen Saptagrama or Satgaon declined as an^ emporium of commerce 
by the silting up of the Saras vat i in the 17th century a.d., and when the town of Hugli 
rose into importance after it was declared a royal port in 1632 ^ This is comparatively 

of recent date, and cannot at all affect the true significance of the name of the 
Bh^irathi, by which the Hugli was called before. From Devaprayaga to Suti, a distance of 
more than one thousand miles, the rivxris known by th name of the Ganges. The name of 
Bhagirathi, which means the daughter of Bhagiratha who brought down the Ganges from 
heaven, has been applied to the river both at its upper and lower courses, evidently with 
a view to preserve the continuity of its course, and its sacredness from its principal 
source at Gangotri to its principal mouth near the Sagar Island, so that there might 
arise no confusion between the Ganges and its numerous ramifications. 

The Rdmciyam^'^^ , the Mahdbhdrata and some of the Puraaas^'^^^ have a chapter de- 
voted to extolling the sanctity of the Ganges, w^hich is called the 
oT tL^Gangls. ngd^Mdhdtmya, Ga nga issued from the foot of Vishnu, was held then 

in Brahma's Kamainialu or water-pot, and first descended upon 
the head of Mahadeva in her course from heaven upon this earth. Hence all sects combine 


147 Vish, u-Dhannyuottara Parana, Pt. I, ch., 20 : Brihad-Dharmma P., Purva Khanda, ch, 6, places 
Jahuu’s hermitage above Allahabad and Benares. 

148 Beal’s Buddhist Records oj the Western Countries, Intro., p. XLIII, : vol. I, p, 206* 

U9 Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, p. 379. 

150 Brihad-Dharmma Purdna, Madhya kh., ch. 22; Cuimingham’s Arch. S. Report, voL XV, p 20* 
JAiSB., XXXIII, p. 360. 

151 Hamilton's East Indian Gazetteer, s.v. Gour, 152 Martin’s Eastern India, vol* III, p. ig. 

153 E avadvipa-Parikramd, p. 51 ; Chimder’s Travels of a Hindoo, vol. I. 

154 JASB., 1910, p. 600 : my Notes on the History of the District of Hvyhli or the Ancient Rddha. 

153 Imperial Gazetteer of India, s.v. Bhagirathi. 156 Rdmdyana, Adi, ch. 43. 

157 Mahdbhdrata, Anusasana P., ch. 26* 

158 Padma P., Srishti Kh., ch. 54 r Kilrma P., ch. 37 ; Agni P., ch. 110; Brihad-Ndradiya P 

pt. II, ch. 38. ■’ 
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to Offer her the homage due to her sacred character, especially as she is connected mth the 
Hindu Triad. She is considered to be the holiest of the holies. The benefits, which she 
confers upon agriculture by bringing fertility and moisture to the soil, upon the products of 
which the bulk of the people depend for tlieir livelihood, and the facility she affords to 
distribute the products of the land and industries along her banks to different marts of 
the country as a trade route of upper India, in fact, the only means of communication during 
the pre-railway days, entitle her to the highest veneration. 

But it is very difficult to understand why she has been represented in the ancient works 
of the Hindus as having been brought down from heaven by Bhagi- 
Gangef : an alle*^ ory. ^ descendant of Sagara of the Solar Dynasty, though per- 

haps, long before Bhagiratha was born, we find her existing as a river. 
She is mentioned in the Kig- Veda^-^'-' in what is called the Xadi-Stuti. Bhagiratha’s name does 
not appear in the Rig-Veda though indeed the name of “ Bhagiratha Aikshvaka descen- 
dant of Iskhvaku ’)” is mentioned in the Jaimintya Upnnishnd BraJumm (TV. fi. 1. 2 ) 
yet it does not appear that he was in any way associated with the Ganges : he is mentioned 
there as an ally of the Kuru-Panchalas. Vaivasvata Manu, the founder of the town of 
Ayodhya was a remote ancestor of Bhagiratha and was said to have brought down the Ganges 
from heaven.i«i and yet we find that Gaiiga (the Ganges) was existing as a river at the time 
of Vaivasvata Manu who placed the monster fish, an incarnation of Vishuu, in that river. 

We may therefore conclude that the legend of the Ganges as related in the Rdmiyana is an 
allegory, based upon an historical fact regarding the condition of the Gauges at the time of 
Sagara, Idng of Ayodhya. The river probably commenced to silt up during his reign, espe- 
ciaUy at the mouth, as is indicated by the story of his employing his sixty thousand sons 
who, I think, represent the labourers employed at the time to remove the silt which had 
raised the bed there with a view to find out the stolen sacrificial horse which is an allegorical 
representation of the absorbed river. Kapilasrama indicated, as it does now, the position 
of the mouth of the Ganges, or rather of its principal outlet. We may conceive 
that at the time of Sagara, the mouth of the river had been blocked up with silts and 
sands, and that its body had shrunk, interfering with its navigabifity, and causing 
swamps and stagnant pools of water, in various parts of the channel. We have, at 
this distance of time, no means of ascertaining the cause which led to the deterioration 
of the river. Perhaps it had been brought about by the diversion of large volumes 
of water through irrigation channels in various parts of the country through which 
the river flowed, or perhaps some other natural causes had been at work. Whatever 
may have been the cause, it took fi , e generations of the royal house of Ayodhya 
from Sagara to Bhagiratha, to reclaim the silted-up river, remove the block of 
drainage and restore its navigation ; and it was reserved for Bhagiratha to achieve 
full success in the end— a circumstance which bestowed upon him 'the proud title 
of being the second father to Gaiiga Devi who was thenceforth called Bhagirathi.16’’ 

169 Rig-Veda, X, 7o, 6. 

160 Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, vol. 2, p. 93. 

161 Rdmdyana, Adi, cha. 5-6. 

162 Mahdbhdrata, Vana P., ch. 187, vs. 19, 21. 


163 Rdrndyaixa, Idi, ch. 44 , 
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The episode in the Emndyam regarding the descent of the Ganges seems to be an 
interpolation : it has no connection with the main story. But it should be observed 
that the description it contains is the offspring of a profoundly pious and fervid imagina- 
tion, investing with a religious garb the real scenery at her source, the places through 
which she flows and the useful work she has done. The story has been amplifiep 
in the Purdnas and perpetuated by being constantly kept up before the people by 
subsequent writers, who also strongly believed in the sanctity of the Ganges and its 
heavenly birth. Libations were offered to the manes of deceased ancestors and near 
relations with the water of the Ganges even at the time of - the Mdhdbhdrat.^^^ 
In the fourth century b.c., Megasthenes stated that the Ganges was worshipped by 
the Brahmans.'®^ 

The Ganges is ever\"where holy : it is more so at its confluences with other rivers. 

The Deva-Prayaga and Prayaga, situated at the confluence of the 

Confluences. Alakananda and Yamun^i respectively, have already been mentioned . 

Benares, as stated before, was once situated at the junction of the Ganges and Gomati 
(Gumti), but on the recession of the latter to the east, the junction of the two rivers 
was known as Markan^Teya Tirtha.^®® The hermitage of ►^iva, known by the name of 
Kama-^rama, was situated at the confluence of the Sarayu and the Ganges, but 
the Sarayu has now receded to the east joining the Ganges at Singhi near Chapra. At 
the junction of the Ganflaki and the Ganges was situated Visala-Chhatra, including Hajipur 
and Sonpur, and the latter is celebrated for its annual fair. Soupur is reputed to be the 
ancient Gajendra-moksha Tirtha, where Vishnu is said to have released the elephant from 
the clutches of the alligator. The confluence of the Kauriki (Kusi) and the Ganges called 
Kausiki-saiigama, on the opposite side of Batesvaranatha near Colgong in the district of 
Bhagalpur. 

The prediction that the sanctity of the Ganges would disappear after the lapse of fiv e 
thousand years of the Kali Yuga will never come to pass, provided 
Pre^ction^^^garding continues to fertilize the soil, pour in her nectarine water through 

irrigation channels to parched-up lands in places remote from her 
banks and save the crops from drought, keep her channel open to navigation throughout 
the year, distribute the products of industries and agriculture to different markets of the 
country, and remain one of the principal trade routes of northern India ; and provided 
also the Hindus continue to feel that sense of gratefulness which they now evince even for 
trivial benefits done to them by objects, animate and inanimate. This reverence for the 
Ganges, call it by any name you like — superstition, idolatry, fetishism or ignorance, — displa3^s 
111 a strong light a peculiar trait of character of the Hindus, which is not inconsistent with 
the innate nobleness of their heart, and the “ Goddess Gaiiga shall, at least for five 
thousand years of the Kali Yuga, remain a symbol of Hindu gratitude. 

^64 Stri Parva, ch. 27. 

165 Monier Williams* Indian Wisdom ^ p. 281, note (Strabo quoted). 

166 Padma Purdyya, Sv'arga ICh., ch. 16; Mbh., Vana Parv'a, ch., 84 ; but see AnuEAsana Parva, ch. 30. 

167 Devi- Bkdgavatay IX, ch. 8 ; Brahtnavaivartta Pur ana, Krishnajanir^ kh., ch. 34. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NIZAM SHAHl KINGS OF AHMADNAGAR. 

By LIEUT.-COLONEL T. W. HAIG, C.S.I., C.B.E. 

{Continued from 'p, 31 .) 

LVI. — An account of the accession of Al Mu'AYYAD MlN AND-lLLin 

Husain NizIm ShIh. 

When Miran Shah Husain’s mind had been completely, freed from anxiety regarding- 
Miran ‘Abdul Qadir (who would not be satisfied with anything less than the throne of 
Ahmadnagar) and the other rebels, and when Burhan Nizam Shah had died, the amtrs and 
officers of state, and all the army and tlie people were unanimous in swearing allegiance 
to Husain Nizam Shah; and the astrologers exercised great care in selecting an auspicioi s 
hour for his ascent of the throne. When the hour had been selected, he ascended the throne 
and assumed the crown. He distributed largesse to all, small and great, high and low. 
The antirSj vaztrs and officers of state and all the army and people appeared before him, 
made their obeisance to him, and acclaimed him as king. Hakim Qasim Beg was 
appointed chief minister. 

It was now reported to the king that Miran ‘Abdul Qadir diad taken refuge with 
Darya Tmad Shah, relying on his assistance owdng to the connection by marriage that 
existed betw^een them and that Miran Shah Haidar also, relying on his fatherdn-law. 
Malffidum ^vaja Jahan, for help, was on the point of rising in rebellion. Nasir-ul-Mulk 
also, who had been confined, by Burhan Nizam Shah’s command, in the fortress of 
Kondana, contrived to escape from prison, and proposed to join Miran Shah Haidar in 
his rebellion. Husain Nizam Shah resolved to attack and disperse these rebels before 
they could receive support from Ma^dum 5^vaja Jahan. He therefoie placed his 
tutor, Maulana Shah Muhammad who had become one of his intimate courtiers, in 
command of a body of troops. Khurasanis and others, and sent him against the rebels 
with instructions to devote his attention chiefly to Nasir-ul-Mulk. Maulana Shah 
Muhammad marched by night from Ahmadnagar and tratelled with such speed that by 
the morning he had arrived at Nasir-ul-Miiik'.'^ camp. As soon as Nasir-ul-Mulk heard 
of the approach of the royal troops, he ic.ilizcd that he could not withstand them and 
tied precipitately. Maulana Sludi Muhammad at once pursued him. He came up 
with him, and one of the royal officers slew^ Xasir-ul-Mulk with a spear and severed his 
head from his body. Thus the land of the Dakan was freed from the defilement of his 
existence. Maulana Shah Muhammad then returned to court and pre.sented the head of 
the rebel to the king. 

Husain Nizam Shah then caused a letter to be w ritten to Darya Tmad Shah, with 
whom Miran ‘Abdul Qkdiv had taken refuge, setting forth that friendship had always 
existed between the Nizam vShahi and TmM Shabi dynasties, and that it would be a 
pity if it w'ere broken. The letter went on to say that Husain Nizam Shah had heard 
that Miran ‘Abdul QMir who, although his brother, was a rebel, had taken refuge in 
Berar and was expecting help from Darya ‘Tmad vShah, and requested that he* might 
be expelled from that country. On receipt of the letter, Darya ‘Imad Shah asked 
Maran ‘Abdul QMir to leave Berar. 

L\TI. — An account of the causes of Makhdum Khvaja Jahan’s Rebellion 
against Husain Nizam ShIh, of the conquest of Parenda. and of the 

DOWNFALL OF KhvTJA JaHAN’S FAMILY, 

Matodum Hiyaja Jahan was, as has been said, the father-in-law of Mtran Shah 
Haidar and held the fortress of Parenda and all its dependencies. After the death of 
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Burhau Nizam Sh^, he believed that an opportunity of making himself independent ui 
Aiamadnagar had come to him, and with this object in view, he determined to place 
son-in-law on the throne of Ah mad na gar. 

When Husain Nizam Shah had disposed of his misguided brothers, all the people 
and the army, and the provincial governors and commandants of forts, had submitted 
themselves to him, and had sent him the keys of the treasuries and of the forts, and there 
no longer remained any cause for anxiety in any part of the kingdom. The king was thus 
able to de\ote his A\hole attention to crii^'hing Makhdum Khyaja Jahan, and summoned hi^^ 
counsellors in order that they might advise him in the matter. They agreed that as 
Makhd um Khvajei Jahan had not made his submission and had offered neither his con- 
dolences on the death of Burhan Nizam Shah nor his congratulations on the acces>,ion of 
Husain Nizam Shah, he had undoubtedly been guilty of acts of rebellion. They advised 
that an envoy should be sent to summon him to court in order that he might answer ft.>r 
his misdeeJs, and that in the event of his failing to appear, he should be proceeded 
against as a rebel. The king therefore ordered that a letter of warning should be 
written to Makhd um Khya^t Jahan. A letter was written in the following terms ‘God 
Most High has mercy on that slave who realizes his position. Now, by the grace of 
God, all the countries of Hindustan, and indeed of the inhabited world, are in the posession 
of the slaves of Husain Nizam Shah, and the A\hole earth and all the sons of Adam, its 
inhabitants, are subservient to his will. If ^lal^dum ^yaja Jahan is a faithful subject, 
how i- it that he still remains without the pale of faithful subjects and has hitherto 
performed no act of obedience or submission ? If he now makes his submi»iori a 
faithful servant and asks pardon for his pa^t faults, making reparation therefor, lit- \\ill 
save himself from the vengeance^ which will (Hhoiwise be taken on him; but should he 
fail to do these things, he will be guilty of '^elf-de'^triiction. Let him therefore beuare «»f 
transgressing the bounds which have been set for him, and of continuing to str(‘teh hi^ 
hand beyond the skirt of submission arvl obedience, lest the guilt of much innocent blood 
be upon his bead.’ When this letter had beei\ written, it was carried quickly by some ol 
the king’s wise and trusted servants to Parenda, 

WTien the envoy reached Parenda and delivered his missive, MaWidum ^vaja Jahan 
was much perplexed as to the course of action to be followed. He was still indiwposeo 
to admit the supremacy of Husain Nizam 8hah and yet dared not opeixly def^’him, whil«‘ 
he was resolved not to travel to court to do homage. He therefore sent a reply full of 
prevarication, saying that as long as he was suspected of rebellion, fear and apprehension 
prevented him from presenting himself at court, but that he was still, as ever, the kingV 
faithful slave, and if the king would, for the pre.sent, excuse his personal attendance and 
would continue to bestow his favours upon him, he would certainly at a later date attend 
at court and make obeisance. 

When Mattdum ^yaja Jahan's reply was received at court, the king addressed his 
aynira on the subject, and said that the rebePs ill intentions were now manifest to all, not 
by way of suspicion, but by direct evidence, and that policy demanded that he should he 
instantly suppressed, as any dallying with sedition or rebellion only allowed it time to come 
to a head and to disorder the whole state. The a mt rs Q,nd officers applauded the king’s 
decision and promised to do their utmost in carrying it out. Orders for the assembling 
of the army were issued, and the whole army, both Foreigners and Dakanis, mustered 
in strength at the capital, and the king set forth to take Parenda. He sent or an advancefl 
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guard uuder oue of the most experienced amirs, anJ the whole army followed this 
advanced guard by forced marches. 

When Ma^dum Khvaja Jahan heard of the approach of the royal army, he came 
forth from his fortress with his army, and, having taken up a defensible position, sent his 
spies into the royal camp in order that he might be informed of the king’s movements; 
but, on hearing at midnight, that the royal army was near him, he fled with the speed 
of lightning into the fort of Parenda, and then, after having taken an affecting farewell of 
his family and having appointed one of his relations to the command of the fort, continued 
his flight and took refuge with Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah. 

The advanced guard of the royal army arrived at Parenda just after MaMidum 
^vaja Jahan had left it, and at once proceeded to besiege the fortress. At sunrise the 
main body of the royal army arrived and encamped before tl\e fortress. The king then 
ordered that the balistae should be mounted and that the trenches and breastworks should 
be constructed; and the fort was attacked with great determination. The garrison, 
relying on the great strength of the fortress, defended it bravely, and the fighting 
throughout the day w\as very fierce. The next day the ro3\al troop.^ again attacked the 
fortress, while the garrison lined the walls to defend it. This continued for some da^^s and 
there w'as still no sign of the resolution of the defenders giving ^s ay. The king then 
ordered the heavy guns to be brought up to the edge of the ditch, in order that thev 
might pound the w^alls from there. The walls were thus soon breached and the roval 
army poured in through the breaches and slew many of the garrison. The remainder 
then surrendered and the king granted them their lives and the lives of their wdves and 
families, and ordered that their property sliould not be })Iiindered. 

The king, having captured the fortress, appointed one of his officers commandant 
and ordered that its breaches should ])0 repaired. Thus in a short time Parenda 
tjecame stronger than ever it had Iv^^en l^efore. Tii^ king then returned to Alimadnao-ar 
and, reaching the capital, be.-^tow ed large gifts on the holy men avA ^ayyhl^ of the city 

LVIII.— An account or the dispatch of some of the amIrs to Berar in order to 

PUT DOWN THE TRAITOR TuFaL KiiIN. ^27 

Tufal Iffiau was a ])asc fellow of the kingdom of Berar who had, ])y some strainre 
freak of fortune, aciiiiired the confidence of (Darya) M'niad t:^hah ajid had tittained to the 
position of Amir-ul-Umara, na\ valil and plshra, and thus held all power in the state 
When he found that the wffiole kingdom, the army, and the ])eoplc w'ore subservient to him 
he was filled wfith pride and meditated rebellion and treachery, desiring to obtain the 
kingdom of his master and benefactor for himself. He w eiit' so far as openly to oppose 
and defy Dar^-a Tmad Shah, who, finding himself iinalde to cope wdth the rebel, soimht 
help from Husain Xizam Shah, and Husain, who v/as ever ready to suppress rebelJior 
and was specially inclined to crush this particular re])e], sent an army under some 
of the amtrs, Farhad Hian, Remghar Miyan Salar, Daulat Khaii, and others, to Berar 
for this purpose. 

When Tufal ^an heard of tlie approach of this army, he was overcome with terror 
and fled before it. The amirs pursued him and allowed him no rest in any place in 
Berar until at length he fled in fear to Bnrhanpur. When Darya Tmad Shah was thus 


127 FirisUta does net rnontioa this ox sedition. 
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freed of his enemy, he gave the amirs leave to depart, and they returned with the army 
to Ahmadnagar where they were honoured for their services by Husain Nisam Sh&h. 

IIX. — Ah account of the causes of the stbife between IbbahIm *Apil 
Shah I. and Husain Xizam I., and of the victory of the 
latter over the former before Sholapub. 

Most of Husain Nizam Shah’s brothers, who had deemed themselves the heirs of the 
kingdom and worthy of the crown, had, through fear of the king’s all-subduing Bword, 
fled and taken refuge with Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, and in his dominions w^ere continually 
plotting against the peace of the kingdom of Ahmadnagar. Some also of the most trusted 
amirs of Burhan Xizim Shidi, such as Farhad Shuja'at Hian, and ^urshid Khan, who 

secretly supported Mi ran ‘Abdul Qadir's claims, had only submitted to Husain Nizam Sh&h 
and ow ned him as their king as a matter of policy. These amirs now entered into an en* 
gagement with Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah I., promising that if he would lead an army into the 
kingdom of Ahmadnagar with the object of deposing Husain Xizam Shah and placing one 
of his brothers on the throne, they would desert Husain XizamShah and join his standard. 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, instigated by these amirs broke the peace that had existed between 
Ahmadnagar and Bijapflr, and, regardless of the horrors of war into which his own 
subjects and those of Ahmadnagar would be plunged, took MSran Shah ‘AH, W’ho was his 
sister's son and the brothel of Husain Xizam Shah, and invaded the kingdom ol Ahmadnagar 
with the object of conquering it. 

When Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah thus broke the bonds of friendship at the instigation of 
the disloyal amirs of Ahmadnagar and with the help of Saif ‘Ain-ul-Mulk w ho was distin- 
guished for his bravery among the amirs of all the kingdoms of the Dakan and had been 
one of the amirs of Ahmadnagar in the reign of Burhan Xizam Shah, and had, as has been 
mentioned, been instrumental in capturing the fortress of Kaliyani, he marched to Shola- 
pur wdth a very large army and besieged that fortress. A\lien news of the invasion of the 
i ountry by Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah was brought to Ahmadnagar, Husain Xizam Shah assembled 
a secret council of his officers. In this council Qasim Beg, the physician, w ho was now vaJdl 
and pishvd, said that the matter of most urgent importance w as that of the enemies of the 
state w^ho w^ore the guise of friendship, the treacherous amirs, and that the king should first 
<]eal with them and afterwards consider what could bo done against the invaders. The 
king approved of this advice and issued orders that the traitors should be immediately 
seized and blinded. In accordance w ith these orders, Farhad Khan, 8huja‘at Khan and Khur- 
shid Khan were thrown into prison and blinded with sharp irons, for they were the leaders 
of the conspiracy. Faithful servants of the king w ere then promoted to the positions lately 
]i^\d by the traitors and received their titles, lands and troops.^ 28 

The king then sent Shah Rafi-‘ud-c]In Husain, who was the eldest son of the late Shfidi 
Tahir, as an ambassador to Darya Tmad Shah, in order that the treaty between the two 
kingdoms might be renewed and that Darya TmM Shah might, as formerly, join the royal 
standard with his troops. Unfortunately, Shall Rafi-‘ud-din Husain w^as a slave to his 
lusts, and instead of carrying out the mission w ith w^hich he w as entrusted, fell violently in 
love with a courtesan in Berar who had been appropriated by Darya ‘Imad Shah as his 
mistress, and associated w ith her. Darya Tmad Shah w as much offended by his conduct 

128 According to Firishta, the attempts of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah to seduce the amirs of Ahmadnagar 
from- their allegiance to Hiisain were unsuccessful. These a?iiirs probably belonged to the Sunni party^ 
which favoured the pretensions of ‘Abdul Qadir. Matters were probably simplihed for Husain by th© 
number of pretenders. These were ‘Abdul Qadir, supported by the Sunni party, Shah Haidar, supported 
by his father-in-law, Jahim of Shold-ptir, and Sh^ ‘AH, supported by hia maternal tiriclf* 

IbrAhlm Adil Shah L 
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ARd dismissed him without giving him an audience on the business on which he had come. 
When Husain Niz&m ShS-h heard of this, he Tias much vexed and dispatched Yasuras Rai, 
one of the Brahmans of the court, to set matters right. Yasuras Rai, who was an able and. 
tactful man, fortunatel}^ succeeded in his mission, and Darya TlmM Shah marched to Ahmad - 
nagar with his army and*set out with Husain Nizam Shah and the army of Ahmadnagar 
for Sholap(ir. i*® 

Unfortunately, Husain Nizam Shah, much to the grief of his oflScers and of the whole 
army, took seriously ill on the way to Sholapiir, and Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, on hearing of this, 
thought that he saw victory already within his grasp and advanced one stage to meet 
the armies of Ahmadnagar and Berar. Fortunately, and to the great joy of the army, God 
completely and immediately restored the king's health and he marched at once to meet 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah and encamped over against the army of Bijapur; and for the rest of 
that day and the night, the armies prepared for battle. At sunrise on the morrow the 
two armies were drawn up in battle array. Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah placed the advanced 
centre of his army under the command of Saif 'Ain-ul-Mulk^so and his right and left 
wings under the command of other w arlike amirs , while he him.self remained with the 
main body of the army in the centre. 

A. D. 1555. The battle then began, and as both sides displayed the utpaost determination . 
the slaughter was great. The field of battle was a sea owing to the blood of the slain, and in 
the midst of it the elephants appeared as ships and the standards w hich they bore, as sails, 
and the horsemen as sea-monsters devouring men. The battle long continued thus, and such 
a fight had never been fought before. At length the courage of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah's army, 
the number of which was twice as great as that of the troops under Husain Nizam Shah, 
began to fail, and Husain perceived that the victor} w as his w^hen the banner of Bijapur. 
which had been proudly waving in the breeze throughout the day, was overthrown. 

One of the marvellous events of the day, w’hich can only be described as a special favour 
from heaven, w^as a report which reached Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah that Saif ‘Ain-ul-Muik, \\h<> 
was the mainstay of the fortunes of Bijapur in battle, had been defeated. On hearing thi^, 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah's courage left him and he fled precipitately, leaving his umbrella, hi- 
standard, and his kettledrums. When ‘Ain-ukMulk, w'ho was in the thick of the fight, 
heard of the flight of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, he had no choice but to leave the field, and the rouc 
of the ‘Adil Shahi troops necessarily followed. 

Husain’s army pursued the defeated Bijapuiis and slew large numbers of them. All 
the elephants and horses, and the insignia of royalty of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, fell into the hands 

129 From Firishta's account it does not appear that Darya ‘Imad Shah accompanied Husain 
Kizam Shah in person, but he sent 7,000 cavalry to assist him. 

130 Saif *Ain-ul-Mulk had, for some reason, become apprehensive of Husain I, and had fled, alter 
hii accession, to Berar and thence to Bijapiir. Ibrahim I had welcomed him, bestowed extensive estates 
on him, promoted him to high oitice, and conferred high-sounding titles on him, partly, perhaps, to distin- 
guish him from ‘Ain-ul-Mulk Kan‘arii, who was already in his service. 

131 It was the custom of Saif *Ain-ul-Mulk, when the fortune of the day seemed doubtful, to 
dismount from his horse and fight on foot, in order to convince his followers that he had no thought of 
flight He wag now fight mg on foot and it appeared as though he would, with his own contingent, defeat 
the whole of the army of Ahmadnagar; but a coward who fled from the fight reported to Ibrahim that he 
had seen Saif 'Ain-ul-Mulk dismount in order to offer his allegiance once more to his old master, the king 
of Ahmadnagar. Ibrahim, without waiting to verify this report, began to retreat on Bijapur. Sai; 
* Ain-ul-Mulk, deserted by hia master, had no choice but to follow him, and Ibrahim learning that he was 
following* concluded that he was pursuing him, and the retreat became a flight. 
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of the victors, who also captured all the tents and camp equipage of the defeated army and 
a large quantity of arms and armour. All the spoils were produced before the king. It 
is said that 500 elephants were taken, and the amount of the other spoils can thus be esti- 
mated ex ungue leonem, Husain Nizam Sh^ retained the elephants but allowed the troops 
to retain all the rest of the plunder, and the slaves. • 

After Ibrahim ‘Adil Sh^ had fled from the field, leaving *Ain-ul-Mulk in the lurch* 
‘Ain-uI-Muik became suspicious of him, and instead of returning to Bijapflr went straight 
to Miraj ,^^2 >vbich was his jdgir, and there employed himself in collecting and organizing 
an army strong enough to resist any that might be brought against him by Ibrahim ‘Adil 
Shah. Other amirs of Bijapur, following the example of ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, openly defied their 
master, and Ibrahim Atlil Shah, finding himself too weak to oppose ‘Ain -ul-Mulk, appealed 
to Sadashivaraya of Vijayanagar, who sent an army to his assistance. Saif ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, 
who was unable to withstand both Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah and Sadashivaraya, appealed to 
Husain Nizam Shah for a si%fe conduct. His coming toAbmadnagar and his death will 
be related hereafter. ^ 

After thus defeating his enemies, Husain Nizam Shah returned in triumph to Abmad- 
nagar with his siioils. 

LX. — ^An account or the roval hunting excursion and of the capture op the 
FORTS of GiLNA AND AnT^R FROM THE INFIDELS. 

A.D. 1555. When the king’s mind was at ease regarding Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, who had 
received a lesson, he rested for a vhile, and then set forth with his army on a sporting 
excursion, to hunt the beasts of the fore.st and the birds of the air. Game was plentiful and 
sport was good, aivi the king inarched through the countiy enjoying the sport, until lie 
reached the neiglihourhood of the fort of Ant Ar, 

In the latter days of the reign of Biirhan Nizam Shah, at the time when that king marched 
to assist Sadaf^hiv araya in besieging Kaidiiir Danya Kui Kai, the commandant of Antur 
had rebelled against him and had refused to recognise him as his king, and Baharjiu, follow- 
ing his example, liad ce.ptnred Gain a, one of the forts of the kingdom, from the garrison 
placed there by Burhan Nizam Shah, and had since held it on his ow n account. Various 
circumstances had caused delay in the punishment of these two rebels. Now that the royal 
army approached Antur, Danya Rui Rai became alarmed, and lea\ing some of his 
relations and dependants in the fort with instructions to hold it as long as possible, fled. 

Husain Nizam Shah now desired to capture this fortress, and ordered the army to 
attack it. The troops surrounded the hill on which was built the fort to which the infidels 
trusted as a safe place of refuge, and sought everyw^here for a path by w hich it might be 
ascended, but wdthout success. At length a steep and narrow glen w as discovered, which 
-was the only path to the fortress, and was so situated that it w^as, in truth, little more than a 
narrow^ passage for stones which could be rolled dowm from the walls above it. As this, 

132 WTien Ibrahim reached Bijapur, he shut himself up in the citadel and refused to see Saif ‘Ain 
ul-Mulk. His messenger was ill-treated and Saif ‘Ain -ul-Mulk was told that he was an unprofitable, 
if not a disloyal servant. Saif ‘Ain -ul -Mu Ik then marched to the Man river and began plundering the 
autumn crops. His nephew, Salabat defeated a force of 5,000 horse sent against him and Saif 

‘Ain -ul-Mulk himself defeated a second force, of 10,000, under Dilavar Khfin, the African, and then 
Ibr&him himself, who was forced to flee back to Bijapur followed by Saif ‘Ain -ul-Mulk. Saif ‘Ain-al- 
Mulk made a night attack on the Hindu army, commanded by Venkat&dri, brother of Sad^ehivar&ya but 
was defeated by the Hindus, who were on the alert. 
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however, was the oaly way to the fortress, the troops rushed up the narrow cleft, only to 
be met with showers of rocks and stones which were heaved over the wall of the fort. Many 
were killed by these stones and by the arrows shot by the infidels from the fortress. 
Husain Nizi.m Shah bethought himself of his artillery, which he considered, might be of some 
use against this fortress, as the defences above the cleft might be breached and destroyed 
by guns. He therefore sent for his artillery and caused the guns to be laid on the bastions 
above the cleft, which was the one vulnerable spot in the defences. The guns played on 
the bastion until it w^as breached and destroyed, and the defenders, when they saw that the 
bastion on which all their hopes depended, was destroyed and that a way into the fort was 
now open, saw that submission to the king was the only thing left for them. They were 
granted their lives, liberty, and property. The king then made one of his officers comman- 
dajit of the fort and marched thence to take vengeance on the infidels of Galna. Having 
encamped before Galna, which is an exceedingly strong fortress built of dressed stones, 
he laid siege to it. The garrison of Galna, who had seen how Antfirhad fallen after the 
guns had been brought against it, were alarmed wffien the fort was surrounded by the royal 
army, and sent a messenger to Baharjiyu, who was the governor of that fort and of the 
mountainous district around it, to say that the royal army had arrived before the fort and 
was besieging it, and that as they despaired of being able to hold the fort, they were of 
opinion that their best course was to make their suljiuission to the king. As Bah aim 
savv nothing for it but to m?ke his submission, he sent an envoy tothe king with valuable 
gifts of merchandise, rich stuffs, jewels, and horses, and completely humbled himself. Whexi 
the envoy arrived and, by means of the amtrs, was admitted to an audience, he presented 
the tribute sent by Baharji, and immediately afterw'ards the garrison of Galna came 
forth, made their submission and presented the keys of the fortress to the king. Both the 
envoy and the garrison were favourably received and honourably entreated, and the 
king then appointed one of his officers commandant of the fort, wdth orders to see to the 
necessary repairs, to hold the fort securely, and to treat the inhabitants of the district 
well. The king then returned to his capital. 

In the third year of Husain Nizam Shah’s reign (a,h. 963 — a.d. 1555-56) the royai 
army did not leave the capital and the year was spent by the king in ease and enjoyment. 
Bv the royal command founders broke up the guns named Shah QaVah Kushd, and 
Shikan and made from them the gun named Husain Shdkt, 

At this time the misguided Saif ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, who had deserted Abmadnagar for 
Bij&pfir and had ever since done his utmost to stir up strife betw^een the kingdon3s, sent a 
messenger to court to signify his desire of making his obeisance and submitting once 
nioreto the Sultan of A madnagar and to ask for a safe conduct in order that he might travel 
without anxiety to Ahmadnagar to do homage, for by this time the friendship betw een him 
and ‘Ibrahim ‘Adil Sh4h had been changed to enmity and he could find no resting place 
in the kingdom of Bijapur, as has already been mentioned. 

Husain Nizam Shah sent some of his trusted officers with a safe conduct to summon 
Saif ‘Ain-ul-Mulk to court, for he conceived this to be the policy best suited to the time- 
Husain Nizam Shah now heard that the people of Gujarat had sent letters to Saif ‘Aiu-ub 
Mulk, offering him the throne of that kingdom, as Sultan Mahmfid,^34 
of Gujarat, had died and had left no undoubted heir to succeed him on the throne. Since 

iss “ The royal fort, opener/* and “ the fort breaker.” 

134 I have not been able to discover elsewhere any mention of an oSer of the throne of Gujar4t 
to Saif ‘Ain «ul- Mulk, and it is improbable that it was made. 
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’Ain-ul-Mulk, besides being a fomenter of strife, was also valiant and unscrupulous, his 
elevation to the throne of Gujarat would have been disastrous to the peace of Abmadnagar, 
and Husain Nizam Shah therefore resolved to compass his death, for it is certain that he who 
has been strong enough to draw the sword in his own cause will never be the willing and 
faithful servant of another. The king therefore sent Hakim Q&siro Beg to assure 
Saif Ain-uNMuIk that he would be well received in Ahmadnagar, and so well did Qasim 
Beg perform his task that ‘Ain-ul-Mxilk was thoroughly reassured and induced to hasten 
to his death. 

When Saif ^\in-ul-Mulk with his troops drew near to the capital, the king went forth 
with his army as though to receive him with honour, and the army was drawn up in two 
ranks, facing one another so as to form an avenue. ‘Ain-uI-Mulk with a few' attendants 
approached the king between the ranks of the army, and w hen he drew near to him, pros- 
trated himself in the dust. WTien the king saw his enemy thus in his power, something 
whispered to him that the opportunity should not be lost. By the king’s command he was 
instantly slain, and orders were issued that his army should be attacked and plundered. 
Salabat Khan 35 and a large number of the oflScers and bravest men of ‘Ain-ul-Mulk's 
army were slain; and Qabdl ^an, one of his amirs, with some others who escaped the 
avenging sw'ords of the royal army, made his way to the haram of ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, and 
for the sake of gaining a name for themselves, conveyed the ladies, in spite of much 
opposition and with much fighting, to Telingana. Those of Saif ‘Ain-ul-Mulk’s army 
who threw away their arms and surrendered, were kindly treated, and were enrolled 
in the royal army, but those who persisted in following the path of disobedience 
became food for ravening beasts and their arms and horses became the spoil of the 
royal army. 

{To be continued *) 

avantI prakkit of the karpCeamanjarI. 

By SURENDRANATH MAJUMDAR SASTRI, ; PATNA. 

The Karpuramanjari is the only drama composed entirely in Prakrit, and as such, it is 
read by all students of Prakrit philology. It has been critically edited with a learned intro- 
duction by Dr. Sten Konow in the Harvard Oriental Series. Commenting on its Prakrits, 
Dr. Konow notes ^ that Rajasekhara, who calls himself sarva-hhdshd^vichakshana, has used 
two dialects only — ^the Sauraseni (in the prose portions) and the Maharashtri (in the metrl- 
c\l portions), 2 that the most striking feature of Rajasekhara’s Prakrit is his abundant use 
of rare and provincial words, of which a list has been given by Dr. Konow; 3 that Narayana 
Dikshita and Apte have pointed out that for the majority of these provincial or vernacular 
words, our poet seems to be largely indebted to Marathi; and * that the poet confused his 
two dialects — ^Sauraserd and Maharashtri. Dr. Konow illustrates this confusion with vari- 
ous examples and concludes that the linguistic skill of R&ja^khara was not so remarkable 
as he would have us believe. From the fact that Rajasekhara “who knew all languages ” 
did not correctly distinguish the difierent Prakrits, Dr. Konow infers that the living 
knowledge of those dialects was, at that time, considerably diminished ; possibly there was 
■ an obsolence of the said dialects at that period. 

135 This Salabat ^an was sister's son to Saif ‘Ain-ul-Mulk. He had been eeverely wounded at 
the battle of Sholap^i. 

1 Karpuramanjari (Harvard Oriental Series), Peirt III* p. 199. 

2 J6td., p. 201. 8 ihid,, pp. 201-2. 4 ibid., pp. 202-3. 
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It thus follows that Kajasekhara was, in Dr. Kouow' s opinion, a braggart who boasted 
of his knowledge of all languages without knowing the peculiarities of any Prakrit dia- 
lect. Rajasekhara was, indeed, much given to boasting, as is evident from his describing 
himself as an incarnation of Valmiki, Bharttr-Mentha and Bhavabhuti. » But though he had 
no scruples as to ho\v 2 )aradoskamiva hi svaka h gunath khijdpaye hatliamadhrshtatdjadah, is it 
not too much to state that he had not even a rudimentary knowledge of the special features 
of the Prakrits in which he composed elegant dramas and that yet he styled himself as 
sarva-bhdshd-vichakshana ? In his recently published work, Kdvyamtrndiiisd, Rajasekhara 
discusses the question of the use of various dialects as the vehicle of poetry and has solved 
it thus: — 5abddrtkau te {-kdvyapunishasija) mrirmh, Sambrtam mukkam, Prdkritam 
bdhuh, jagkanam Apabhrani'^ah, Paisddiam pddau, uro Mi^ram.^ Here he mentions Sans- 
krit, Prakrit, Apabhramsa, Paisdcha, and JMisra, as different dialects or languages. His 
Prakrit is thus identical with the Bhdslid and YibJidshd of Markandeya. But w’hat is this 
Miha? It is evidently a mixed language like the (Jdthu oi the Northern Buddhists or 
^Senart's Mixed Sanskrit of inscriptions w hich is nowhere referred to in Sanskrit literature. 
Shall we treat him, w*ho has thus preserved an information unknown to later Prakrit autho- 
rities, as one innocent of Prakrit dialects ? Probably his Prakrit is an unknown dialect 
and as such it causes so much perplexity. So before charging him of using ineorrect Prakrit, 
let us turn to the various Prakritic dialects and try to find out whether his Prakrit may be 
e different dialect. 

Varaiiichi {circa A. d. 500 ?) treats of the Maharusltiil, Paiiidchi, JIdgadht and Savra- 
sent. The first is characterized by the loss or change into h of all intervocal explosi\cs 
(except the linguals) which are preserved and hardened in Paisachi, The 3IdgadhYS(tHra- 
sent group mainly differs from it in preser\ing (the softened) intervocal dental explosives. 
Hence Rajasekhara has confused his dialects by his loss of the dental intervocals in udra^ 
maird, pda, wad. vadna, etc. in the prose portion whicli '>1 l(>u 1(1 be written in the Saurasf ii'i 
Prakrit. 

The later grammarians and authorities on Dramaturgy rehu* to a larger number of 
dialects— fourteen, sixteen or eighteen. Tlnis Markandeya classifies the Prakrit dia- 
lects thus I. Bh^sha — 3Idhdrdsh(ri, Saurastnt, Prdchyd, Avanti, Aldgadht and Ardhamd 
gadhi. II. Vibhasha— ClidnddU, Sdvart, AbhirL Tdkkl ( \ the dialcv^t of Takka or 
the Pun]5d>), Odri, DrdvldL III. Apabhramba. IV. Paisachi.^ 

In the above list we find the mention of the Avanti dialect. According to Prthvidliar(f. 
Avanti is the dialect in which speak Vlraka and Cltandanaka of the AIrchchhakaiika. He 
notes ' ^^awrase/i^-Avantija, Prdchyd. eidsit dantyasakdratd. tatr-Avanfijd repha-vaii 

lokokfYbahuld cJia. [Dental .s occurs in f^auraseni, Avantt and Prdchyd: AvarUx retains r 
( = / ill Aldgadhi) and it is full of colloquial (provincial) w’^ords ]. Markaiuleya remarks 
Avanti sydt LldhardshtA-f^aurasenyos tu samkardt. [Avantt is a mixture of Aldhardshtr'i 
and Sauraserd.^ ^ 

As Avanti (Malwa) is situated midway between ^laharashtra and rSurasena (Muttra), it is 
naturalthat its language should bea mixture of Mdhdrdshfd and Sairrrtsent^and that has been 

!l I 

Kdvyamtmdi'rsa (Gaekwad Sanskrit Series), p. M. 

" Pi^chefs Priknt Grammar, § 3. 


8 Ibid; § 26 . 
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clearly stated by Markan leva. Prthvklhara has pointed out that it coutaius a large num^ 
ber of provincial words. Xow this is exactly the case, as I>r. Konow has pointed out, with 
Rajasekhara’s Prakrit. We thus see that RajasekliP.ra was not ignorant of the character- 
istics of the Prakrit dialects, hut that he wrote his prose portions in the Avanti dialect. 
The reason A\hy he preferred the Avanti dialect is not far to seek. The Karpuramanjart 
was played at the instance of Avanli<iU}idart. the wife of our poet.® Rajasekhara’s 
lo\e and admiration for Avantisundari is exhibited by his quoting her opinion as an authori- 
tative statement in his Kavyarntmainsd, It is thus his amour for la beUe d* Avanti that 
(hctated him to write in the in spite of the dictum of Dramaturgy that the 

prose portions should he in 'Sauraseni in the speech of the heroine, etc., etc. 


DID PANINI know BUDDHIST NUNS? 

Hv K. V. LAKSHMAN RAO, M.A.; MADRAS. 

While wTiting an article on Ashtadhydf/i for the Telitgu Encyclopaedia, a Sutra in Pdnini 
arrested my attention. In the second A there is a Ns/ra [II. 1 . 70]. 

All the commentators agree in interpreting this aphorism to mean that the word * Kumdra ' 
enters into a Tafpnrifsha compound with the w'ords in the ,^Vamana-group. The Sratnand- 
digana consists of the words *5T*rTr» JT^rsnTTj HPTC* 

'T?, 9T. these words enumerated in Ganaratna- 

maho-dadhi of Vardhaindna of the twelfth century and in the Kdsikd of the seventh centur>\ 
SdkaAya Vydkarana which may belong to the ninth century and Jainendra Vydkarana 
which cannot be later than the fifth century a. d. have a Sutra similar to that of Pdnini. 
Unfortunately the Fn7^/ and the Mnhdhhdshya have not thought it necessary to comment 
upon this hitra and heuce we are not in a |)osition to know Kdtydyand's or Patdv jail’s 
interpretation of this aphorism. 

The illustrations generally given under this aphorism are . 

(Kasika), fTHF# M»r>rr ^ ^'^T?:sF5rf^F {Ganarafnamaho^dadki). 

Though we kno^v that almost all the words we now' find in the Srainanddigana are given 
in the Ganaratnamalio-dadhi and Kdsikdy it may be said that we cannot be sure that all the 
fifteen words were included in the group by Pdnini when he WTote the Sutra. Any how it 
cannot be doubted that the first three or four words formed part of the group then. Thu^ 

0 Chdliitdnnkulamolimdlid 
itda A a ra -Kdittda-fjf hint 
Bhattiin-'i Kilni Avantisundaii 

iSd jxiiiojttiHni earn irhchhdi. — KarpOramarjiiri, p. 6 

•1 Of tho fifteen words now founrl in the Hramann-diffa.ja the first seven are in the feminine 'iend*-r 
and the rest are in the masculine. ivd«/jtd says that the word Kumdra enters into compound as a word of 
fernininc gender with those words which have feminine form and as a word of both masculine atid feminine 
-etulw with those which have a masculine form. •< «rSlS% V>I®rr Ir5n%tir • 

IT? 5T«TrT5ifr -s 

” This means that the compounds 

cannot be allowed, thoncih both the compounds gr^n’ WP ’^tT : 3r’irn*'?fnT3K’: 

a<-linissible. AUidyanatidi commenting upon an analogous sutra (III. 65) in thp 
Jainendravyakaruha (Pandit edition) explains in the same way : 3T'-^F^«FTf%PT- 

^T^PFTTF Tlie puq:>ose of the Sutra is clearly to show that the word comes alw'ays as the first 

member of the compound in all these cases. FadamaHjari says 
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the words Sramand and Pravrajitd cannot but be taken as bavins been in(*liided in the gana 
when Pdnini wrote the 

The word Knmdri means in Sanskrit either an unmarried girl or a very young girl. 
Hence the compound Kumdra-^rayyiand or Kumdra-pravrcfjifd may either mean a ^angd- 
sint w^ho has joined the order as a hrahmaclninnl without getting niarried or a Sanyjfhih'i 
who has joined the ord .T when very younor. Hindu giris rarely remained nnmairie«.b and no 
where was samnya’^a ordained for them. There* was tlKu^dbre no chame for a young Hindu 
trirl to take oniers under the Hindv* ScL<tro*-. In the ^})ani^hads we hear of rei'tain 
fyrakynac^'drint'^, who rornainetl iinmarrit^d for a long j/criod, but we do not hear of women 
w’ho h iv'(‘ under'.:one the eereiuony of prarrnja na. 

Now' . wlu > were t hese K u m d ra < S m tna n d a lul K n md ra-prn vm ] / tds — the vi rg i n <1 scet i es , • 
the voung nuns, the s the iriri*' wlio were admitted into the siUerlKHxl of 

prairajitd'^ {Pali when they were very young Who could they In* exce|>t the 

Huddhist nuns ? Hinduism dot's not re •e'eni'^e to wouitm and Sud/'di, It Bn ldh^i 

w'ho first founded the system oi Scifnnffdsti for women and consetiuently references to 
bikkhiDus. saitinnis, j)ahh(ijlfn^ and ninmeric'; arc ftiund in Buddhistic literature from tiie 
Tripitakds dowm to the writings of ihc modern times We also tiiid these terms applied 
to nuns in the inseriptions r)f Nasik. Karle and Amaravati. We ti nd in Buddhistie 
waitings that even boys and girl^ of seven years, with the consent of then parents, were taken 
as Brmnamrds, and Sramnnctl^- f.i.. as young novices to l)e Jraiued u]> as a Snunana and 
^raynanl [Manual of Buddhism by H. Kern. ]). 77). Tt is no w'onder then that these young 
female ascetics were ealUd K umdra-Snnnavah winch nec-essitated a S(*})aratt‘ rule in Pdnini. 

Here 1 may take into eonsideralion some possible olijcclions to my statement that 
Hinduism does not recognise fmnah* immaipfs and. j,rarr<ijifd<. The word -^latnann even 
in its masculine form ha> been imuKJpoli/ecl l)\ Buddhists and it now pi','U’tit.*ally meaii'' a 
Buddhist monk. But I am awai’e of it> u.-c. thomjrh very rarely in the gea<‘ral ^ens<‘ of a 
the Hindu rt*lig<ou> literature, pcudiap^ prior to Buddha. >^nfha^)Ojh} Brdhmann 
(XIV. b, 122) has ' : Brihndd ntnuaka has a 

similar sentence (IV. 3. 22). TndAiuhjdrangahn also mentions 

as to the meaning of the ^\'ord ^'^ra/nrina (in its masculim* form) ni the abovi* passa- 
ges, there may be Mjme wdio may suggf'st that it rc'fer^ to tlie Buddhist Sramands before the 
w'ord was degraded in its signitieanee in the eu*- of th<* Hindus. L m.ay here remind thi' 
reader.s that the late Prof. Goldstueki'r wa^^ of o])inion that the Arciu\aka^ acre unknowai to 
Pdnini and came into existence during the pcriofl intervening between Pdnini and Kdiyd- 
ynnn. But the word Sramand or mm an 1 {i.e in t''m:niiu' foiin) i' unknown to Tlu* flmdu 
literatme of the pre-BuddhisU,- jienod. 

We know' of a passage in Ramava-a where a certain sramaui is numtiomul (Arauifa 
Kdnda. Snrgn 78). There she is calie 1 ^tf^n^rfr FfiT'-iq*'. nrTd^f. Frig's She is 

P'present^d to have come from the low e<i^te of ^snhard'^. Her caste cl(*arly imlioat(‘-> tlnit 
the word f^ramani is not used here in the technical sensr ot u diigli ea.ste woman entering 
into an order of Samnyd^inl'i, Kven those w'ho may argm^ tlnit in ancient time'> llimlulsrn 
allowed women to become Samiiiphiai^s or prrovY/ybVds e innot g(^ to the ('xU*nt of asserting 
that w'omen avIio wore outside the ])ale of Hiruiuism eou'd heeouK* <a}nn>jnsn)i<!. .srania- 
nd-s\ prai'rajilds. fdnasi'i in the teelirnk-al sense, wlien e\'en men belonging io the Svalra caste 
w'ere denied that privil ‘gi*. I tliink I need not onot ' any authoritu's tor this statenu'nt 
the story of Samhuka from the Ramayana itself w'ill illustrate my point. Hence if a woman 
of a wild tribe is honourerl as .‘^ramani and fdpa.A, jf must he through the influence of 
Buddhism. 
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Besides we are not sure about the dat^ of Ramavana. The original text may be 
ver> old. certainly* pre-Buddhistic. But there are many interpolations in it, which 
we know are certainly post-Buddhistic. The very name of Buddha — ^the Taihdgata and 
the NdMika — is mentioned in it {Ayodhya, 109, ‘M). There are similar interpolations in 
the Mahabharata also. 

We find the word pravrajita (female ascetic) in Manu (VIII, 363), Vdtsydyands 
Kdma»fVrrt fV. p 69, XXI. p. 234. XXVII. p .290), ArthdSastrn of Kautilya (I, 10; I, 12). 
But in all these places it is clear, from the contemptuous way m which the female 
ascetics are referred to. that they are the much hated Buddhist pravrajitd’iA These are 
generally mentioned along with women of bad character for purposes of espionage and 
as go-betweens. It is certain that the Hindus began to hate these Buddhist Nuns, as the 
institution was unknown to them, and these nuns, at least some of them, must have led 
a life of doubtful morality. It is natuial that they should ha\e hence fallen very low in the 
estimation of the Hindus. Gradually the word Sramana connoted the sense of a beggar- 
woman, an unchaste woman, a beautiful woman without character. These are some 
of the meanings given to the word Sraniand in various Sanskrit lexicons. 

r therefore consider the Iranian d and prai^rajitn mentioned in the Suira and Ganapdth f 
of Pda/Nt as referring to the Buddhist and Pabbajitda. 

SPBCIMHNS OF NKlbVLI. 

Ky k l. tcknkh. 

1 he loHovviiig examples of Xepfdi aac taken from a collection of stories ^vhich were 
wuttcu dov\n at the time of hearing in phonetic scri])t I'hc narrators were men of the2/3rd 
Q.A.O. Gtirkha Rifles, and their stories descrdx* the campaigns in France and Palestine in 
which tlml battalion shared. I liavc chosen evtraet.s onlv from stories told by men whose 
native tongue w*as Xe[)aii (Khaskuru) ;ukI no* i Mongoliiui laiigiuig(’ 

In preparing them for pubIiCr«tion and ?»jin(>Uitinn I ha\c (v. it}) ccuskIci ^ble reluctance) 
clnvoLT'd ilie phonetic ol th.- -icrc plioii>iMUc intfo'oationale to the Roman 

sciipt tor Indian iankuiigcs adopii d iiy th»- Howl Asieiic Society. In (;rder however to pre- 
serve tiic more important .|iri< jt*ncc- nt Moinfl. f ha\<‘ had to a few additional symboLs, 
I'lic cliit t point - \ii PfUjee ai’c 

A dt no^^es the a in Hindi mnk'khan. 

a a shortened d and must be distingui'^hed from a. 

ij tl\e neutral vowel a heard in H. knrtd citra. 

e the short e in KngUsh 

o the short close vowel corresponding to the lonn d. 

o the short open vow el of the English hut. 

o the long open vowel of the English awe. 

ni a dixdithong like that of English buy. 

ai au are diphthongs : ai an Iavo separate vowels, 
s is a sound between English s* and *7o 

c ch j ]h rei^resent ts fsh dz dzh with a very slight palatalisatic n of the s element, 
d he aspirates are pronounced, with much feebler as^nration than in Hindi. It will be 
no, iced that Middle Indiait intervocalic -h- has practically disappeared 

2 Mar7v rloes not consider the oUtuee of a man who secretly converses with a parivrajikd to be 
very serious. He purs it along with the offence of conversing with a female slave. These offences are 
to bo pumshf d witli a small fine. [VIII. ,363.] In commenting upon the word pravarjitek aU the 
comentators explain it to mean a Buddhist nun. Vdtsydyana proposes the use of pravrajitds to 
seduco clmsce women. J iiough Vatsyayana points them in this ugly light, we know* from the M<Uati 
Mddha'imfu v)f Bltarahhuti the noble and self less part which these Bkikhunis played in bringing together 
true, noble and \irnious lovers. Kautilya makes u.se ,>f these Pravajitas spies for political purposes. 
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Intervocalic breathed stops tend to be slightly voiced ; while final voiced stops lose 
their voice. 

There is considerably less dihereuce between dentals and cerebrals than in Hindi. For 
the dentals the tongue strikes slightly further back, and for the cerebrals the tip appears 
not to be turned over backwards so far. 

The accent, which is a moderately strong stress. i>s on the first syllable of the word* 
except where otherwise shown hy the sign ' . 

I, 

THE RETREATING TURKS DESTROY THE WELLS. 

I'OLX) BY A THARUR OF THE MaLLA CLAN. 

Hami lu ru Gaza bati Agari boryu Ts bela hamiheru SAbi hhAuna pAchi rizorb ma 
rakheka thiu. bard a borda d'urki ka dhere g51a ra goli halne bakAS tise lAtha liiige 

phalero bhagero gae chAi). '\\d din IdiAri hinde hindo thakera hairau bhai rako ; pani 
pAni Idiana no paune mukh ra ghati pAtpAti siikera luartie kh5jeka thiu. SSze ko pSfi bAje 
ma yota bAgica ma bAsyu. Tea yota Turki ko pani ko kua recho. Tea hamra sipafheru. 
patii bharna jSda pani jhikne kAi tutiuera gaeko recho. Pani khaula bhAiii tAchai’ ra 
m AC bar gAri jSda ta tcsto tuteko kAl dekhino. Ta tuAii in a is to kr 5d ubjo kAsto 
bhAUe ek ta pani ne kbana poeko t\5 uiathi d'urki b UaI IhScera gako. Tyo Turki 
lai paya huiule, tese lai kateia tes ko khun pani jhai Miaiero tirkha bujhaune thiu. 
SAbe ka xiiAn ma iste jhog uthya-ko thin Pheri thora deri ma hamra Sorkar biklur ka 
bATidobAst le ty5 kua ko pani jhikna lai <n)]inir iai bolai ])Athaio ra ty5 kAl lai bAHaio, 
BAuaiera lUAn ma tyo kAl bviii SAkda dekhera sare rAiuaiu ; Aba pani khaua paula bhvni. 
Ph^i enjinir le pani nikalera bSrda ta ydtii yota tAinlet pAni diena, 'idrkha pAni testo 
lagya cha : luini pAni yota tAinlel . ui pAni bukuin bhoio rati hinna ko lagi tyo pani lai 
bino hukum khane chaina bliAnera ; jAba pAra uia pugilla w ah pani khane hukum milla. 

Translation. 

We advanced from Gaza. At that time we had beej\ placed hebiiul everyone in reserviv 
As we advanced, the Turks having thrown away cvnyhow all higgledy-piggledy many boxes 
containing shells and ride ammunition have tied. Marching ell that day we Oecaine tired 
and exhausted , and getting no water to drink, our mouths and throats becoming as dry as 
dry leaves, we were ready to die. In the eviming at five o clock wt* halted in a garden. 
There there is actually a Turkish well of water. I'here when our sokueih go to draw^ water, 
the machinery for getting out the water has hp(‘n tpiite hrokfm. As they went in a crowd 
raying ‘ We will drink • , they had never seen miuhiiiei v so broken, d’hen Mich conger r,rose 
in their minds because not only had they got no water to drink, but in oddition the Turk 
had gone after breaking the machinery. If we had caught that Twvk. we should have killed 
him and drunk his blood like water and so assuaged our thii'st. Such rage rose in everyone g 
heart. Again, in a little while through the arrangement of our noble Governiuent, an engineer 
W'assentfortoget out theAvatcr from the well, and he repaired the mc.cbinery. VVlienh*^ ha,d 
repaired it, seeing that the machinery had been cpiite repaired, wc rejoiced exceedingly 
in our hearts. sa3dng; " Now' w c will get water to drink. But the engii\eer, having got the 
water out and distributing it, still did not give each man one water-bottle full, go ^reat 
was our thirst and there was only one water-bottle of water ; and in addition the order came 
saving : * On account of marching to-night you must not drink even that water without 
orders. When w e rt^ach the end of the march, then an order to drink will he received,’ 
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Note^. 

hamiheru : the plural affix hani usually becomes heru, 

bdti < bdtai emphatic of bdta ‘ from -ai > -e/ -e -/ according to sprachtempo. 

Agari < agd'fl : -r- regularly becomo -r-. 

b^nju < bo/rhyu. 

bJiAnna < bhandd ' in comparison with ’ -nd- often > -nTi-: cf. kunno < hundo helovr , 
jdnyia < jdndaina. 

rdkheka thiu = had been placed; the actire rdkhyo passive rnHit/o have generally 
fallen together. 

Mine : verbal adjective = holding. -Jie < -nyd. Is this an extension of the verbal 
noun representiijg a type *raksamk<u > rdkhnt i -e (< -yd) is tised ^ery frequently for 
the formation of adjectives from nouiivS. 

tise < fisai tesai ' thus, anyhow.’ 

pkdhr^ : past conjunctive participle, formed from the past tense in -yo plur. -g-plus ra 
" and 

gae chAn : perfect without ko. There seems to ]>e now no difference in meaning between 
perfects with or without -ko -kd. Both forms are used with transitive as well as iutransi- 
tive verb^* Possibly gap chan is tlic phonetic development of gaeka chAU in rapul speech 
and not an originally A’o-less tor in. On the other hand the original division may have been 
into ^o-forms with transiti\ e ^nd Ao-iess forms vith intransitive verbs. There are not yet 
sufficient data collected tc make a decision. 

kinde < hlrdai. 

rdko < rahynko. -nyn in ])ei't(*et participles before -ko often Ix'coiues -d : cl. bfidko 
gdko < bkaydko gaydko. r<‘teining -ar. e.g., bfiaeko gacko, are ])rol)iibiy lahu* forma- 

tions after typ>es like gart phdle kdp . etc. < gar yd phalyd kdtjjd etc. '[’he perfect participle 
frequently, as here, u.-ed in iicuTative os a main vei'b witlumt an auxiliary. 

khdnd : the infinitive ]\:\s the following forms 

which appears wheiie\er the infinity tOs nsed (r/) as a sul^ject : c.g., with parcha 
‘it is necessary': rnaile yar/ia parcha lit. = the duing by me is necessary; dinu na dinu 
dphna kfiio^i cha : <^6) as an im])(‘rative : (c) with the auxiliary ko tc.- express necessity : nega- 
tive chahw. 

(^2) -na (> 'yref in the-< t(‘xts). which is used g<‘nerally as an object (a) with verli.s like 
Idgnu ' begin ' pdiinn ' lie rdlowed to ' khdjnn ' try ' dinjt ' allow ‘ saknu ' be able ; ‘ (/>) w*hen 
df'pendt-i\t un adjta-tives ; trsfo -snnna pnni njiogya kurd. (r) To (‘X])re.^s ]>ur-[)Ose ; e.g.. 


kf bhanna dyau i — To s,‘iy wliat have yon come ^ . {d) Karely with ]‘ostposiuons : e.g., j^r 

khdna inh h habit man Is — a man w'ho votes wrong in d linking spirits: [€) I\Tth td as an 
a>-everative : e.g.. becna Id bena hd : mdJ td sngJid dphai garcha — ' As for veiling, it is for 
sale * but ' It apji. ars then to be an oMitnu' case. Does it r-q^rpsent a ]>honetic 


ikvelopnient <d -nd ' 

(H) -fid I > -?n/ in tlu-^e texts) which is regularly u-(‘d with. })()st])ositions. It is possi- 
ble th(‘n tliat in thi'- positi<>!\ belm’i^ enclitic^ (if Xo. 2 na is derivedfrom -nd) the length of the 
syllable was maintaineiL 

(4:) -nc < -nyd usefl with hd to exp>res> i)ecessit\: jnai let jdni ho — I must go. This 

a]>pears the same in form us tin* ver’hal adjective in ~ne (se(‘ abo\('J. Possibly the starting- 
]}( int of the const met ioi is a sentence like fyo garnt hd lit. == ’ he is a doer, ’ wffience tes le 
gono' ho (after its h garcha) : tlien mai le game hd (instead of rad game hii) after the analogy 
Jr qarnn cha : tes Je game hd ~ mai le garnu cha : mai le game hd. 
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One form tend« to became generalised for all use.s at the exi^euse of the others. This 
is most usually — nu, occasionally -iia. 

pAtpMi s ulcer a : lit . = 1 recoining so dry as to make the sound ' patpati \ 
mdrne perhaps < nuirnai emphatic of tnarnu. 
p&^ < pdc. 

Yotd < yeufci yewiitn < pIcu- + rrtti-. -o^i is then generalised for ail numerals : e»y, 
mro[a pacota etc. beside Cflrfratd p^cwafn etc. 
ted < tyahs 'there/ 
futaiera < tatdera. 

reck? < rahecka, perfect of rahann. in the seus(‘ of an emphatic cha ‘ is.’ 

either singular for plural vc\t\\ .'iipaiheru as subject or ])assi\e with 

A* A? as subject : < dekhlyenu ' had i;ot l)een seen.' 
ubjo < upjiio. past of upjanu ' be produced.’ 

tUkfja < utkyd : the existence of forms with -yd beside more regular -e ( < -^d)is perhaps 
due to new formations after the nominative in -yo which remains unchanged : e. g.chdro : 
chord or upjo : upjd ( < Uj^Jyo : upjyd) produces udiyo : uthyd (in place of iithe < older uihyd). 
bddur < bahddur. 

bhoio < bhayo, but blute < hhaye : of. gjto : gae. m.^ryo : mare, 
sure < sdrhai. 
hinna < hlrnl. 

WAa < AvahS. 

II. 

THE ROAD DURING THE PURSUIT OF THE TURKS. 

I’OLD BY A THAKITR OF THE MaELA CLAN. 

Ty5 rat ma tei has bAsyu, Bholi p vlto biano hTdium bhoio dhere tara janu cha : 
kAinjori manche jo hinnu SAkdeno uslai ehaUna via eh.ora bliAune hukum bhoio. J5 hinnu 
sAkdena thiu sAbe lai aphna apluia kAUipAui bati ehatero tel choryu. Taabati pSs bxja 
biano hinna ko hukum ])hoio. ro hiiida hiiida bato in a Turki ka goliheru bomheru bato ko 
daine baiya phali rakheka : koi koi than nia ])h 0 rkero ])hair vAie eh ah : khali kartusheru 
thupra kothupri dekhyo. ylli Aghi gai(MO d urki ka Idiera ko bAthan bhetio. I^ui tyo bhera 
lai khanu parso bhAui hamro daktor ‘^ab Liaitso ty5 bAtlian bate adha dAbaiero le\' 0 . Tes 
ma koi sAxtor Asi ])hera hunno ho. Tag bato xli Aghi gaiero bato ko daine tiro sano sano 
khalto Techo. Tyo khalto bhAi i m vreka Turkilieru dekhyu. GAiiaiero bilkulei nak 
phupvlla bhAune jAsto bh.uo. Tvb bato bh vri rurkiheni 1e ri])hna ghora kliACor bhaisi 
gaiheru aphe le gbli hiinero mauoo phali chareka. Bato bhari g\naierotyo gAudha le 
KApal sAuiit dukhayo, ^111 Aghi gaiero yofa Turki biba ka dcvine p\tti sana dSrakaghgc ma 
jiunde recho. Herna jSda to adha an uthKone a^iha hAlla no cxlla bhai rako r^cha. 
tlamra mSjor smab le aphna uiau ma tithaiero istecAi* ma bdkero leaya. 

fra Halation. 

That night we rtonaincd there, 'i’he next day early an oider camovhich said : ' There • 
is a long way to go : choose out any weak man wlio cannot march and leave him here/ 
Ghoosing out from oui own companies all the men who could not march, we left them there. 
The order c^me to march from there at five o'clock in the morning. And as we marched 
along the road, the Turks had throsvn away their ammunition and bombs right and left of 
the road. Tn some places they hive t.urm‘d and tired : heap on heap of empty cartridges 
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were seen. Going a little further forward a flock of Turkish sheep was met with. Then 
our Doctor Sahib saying : ‘ Hullo, we must eat those sheep went and cut off half of the 
flock and brought it back. In it there would be seventy or eighty sheep. Going a little 
forward from there, on the right of the road there was a small hollow. The hollow' we 
.>aw \A'as full of dead Turks. They stank so that it w as just as if our noses w'ere going 
quite to burst. All over the road the Turks bad shot and killed and thrown and 
scattered their horses and mules and buffaloes and cows. And all ever the road they stank 
so that our heads and all ached w ith the stink. Going a little forw ard, a Turk on the slope 
of a small hill to the right of the road still remains alive. When we go to see, he is able to 
raise half his body, but half he cannot move. Our Major Sahib taking pity -on him in his 
heart carried him back on a stretcher. 

Xotes. 

tyd : direct for oblique, as gt^ne rally when the pronoun is used adjectivally. Contrast 
the oblique in tes md below*. 

ta ‘ there,' emphatic of ted ( < tyuha) : < iyalial or tyahi. 

Hand < bilidnd oblique case. 

sakdem < sahlai na. The negative of the present is formed from the emphatic of the 
pres. part, in -dal plus mt. 

blianne lit : ' an order which says : ' 

tad ‘there ’ beside Ua {< tyalid) is probably due to the iutiuence of wa^ (< wahd) ; 
similarly another form Da is due.to y/s ( < yahd), 

hinda — " \\hi\e. going* does not necessarily refer to the subject of the sentence. In 
origin it is probably an absolute ca^e, taking the place of the locative. It has become pructb 
callv a verbal noun as shown by the exten^ion : gardn md * in doing, while <loing,‘ (jarddklieri 
lit, = ‘ at the time of doing.' 

pdrs^< parclia : kJioUa < kliolcd. 

sab < sdhab, 
leyo < lidyo. 

sxAt9r < sahatfnr. Double consonants in loainvords become single normally: cf. Asi 
asst helmv. Double consonants exist h()wever in emphatics : e.g. alii katti sahbai beside 
ah kati sabai ; aixl in paradigms : e.g. milld : milnu , klmnnu " dig.' 
hunno hd< hundo. Singular for plural 
gAnalerd< ganlalera. 

III. 

THE STORMING OF MACHINE GUN HILL. 

Todd by a Khas of the Btst clan. 

Baro tarik bibaUv^ c ro bi kAinpAui top ko rAk<=ia gorno gae. E kAinpAui gau Hero Agari 
ka nala ma gaiero bAsyo : bl kunpAui gau ka pichari ka.nala ma bAsyo. Din bhor top ka 
crola mAsingAn ka g51i dSn dSiibhaireyo. Teubato car bAj<» sSzosAmohameru tei bAsyu. Tyo 
bela hamra debre tiro bate gora Iskat nau gAreko paHau Agari tiro I.oia o, ro hami le sare 
ramrogAri here thiu. Uniheru kc mathi Turki le dhere gula goli borsaio. Top ka dhua 
le ek chin Adhero jhal bhai gyo. Tea bato uiieru dor no mani tyo dSra ma puge ro hamra 
tdpkhana le uneru lai dhere goar diyo. Taio uneriiko riinphes no pugna le uneru SAbbe 
manche mAri gae. Pheri u dSra Turki le khosyo. Pheri sazo ma sikin tord gorkha lai ui dSra 
khosnu porso bhAnne hukum ayo. Us bela ma kAmSdin apsor sap le sunaie bT kAmpAiii ro 
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di kvmpAni phairin lain, e kAmpAni ra si kAmpAni SApot. Adha bato jSda jade, koi gola g5li 
phair bhaiena. Un ko mark ko thau ta pugya pAchi gola bini m.\singAn ka goli bini ekkai 
cbutt^ei AsiDA jasto borsaie. Hamiheru iai dhere IcAthin bhoio Agari borna lai. Yota platui> 
le kAbrin phair gAryo, y5ta platuii diiger;^ goio. Yesari barda- borda (^dusniAO ko dara oiro 
ydta kholsa thiu) hameru tyo kholsa ma piigdakheri aphna manche ko gxvnti gAryu. Tyo 
kholsa ma pugi sakya pAchi bl kAmpAiii sap paile ghaile bhae bhAnikAna khAbor pavu ; 
aU chin pAcbi mAre bhAnne tha payu. Wah dekhin haniern lo hiisgAn hanne manche 
iai bhAnyu : dusm An ko jS mAsingAn ko than cho u thaQ ma ramrori cinero baklo goli hana 
bhAnero. WAa bati pheri hameru Agari horyu. Hinde hinde ijoli hande hande gaiCu 
LuisgAU hanne manche le aphna maiicheheni ka karlha ma liiisgAU Iai rakhero dusm ah ka 
than ma g5li hande Agari boryo. Ro dusiuAn ko bAsne bAlio than khosvu. Dara ma 
kAsto ho bhAne. Dusm An dhere niAreka. thie hamra top ka gola le. Koi k5i thau ma 
dusiuAn ka an ma ago lage ko thiu. Dhere i^Aiii ghaile manche cb^irero gae. Hamr:^ 
gTiraheru pAni dhere wai mAreka thie. Mai Ic ek grfra sarjAnt sare iiAramrogAri inAreko 

dekhe : gala ma nidhilr ma thaii than ma sat le gh5ceko Aru khutta goiighSta Iai 
nimuthero nikali rakhyo. Us bela ma Adhero poryo. SAbbe tliaii ma ghaileheru le 
kAraude thie. Hamiiieru Iai bAlio ar khAnnu porso ; diisniAn ie pheri dgra khosno bh vni 
aune cha bh.\nne hukum^ayo. 

Translation, 

Earh in the morning on the twelfth. A and B companies went to give protects u t( tlic 
guns. A company, having taken the village, went and halted in a wadi in front ; B company 
halted in a wadi behind the village. All day long the shells andmaehiiie-gun bullets ke]>t 
banging away. From that time till four in the afternoon we stayed there. At that time 
from our left a British regiment called the Scots (4th Royal Scots) made an advance ; ard 
we saw ]>eautifuliy. On them the Turks rain^^d shells and bullets. From the smoke of 
the guns in a moment it became as though (brk. From there, not heeding fear, thev reached 
the hill, and our guns gave them niiicb help But because their reinforcements did not 
reach them, all the men were killed. Again the Turk took the hill. Then in the evening 
eamean order sayii^g : ’ The 2;3 (dirkhas must take tl at hill.' Then the Commandim'- 
Officer Sahib announced that B and D ccunjianies woald be firing line, A ar-d (! 
companies support. For half the way no shells or bullets were bred. But after reaching 
the place they had marked, in a twinkling they rained down both shells and machine^guji 
bullets like hail. It w'as very difficult for us to advance. One ])latoon ga\e covering tire 
while one platoon ran forw^ard. Advancing in thi> way (there was a wadi near the enemv s 
hilB as soon as we reached that wadi, we took count of our men. After having reached th(‘ 
v adi we got newss first that B company Sahib wa- wounded : a little later that he was 
killed. After that we said to the Lewis gunner*. . ' W]iere\(u* there is a position for an 
euemy s machiue-gun, at that place take good aim and shoot fast and thick.' From there 
again we advanced. We went shooting a- w e nio\ ed. The Lewis gunners resting their 
Lewis guns on the shoulders of their comr<nlc^ Hred at the enemy's position as they 
advanced. And we took the enemv s strong position. What was it like on the hill ? Many 
enemy had been killed by our shells. In some ])jaees their bodies had caught fire; Many 
wounded men also they had left. Of our British '^oldiers also very many had been killed 
1 saw one British serjeant very horribly killed. In his cheek, in his forehead, in many 
place.s he had been pierced by bayonets, and kis foM and ankle bones had heon broken 
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and were sticking out. At that time darkness fell. In every place the wounded were 
crying out. But to us came the order sajdng : ‘ It is necessary to dig trenches quickly ; 
the enemy will come again to take the hill.* 

Notes. 

idrik < tdrikk. Final aspirates lose their aspiration. 
bAje : loan from H. haje. 

pugya : particularly when followed by a postposition the oblique of the past participle 
retains the older -yd instead of changing to -e. 

bini : unemphatic form of pani. For the voicing of the breathed stop cf . garnu (karoti). 
dvgerd < dugrera : dugranu, • 

Jfi < ja}A. 
fdmr^ri < rdmrogari. 

^otfrom English sword, 

IV. 

THE BATTLE OF MESMIYEH. 

Told by a Thakur of the Malla clan. 

Tvo thau bata tero mail ma Turki ko rel hinne bato thin Aru thulo rel Arine jAhk- 
^An thia. Hamiheruty5 rel hinne ba^o linalaipSs bAje biana ca inwiibiskut khaiero hityu. 
Tea bati ek mail na pugde Turki le t5p le hanna lagyo. Ty5 din diusa ma lArai bbako 
thiu. Tyo din ma hamro purodibisAn Agari baryako thiu. jAgo kASto thiu bhAue 
dekhin : bilkule SAmma thiu. JSAbe pAltAnheru ka hite ko cal Anek rit ko 
kaida gAreko. Tese niathi Turki le Asina jAsto top ka gola barsaieko, 
mAsingAn ka g5li pAui. Isto rAinailo maninthiu lArai gAri jAsto kAsele 
mandena thiu. Marne maiiche marde thie : ghaile ghaile hinule thie. do lai kei huiidena 
thin us le khel tAmasa jA^t(> l Amailo gAri apAs ma baccit orAri hinde thie. KApal 
kApal ma Turki ka g5la phutna aunthie : uttekheri SAbe iiuincheheru Jas ka thau 
ma gola phutna ayo WAhi suti janthiu. Alehin ma pheri hSsera uthyo. Pheri uj 
mancheheru jAina bhaikAna h§si thatta garde Turki ka gola ko that garde dhAnnei 
mare ka thie ; Turki ka gola le aIU kAtti birayo bhAnera Turki ka gola ko hSsi thAtta 
garde Agari bar> u. 

Translation, 

Thirteen miles from that place there was the Turkish railway and a big junction v here 
the railway stopped. Then at five o'clock in the morning, having eaten otir tea and biscuits, 
we set out to take the railway. Before we had gone a mile from there the Turk began to 
shoot with his guns. That day the fighting was in the daytime. On that da} our v\hole 
division ad^ anced. WTrat was the place like i It was quite flat. All the battalions made 
their own wa} of advancing in different fashion. On them the Turk rained shells from his 
guns just like hail, and machine-gun bullets too. It seemed so very ])eautiful that none 
thought it was like fighting. Those to he killed were killed ; those to be wounded were 
wounded ; those to whom nothing happened advanced talking among themselves as 
happily as though at an entertainment. The Turkish shells came bursting over their 
heads; and as one came, all the men in the place where the shell came to burst lay down 
Then in a little they got up laughing. Again the men collecting together were laughing 
and making jokes. They jeered at the Turkish shells, crying out : ‘ Well done !' We laughed 
and jeered at the shells, saying : ‘ That shell missed by ever so little !’ : and so we advanced. 
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Notes, 

bdcclt < bdtcU, 
hi rifle < htrde. 
uwhheri < uthdaikheri, 

V. 

WHAT HAPPENED TO THE SHEEP. . 

Told by a XHiKUR of the Malla clan. 

Abo bholi pAlto bianQ Birget bato hamra thula sap ko hakum bhoio : pAclsota 
bakhora sikiii Jord p Alt ah ka bhag ma pugyo ; aphna bakhora lejau bhAnne huktiiu 
ayo. Wx\a bati hi kAinpAiii kAmandor sap le hukiim die ino lai : jAmadar DAlblr le 
pACis manche -Hero Birget iHa ty5 bakhora lai katers iianla ])hAnne hukuni die. Ty5 
hiikiim paiero BAlbir bakhora katne iiiutih liero gae. Birget ma puge. Birget bato 
huk\im inilyo : tyo bAthrm bata pAcisota bakhora katero chala nikalero gari rh u 
am sikar tiiniheru le lejau bhAiiue hukuin payu. jAiuadar DAlbir lai hukum thin 
pAeisota bakhora katuu ko, tAro chAbisota birau le kMya cho. Bakhoraheru lai kati 
SAke ))Aehi chala nikakle thiu : hamra pAltAu Imto hukum ayo : bakhoi’a katne 
phitihheru chTto aphiia paUau ma ai jau : ]>AltA}i Agari homo bhAui ArSyo. 
Testo hukum suuyo ro aturi gArero ty5 bakhoraheru ko chala jhikyu. Maucheheru le yota 
yota bakhro aphna kSdha ma halero dugroro aphuo paUad bAseka thau ma pug;vu : 
tAro paUau hiri ga cho; khali hedkuator seksAu matri waIii hamiheru lai porkheka 
rechAU. Ta 6 bakhoraheru lai tea pugero jAinadar AjitAu lai ramrogAri bujhai die. Uni 
ie ftt mathi ladero jS paUaii tixiu wS lAgcro puryae. Phtui J.uiiadar AjitAu sap le 
BAlbir j5 lt‘ bakhora katero lyeako thiu uni lai Imlae. To uni le gAnti gAre. PhAbisota 
bakhora thikke poe ; tAro bakhora ko ])Achi cak tiro hune bosa ko dAllo no dekhta 
jAuiadar AjitAu sAijO s6dch.ui : yo boM) ko cIaIIo kg goio aiu ko le khayo. Uni le juwap 
din liAU . maile fft ma Ud anno sAiim tbik thiu ; lAro \ia aiero aU Adhero thiu. Mai le 
St bato uthaiero yek than ma thuprae. 1 hu];raiero tApai lai khojno bhAuero jgda no 
jane use bela ma ko le po Icatero I Ago clio mo hii kei tha chaino. Kei cUiAnda chain© 
bhAui hameru dui j Ana le tyo bakhorn lai >Abbi kAinpAui ko ro sabcru ko hi•^a hgto 
chutaiero bgri diu. Ty5 din ma niAn ma i-lo manyo : jASto borsa din ma Aotathuio 
hamro car])ar aiincho iistei manyo. Am din ma pain pAui no kliano panne: tyo din ma 
paid pAui SAste payo sikar pAiii payo. To tettiko hd p5lde khSde ca pAni yota manche 
le dui dui tAinlet khayo. Be^ori dA>ai manyo. Bat bhAii khiib rAinailo bhoio. 
Biano pakho atek gorla bliAnne hukum bhoio. Bhaiero maucheheru le bhAiichAD: hiju 
rati dkar ro ca khako rat bhAri dAsai inaueko : tyo uaI nikfilnu porso. Baro tarik ka 
din ma Turki mathi atek i^Aryu. 

Translation. 

Xow early the next day there canu^ irom the Brigade the order of our great 8ahib (i,e. 
the Grcneral), saying; 'Ttventy-iive sheep ha\e fallen to the lot of the 2/3rd regiment: 
take your sheep/’ This order came. Thereupon B Pompaiiy Commander 8ahib gave the 
order to me, saying : Memadar Balhir shall take twentydive men to the Brigade, and shall 
kill and bring hack the sheep.’ Having received this order, Baibir took the working-party 
to kill the sheep and vent. They reached the Brigade. From the Brigade the order was 
received Kill twenty- five sheep out of the Hock, take off their skins and bury them, and 
take away the Hesh. ’ This order we received . Jemadar BalhT’ had the order to kill twent v- 
fiv e sheep ; but he had killed twenty-six by mistake. After liaving finished killing the sheep, 
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we were skinning them ; an order came from our battalion : * Do you , the working part\ to 
kill the sheep, come quickly to your battclioii : the battalion has been ordered to advance.* 
Such an order was heard, and making haste we tore off the skins from the sheep. Each 
man putting one sheep on his shoulders and running, we reached the place where our bat- 
talion had been halted, but the battalion had gone. Only the headquarters section are 
waiting for us there. x\rriviT)g there, I handed over the sheep \ ery correctly to the Jemadar 
Adjutant. He loaded them on a camel and took them aw'ay to where the battalion was. 
Then the Jemadar Adjutant Sahib called Dalbir who had killed the sheep and brought them 
back. And they counted them Twenty-six sheep they found all right ; but not seeing the 
lumps of fat on the hindquarters of the sheep he ask^ the Jemadar Adjutant : 'These lumps 
of fat, where have they gone and who has eaten them ?' The other gives answ er : ' Till I 
loaded them on the camel, it was all right ; hut coming here, it was a little dark. T unloaded 
them from the camel and piled them in one place. Ha\ ing piled them up, while going to 
seek for you, in the time lief ore T came back, who indeed has cut them off and taken them 
away, I have no information.' Haying ‘ Xe\er mind !’, we two separated the portions for 
all the companies and the officers and distributer! the '^heep. On that day it seemed to 
our minds as though our great fe.'-tivai in the Rains is coining. So it seemed. On other 
days we had not got even w'ater to drink ; on this day we got both water in plenty 
and we got meat. So cooking and eating all this, each man also drank two water- 
bottles-full of tea. Indeed it seemed like Dasehra. All night it was very beautiful. 
Then in the early morning came the order ; * An attack will be mad(‘ ' On that the men 
say : ‘ Yesterday night as w e wore eating meat and tea, all night long it seem^'il like Dasehra. 
That strength must be driven out/ So on the twelfth dav we attacked the I'urks. 

yot( >• 

tyd bdkhdra : tyd singular for plural ti. 
ph itih < Engl . fa figue. 
aodchan < sodhchan. 
juwdp < Yi. jaii)db. 


TATU MARKS IX BURMA. 

By RAI BAHADUR B. A. GUBTE, F.Z.S. ; CALCUTTA. 

While travelhng in Burma on duty in 1902, I collected some notes on the tatu marks of 
the people of that country. One curious feature of the practice I noted was that in Burma 
tatuing is confined to the male sex. while in India females alone bear these marks. Another 
most conspicuous feature ctmsists in the fact that in Burma the thickest lines and the 
boldest designs are selected. Even when they are linear, each line is sometmes as thick 
as the little finger, and each of the figures drawm occupies a space as much as would covt^r 
the palm. So copious and so thickly ^et are these bold designs that thev completclv cover 
nearly the whole of the body between the um belie us and the knees below. Above the 
umbelicus the chest and even the upper limbs are also subjected to the operation. The 
difference lies only in the pigment selected, red being used for the upper, and blue for the 
lower part of the body. So painful w^as the operation, that in olden da vs, instances of death 
were not rare. The British Government stopped this torture. Nowadays, enlightened 
people do not tatu their sons. 
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Compared with tatu marks in the different provinces of India, the thick and heavy 
designs in use in Burma suggest a gradation. They can thus be classified in the following 
manner: — 

Those in the Indo- Aryan tract of Kashmir, Punjab and Rajputana are drawn in thin 
delicate dotted lines. Similar delicate delineation is in vogue in Gujarat and Kathiawar. 
In Bombay, and along the Western coast of India, the lines used for producing tatus are 
either dotted or linear and are as thick as a pin. In the Deccan these lines increase in 
thickness to that of a sparrow’s quill. The Deccan, it may be noted, belongs to Risley’s 
Sc\i;ho-Dra vidian tract. Further south, and south-east, that is in Risley’s Dra vidian tract, 
the thickiiess*of the lines used for producing tatu marks ranges from that of a sparrow's 
quill to that of a crow's. In Bengal tatuing is not practised in the cities. Instances are 
met with in the interior, particularly in the south-east. 


These facts lead me to believe that the delicacy of the lineament of the tatu marks has 
fe(;me relation to the civilization and culture of the different races using them. The design 
drawn bv the lower classes or castes are very clumpy and often extremely primitive. 

Ethnologically, the tatu marks of Burma furnish a link of the ancient connection of the 
people with China. Some of the designs are copies of the astronomical figures of the 
Chinese zodiac. I believe I accidentally discovered this connection when I visited the 
ISagaing pagoda. I found there some paper flags exposed for sale (plate 1, flag A). I bought 
a number of them and took them to a Burmese astrologer. I asked him to explain what 
they signified, because many of them resembled the figures of the tatu marks I have 
collected. The following is the explanation of the flc.g :~ 

The timire at the top, is a pagoda or the abode of the gods. The next figure is a Garad — 
the half-bird-half-inan celestial charger of Vishnu of the Hindus. In Burma it is called 
Kalon, The Knlon represents SumDy in the Burmese calendar. The second animal next 
to Kalon i" a tiger called h'^o in Burma. It represents Monday. The third is a lion (bar- 
^dfightt) It stands for Tuesday. The fourth is an (df^pliaiit with or without tusks. The 
former reuresentsth^ first half and the latter the second half (noon to midnight) of Wednesday. 
It is curious that this elephant is called Rdhn, the name of one of the rjrahas of India— tho 
scendin^ node. The fifth figure is a rat. Burmese ////, representing Thursday. 


as< 


The sixth 

is an ox, Burme.se ir > which stands fur Friday, ami the ^ev(MUh is a sea dragon, Burme'-«e 
Saturday. The introdu(*tion ot Rahu. tlte hearlh^ss monster <'>f the 

-imilitud I found that these 


topdi. It represents 

Hindu mythology, is noteworthy, in addition to the.,o 
animals represent the eight cardinal points of the compa.S' Then there i., a eurious folklore 


about them as regards their being well ‘matched The -election of a wife, a husband, a 
friend, or a partner in busine.s.s, has to be regulated with the help of these symbolie animals. 
The animal represented by the birthday of a man or woman has to be matched with the 
animal representing the day on which the other parly was born, Thu.s Sunday. 


Thursday, and Friday make one well-matched group ; Monday and Wednesday make up 
another group : Tuesday agrees with Saturday ; and Thur-^day has to meet Rahu— the first 
or second half of Wednesday. First, when the elephant ha- tu-ks, and .-econd when it has 
none. The inauspicious matches of the day.s of the wi-ek are {«) Sunday and Friday. 
\b) Tuesday and Thur.sday, (c) Monday and Saturday, and {d} i iiesday and Rahu. Finaliv 
the ill-matctied clays are (1) Sunday and Tuesday, (2) .Monday and Thursday, (3) Friaay 
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and Saturday, and (4) Wednesday and Rahu. It was clear to me from this astrological 
information that these very symbols influence the selection of tatu marks in Burma. I 
felt so interested in my astrologer that I told him I was bom on a Tuesday. He said that 
in addition to the lion — ^the symbol of that day — I should tatu a garud and an elephant with 
tusks on my body. That, he said, would surely bring me good luck. This advice clearly 
disclosed the motives of the selection of these marks. I asked if he had any more advice to 
give me, and he added that I must not allow a tiger, a rat, a hare, or an elephant without 
tusks to be drawn on my body. They are milucky for me. Outside the flag, I may select a 
cobra, if I undertake to drink milk every day ! 

. I could get no explanation of the celestial duck tatued in Burma, either at the top of the 
eternal notch or at a point below the navel where the designs on the thighs meet. To these 
are added certain cabalistic geometrical designs (plate 1, flag B) vdth curious legends to 
account for each. The tatuer in Burma is credited with the knowledge of certain potent 
drugs which he puts in the punctures to ensure invulnerability from bullets, swords, or 
scythes ! Belief in sympathetic magic can be traced in the selection of scorpions or snake-s, 
as tatu marks.' 

I am assured by an Anglo-Burmese traveller holding an important position under 
Government, a Christian by birth, that he can vouch for the protection afforded by the 
concoction of certain poisons inserted into these tatu punctures ! He proudly showed me 
his own tatu marks, adding that when he was stung by a scorpion, he felt no pain bevond 
that produced by a mosquito bite. He attempted a “ scientific ’’ explanation on the 
inoc dilation theory ! The distribution of the designs thus selected, is also regulated in a 
certain manner. The tiger and the cat are always tatued on the thighs and arms because, 

I am told, they infuse into man the prominent powers of these animals in jumping. 
Like the birthday animals of the flag, there are birthday trees in Burma, 8undav for 
instance is represented by gangau, Monday by nega, Tuesday by rnnya, Wednesday bv 
thambyey Thursday by thi, Friday b^' and Saturday by oriynun. Each of the.se tree- 
symbols proves lucky to those whose birthday it represents, 

I said above that women do not get themselves tatued in Burma, but I found an 
exception among the Chins. 

Curved lines, radiating from the nose and the centre of the forehead, are drawn close 
to, and parallel to, each other in so delicate a manner as to represent a mask. It is said that 
the practice originated from the fact of the Chin women being more beautiful than the 
Burmese and that the rulers of the latter tribe forcibly carried away girls from among them. I 
found that married women alone are disfigured and maidens whose youth should naturally 
have formed the strongest temptation, are left blooming. This shows that the practice 
possibly owes its origin to sexual jealousy. 

Tatuing is a sign of marriage among many Dra vidian tribes in India and it mav mean 
the same thing among the Chins. 

The conclusion is that (1) sympathetic magic, (2) necromancy, (3) astrologv^ and 

(4) marriage custom govern the selection of the designs. The acquisition of the agilitv of 
the tiger and cat, the animistic belief in the power of cabalistic diagrams and legends, 

(5) the influence of the planets on the birthday of individuals, and (6) the indelible sign of 
ow^nership by marriage involving disfigurement out of jealous motives, form the basis. One 
incident deserves mention here. I met a Burman carrying a full-grown cat in a bamboo 
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basket and asked him what he wanted to do with it. '' For my house,” “ for my house, ” 
was the only reply ; but I told him that no grownmp cat will ever remain in a new house. 
It is sure to return to its original haunts. My interpreter, a convert of the half patriotic 
half anti-Heathenism type, would not open his lips. He thought it derogatory to talk of 
idolatrous faiths, but luckily for me I met a communicative Burman who spoke Hindi, and 
who to my great astonishment explained that the flesh of the cat is much prized because 
it produces cat-like agility in the limbs ! Here we are — ^from actual flesh-eating to 
symbolical representations producing ‘Mike from like.” 

It is interesting to compare the figures on the paper >flag with the signs in the 
Chinese zodiac. The following list is taken from Kemfer as quoted bj^ \V. Brennand in his 
Hindu Astronomy at page 15 ' 

(1) Mouse, (2) Ox or Cow, (3) Tiger, (4) Hare, (5) Dragon, (6) Serpent, (7) Horse, 
(8) Sheep, (9) Archer, (10) Cock, (11) Dog, (12) Boaf. 


MISCELLAXEA. 


AURTHI — QHYRETTV, GHlHfiTl: 

A CORRECTED IDENTIFICATION. 

In iny article, Side-Lights on Omichiuid {ant‘ , 
vol. XLVII, pp. 265*ff.). I surmised for reasons 
therein given (p. 273) that Oaurthi. the Armenian 
form of the name of the place from which Omi- 
chund wrote his important letter to Khwiija Petros, 
was a corruption of chauthrl and indicated 
a pavilion near Plassey in the camp of Rai 
Durlabh. 

Mr. S. Charles Hill has smce pointed out that | 
there is strong evidence for identifying (iaurthi 
with Ghyretty (Ghireti) where the French Gar- 
dena near Chandernagore (Chandarnagar) were 
situated. After a careful re-evamination of the 
dates of the occurrences connecteit with Omi- 
ehund's letter, I am of opinion that I waa in error 
and that Mr. Hill is right in his conclusions The 
mistake arose from the assumption that Clive was 
at Calcutta when he wrote to Watts on the ,oth 
June (p. 269), whereas he was realh' at the i rench 
Gardensl (Ghirct!) from the ISth May until the 
12th June 1757. 

Admitting the error, T now take it that the 
sequence of events was as follows. Omichund’s 
suspicions of the false treaty were roused during 
his interview with RAi Durlabh at Plassey on the 
night of the 30th-31st May. He rejoined «crafton 
in the early hours of the 31st and proceeded 
with him to the French Cardens, and not to Cal- 
cutta as stated on p. 269. Here, m the neigh- 
bourhood of the former French Settlement ho 
found many opponents of the English, and these 
no doubt furnished him with further confirmation 
of the fact that he was no longer trusted by Clive. 


As Clive's letter, written on the .ith June (pp. 
269-270) reached Watts in time for him to reply 
on the 8th, the journey between Murshidabad 
and Ghireti must have *been covered by runner 
{q^sid) in about 21 days. Therefore, assuming 
Omichund's letter to be dated from the French 
Gardens, it would have been written about the 
3rd or 4tti June (not during the night of the 30th- 
31st May as stated in the former article, p. 273) 
and would have reached Petros on the 0th or 7th. 

Mr. Hill has also drawn my attention to a sen- 
tence in tlie second paragraph of Omichund’s 
lettpr.— He says that thej” have written to Wach 
from here that so long as we do not write no one 
is to come,'’ obviously referring to Clive’s letter 
to Watts, dated French Gardens, 2nd June 17.57,2 
which contains also the following instructions : — 

Having settled a plan of operations and the 
articles lieing sent to me by Mirza Omar Bey 
(Mirza Dinar Beg), you will please to await my 
appointing the time for you to secure yourself 
and the gentlemen of Cossimbuzar.” The same 
letter adds — "Mr Scraftou is just arrived.” Tliere- 
fore, if Omicliund remained in Scrafton’a company 
after rejoining him on the 31st May, it is clear 
that he reached the French Gardens on the 2nd 
June Details of Clive’s letter to Watts were un- 
doubtedly communicated to Oinichund on his 
arrival by his agents, some of whom were probably 
among Clive>''- clerks. 

Mr Hill has farther pointed out to me that the 
fact that Watts did not mention the letter to 
Petros until the 8th June (p. 270) seems to show 
that he had only just received it. Had it come 
to his hands earlier, he would assuredly have 
forwarded it at once to CUve as evddence of the 


1 Bengal SelerJ Com Co.isultationg, 1767, 


2 Hill, Bengal tn 17.56-57, II. 396. 
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correctness of his opinion and conclusive proof of 
t)michiind’a infidelity. 

The above conclusions put an entirely different 
complexion on Omichund’s interview with Biii 
Durlabh on the night of the ‘iOth-Slst May from 
that given in the fonner article (p. 273) and make 
H appear that Rai Durlabh had nothing to do 
with the concocting of Omichund'.s letter to Watts. 


They would also assume that Grigor Aratoon 
(Gorgin Khaa) who was aware of the letter 
(pp.268, 273), wa^i with Clive at Ghireti when it was 
; written, which is likely enough, aa he was the 
general of Clive s protege Mir Kasim (afterwarda 
the second Naw&b NAzim of Bengal). But it 
is not clear why Grigor should not have informed 
Clive of the fact as soon as he knew of it. 

R. CL Tkmple. 


BOOK-NOTICEh;. 


Litkkarv History oi Sanskrit Btddhism by 

G. K. Nariman, pp. xiii and -382. Bombay, 

1920. 

Thi- honest and valuable b(kuk i- compiled on 
the now familiar line.s of Mr. Nariman’s work. 
There are IbO pp, of Text. 133 pp. of Appendices 
and bO pp. of Notes, besides 41 pp. of Index. The 
plan is an historical account, witli many quotations 
from, and appreciations of. authorities inter- 
spersed, followed by translations of the 
V(*rb*t ot such authorities as Sylvain Levi, Winter- 
liitz, Luders, Huber, Jolly and Hernouf. tngether 
with original researches by the author of th»‘ text 
himseii’, while the Not(‘s contain contributions to 
the subject from a great ntimber of welbknowTi 
writers of all nationalities. There is no doubt 
that Mr. Nariman has thoroughly searched his 
authorities. One very interesting feature of the 
hook is the reference to the discovery of Buddhist 
MSS. in Jain Libraries and other unbkoly place-:. 

IMr. Nariman explains that Buddhi-'m. as con- 
tained in Pali Literature, has }>con e-\ten-i\ely 
'jtufhed because it is to he found in a compact form, 
wherea.s the Buddhism contained in Sanskrit 
bit* rat lire has suffered from heina procurable 
only in scattered forms difficiTlt to bring together 
nto one view. He then goes on to say : — “ How 

er extraordinarily rich and exten.sive the Pali 
interature of India, Ceylon and Burma mat* bo, i 
'-till it represents only the literature of one sect ' 
(tf the Buddhists. ’ And herein lies the object, 
and I ma\ the value, ot thi.Ts woik. which aims 
ar eoU(‘rting as many of the scattered fragments 
a- the author can get hohi of. It i.s. of course, 
i-i this way only that the view^i of the sects, (and 
they are of great importance) represented in the 
'<auskiMt Literature can bo .-ludietl in the compre- 
tamsive manner they doser\ e. Roughly, the Pali 
'wjtings relate to th^ Hinayana Schools and the 
^amskrit to the Mahayana Schools. This fact 
alone places the latter on a level with the former 
in the matter of interest and importance. 

At the end of most of his chapter.s. and olscTihere 
throughout the book. Mr. Nariman has notes on 


his conclusions and apjireciations. Some of 
these are worth detailing here. He thus explains 
that the Mahdva,^tu purports to be a Hinayana 
work. althougli it assimilated some of the 
Mahayana feature.s. and he then points out that 
m the Lalifavisturff, one of the mo.st sacred of the 
Mahayana texts. ’ w** have preserved both the 
very old tradition, and accounts younger by cen- 
of the 1^‘Lr^-iid of the Buddha,” wherein 
Budrlha gradually " developes the features of a 
god abo\'e all the gods.’ Here we see the inevi- 
table effect on Buddhism of tlie surrounding Hindu 
philosophy and thought^ in the centories about 
the Christian Era. Mr. Nariman next diseus.^os 
the .Iir/d'b>av or storif-: f>f aohievement.s on the 
borderlanri between Tlina^Ana and Mabayana 
Bnddhi'-m, with their allusion to the Bodhisat tvas. 
These IMr. Nuriman flesr-j-ihos as having ” on- 
foot in the Hrnayuna and tbn other in the Mahr, - 
yana Literature,” Ho then passe.s to tin* 
Mahdf/d>>n ' which stand deci- 

dedly on the Mahayana soil .... The Buddha 
IS. properly speaking, now higher than a trod, 
above all the divinities, an immeasureably exalre«l 
Being, wlio has lived since countless £eons and hu 
will live for all eternity. ' Do we not see here Gx' 
ideas that led to the latter-day* Paramesvara. 
the Supreme of the Hindus ? Indeed, there is very 
rmieh of Hindui.*.m in the AcKbuddha who is the 
Svayamliliu or Self-being, in Avalokitesvara tlie 
Redeemer, in Manjusri the Helper, and the Bod hi- 
sattvas generally, who are now fully developed. 
In fact, the rise of the Yogachara School (how 
Hindu the term .sounds!) explores “the tenets 
of the Sankhya^. Vaisesikas, Piisupatas and olher 
philosophical schools anrl religious denominations 
of Brahman ic origin. Then we come to the 
exponents of the views of the sects, Nagarjun.i 
and the Middle Doctrine, Asanga and the Yogj- 
ehara (Doctrine of Discipline), and the like. Of 
some of these Mr. Nariman pertinently remarks: 

It seems to be the curse of Indian mentality 
that whenever it soar^ too high it lands itself in 
absurdity.’* 

The ilecadence of Mahayana Buddhism is now 
reached by the influence of the Hindu doctrine of 
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^akti or Female Energy, and Tara, the Saviour, 
becomes the female counterpart of Avalokites* 
vara, giving rise to the stotras or hymns in no 
way diSerentiated from those which €ire devoted 
to the veneration of Vishnu or &iva ” to the 
dhdranis “ intended to present in a nut-shell ’* 
various doctrines, but descending to mere unin- 
telligible holy formulae, that is, mantras : to the 
iantraSy books of rites “ worth consideration as a 
testimony of the complete mental decadence in 
Buddhism.” All this is Sectarian Hinduism, and 
Mr. Nariman throws out the useful hint that the 
tantras were used ” as the best means of amal- 
gamating [Mahayana] Buddhism with the analo- 
gous creed of wizards,” to which may be added 
that in India they were equally useful in creating 
a liaison between philosophic Hinduism and the 
prevalent phallic worship and Animism of the 
public. 

Following on his discussion of Buddhism in 
decadence, Mr. Nariman has a useful chapter, 
on the mutual borrowings of Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity, after a review of his authorities. This 
is well worth the perusal of those who wish to 
study the development of the religious ideas of 
the general ” Aryan ” variety of mankind. Then 
he gives us an equally interesting chapter on Indian 
Literature in general and its influence on the 
thought of the world, especially on the European 
thought. In this matter may not a suggestion | 
I w^ould throw out be worth following up ? Name- 
ly, that after all said and done, the European 
and the “ Aryan ” Persian and Indian are them 
selves the result of the physical as well as the 
mental development of one and the same funda- 
mental variety of mankind. And does not this 
fact account for much that Mr. Nariman has 
observed ? 

After some remarks on the study of Indian 
Literature in recent years, Mr. Nariman winds up 
bis useful volume with a discussion of its chrono- 
logy. He does not appear to think that we have j 
gone ffiu: towards settling this contentious matter. [ 
I am not 8tu*e that I altogether agree with him 
here. Every day the study is .advancing, as the | 
pages of this Journal, for one among many, afford 
evidence. 

t have thus briefly gone through this valuable 
book, but I think I have said enough to show how 
valuable it is, and I can do no better than express 
a hope that it will receive the attention it deser- 
VOS from the Indian Universities. 

R. C. Tbmplb. 


Ancient History of the Deccan by G. 

JotTVEAH-DuBREXTiL translated, by V. S. 

SWAMINAPHA Dikshitab. pp. H4. Pondi- 

cherry, 1920. 

This is a translation into English of a well known 
work of Professor Jouveau-Dubreuil by his col- 
league, Professor Swaminadha Dikshitar, who is 
himself favourably known for his works on Ar- 
chitecture and Iconography. There is no index, 
unfortunately, but from the Contents list one sees 
that the book takes us from A^dka, Kharavela 
and the ^atavahana Kings, through Jjakas and 
Pallavas, to the Dynasties of the Central, West- 
ern and Eastern Deccan, and those of the Kana- 
rese districts. So it is comprehensive enough 
and embraces many controversial points. The 
period covered is between A^6ka and Pulikesin 
II, f.e. from 261 b. c. to a.d. 610, and I am glad 
to see that Ancient India is looked upon as ending 
with the seventh century a.d., becaiise I have my- 
self, in a work dealing with the outlines of his- 
tory in India as a whole, looked on the middle of 
the eighth century as the limit of ancient history, 
making the Mediaeval period to extend from that 
time to the commencement of the sixteenth 
century. I note this, because I observe that 
even well known writers are inclined to call the 
fourteenth century “ Ancient History " in India. 
The position of the Deccan between the North and 
South right across the Peninsula makes the study 
of its aimals always important. 

Adverting to the fact that A^dka’s only expe- 
dition into the Deccan was that to Kalinga, the 
very pertinent question is asked : how did As6ka 
then come to be in possession of the whole Deccan ? 
This is answered by two suppositions. Either 
it was already in the possession of the Mauryas, 
or it submitted quietly on hearing of the doings 
in Kalinga, which in his recollection were so hor- 
rible that the memory of them affected Moka all 
his life. 

With regard to the important king Kharavela 
of Kalinga, the date 170 b. c. is flxed for the com- 
mencement of his reign on grounds that carry 
much weight. 

The early Satavahana Kings are taken to have 
existed from the time of Kharavela to about 60 
B. c. These dates are important and throw light 
on the difficult chronology of this ancient period. 

Of the 8akas there are some most interesting 
remarks on Nahapana, or rather “ the Nahapk- 
nas,” and the coinage bearing that name. The 
remark that coinage bore that name long after 
Nahapana or the Nahapanas had ceased to exist 
is in consonance with much that has hc^pened in 
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India to modern times. Witness the name of 
Shah ^Alarn on the coinage of the East India 
Company. 

There is along section on Chashtana the Mahak- 
shatrapa, “ founder of the §aka Era,” which is well 
worth close study. Professor Dubreiiil is quite sure 
that he was the founder, and on that presump- 
tion dates his accession in a.i>. 79 — a most 
important consideration as regards general Indian 
history. This leads him to a tentative chronology 
of the late ^atavahanas from Gautamiputra to 
Jivadaman and Vijaya Satakarni as between a.d. 
68 and a.d. 180, rather earlier than usual. 

Professor Dubreuil then boldly tackles the ques- 
tion of “ the Pallava Mystery,” frequently re- 
ferring to his former book, The Pallavas. He 
dismisses the theory that they were Pahlavas (Par- 
thians) who strayed into the Eastern Deccan in 
the third century, and is of opinion that they were 
really a local family that rose to eminence in 225 
A.D. on the break up of the power of the Satava- 
hanas. This is argued at considerable length, 
and there is much to say for such a theory, no 
doubt. After some original observations on the 
raid of Samudra Gupta into the Deccan, which he 
places in a.d., 335-340 the Professor goes on to the 
story of those arch disturbers of the peace of the 
South, the Pallav'as, from3t0to 610, which brings 
him to his limit of his general history. 

Turning to the Central Deccan, one finds the 
Vakatakas classed as a Deccan Dynasty for the 
whole of the fifth century, when it is claimed 
that “ In the history of the Deccan the fifth 
century is the century of the Vakatakas.” All this 
is practically new. 

In the Western Deccan the first to come under 
discussion are the Abhiras of the third century, 
and then the Traikutas of the fifth century, who 
are differentiated from the well known Kalachuris 
of Chedi of the sixth century, who in turn had dis- 
appeared by 610 before Mangalesa, the Chalukhya. 

In the Eastern Deccan are taken in succession 
the Ikshvakus of the third century ; the Brihat- 
phalayanas of Kudiira, which leads the Professor 
to some interesting identifications of Ptolemaic 

ography ; the SaiankAy anas of Vengi in the fourth 
and fifth centuries ; the Vishnukui^dms who suc- 
ceeded them ; and the Kings of Kalinga from a.d, 
8 to iin^il were wiped out in 609 by Puli- 

kesin II, the Chalukhya. 

Of the important Kanarese Dynasties, there 
is a genealogy of the Kadambas from 340 to 565 
onwards. There is also a discussion of that of 
the Gangas and as to who they were, with a chro- 
noloso^ from 480 to 788 and onwards ; and a his- 


tory down to 605-650. At p. 110 is an import* 
ant 83mchronization of the Dym^ties of the Dec- 
can from 425-550. The volume winds up with 
a chronology of the Western ChfUukhyas until 
Pulikesin II became master of the whole Deccan 
in 610, to fall himself in the end in battle in 642. 

Professor Dubreuil has produced an arresting 
book and one that all students of East Indian his- 
tory should study, even if they be experts. 

R. C. Tbuf££. 


La fobmation db la langue makathe : p.vb 
Jules Bloch, directeur d’^tudes 4 T^cole des 
hautes Etudes. Bibliotheque de T^cole des 
hautes Etudes. Champion, Paris, 1920. pp. 
XVI, 432. 25 fr. 

TTie publication of thi.s book marks an epoch in 
the historical study of the modem Indian languages. 
It is the first full accormt of the evolution of an 
Indo-aryan language to be written by a professed 
student of linguistics. Dr. Bloch has the authority 
of belonging to the Paris School of linguistic science, 
which owes so much to the genius of M. Meillet . 
In England, though we may perhaps claim it as 
the original home of the science, linguistics has 
been so neglected at all our universities that few 
of the works on modem Indian languages wTitten 
in English display a thorough knowledge of linguis- 
tic principles. The .same holds good of India and 
Indian universities : it is true however, that at 
Calcutta a determined attempt is being made to 
found a school of linguistic science, from which 
much may be hoped in the future for the study 
of Indian languages. 

In this fact lies the great value of Dr. Bloch's 
introduction, which proposes generally the chief 
problems of Indian linguistic history". It is the 
book to which for the present all students must 
turn for instruction, the more readily because the 
development of all the Lido -ary an languages has 
run on the same general lines. As Dr. Bloch 
himself says : ‘ Faire I'histoire de Tune quel- 

conque d'entre elles, le marathe, par exemple, 
revient done essentiellement k montrer comment 
les alterations subies au coiirs de rhistoire par le 
systeme linguistique du Sanskrit ont about! a la 
constitution des divers dialectes du moyen-indien 
d'abord, et ensuite de cette langue modeme 
elle-meme.’ 

The introduction is followed by a detailed 
exposition of the development of the Middle Indian 
(Pr^rit) sounds from the Primitive Indian 
(Sanskrit), and of the Marathi from the Middle 
Indian (pp. 43-176). Pages 177-262 deal with the 
history of the forms, and pages 263-274 with the 
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construction of the sentence. 3h. these depart- 
ments more than in any other further immediate 
research is required. The general outlines of 
Tn Hia.Ti phonology are now known, and can be 
clearly grasped from Dr. Bloch’s book ; but the 
history of many of the forms still remains dark, 
(hily from study of the early mediaeval literature of 
India can we hope to gain more certain knowledge 
of the many new forms, e-g., the postpositions, 
the use of which has so profoundly modified the 
appearance of the Indian languages. In this 
connection a great loss has been sustained through 
the untimely death of Dr. Tessitori : for his 
researches into the early literature of Rajputana 
were just such as Dr. Bloch himself shows to be 
so necessary. 

Lastly comes the index (pp. 285-430). This 
is indeed a first etymological dictionary of Marathi 
and of the other modern Indo-aryan languages, 
despite Dr. Bloch's modest disclaimer that it has 
only the appearance of being such. It maj' be 
true that a ‘ real etymological dictionary would 
require much more minute and careful philological 
research ’ ; but this is a fine beginning, to which 
all Indian linguists will have continual resort. 
Under each Marathi word are given first the con- 
nected forms and words in other Indo-aryan 
languages, including Singhalese, Gipsy and the 
Dardic languages ; then, if traceable, the Prtoit, 
Pali or Sanskrit forms. 

It is greatly to be hoped that Dr. Bloch will see 
his way to publishing an English translation of 
his book. Without that it would seem impossible 
for it to attain the wide circulation m India that 
it should : for the Indian student has already to 
face the difficulties of learning one foreign language. 
The University of Calcutta might well undertake 
such a publication as a sign of its real interest 
in linguistic science ; for at present the teacher 
of Indian linguistics, however good his intentions 
or his qualifications, has no books to which he can 
refer the Indian student unable to read French 
or German. 

There are of course some points in Dr. Bloch’s 
account of the history both of sounds and of forms 
with which all cannot agree, most notably perhaps 
the question as to what part accent has played 
in the development of the soimds. Dr. Bloch 
denies any action of a stress accent, either initial 


j or penultimate, and refers all difference in treat- 
j ment of vowels to their position in the word 
independent of any question of accent. 1 But 
i Dr. Bloch himself presses most urgently the need 
for more and more research into the individual 
languages and dialects before an accurate picture 
of the evolution of the whole can be given. I venture 
here a few observations, which chiefly a small 
knowledge of Xepali enables me to make. 

P. 19 1. 2 ab infra. Nepali may be added to 
Bengali and Oriya as a language in which the 
sibilant is i not s. 

P. 27 1. 6 ab infra. The e d resulting from Middle 
Indian ai aw, in Gujarati at least, are open sounds’ 
clearly distinguishable from the corresponding close 
vowels resulting from Sanskrit e ai, 0 au. The same 
open simple vowel in place of the diphthong is 
heard in the Hindastam of the Delhi District ; e. g,, 
he hethd ivouxkai baitha. See Sir Ashutoah Mukerji, 
yiemorial Volumes Orientalia. Turner, e and o 
cowels in Gajardti and the literature there quoted. 

P, 33 1. 20 ab infra. Nepali shows the same 
tendency to pronounce initial e - o - as ye- and wd- 
or u'a-: e. g., yck or ek * one ’ yotd * one < yvuid 
; vjarhldnu or 6rhldn}t ‘descend’ I have heard, 

j the name Ogilvle regularly repeated as Wogalbi by 
1 Gurklias. 

P. 54 1.20 (aa corrected). It seems to me doubtful 
whether Dr. Bloch is right in adding Nepal' to the 
I languages in which final vowels have not disappear - 
I ed. On the contrary it would seem as a whole to 
' have gone further than other Indo-aryan languages 
i n reducing the cpiantity of final longs derived from 
Mid. Indian diphthongs or vowel groups. Hence 
forms which appear to retain Mid. Indian final 
vowels, such as the infinitive in -n}i or -na beside 
i -nd. or words like {adya) taha etc., are in reality 
cases of further shortening of a Modem Indian long 
i vowel. ~na < nd < -ytakaya : cf. tti ,then’ kata 
* whither’, hihdyui ‘early’ beside id kata hihZnd ;-mi 
\ < * -nau <^ nakam ; dju < *djoQ{. hijo ‘ye.sterday’; 

^ taba<i*tahd cf. katd utd itd. Normally Mid. Indian 
I final vowels disappear : e g., hat Cihatthd blj<vidynt. 

P. 132 1. 11, Is Dr. Bloch rightin saying that 
the h oi baisne (upavihnti) represents the stage 
^ubavisati with apocope of u - occurring before the 
next stage *uvav\snti (attested by Pali uvittha- 
<[ *uvnvittha- and Armenian Gipsy ves-) was 


reached? The normal development of -p-; in this 

1 I should like to take this opportunity of apologising for the premature appearance of my article 
The Indogermanic accent in Marathiy JR AS,, 1916, in which Dr. Bloch’s theory is criticised. Dr. Bloch 
was kind enough to send me in advance a copy of the first part of this book, which appeared under the 
form of a thesis in 1914. The confusion and interference with mails due to active service during the 
war led me to suppose wrongly that his book had already been published when my article appeared in 
1916. I bad no idea I was referring to a work most unfortunately destined not to appear till 1920 1 
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position seems to be v. upanah— M. vahdn; upari 
M. var ; upasthana— M. vathd^ ; upaskaia^-, 
Guj. tfdkhro ‘ furniture' ; wj^aya 72 a- Guj. vdy.in 
marrieige fefiwt’. For M. vakhdr Guj. vakhdr 
upcksava —seems to be a better derivation 
than avaskara^ suggested by Dr. Bloch. These 
forms with v- are paralleled by forms with 
6— in the 6— languages. Hindi bathdi^ ‘hut* N. bathdn 
, flock,’ Beng. bdkhdr. It appears to me more likely 
that -p- in this position became imiformly-t- 
before the loss of the preceding vowel brought 
into the initial position ; and that this v- remained in 
t hev'ianguages, but in common with originally initial 
t'-became h-in the 6 -languages. In that case M. haist.e 
Guj. besvu Sin. bihauu Panj. besnd Eur. Gipsy- 
beia v must be considered as common Indian loan 
words of a period subsequent to the change v-6* > in 
the b~ languages. Armenian Gipsy is the only lan- 
guage which preserves t'-in this word. Does this rep- 
resent upaviiati or vasati ? InNepali bcisnu {vasati) 
has completely ousted the derivatives of upavi^ati 
in the sense ‘to sit’ : cf. also the contamination in 
M. basne beside baisne and vasi^. A similar 
explanation must be given of M. Guj. bi {api) beside 
H. bi Gipsy tn. 

P. 184 1. 8. Dr. Bloch is wrong in saying that 
Nepal' diflerentiates the sing, oblique from the 
direct case : e. g. hat : hat le. In the plural however 
there is differentiation when the plural affix /mrn is 
not used : e.g.y dui hat ‘two hands ’ : dui hdta It. 

P. 188 1. 9. The history of the nominative 


explains the regular form of the past participle in 
which ko is added to the original participle : e. g., 
yare A;o=having done or having been doBe» lit.=> 
belonging to or having {ko) something done 
(gore < garyd); and the use of the participle in 
phrases like yeao garyd 7e=by having done thus. 
On p. 261 Dr. Bloch draws attention to the 
same use in Mara^'. It may be further noticed- 
that in the Dvavimsatyavadanakatha, a Sanskrit 
Buddhist text from Nepal, the past participle ia 
frequently employed as a substantive. 

P. 208 1. 9 ab infra. Add N. tyd ‘that’ obi., its 
or tis to M. to and Guj. te. Tyd owes its y to the 
influence of yd ‘this’. 

P. 212 1. 17 ab infra. N. ma ‘I* though written 
so, is invariably pronounced with nasalisation [mo]. 
It is derived either as an unaccented word from mai 
( < *fnayena) or was formed afresh on the analogy of 
the emphatics like bihanai : bi?idna = fna% : md. Or, 
lastly, it may represent directly Skt. mdtn. Simi' 
larly td * thou ’ beside emphatic tal. 

P. 217 1. 1. The reduction of Mid. Indian dt- 
to -y- or zero seems to have been most common in 
Ardhamagadhi (Pischel § 87); and it must be noticed 
that it is in Ojiya we find traces of the develop- 
ment now: e.g., pud ‘son’: H. put {putra-). It would 
appear to be the same process which has 
reduced Mid. Indian p^hd to Pali -th- Pkt. -dh-, as 
seen in a few modem Indian word's like kddh 


masculine in — 0 in Nepali suggests the possibility, 
though perhaps not the probability, of another ex- 
planation of M. -o, which Dr. Bloch considers as 
h contraction of -au < -ao. In Nepali this -ad -au 
T^egulariy becomes — o. But the — o nominative 
is in fact in process of being displaced by -d, taken 
over from the oblique — d { <C — akaya) or from 
the very frequent use of the honorific plural— d 
( < -akdh ) . In the very common adjectival 
ending-a <C — 3/0 this substitution has regularly 
taken place, -yo <C — i<^d never being now found 
except in the case of the past participle serving 
as a finite verb. 

P. 200 1. 15 ab infra. The N. thaX ‘to, at’ used 
with persons should be added to the M. the. 

P. 202. 1. 12 ab infra. AddN. Idgi c. ko ‘for, on 
account of’ ‘beside Idi * to, for*. 

P. 205. 1. 12. If it is supposed that the past 
participle ntfa- was used as a substantive and not as 
an adjective, the fact that its Marathi descendant 
appears as a postposition in different cases makes 
no difficulty : since then nita — would be the equi- 
valent of naya-. In Nepali the past participle 
appears to have become a substantive. This 


kdrh ‘leprosy’ < Pkt. kddha-TsM hdtha-{kaustha-). 

I P. 235. 1 . 5 . The Nepali ending of the 3rd 
1 plur. pres, -an can be explained regularly as -anti 
j >-and'^-an {without compensatory lengthening as 
■ the syllable is imaccented ). Cf. can beside cdd 
1 {candra-), dm beside dp {dmra-) dh beside dj 
* (anyo-). The 3rd plur. imperative -un is probably 
I from -on (o regularly becomes u before a nasal) with 
6 instead of a after the 3rd sing, -ds where d seems 
j to be from -aw >-atu (the final s is obscure). 

P. 238 1. 15 ab infra. N. -wn is only used in 
; the imperative. 

p. 241 1 . 17- It should be noted that the so- 
called future in -Id 0 / Nepal; is not used as a simple 
future, but almost always as implying necessity 
1 or will. The simple future is the tense formed 
i by the infinitive in -nc plus chu or its contracted 
form. E.g. game cha or yarcAa=he will do ; garld 
=h 6 shall do. 

. R. L. Tubnicbj 
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THE HISTORY OP THE XIZlM SHAHt KINGS OP AHMADXAGAR. 

By LIEUT. -colonel T. W. HaIG, C.S.I., C.M.G,, C.B.E. 

(Continued from p, 72.) 

LXI, — An account of the treaty between IbrIhim Qutb ShIh and Husain Xizam 
ShIh regarding the capture of Gulbarga and Bidar. 
a.d. 1558. When the fame of Husain Xizani Shah’s conquests and the account of his 
mighty army were spread abroad, Ibrahim Qutb Shah conceived the desire of entering into 
an alliance with him and sent Mustafa Hian, one of his chief who had no equal in the 

Dakan as a diplomat and politician, to Ahmad nagar, to conclude a treaty. Mustafa Khan 
arrived at Ahmadnagar and was recei\ed by the Icing, and in a short time succeeded in 
concluding a treaty, by the terms of which Ihrahrm Qutb Shah was to meet Husain Xizain 
Shah and the two lungs ^\ere then to capture both Gulbarga and Bidar. Gulbarga aars 
. to be attacked first, and the fortress and all the districts dependent on it were to be handed 
over to Husain Nizam Shah, and the two kings Averc next to attack Bidar which, with its 
dependencies, was to be handed over to Ibrahim Qutb Shah, After the conclusion of this 
treaty, Qasim Beg was sent with Mustafa Wian to Ibrahim Qutb Shah, and it was agreed 
that the two kings should march from their capitals and should meet before Gulbarga. 
Husain Nizam Shah then assembled his army and marched on Gulbarga Ibrahim Qutb 
Shah also marched with his army from his capital and met Husain Nizam Shah aid the 
army of Ahmadnagar before Gulbarga, which fortress the two armies then surrounded 
and besieged. 

The fort of Gulbarga, although built on the plain, is yet very strong, and is surrounded 
by a deep and broad ditch full of water. It is so constructed that the walls cannot be damaged 
by artillery, for the ground at the top of the counterscarp of the ditch rises so high that all 
shot fly above the w^alls, w hile the depth of the ditch and the fact that it is always full of 
wnrter prevent running. 

Husain Xizam Shah, having encamped before the fortress, directed his attention to 
the best means of capturing it. He ordered Rumi l^an andMadho Ram, w ho were in chf)rge 
of the artillery, to push the heavy ^iege guns forward to the edge of the ditch and batter the 
walls, in order that a practicable breach might be made for the attacking force. Rumi 
I^an and Madho Ram carried out these orders and the rest of the army pushed forward the 
trenches to the edge of the ditch. The garrison, w ho had great confidence in the strength 
of the fortress, w ere in no waj daunted, and >how ed a most determined front to the 
besiegers, fighting most obstinately. 

While these events were taking place, the Idng ordered the Sayyid Shah Hasan ‘Inju, 
who was one of the most famous amirs of the army, Ghazanfar Hian, Daulat Sian, Xizam 
IQian, Miyan Ma^dum and others to attack the fortress, and, after capturing it, to hand it 
over to the officers of Ibrahim Qutb Shah. These amirs, wdththe whole army which thev 
led, besieged Gulbarga for a mouth, during which period the defence was most steadfastlv 
maintained and the siege most vigorously pressed. The w’alls were, however, at length 
breached, and the troops advanced to storm the place. They were met by the defenders, 
and a most determined and Idoody fight took place, in w^hich Farang ^an, Ashraf 
^an, and Khurshid Kdxan were slain. The fighting before the fortress and in the breach 
continued not only throughout the day, but for a whole month more. At length the 
garrison were reduced to great straits and, having no more strength to fight, sent a mes- 
senger to ‘Adil Shah setting forth their desperate circumstances. Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah 
was himself unable to contend with Husain Nizam Shah and sent to Ram Raj, ruler of 
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Vijayanagar, explaining that he was hard pressed by Husain Xizam Shah and Ibrahim Qub 
Shah, who were besieging Gnlbarga, and asking for help. Sadashivaraya, relying on the 
claim which his early protection of Ibrahim Qutb Shah had given him on Ibrahim’s gratitude, 
wrote a letter to him enjoining him to desert his alliance with Husain Xizam Shah, and to 
desist from harassing Ibrahim ‘AdilShah, and then set out from his capital, with his army, 
for Gulbarga. The letter and the news of Sadashivaraya’s approach reached Ibrahim Qutb 
Shah at the same time, and he at once violated the solemn treaty w ith Husain Xizam Shah 
and left Gulbarga for Telingana in the middle of the night. The news of his flight was 
brought to Husain Xizam Shah in* the morning, and Husain in his wrath, chose to believ^e 
that Qasim Beg, who had been the agent who had brought about the treaty, was also 
concerned in Ibrahim Qutb Shah's violation of it. After closely questioning Qasim Beg, 
he openly blamed him for I)>rahim’s defection and ordered that he w as to be imprisoned in 
Parenda. ]\[aulana Inayatullah Xayati, a learned and accomplished man, w’ho had been 
introduced at court by Qasim Beg, took fright ah his patron's imprisonment and fled to the 
court ol Ibialum Qutb Shah. Maulaua 'AU Mazandaraui, who was distinguished in all 
branches of iearmug, but particularly in rhetoric, was appointed ru/.H, and Bhopal Rai, who 
had formerly ]>een in the service of Malik Barid and had entered the service of Ahmad- 
nasar at the .suggestion of his late majesty, as already described, was appointed vaztr.^^ 

When Ibrahim Qiith Shah had left Gulbarga forhis capital, Husain Xizam Shah per- 
ceiveil that it w'ould be unwise to tarry any longer and marched to Ahmadnagar. On his 
arrival there, he summoned Qasim Beg before him and compelled him to retire to his own 
lands, but after a short w hile he again bestowed his favour upon him and reappointed him 
to the post of vakil and plshvd. At thesame time Maulana*dna}atullah, relying on a safe 
conduct .>eut him by the king, returned from Telingana to Ahmadnagar and w*a 3 again 
admitted to the royal service. 

LXIL— Ax ACCOUNT OF THE MARRIAGE BETWEEN DaULAT SHiH BeGUM, DAUGHTER OF 

DaryI TmId ShIh, and Husain XizIm ShIh. 

A.D. 1559. When Husain Xizam Shah, for the reasons already given, had alrandouod 
hi > project of capturing Gulbarga and wts again seated on his throne at Ahmadnagar, it 
occurred to him that it w ould be .'-ound policy to cement and renew' the alliance W'hich had 

136 Thi^ acoourit of tlio siege of Gulbarga doe:^ not ditfcr materially from those given by Firishta 
and the author of the TOrikh : Malta ni^^xad Qutb Shdhi, except that Sa\ndd ‘Ali represents Ibrahim ‘ Adil 
Sh^ I as still reigning in Bijapiu’, whereas he had died before the siege opened, and it is probable that it 
was his death that encouraged the allies to attack Bijapur, for the accession of his elder son , Ali, who was a 
Shi‘ah, led to disturbances. *Aii appealed for aid to Sadashivaraya of Vijayanagar and, according to the 
went to Vijayanagar himself to seek it. Sadashivaraya responded to his appeal and actually 
marched from his capital to relie v^e Gulbarga, sending a message to Ibrahim Qutb Sh^ to the efiect that 
he would do well to abandon his alliance with Husain Xizam Shah and retire to his capital. Ibrabtm 
Qutb Shah had two good reasons for giving ear to the advice of Sadashivaraya ; first, he was under an 
obligation to him for the protection afforded to him before he ascended the throne, and secondly, his 
southern frontier marched with the dominions of Vijayanagar and was open to attack throughout its 
length. According to the T. Jf.Q.5., he had heard that Tirumala, younger brother of Sadashivaraya, had 
already invaded his kingdom and was laying waste the Bangui district. 

Tlie T,M,Q,S. differs from all other authorities in stating that Ibrahim Qutb Shah did not suddenly 
desert his ally, but at his request met Sad^hivaraya and 'Ali ‘Adil Shah I in the bed of the Krishna and 
arranged the terms of peace, but this account is belied by Husain Xizam ShMj’s subsequent treatment of 
Qasim Beg and by the apprehensions which led Inayatullah Xaynti to flee to Golconda, 
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existed between himself and- Darya 'ImM Shah by a marriage. He therefore summoned 
his advisers and took counsel with them in this matter. They applauded the proposal, 
and Maulana Ali Mazandarani was sent as an ambassador, with numerous and costly 
gifts, to Darya Tmad Shah. He succeeded in arranging an alliance between Husain Nizam 
Shah and Daulat Shah Begum, daughter of Darya TmMShah, and it was agreed that tlie 
parties should meet at the town of Son pet, which was afterwards called Tshratabad. 

A.D. 1559. Darya TmM Shah and Husain Nizam Shah marched to the appointed place 
of meeting ; they encamped on the two banks of the river of victory and river Biyur, and 
the marriage festivities began. There was much drinking, feasting and merriment, and at 
length, in an auspicious hour, the marriage w^as celebrated according to the rites of the 
holy law, and the amir^ scattered largesse and olfered congratulations. After the consum- 
mation of the marriage, the two lungs met once more and then each returned with great 
pomp to his capital. 

LXIIT, — Attempt of the Portuguese to build a fort above Chaul, 

OR Revdanda.38 

A.D. 1558. In the iifth year of the king's reign, an absurd and impossible idea 
entered the hearts of the Farangis of Revdanda and they purposed to build a fort on the 
Bummit of the hill of Karlah, on which the lord of the fortunate conjunction, Burhan 
Nizam Shah II has now built a fort, which he has named Burhan Drug, as will be related. 
They also purposed to build another fortress in the plain below that hill. 

When this was reported to Husain Nizam Shah, he was wroth and purposed to under- 
take a holy war against the polytheists and idolaters, in accordance with the Quranic command; 
and it is evident that if kiugs warred not thus against idolaters and polytheists, the faith 
of the prophet -would sooii be destroyed, and would entirely disappear. 

Husain Nizam Shah, with a view to rooting out and entirely annihilating the Farangis, 
sent Riimi l^an and Mauhlna Shah Muhammad Ustad, with a well-appointed and zealous 
army and several heavy guns, tow’ards Revdanda. 

When the Portuguese heard of the approach of this army and of the artillery, they 
repente 1 them of tlieir design and, excusing themselves, sought forgiveness. They sent an 
envoy to the king to express, through the agency of the amirs, their repentance and contri- 
tion, and to promise that they would never again be guilty of such presumption, but would 
be faithful serve-nts of the king. When Husain Nizam Shah was thus apprized of the repen- 
tance and submission of the Farangis, he took pity on them and ordered his army to return 
to Ahmad nagar. In the same year Ibrahim 'Adil Shah I. departed this life^® and, in 

137 Soapefc is on the Wan, in 19^ 2' N. and 70^ 29' E, The closer alliance with Berar was a reply 
to the alliance between Bijapur and Vijayanagar. 

138 This heading is not in the original MS# The account here given is in substantial agreement 
with that of Firishta (ii, 243) but differs considerably from the Portuguese version. “The governor, 
desiring to secure the promontory of Chaul, asked leave of king Nizamoxa (NizAui Shah) to build *a fort 
there. The King not only refused to grant his request but seized the governor’s messenger, and sent 30,009 
men to the spot to erect an impregnable fortress at that place. The governor, Franciso Barreto, sent 
Alvaro Peres de Soutsmayor with some ships to blockade the port tiU he arrived, which was soon after. On 
the arrival of the governor, with an army of 4,000 Portuguese soldiers, besides a number of natives, the 
enemy thought better of it and sued for peace, which was concluded on condition that the work of the fort 
should not proceed.” — Danvers, i, 510. 

139 This event is misdated. Ibrahim *Adil Sh&h I had died late in 1557 or early in 1558, before 
the siege of Gulbarga. His son ‘Ali did not succeed him without opposition* for Ibrahim had been a Sunni 
and had filled the army with Sunnis, expelling the Shi‘aha and most of the Foreigners. The army was 
therefore, generally opposed to his succession. See note 36. 
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accordance with his will and w'ith the concurrence of the army, ‘All ‘Adil Sh&h ascended 
the throne. 

Immediately after this, according to some accounts, Darya Imad Shah obeyed the 
summons of God, and Tufal^® Khan, one of his amirs, who was more powerful than all 
the rest owing to the strength of his army and his high position, became aU powerful in the 
kingdom of Berar, as will be related hereafter. 

LXIV. — ^An account oy the qtjabrbl between Husain Nbsam Shah and 

S ADiSHIVAEi YA. ^ ^ 

A.D. 1 660. There had long been quarrels between Ibrahim Adil Shah I and Sad&shiva- 
r&ya, and Ibrahim’s territories had suffered from the inroads both of Ahmadnagar and of 
Vijayan agar, many of the forts of Bljapur being destroyed by the army of Ahmadnagar. 
Now that ‘All ‘Adil Shah had ascended the throne of Bljapur, he began to court the 
friendship of Sadashivaraya and sent him valuable gifts as tribute, so that Sadashivaraya 
})ega-n to ignore and violate the treaties into which he had entered with the Nizam Sh^i 

1*0 This unusual name is written To/a”uZ (‘augury* or ‘divination*) throughout the MS. Tvjal^ 
as it is usually written, means ‘ spittle.’ The form in the MS. is probably correct, but I have adopted the 
more usual form, partly for typographical reasons. DaryA ‘Imad Sh&h died in A.n. 1660. 

1 In this account of the inv'asion of the Ahmadnagar kingdom by Sadashivaraya, ‘AJi ‘Adil ShAh 
1, and Ibrahim Qutb Sh3h, Sayyid ‘Ali conceals much that is to the discredit of Husain NizAm ShAh I, 
especially his bitter humiliation before the “infidel ” Sad&shivaraya. It was to avenge the capture of 
Shol^pUT and Kaliy&ii by Burhan I that ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah entered into an alliance with Sadashivaraya. 
Ibrahim Qutb ShSh was compelled to join it for the reasons already given in note 36. Husain’s advisers 
strongly urged him to attempt to purchase peace by the retrocession of Kaliyani, but he obstinately 
refused to listen to the suggestion. The statement that “the accursed Bhopal Rai ” had surrendered 
aliySni is not true. The retrocession of Kaliy^i was the least humiliating of the three conditions which 
Husain was eventually forced to accept. Darya ‘ImM Sh^ was not yet dead and Husain believed that 
he would be able to persuade him, Mubarak II of I^andesh, and * Ali Barid Shah of Bidar to come to his 
assistance. Kbanjahan, brother of ‘Ali Barid, was now in the service of Daryfi, in Berar. He was under 
the influence of ‘All ‘Adil Shah, and not only dissuaded Darya fiom assisting Husain but invaded the 
latter’s dominions with 5,000 horse and foot from Berar. Being utterly defeated by Mulla Muhammad 
of Kishabur, he was afraid to return to Darya ‘Imad l^iah £ind entered the service of ‘ Ali ‘Adil Shah. DaryA 
now made Jahangir Khan, the Dakani, his minister^ and sent him with an army to the assistance of Husain. 
He marched to the borders of Bljapur and did good service in cutting off the supplies of the powerful allies. 
Meanwhile, Ibrahim Qutb Shah began to repent of having joined the confederacy, for he feared that if BiJA- 
pur swallowed Alimadnagar he would be the next victim, and the conduct of the Hindus in destroying and 
defiling mosques and ravishing Muhammadan women was scandalizing all Muslims. He opened communi- 
cations with the garrison of Ahmadnagar and assisted them greatly by allowing supplies to pass througli 
his lines to the fort. At length he ser\"ed his new allies as he had served Husain before GuJbarga, and 
retired in the night to his own kingdom, leaving his camp standing. The besiegers were now short of 
supplies, owing to the activity of Jahangir Khan, and retired to Ashti, sending an army to reduce Parenda ; 
but Husain was in great distress and was forced to sue for peace, which Sadashivaraya, who was, in fact, 
the leader of the confederacy against him, granted on three conditions, the lest oration of Kaliyani to ‘Ali 
‘Adil, the execution of the valiant Jahangir Khan, and Husain’s personal submission before him. Husain 
accepted these terms, and basely put to death a valiant ally, the serv’^ant of a friendly sovereign, to save 
himself and his kingdom. Sadashivaraya was seated on his throne vhen Husain appeared before him 
and gave Husain hie hand to kiss. Husain humiliated himself, but foolishly insulted the Hindu by calling 
for water and ostentatiously washing his hands. Sadashivaraya said, in Canarese. ‘If he were not 
my guest, the largest part of him that would be left whole would be the tips of his fingers.* Peace was, 
however, made between them, and Husain delivered the keys of Kaliy^i to Sadashiv^arAya who gave 
them to ‘Ali 'Adil Sh&h. See F. ii, 67, 335, B.S. ; 84 ; and T.U.Q.S, 
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dynasty and to show hostility to Afemadnagar, which line of conduct tended of necessity 
to the ruin of his kingdom. 

‘All ‘Adil Shah in person entered the territory of Vijayanagar and led Sadashivar^a 
astray bv means of costly gifts, and he and Sadashivaraya then entered the kingdom of 
Ahmadnagar with an army more numerous than the raindrops, and sent a message to 
Ibr^lm Qntb Shah, urging him to join them. He was already beholden to Sadashivaraya 
for the protection afforded to him by the latter in the reign of Jamshid Qutb Shah, and 
therefore considered that he w as not at liberty to oppose him. He marched to Telingana 
with his army and joined ‘All ‘Adil Shah and Sadashivaraya. The three armies then marched 
through the kingdom of Ahmadnagar and the army of Vijayanagar plundered and devastat- 
ed the whole country through which it passed. When the news of the approach of these 
armies was brought to Husain Nizam Shah by the fugitives from the districts through 
which they had passed, the king summoned his advisers and took counsel wdth them regard- 
ing the plan to be adopted. They advised the king, as the army of the enemy largely out- 
numbered that of Ahmadnagar and w as too strong to be successfully withstood, to abandon 
the capital with his army and to remain in the country where he was not likely to be over- 
taken, owing to the slowness of the enemy's movements, and where he could amuse himself 
with hunting. They said that this policy should be continued until the rainy season, when, 
owing to the rain and the mud, and to the impossibility of obtaining supplies, the enemy 
would not be able to remain in the country and w ould either flee or sue for peace. 

The king, following this advice, placed a garrison of picked men, w ell provided with 
artillery and other munitions of w ar, in the fort of Alunadnagar, and then, w ith the rest of 
his army, crossed the Godavari and made Paithanhis headquarters. Immediately after 
his departure, Sadashivaraya arrived at Ahmadnagar w ith the ermy of Vija3’’anagar and 
encamped before the fortress, and the Hindus began to plunder the country, to overthrow' 
the dwellings of the people, and to persecute the poor among the ■Muslims, ^^adashharaya, 
‘Ali ‘Adil Shah, and Ibrahim Qutb Shah remained thus for some time at Ahmadnagar, 
laying waste all the country round about ; and then the rains broke w ith great violence. 
The mud and mire w ere so deep that the troops could not move and the elephants began 
to die for w'ant of fodder. Meanwhile, the army of /.hmadnagar began to harass the 
enemy by attacking the outskirts of the camp and slaying all w hom they found, until none 
dare venture forth. Sadashivaraya then ordered Sadashiva Naik, one of the chief 
officers of the army of Vijayanagar, to take his troops and harry the coun.try as far as the 
Godavari, slaying all whom he met ; but spies brought information of this design to the 
king. The king sent an army of Iraqi and Khurasani horsemen under Mawali Khan, Sanjar 
Khan, Daulat Slian, Bastur Hian, Vazir Khan and Satya to intercept the Hindus, and free 
the earth from their foul existence. This force came upon the Hindus n.ear the tow n of 
Jamgaon and, after a determined battle, defeated them. The infidels had much difficulty 
in saving their lives by flight, and many horses, arms and standards fell into the hands of 
the army of Islam, wffio encamped on the battlefield. At this time Mir Husain, brother of 
Yiighrish Qian, arrived and brought new s that the accursed Bhopal Rai, who had been 
appointed by the king to the command of the fortress of Kaliyani, had surrendered that 
fortress to the enemy. When this new’S w'as brought to the king, he decided, in accordance 
wdth the advice of bis counsellors, to make peace w ith Sadashivaraya, and sent Maulana 
‘Ali Mazandarani to Kaliyani in order that he might secure the property of all the king s 
servants and surrender the fort. He also returned to Sadashivaraya the horses and arms 
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which had been captured at Jaingaon and recalicd the trooxjs Irom J^gaon to the royal 
camp. Kaliyaui was surrendered to the officers of ‘All‘Adil Shah and Sadashivara^Tj then 
retired from the neigh!) our hood of Ahmadnagar and Husain Xizam Shah returned thither, 
and repaired the damage which had been done by the infidels. And at this time the king 
devoted special attention to the strengthening of the fortress of Abmadnagar, which was 
known as Bcigh-i-Nizdm, and had been built of brick in mud, and he rebuilt the fortress 
of hard stone, and strengthened it so that it was superior to any fort on earth. 

{To be continued,) 


TOPAZ^TOPASS. 

By sir R. C. temple, 

A DISCUSSION on this interesting term took place in the pages of the Ceylon Antiquary 
in 1916, and the subject has been revived in the April number (voL v, pt. iv) of that 
journal last year (1020). Several suggestions have from time to time been put 
forth as to the origin of the word, but only two of these have found acceptance with 
scholars, among whom there is still a difference of opinion regarding its derivation. 

With the object of settling this vexed question, I have collected, in chronological order, 
as many references to, and definitions of, the term Topaz as appear in such authorities 
as Yule’s Hohson-Johson and the Oxford English Dictionary, together with additional 
quotations cited in the Cetjlon Antiquary and my own notes from original records and old 
travellers. The whole makes an informing series and, to my mind, solves the difficulty 
of the origin of the term. 

There can be little doubt that the u'ord is an early Portuguese corruption, through a form 
topd-^M in Alalayalam (the first Indian language the Portuguese learnt) of the Indian dubhdsh.% 
(Skr. dvibhdshi), one with two languages, i.e., a half-breed servant of Europeans ; thence a 
soldier, especially a gunner, and among sailors, a ship’s servant, a lavatory or bathroom 
attendant, and incidentally, on occasion, an interpreter. In the form topaz, topass, tho 
term became differentiated from dubhdshi (in the mouths of Europeans, d abash), a superior 
native interpreter, and meant always a low-class half-breed. It has no relation to top a gun, 
or to topi, a hat. 

1549. Father Anriquez, writing from Punicail on the 21st November, says that he 
was engaged for some time in making correct translations previously made 
by the Topazes. These Topazes had, moreover, a bad reputation and were 
excluded from the Jesuit College of Goa. Derivation of Tuppahi by S. G. P. 
(who quotes the original Portuguese) in Ceylon Antiquary, vo\, 11. pt. i, p. 62. 

1602. The 12th ditto we saw to seaward another Champaigne (Sampan) wherein 
were 20 men, Mesticos and Toupas. Van Spilbergen’s Voyage, p. 34 (pub. 
1648). (Quoted in Hobson- J obsm, s. v. Topaz.) 

1672. Madraspatam otherwise Chinnepatan, where the English have the Fort of 
St. George, garrison’d with Toptazes and Mestices. Baldaeus, Beschryvinge 
van Malabar en Choromandel, quoted by Love, Vestiges of Old Madras, I, 278. 

1673. To the Fort then belonged 300 English, and 400 Topazes, or Portugal 
Firemen. Fryer, ed. 1698, p. 66. In his glossariai Index Fryer has 
Topazes, Musketeers. (In Hobson- Jobson.) 
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1680 . 

1681. 

1686. 

1695. 

1697. 

1698. 

1699. 

1705 . 

1711. 

1717 . 

1720. 

1727, 

1740. 


It is resolved and ordered to entertain about 100 Topasses, or Black 
Portuguese, into pay. Wheeler, Madras in the Olden Time, 1,121. (In 
Hobson- J oh son.) 

The Dutch at Policat taking in all the Topasses and Peons they can get to serve 
them. Pringle, Diary and Consultation Book of Fort St. George, p, 11. 

It is resolved as soon as English soldiers can be provided sufficient for the 
garrison, that all Topasses be disbanded, and no more entertained, since 
there is little dependance on them. \Mieeler, op. cit., p. 159. (In Hobson- 
Jobson . ) 

Ordered that . . . ^ix soldiers Europeans, and six Topasses and 
twenty Peons go for a guard [with the present to the XaAvAb's camp]. 
Consultation at Fort St. George {Madras Records). 

You doe very well in lookeing after the [concernes] of Manuell de Monte 
deceased or any other Topasses. Letters from Fort St. George (Madras 
Records). 

Pags- 44 : 12 : 2 expended att Fort St. David . . . for charges on 
30 Topaz souldiers and 8 slaves, which the ship [took] in there. Letters 
from Fort St. George (Madras Records). 

The garrison [at Fort St. George] consists of no more than three Companies 
of fourscore or a hundred men each, and one -third of these Topazes or 
Portuguese Indians, Salmon's description of 5Iadras, quoted by Love, 
Vestiges of Old Madras, II, 75. 

Topases, qui sont des gens du pays qu'oii t4cve et qu'on habille a la Fran^oise, 
lesquels out este instruits dans la Religion Catholique par quelques uns de 
nosMLijionaires. Liiiliier, Voyage aux Grandes Indes,pp.^o-^tS, (In Hobson 
Jobson.) 

The Garrir-T)!! consists of about 250 Soldiers, at 91 Fanhams, or U. 2s, ^d, per 
month, and 200 Topasses, or black Muiigrel Portuguese, at 50, or 52 
Fanhams yvr month. Lockyer. Trade in India, p. 14. (In Hobson- J obson.) 
^[idford and liis EnglLh Serjeant. Hill, were desperately wounded and made 
prisoners, together with live Europeans and forty-seven Topasses . . 

The unfortunate Topasses who had their noses cut off were [afterwards, 22nd 
January 1718] formed into a comjiany of marines, and had their pav aug- 
mented to Rs. 5 a month. In tliis odd way the Bombay Marine Battalion 
appears to have had its origin. Biddulph, Pirates of Malabar, pp. 93, 99, 
Expedition against Gheriah . . . Many of the casualties were caused by 

the bursting of a gun on board the Phram. The explosion fired the gun on 
the opposite side of the deck, which was loaded with grape, and pointing over 
a boat full of Topasses, Biddulph, op. cit., p. 147. 

Some Portuguese [iire] called Topasses . . . will be served by none but 

Portuguese Priests because they indulge them more in their viUanv. A 
Hamilton, A new Account of the East Indies, ed. 1748, 1. 326. 

Number of men thought necessary for the Gunroom Crew — 1 Gunner, 

4 Gunner’s Mates, 10 Quarter Gunners, 35 Europeans. 100 Topasses, 1 Syrang, 

2 Tindalls, and 35 Lascars. Consultation at Fort St. George, 30th May. 
Love, Vestiges of Old Madras, II, 295. 
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1743. There are a certain Christian people to be found in this country of Malabar, 
and throughout the extensive coasts of India, called Topasses, who cannot 
be reckoned as belonging exactly either to the Europeans or the natives, but 
from (sic) a third class. They are a mixed race : some are sprung from 
Portuguese settlers and slaves, whose children have inter-married with the 
blacks : but the greater part are the offspring of enfranchised Portuguese 
slav^es. With these we must also reckon freed slaves of all races ; including 
Christian slaves who are chiefly of the Romish persuasion . . , 

The name Topas is curious. It is supposed to be derived from two Portu- 
guese words {" thou boy ”) because the Portuguese in early times, having 
taught their language to the slaves born in their house made use of them as 
interpreters in dealing with the natives, and were in the habit of saying 
T u Pai falln aquel or ‘ you boy, say so and so.’ There seems to be a glimpse 
of truth in this account, for they still call the oldest and most respected slaves 
‘ Pai 

Others refer this word [to] koepaj [? in English, . A: which in the 
Malabar language signifies a coat ; for they wear coat, shirt, and breaches 
(sic), like the Europeans, as likewise a hat, in sign of their freedom, and 
the more wealthy among them wear shoes and stockings, though more 
generally they go barefoot . . . But in my opinion the origin of this 

name must not be ascribed to koepaj coat ”) but rather to Toepay 
(“interpreter ’) ; because the race served as interpreters between the 
people of Malabar and Christians ; and to this day the same oflice is 
exercised by many of them and is esteemed a very honourable profession. 
J. C. Visscher, Letters from Malabar, translated by Major Heber Drury, 
quoted in Ceylon Antiquary, voi. V, pt. iv^ p. 204. 

1745. Les Portugais et les autres Catholiques qu'on nomme Mestices et TopasseSy 
egalement comme les naturels du Pa^’^s y v’iennent sans distinction pour 
assister aux Divine m3"steres. Norbert, Mcmoires Historiques, II, 31. (In 
Hobson- Jobson.) 

1747. The Officers . . . report their people . . . could not do more . . . 
against the force the enemy had, being . . , one thousand Europeans, 
besides Topasses, Coffrees, and Seapoys. Consultation at Fort St. David, 
1st March (India Office Records), 

74 S. William Barwell to Admiral Bosca wen. I have already taken into pay all 
the Topasses and other People I could possibly procure. C. R. Wilson, Old 
Fort William, I, 213. 

1749, 600 effective Europeans would not have cost more than that Crowd of 

useless Topasses and Peons of which the Major Part of our Military has of 
late been composed . . . 

The Topasses ... a black, degenerate, wretched Race of the antient 
Portuguese, as proud and bigotted as their Ancestors, lazy, idle, and 
vitious withal, and for the most Part as weak and feeble in Body as base in 
mind, not one in ten possessed of any of the necessary Requisites for a 
Soldier. A Letter to a Proprietor of the E, I, Company, pp. 57, 103. 
(In HobsonM obson,) 
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1750. ^Mieu our people arrived, they found Eugli.di Topasses and peons holding 
Viilupuram fort, on behalf of ‘Abd-ui-jalil. . . iSerg cant Saint -Mare, ten 
EuropeaUvN with twenty Topasses and fifty ^e]:>oys . . . returned. . . 

Xasir Jang Xizam is encamped . . . with 200 English soldier^. 100 

me.stiees, 200 Topasses. 4fJ0 sepoys and bOO Cainatic peons. Diary of 
Ananda Ranrja Pillai. voh VI., ed. Dodw ell. p[). ;i87, 417, 431. 

1750. List of the smothered in the Black Hole Pri^ou. exclusive of sixty-iuiu^ 
(consisting of Hutch and English sergeants, (oiporals, soldiers, topazes, 
militia, whites, and Portuguese) . . . Hoh\ ell's cpiotcd by P. H. 

Wilson, Old Fort WilUam, II, 2l()n. 

1750. In this plight ... 1 sustaiuerl the weight of a , . , Topaz bearing 

on my right. Hohvell, Nanritive of flit Black Hole, (lu Hohson Johson.) 

1758. There is a distinction siud to be nuule h>' you. . . which, in our opinion, 

does no way scpiare AAith rulc< (4 justice aiul equity, and that is the 
exclusion of Portuguese topasses. and other (1uif?tian natives, from jiny 
share of the money granted by the Xawah. Point's Letter, (pioted in 
Long’s Sdcrlions. p. 133. (lu Hob^^oH-Job^oa,) 

1758. A Topaz. [Xotc.] A black Lhristiau soldier : u.sually termed sulqects of 
Portugal. Annual Beylster, 2S3 2. (In 0. E, D,) 

1766. Topasses, a taw uy race of foot soktiei> di^tiu.ct from Portuguese marine 
natives, and called Topasses because the a* wear hats. J. H. Grose, 

Voyage to the East Indle^i, (2d. od.) 1, xi\'. (Clossai-y). (In 0, E. D,) 

1785. Topasses. black foot soldier>. descend(‘d from the Portuguese marrying 

natives, eelle.l Topasses- beeaino tlir^ AU'ai ha1>. (’arraceioli, Life of Ijord 
Clive. IV, 5J>4. {In Hobson- J ohsan ,) 

1787. J have also reeoiuineudod the (o^p^o^' Topasses or dc^eeudauts of Europeans, 
who retain the eharaet eristic qualitie> of tlu'ir ])rotxenitors. Eullartou, 
Vlcu' of English Interests In India, p. 222. (lu Hobson- Jobson.) 

1789. Topasses are the sou^ ot European^ and bhiek w omen, or low' Portuguese 
who are trained to anus. ^Mutiro. Narrative of Military Operations against 
the French, p. 321. (In Hifbson-Jo}i'<oti.) 

1793. Topazes sen Dvllxhhl. in ora Goroinauflelica Dobdchk ex etymologia -xii 

no mini- interpreter sen rluu idiot mat a cal enter, unum Jndicum, aliiid 

Europaeuiii. Musel Borglani Vddris Codic^:s Manuscrl pti, auetore P. Paulino 
a. S. Bartholomaeo. RonicU*. p. 251. 

[Topazes or Dvllnhli, on the Goronuiudel Goast. Doheudik according to 
the etymology of their name, interpreterr. or versed in two languages, the 
one Indian, the other European. ] 

Gobi orsi chiamansi M u ndoedrer, gento di veste Idauea, per distingueili 
dalli Tupasi, ehe parlano ^Malabar e Portoghere. e })ortano cappello e ealzoni 
senza calzette e seuza searpe. Era Paolino. Vlagglo nlle Indie Ori entail, p. 144. 
[In that place (Goehiu) they (Ghristians) are c i lied Mundocarer, men of the 
white robe, to distinguish them from the Tupasis. who speak Malabar 
(Tamil) and Portuguere, ai\d wear a hat and t ionisers without stoekin.^> 
and without shoc^ ] 
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In a footnote . Fra Paulino explains the origin of the term Tupasi. The 
following i^ a translation of his rejnarks: The name Tupasi comes from 
the Sanscrit DuihhdsltL (7«f=two, and bhdshi^ow^ who speaks two Ian* 
guages, inteipreter. which all TupasiS are, for they >peak their native 
vernacular and a Eurojjean langiurge, English, French, Dutch or Portuguese, 
in Foohin they are callctl ^ gente de chapeau,' that is hat men, for they wear 
a toin or hat. whilst the other Indians, who are not descendants of the 
Europeans, wear the liomdlL that is to say, a white turban or muslin of the 
finest cottoj;*. Sole on Tupjxifii by S, G. P. in Ceylon Antiquary, vol. II, 
pt. iv, j). 282. Adhere the extract from Fra Paolino given above, also occurs, 

1809. Topaz : A word used by the Portuguese in India to designate a Christian who 
has father and mother of different countries. A Vieyra, A Diet, of the Poriu- 
quese and Emjlidh La)igtiages {quoted by A, Mendis Guna>ekara Mudaliar iu 
Ceylon Antiquary. aoI. II, pt. i, j), 03. 

1817. Topasses, or persons whom we may denominate ludo- Portuguese, either the 
mixed products of Portuguese and Indian parent nv converts to the 
Portuguese from the Indian faith. J. Mill, Hist, of Briti^sh India. (In 
Hobson- Jobson ) 

1821. Tuppahiya : interpreter, hnrgher (in cont(urj]>t). The Kev. E. (3ough. 
A Dkt.qftfie English and Singftah.de Languages, (Quoted by S.iLV. in 
Ceylon Antiquary, voi. 11, pt. i. p. 02). 

1855. Topas (Port Topaz, perhaps from the H. topi, a hat). A native Christian 
sprung from a Portugiu se fatlier and Indian luotheu- in th(‘ south of India : 
in the early hi>t{ji*y of tin* ( 'onqiaiiy thi^se people A\ei(* extensively enlisted 
Jis ^oldiei•-; henc(‘ the term came to lie a]q)litHl to tiie ( oinjiauv's native 
soldiery gemuelly in the Peninsula: it i^ now ob^oleti* H, H. Wilson 
ti lossary of Judicial and Herftmc Terms. 

1802. Tappahi. tuppahiya, from Hindi. dobhd.sftiya, an interjireter : or from 
Skt, dvibfidshi. dubasli. servant. The Kev. M. M inslow. A Comprehensice 
Tamil and EngliHi Diet. (Quoted liy 8. G. P. in Ceylon Antiquary, vol. IF, 
pt. i. p. 02). 

1802. The East Indian community which is here [Vis.scher's Letters from Malabar. 
174.3. supra] alluded to has undoubtedly undergone a great change since the 
days of our author . . . The term Topass ha.s fallen into disuse, but it 

is singular enough that, to the pro.sent day, the Europeans in India 
invariably call ‘Boy ’ whenever they require a servant. East Indian or native. 
Footnote by Major Heber Drury to his translation of Visscher's Letters from 
Malabar, quoted in Ceylon Antiquary, vol. V, pt. iv, p. 204. 

1805. Tl'iirty ' tOpasses * ml board the deserted ship launched a boat and got to 
Port (‘auuiiig. Daily Telegraph, 24 October. In 0. E. D.. s. v. Topaz. 

1 871. Topaz (in India), a Fhristian that has fatherand mother of different countries. 
D. J. de Lacerda, Poriuguese-English Dictionary. 

1885. Topaz : a native Christian sprung from a Portuguese father and an Indian 
mother in the South of India. G. C. Whitworth, An A^igloHndian Diet. 
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ib85. Topass. ivomfop'i, HimL.ii liai, ajjer.son wearing a hat : a Christian of mixed 
descent, chieliy of Portuguese origin, employed on shipboard as a sweeper. 
Dr. E. Balfour, Cudopadia of India. 

1886. Topaz, Topass. etc. A name used in the J 7th and 18th centuries for 
dark-skinned or half-caste claimants of Portuguese descent, and Christian 
profession. Its application is generally, though not universally, to soldiers 
of this class, and it is possible that it was originallj^ a corruption of the Pers. 
(from Turkish) top-chi, a gunner. Various other etymologies have 
however been given. That from topi, a ^ hat ' has a good deal of plausibility, 
and even if the former etymology be the true origin^ it is probable that this 
one wcis often in the minds of those using the term as its true connotation. 
It may have some coi‘rol»oration not only in the fact that Europeans are to 
this day often spoken of bj^ the natives (with a shade of disparagement) 
as Topi-wdlds oi ‘Hat- men,’ but also in the pride commonly taken by all 
persons claiming European blood in wearing a hat ; indeed Fra Paolino tells 
us that this class called themselves genie dechapeo. Possibly, however, this 
was merely a inisrendering of topaz from the assumed etymology! The 
same Fra Paolino, with his usual fertiUty in error, propounds in another 
passage that topaz is a corruption of do-bhdshiya, ‘ two-tongued ’ (in fact 
is another forju of dubash), viz.y using Portuguese and a debased vernaculars 
The Topaz on board ship is the sweeper, who is at sea frequently 
of thife class. Vule. Hobson-Jobson, s. r. Topaz. 

1886. Topaz. A bath-room attendant. Probably from the Portuguese. H, A. 
Giles, A Glossary of Reference on subjects connected with the Far East, 2nd 
ed. [He is still the bath-room and lavatory attendant on board ships carry- 
ing passengers to and from the East. — R. C. T.] 

1891. Tuppahi, naturalised [Singhalese] word derived from the Tamin^pd^'i, 

interpreter, A. Mendis Gunasekhara Mudaliyar, A Comprehensive Grammar 
of the Sinhalese Language, (Quoted i>y S. G. P, h\ Ceylon Antiquanp 

vol. IT, pt. i. p. 62.) 

1892. Topass {tdpdshi, Mai.). Corruption of the hindostany doobash. A native 
Christian sprung from a Portuguese father and Indian mother, in the early 
history of the Company extensively enlisted as soldiers: now used on shii)s. 
Madras Manual of Administration, vol. Ill, s. v. Topass. 

1892. Topass, topaz. Anglo-Indian, name of any dark-skinned half-caste of 
Portuguese descent; the sweeper (who is often such a half-breed) on board 
ship. C. A. M. Fennell, The Stanford, Diet, of anglicised words and phrases. 

1893. Topass. Applied to half-castes of Portuguese origin. The word now' only 
survives on board steamers of the merchant service. A. T. Pringle, Diary 
and Consultation Book of the Agent and Governor of Fort St. George (Note 
on p. 11 of 1681 ). 

1913. Topaz. Derived from Hind, top, gun, or Hind, topi, hat. H. D, Love, 
Vestiges of Old Madras, T, 278 footnote. 

1913. Topass. E. Indies. Also topaz. Adapted from Portuguese topaz, A man 
of two languages, interpreter, in which capacity these men of mixed 
descent were employed. A fancied derivation from Hindi topi, hat, making 
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the term=:t6pt-wala, ‘ hat-man/ European, has been current since the 
middle of the 18th century. 

A dark-skinned half-breed of Portuguese descent ; often applied to a soldier, 
or a ship's scavenger or bath-attendant who is of this class. Ojfcrd 
English Dict,^ a. v. Topass. 

1916, Topasses wasthe namegivenby the Portuguese to Eurasians, and occurs fre- 
quently in the letters of old time missionaries. Both [the Sinhalese] 
and [Tamil] Tupdsi evidently come from this Topass, which is probably the 
Hindi word referred to by Winslow [supra, 1862]. It has the two significa- 
tions given b}' Clough [supra, 1821]. The word Topass is said to be derived 
from Hind. topi. It \^ould be a curious piece of learned lumber'’ to know 
whether Tuppahi came into use in Sinhalese from the Tamil Tupdsi, or 
from Topass so frequently used by the Portuguese. The authority of the 
learned scholar, Mudaliyar Gunas^khara, is for its introduction from the 
Tamil . . . The Carmelite friar Paoiino a S. Bartolomao was the first 

to propound the derivation of Topaz and Hubash from Dvibh&shi . . . 

But Yule very thoughtlessly ridicules the derivation . . . Topai 

Is not pure Portuguese, but a word Lusitamsed from Hindi . . . 
Is the Hindi w ord topi or dobdshi {dnbhdshia, Skt. dvibkdshi), . . 
The Turkish erimiology suggested by Yule may well be neglected 
. . . That Eurasians came to be called ‘"hat-men” is not strange 
. . . I think the use oi Tuppahi in Sinhalese literature of the 16th and 
17th centuries will bear out the statement that it was first used to 
discriminate Eurasians. [The wTiter is unable to verify this statement^ 
which Is suggested by the occurrence of the word in this sense in the 
translations of the Parang i Hatana} . . . Its use in the sense of 

“ interpreter is of much later date, and probably came in because Eura- 
eians often served this purpose. It w ould be interesting to know the date 
of the earliest use of the word in the sense of “ interpreter.” (Father 
Anriquez uses Topaz in this sense in lo49. which is the earliest in India.) 
There seeni> to have been a different word for "‘interpreter” in Ceylon, i.e., 
Banaca . . , Xotes on the Derivation of Tuppahi by S. G. P. in Ceylon 

Antiquary, vol, II, pt. i, pp. 62, 124-126, 282. 

1916, The TaiiiiJ tupdsi (of which iuppdsi is a modification) is evidently derived 
from the Hindi dcibhdshi, which literally means ‘one who speaks two lan- 
guages.' It is not genuine Portuguese. The Portuguese topa* is either a 
corruption of dvibhdshi. or of its Tamil equivalent tupdsi. The latter Is 
more probable, owing to the w ords South India in Whitworth [snpra^ 
1885]. . . The word cannot be connected w ith the Hindi hat, for the 

reason that s (chj in tupdsi or z in topaz is unaccountable, and because it 
is iuconceivable that only a small and insignificant section of the people 
who wore hats came to he called iiipasi to the exclusion of the genuine 
Europeans who alw ays w ore hats. The Sinhalese tappahi (a modification 
of iuppdsi) may be from the Tamil or from the Portuguese, which, aa 
shown above, adopted the word from the Tamil. Note by A. Mendis 
Gunasekara Mudaliyar, in Ceylon Antiquary, vol. II, pt. i, p. 63. 
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1916. The word tuppahi is used by the Sinhalese to signify ‘‘ interpreter. ** The 
Sanskrit word signifying one who speaks two languages, has taken 

the form tupis^i in Tamil, and the Tamil ‘Tupasi’ has become ‘Tuppahi ’ 
in Sinhalese. The word is also usee! by the Sinhalese to indicate a 
Portuguese descendant. Note by Simon de Silva, Gate Mudaliyar on the 
Derivation of Tnppahij in Ceylon Antiquary, vol. II, pt. i, p. 63. 

1916. In the early intercourse of the Europeans with India, a man who was able 
to interpret between the European and the native, was called dvibhashi, a 
a man of two languages. In Portuguese this dvibhdshi became dubash, 
which is the word applied now to a ship-chandler, while in court it kept its 
form purer and passed into Tamil as tupdski, and into Sinhalese as tup- 
pahi. In the latter language it means, in addition to interpreter, also a 
Portuguese descendant of the mechanic class. This class is of mixed Portu- 
guese and Sinhalese descent, and spen.ks two languages. Hence the 
designation. Note by W. F. Gunawardhana Mudaliyar on the Derivation 
of Tuppahi^ in Ceylon AMiquary. vol. II, pt. i, p. 63 1 
1916. Inland-tombos {tuppahi) means a person belonging to that class, but 

when followed by the word moedianse means interpreter {tuppahi moedianse 
= interpreter mudaliyar). So that ^tuppahi moedianse is not necessarily a 
toepas. A person of mixed European and native descent (mestizo) was neces- 
sarily bi-lingual (toepas), and hence employed in Portuguese times as an 
interpreter. In process of time, the word which had reference to interpreter 
was used to designate a class, re., the lover order of mestizo and native 
Christians. The Dutch called the interpreter-Mudaliyar ‘‘ tolk modliaar.’' 
The topi*walkxli or hat-man theory is, I think, rather far fetched. If such had 
been the case, one would have expected iopilcarayahy not toepas . . . 

Note by Historicus, in Ceylon Antiquary, vol. II, pt. i, pp. 191-2, 

19iK. In a note on a passage in the Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai {supra, 1750)^ 
with reference to 100 mestices, 200 Topasses/' Mr. H. Dodwell remarks 
(p. ISlu.), Mestico merely means half caste. I cannot suggest why these 
people should apparently be differentiated from Topasses.'’ 

THE WOMEN POETS OF THE RIG VEDA— A STIDY. 

By KRISHXAKANTA HANDIQUI, M.A. ; JORHAT. 

The first noteworthy poetess vhom ve meet with in the Rig-Yeda is Vigwavara Atreyi 
(jB.- o. 28) w ho has composed a hTOin t o Agni in five verses couched in four different metres. 
Vigwavara’s h}unn is ore of the easiest and simplest that we find in the 
Here is a translation of the fourth verse : Thy splendour, O Agni, kindled and brilliant 
as thou art, Ido adore. Showerer (of gifts) and possessed of wealth, thou art kindled in 
sacrifices.’* From the first verse of the hymn we gather that there were women 
“ worshipping the gods with oblations/’ as there were men. In the third verse Vi^a- 
vS-rS, prays: “ (Agni !) Do thou make the conjugal relation well-regulated mutually.” 
The last tw o verses of Vigwavara’s hymn were included in the Samidheni verses, recited 
in kindling the sacred fire, in the New' and Full Moon sacrifices (Dar^-paurnamdsa). 

Then comes Apala Atreyi (i?.-F. 8. 91). The hymn is based on a story in which Apalft 
herself is the chief figure. She seems to have been abandoned by her husband owing to her 
disease^ but subsequently healed by the grace of Indra, for whom the forlorn lady could not 
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afford to press out the Soma juice with the grdvans or stones of the regular Soma ritual, 
hut onl> ^ith her teeth. She pray^ to ludra : '‘Thou .\ho goest shining, a hero, to every 
bouse, drink this (Soma) x>ressed ^vitb (my) teeth, mixed with grains and curds, with cakes 
and songs “ (8. 80. 2), She thus expresses the hope of women, wronged by their husbands, 
like herself — '* 31ayhe (India) acquire strength enough, achieve enough, enrich us enough ; 
may we, wronged by (our) husbands, unite oursehes y\ith Indra well enough ” (8. 80,4). 

Apala's verses are simple and direct like those of Vi9wa\ara. The repitition of the 


word much ’ or enough, " adds force to the fourth verse of the h^mn, which we 

have just translated. There is jio Hxed sacrificial application of this hymn. 

We should now turn to Ghosha Kakshivati (Ji.-V. 10. 39 and 40), who has two hymns 
of fourteen verses each. She is the most important of the lath poets of the Fig-Veda. 

Ghosha belongs to a family that has produced a generation of Vedic poets. Her 
genealogy is 

Gchathva (i?.-F. 9. 50 etc.). 

I 

Dirghatamas (B.-V, 1. 140 etc.). 

I 

Kakshivan I. 116 etc.). 

I 

Ghosha (5.-7. 10, 39 anti 40). 


Sauhastya (5.-F. 10. 41. Mentioned also as Ghosha In 
1. 120. 5 according to Sayana), 

Uchathya has only a few hymns in the ninth Mandala, hut his descendant, Dirgba- 
tanias who calls himself Auchathya (“ son of Uchathya ’’) and Kakshivan, rank high among 
the seers of the Jlig-Veda. Ghosha has only two hymns and her son S'anha.stya only one. 
Both Ghosha and her son otter their prayers to the A 9 vins. In direct contrast with the 
hymns of Vi 9 «avara and Apala, Gho.dia's verses, hesklfs being allusive, arc grave and 
difficult ; and in fact, Prof. Grassmann styles a> obscure the last five verses of one of 
the hymns of Ghosha (10. 40). Ghosha has dran n almo.st all her allusions from the hyniDH 
to the A 9 vins composed by her father Kakshivan in the first Mapdala (1. 116, 117, 118 
particularlv) as well as to a slight extent from Hymn 1. 112, also addressed to the A5vin8 
hv the .sage Kutsa, to whom she refers in Kt 40, 6, and ha.«, in some cases, reproduced in 
new connection.s the very words of Kakshivan and Kutsa. For example, 

Ghosha— KakshivaN— 

r BTf^r 'POET: 5rfr?TnT ctr: , 


3Tr ETH 'TTO: rtr 

etc., 10. 39. 12. 

, 10. 39. 1. 

, 10. 39. 4. ^ 

’qrf 10. 39. 10 
10. 39. 9. 

10. 40. 14. 


1. 117. 2. 

TtTH 1. 117. 15. 

HHtt: 1. 118. 1. 

CTYfHr t»^T. 1. 118. 3. 
art jh- 

5^ =^?J: , 1. 117. 13. 

5^ ^ 1. 118. 9. 

1- 116. 3. 

• Hrft, 1. 120. 6. 


3T , 10. 39. 13. 
fr»T: . 10. 39. 8. 

, 10. 39. 9. 


Kitts A — 

?TrfH= 5p€rPr: 

■ ?TftraTH arjnHH . l. 112. 8. 

: <frT% fftr:, 1. 112^ 8. 

= 1 112 7 
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These striking re senih lances ])et\veeii liyinns of Manclalas ] and 1(>, added and 
supplemented, have to he taken into consideration in fixing the relative age of th^ }\ig- 
Veda Mandalas. 

Then, the allusions found in Ohosha's hymns, e.fjr., the rejuvenating by the Alvins 
of the sage r'hyavana and of Kali, the rocne of Taugrya from a wateiy grave. Vandana 
from a well. Rebha from a cave. Atri from tire, cand the references to ^aptavadhri. Pedu, 
Bhuj}u and several others aie far more fully treated, especially in the two Iona hymns 
of twenty-five verses etach. hy her father Kcakshivan (1. 116, 117) in the earlier 31andala. 
But while her indehtediie>s to Kakshivan is clear, Ghosha's originality, a])ait from her 
independent verses, is nurnife'^t in her condensing the selected allusions (ivC uivina them 
a new hackaround to a considerable extent. The following is a translation of o]ie of 
her verses' “ Where, among what ]')eople are the Alvins, destroyers of foes, lords of 
heaiity, delighted to-day? Who has detaimd them ? To what sages or who t sacriHcer's 
abode are the^v gone ? " (10.40, 14), 

A few personal facts alioiit Ghosha are available. AA e find in Kaksh Ivan's hvinn, 
1. 117. 7, also indicated in verses of Ghosha herself, that she remointd uninairied to an 
advanced age in her father s house till she was favoured ^\ith a husband by the A9vins, 
and from 1.122. 5 we gather that lie was Arjuna.l We need not take Arjuna as 
a common noun to mean, after Sciyai a. white skin, for the w oial Avjuneya in ] . 112.23 
and 4.26. 1 is U'-ee as a proper noun to mean a descendant of Arjuna.” In one of ht*r 
hymns (1(K 40. 5) Ghosha calls herself a princess, so that Kakshivan may have been a 
royal -age. In 10 , 40. 3 she refers to the twin gods A 9 vins as like " two -ons of a kina.” 

Ghosha' s reference to a widow ])ecoming the wife of hei' hUe husband's Imother is 
iiiiportant (10.40.2) : so aho the word Kapa, "the panegyric of a king hy his ]>ard.” 
(diosha's hymns are recitcfl in Un‘ Praturaiuivaka of thi‘ Sojna sacritice and in the 
A9vina-9'istra of the Atiratra form of the samia 

Couched in the dagati metre, like Ghodia's h^nnn-, an^ ten sueetand w el]d)alanee<] 
verses in the ninth ^Eandala (0. SO. 11-20), com])osed jointly by two other female poets. 
Sikata and Xha\ari. The verses form part of a hymn addies-ed to Soma, by various 
authors. Here is a translaticm of one of their verses : — "('lad hi an armour (of lu-tre) 
that touches the heaven, worthy of saered rites and iilling u])the -ky. fixed in the worlds • 
and knowing the heaven, he (Soma) comes on w ith rains and worsliip heaven's ancient 
lord.” (9. S6. 14.) 

Then we have to mention a hymn to India in the tenth Mandala ilO. 134). of which 
fcix verses are h\ the soge Mandhatri, but the seventh and last ver-e is hy a lady named 
Godha. ThiN is the only verse of Godha that we come iieross in the I/ig-Veda, It 
runs thus " Never do we offend. Ye Gods, never do w'e negh et : act as revealed 

by the Mantras and celebrate here (the sacred rite<) with might and main. ” * 

The six preceding \eises of the hymn by Maudhatri art* di-tingnished from 
Godha'e verse by a refrain repeated in each t)f them. There are otlier similar h\mms in 
the Big Veda where the refrain is repeated in all lint the last \ erse. e.g., the hymns 1 
106 by the sage Kntsa. 

1 •* ” efor gaining Arjuua ■' as the husband. The word ig to be takr ~~ 

this sense, as Sayan a himself has explained t Uewliere. (Sayana on 1. 122. 12.) 

a The exact literary version of the curros}>onding Vedic phrase would lie ‘‘ \Mth tlu sides ai o t) 
regjoi. belc^^ the arin-pits. " 
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There similarly a verse by another lady, the sister of the sage Agastya, in the first 
half of a heterogenous hymn of tweh e verses in the tenth JIandala (10. CO). The first half 
is a paneg\ric of a king named Asamati and the last verse of it (sixth in the whole hymn) 
is by Agastya \s sister, the mother of Bandhu and others, vho are the seers of this hynin 
along with their mother. She prays to the king thus: — ' Thou dost yoke two ruddy steeds 
for (the defence of) Agastya's scions. Thou. OKing, didst rout the niggardly Panis — 
all of them.’’ The verse points to women takmg part in celebrating glories of kings. 

The Anukramani ascribes another verse in a h\miu of various author.>(8. 1 . 34) to a lady 
Darned ^a^vati, bJit it seems to be rather composed b\ others about her. Similarly, the 
Anukramani ascribes hymn Ifi. 109 to a lady named Juhii or the sage Un’hauabha. but in 
reality it appears to be a story composed by the latter about Juhu and her husband 
Brahaspati. So, putting aside the ladies Juhu and ^a^vati, as not being actual verst*. 
\\ liters, we should like to refer to two characteristic verses on lov e by fy^)paiuii(lra (1.1 79. 1 -2) ♦. 
addressed to her hus])and Agastya, who replies in two other verses, after which a disciple of 
the latter brings the hymn to a close with two more verses. It is not therefore a hymn 
addressed to any particular deity. TjOpamudrd s})eaks to her ascetic hush ! mhI : — Those* of 
old, who were defenders of the eternal Law and declared lav^ s with the gods, abided by 
them, (but) did not attain the end : (so) will (now) wives be united with their husbands 1 
With this verse and another Lopamudra tries tc» turn her ascetic -lord into a loving 
husband. Agastya’s reply is in the same spirit. 

There is a similar l)ut indelicate conv'crsat ion between king Bhavayavya and hi.s 
wdfe Roma 9 a, being two verses added, without any apparent connection, to hymn 1. 12fi^ 
composed by the sage Kakshivan about the generosity of the king. They are in a difTerent 
metre from the preceding verses and might very v. ell ]>e a fragment of a song, as 

Griffith has suggested. 

So much for hymns 1>y women. In the tenth 31amlala tin re are tv\n siiii-|)le ineanta.- 
tious (10. l4o, 159), supposed to be by IiulrAni and rachi resp(*etiv(*]y. tin* subject beiuir 
thf* uv'erpow ering of rival eo-wiv'es. Both Indrani and (/achi a,re mvthical names, bnt 
^aclii means ‘‘ ac*tioi\ “ according to the Xirukta and it had piobahly a historical back- 
ground, Here is a verse by Cachi : My sons are destroyer^ ot eiu'inies. and my 

daughter supreme and 1 too victorious. Mine the highest esteem w ith my hiisbajur' 
(10. 159. 3). Rivalry of co-wiv'es is a matter of everv day ex])erience and it is not surprising 
to have a poem on the subject by the victorious party lik(‘ that oi Tachi. ^achi's tone is 
exultant indeed — "There rises the there mv Fortune is u]) " iT(». 159. 1). 

Then we must note of some doubtful luimes. fu the hymns concerned the 
seer is mentioned as the deity as well, in the Anukramani Of the poem on Craddha 
“ faith*' (10. 151)^ Craddha is the traditional composer. In the Anukramani, the invocation 
of Ratri Xight (10. 127) is however ascribed to Ratri or the sage Ku^ika, and the poem 
onHakshina, " Sacrificial gift '* (10. 107) to Da-kshina or the sage Divya. The latter names 
are the real authors in these cases. Sarparajni is another doubtful name with which hvmn 
10. 189 is assooicited. The deity of the hyjun is said to he Sarparajni heiself or the Sum 
In the Aitareya jSra^ma«a(5 2 4. 4) the w ord Sarparajni is explained as '' sarpato rajni/. 

^ the queen of ail tha^t movies, '* or the earth. Thi'^ bespeaks the legendary character of 
the name. Surya (10. 85), Indraiiiatarah, " Mothers of Indra, " and Yami (10. 153, 154) 
are three other such names. 
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The ])hilosophical h:\TiiD addressed to Vach (10. 125) presents similar doubts. Vach 
is treated as speech personified in a foregoing hymn (10. 71 ) and it is in fact the usual 
word for sp-eech in the Veda. Another consideration is that the hMnn runs in the first 
person and the Uvo other hjonns of this nature {U>. J 19, 48)— all the three being placed in 
the same category in the Nirukta (Daivatakanda) — are ascribed to a god (India), not to a 
human being, showing probably that the present hymn also is really asciibed to a goddess 
-Vagdevi. At any rate the authorship is doubtful and if wv suppose that bv ascribing 
the authorship of hynm 10. llOtoIndra assuming the form of th^‘ ^roe Lava;, it is nallv 
ascribed to the latter, the hymn ascribed to Vach can sin;i]arly be concluded to be by 
the sage Am])hrna, whose daughter Vach is said to be in, ihj' .\nukramani. 

Thus, even after putting aside the legendary and doubtful names we have not less than 
eight historical figures as the first w omen poets of India. I hough w omen, their hymns 
were admitted freely into the Vedic sacriheiai system and it wes in a Iat(^r age that thev 
w'ere debarred from 6a.cred precincts of the Veda. 

OONTRIBOTIONS TO THE STUDY OF I HE ANCIENT (iEOGRAPHY OF INDIA. 

By SURENDRANATH MAJXJMDAR SASTRI, M. A. ; PATXA. 

{Contmued fi'o.ri Vol. XLVIII, 1919, p, 23.) 

(3) A critical estimate of indigenous sources, 

I. -^LIIERARY. 

1 hough the ancient Indians did not pay much attention to history, there are amjde 
geographical mpiterie^ls . 

Ex]iausion of geographical know ledge' is due to (1) military expedition and colonizing 
.*ipirit, (2) commercial relations, (3) religious emotivity, (and, in the modern e.ge, (4) scientirc 
cxplorcation). Alexander’s Historiems’ and AU)e^uni'^i kiiowlcdge of India was flue to 
the first cause. Pliny and the author of the reri])lus utilized materials accumulated bv 
commercial enterprisers. The Chinese pilgrims’ visit to India was actuated by religion. 
Similar also is the case with the ancient Indians. Their foreign conquest anel colonization 
.we made knowntoiisby a series of Sanskrit Inscriptions discovered in Further India and the 
Indian Archipelago. A foiirlh century a.d. Pillar Inscription of the Buddhist sea-captain 
Mahanavika Buddhagupta of Raktainrittika (mod. Ranganuiti in Murshidabad district 
Bengal) hr.s been discovered ^ in the Wellesley district of the Malay Peninsula. A series 
of inscriptions 3 proves clearly th?«t there ruled, in Further India, from the second centuvv 
A. I), up to the seventh century at least, a line of 'Saiva Hindu kings (Dhm’ma-nlaha^aja.'^) 
claiming descent from Asvatthama son of DroTia, Four Yupa inscriptions ^ of kij'*' 
Miilavarmaii, inthe fourth or fifth century a.d., in Pallava characters, discovered in 1879-8A 
:\i Koetei in East Borneo, shov/ the existence of a powerful Hindu royal dynasty at that 
place. As for the Brahman colony in Fahien’s Ye-po-ti (Java, or perhaps, Sumcatra) and 
the extensive Buddhist ruins in Java, they are too well-known to call for any remark. 

i Kern’s Verspieide <Ji schrijtcuy iTI, p. 

3 Hergaigne’s Insc. Sansk. du Carnpt ci C(//nbodrfc (1803) ; Hul. Peole K.E.O., IF, p. 185, III. 200-11 • 
IV, p. 91S; xKI, p. 2H4 ; Xli, No 8, pp 15-ltl; XV, No. 2, pp, :i-.j : Barth's Itisc. Sk. du Cambodge. 

♦ Dr. Vogel iu Overdritk int drz Bijdrageti tot di Taal-pn VolkrnkuHflp van Nidtrl^^dsch-Indii DtH)l 

74, Aflevf^ring 12. 1918. 
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Recent discoveries in Central Asia exhibit politici'd and diplomatic relations of India 
with Central Asian states (so often referred to in Indian litoratnre). 

As for commercial intercourse, Von Iheriug (in his PrehiMoric I ndo- Europeans) 
and J. Kennedy (in 189S. pp. 241-88) have shown the .activity of the early 

Indians in t jading with the Persian Gidf tribes. A couple of Kdiiiarese sentences found 
embodied in the Greek farce in the Papyrus of OxjThynchus® of the first or second 
century a.d. indicates commercial relations of an intimate nature between Kgypt and 
the Kanarese-speaking I)ravidip<ns of Southern India. Cornelius Xepos (who died 
in the reign of Emperor Augustus. 14 n.C. — a.d. 14) had mentioned Indian eommereial 
activity even in Germany.*^ There are clear statements in Tamil literature sup])orting 
Fiihicn s mention of early Tndi?.ns' voyage to Ja.va. Sumatra and C3iina.^ 

As for religious activity in this direction. A>oka‘s sending Buddhist Missionaries to 
Syria, Egypt and Macedonia is known to all students of History. The recent discoveries in 
Central Asia exhibit the great influence of Buddhist Missionaries in that region. India's 
connection with Tibet, China and ^lanchuria does not require any com men it. Even 
such a distant place as Lord Xorth's Island in Micronesia^ A\as indebted to Buddhist 
Missionaries for its religious instruction. 

thus see that the political, eommerciai. and religious activities of early Indians made 
them ac([uaintcd with the greater part of tlu‘ then known countries of the M orld. And this 
ac([u?dntance certainly broadened their knowledge* of the geography of foreign lands. And 
though, owing to their sO'Calh^el want of historical faculty or to their want of vanity, they 
left no autobiographies or private memoirs, peri}>li or itiufraries like those of Fahien oi- 
Yur.nehAang to ])erpetuate their names. \et, the stock of knowledge thus aecuimilatc<l 
was not eom]>Ietely lost, ft has Ijcen preseiw'ed in a ( orrupted form in the iquc ajid 
Puranic concept ion of the world as containing seven eoneentrie islands— dumb ii. Saka. 
Kus. v. Sal 111 al;;. Kramielui. (k)nu‘da (Goniauda or Plakslia), and Pushkara^ — cn<;ii (*lcd bv 
s<*v( ii Though this concc]»tion. i> e hildi>]i. w e ought not to comjiarcif with that 

of twentieth cciUiiry and stigmati/a* it a-* ridiculous, ff we eonqian^ this fourth or 
third century B.c. couce])tion of the earth with even the tenth or eleventh century Christian 
conct‘]>tion depicted in the maps rc]>roduct^d in Evolution of Geography (Edwaid 

Str.nfoid. London, ISOO). it would not certainly appear to be more ridiculous. The true 
coma ])t ion of the earth is a thing of modern times — it A\as formed aft<'r the first circum- 
navigation. Aiici'eiit nations had strange notioin. The eonce]>tion of the difTereal parts of 

• J ti AS , innt. j)]). .100-10.5. « M Crindle's Anc. Ind., p. IJO, 

7 Bf tpnmnq.s of Soff/h Itnhan pp. llO-t. 

s f)j the Amfr^rru/ Ornnfni Sort't/f. vol, V, l!l4 * Tlic nreUr id difforont sources. 

10 'the l-iiiiUniist S 3 ^stcni ronnts einlit r/r/ ;>{/.>' an<l ha'< rliffc^rent nanH'< for some of the yamiidras. (Sef 
I’ulM's Stftfii lialtwn >h Ftlofoijm f odo-Jtanirn, vol. V\\ pp. mm* also JRAS., 1902, p. 142: 1907, 

p. 42.) Ill Jein.t tr.ulitiou vve Ivave new naniC'^- A ehaptor entitled Bira-j^amiuldd incidentally 

in nanu • the lollowinn dt-^pds : — 1 Ja)nbu, 2. Dhdyai-Khain ' 3. Pttklcharararu, 4. 

I UijdC'ird, 5. Khh'avfnn, e. (4h(ttnr(t! <• , 7. Khodnmra, S. Xandi^afara/a, 9. Aninfwara, 10. A/u araja- 
if Ufa, 11. filial ft, 12. Kanfalorara, 13 KffH>JftIncotavdsa, 14. Buyar/a. 1.5. Buyagavam, 16. Buyayavaea- 

*' 17. H 'f fi. IS. Hdravarriy 10. The names of the first two oceans are Lavana-ftamudila 

end Iv. loya (Sk. Kaiod.u ; the othei' name?, aie inad<* by adding uda (=:water) to the names of 4he dvfpas 
{fl, 8, 1-0) .statc>> aya:)i Jiunhutldtca savva^diva^samudddnarh savvubhhantarf and that the 
fi’-t lue e only of the above dvipas aie inhabited hy men — the Tiikhanda (II, 0, 1-2). {Set 
,^tudi, IV, pp. \\i-'2v : JBBRAS., II, p, 41 1.) 
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the earth as so many islands was maintained also by the Greeks, and is referred to by 
Teopompo in Eliano, by Erastothenes, and by Strabo. As for the Indian theory of 
concentric islands, its origin may be explained thus (1) the change of meanings of the 
words dtipa and samudra \ (derived by Pauini as dui+ap ; and thus etymolqgicaUy 

connected with doab) meant, primarily, land having water (and not sea) on two (and 
not all) of its sides. The original meaning of samudra is a collection of water.'* 
These words lost their original meanings and came to mean island and sea 
respectively. (2) Xow when the Epic and Puranic writers (who had not the slightest 
personal knowledge of foreign lands) attempted the ^fficult task of arranging the 
traditional accounts of the difierent parts of the then known world handed down 
from those who actually visited them, they harmonized (?) the different accounts by 
reducing them to this system. But though their system is wrong and though there 
is plenty of the fabulous in Hindu Geography, their accounts of the different 
parts of the world were based on facts. Mr. Wilford collected an account of the River 
Nile and of its source and reconstructed a map out of the Puranas.'s H. H. Wilson 
called him an ” injudicious writer."’" Cunningham remarked that his essay is a “ wild 
speculation.” 13 St. Martin stated him to be the first victim of the “imposture” geogra- 
phical literature of the Hindus." But Lieut. J. H. Speke, (in his Discovery of fhe 
Source of the Nile, chaps. I, V, X) unhesitatingly states that when planning his discovery 
of the source of the Nile, he secured his best information from Wilford’s map and testifies 
to the substantial correctness of the Puranic account." Is is not enough to repay the labours 
of the Purana-writers that it is they (and not Ptolemy, the great geographer of Greek Egypt) 
who helped the nineteenth century explorer with their accurate knowledge of that part of 
the country ? As the subject of our study is the ancient geography of India and not the 
geographical theories of ancient Indians, we dismiss the theory of seven dti-pas with these 
remarks and return to the sources describing India only. 

The indigenous geography of India is, like every other Indian Science, chiefly 
dependent on religion. India is a land of tirlhas — every crag, every spring, everv river 
and every hoary tree is sacred. As it is a duty of every pious Indian— Hindu, Jaina, or 
Buddhist— to make pilgrimages, pilgrims travelled far and wide to pay their respects' to 
the objects of their veneration. This expanded their knowledge which has been embalmed in 
the sacred literature — Orthodox (Hindu) or Heterodox (Jaina and Buddhist). Thus 
though disregard to the historical order of things, ou ing to theii' peculiar religious idea 
that worldly existence is a misery, has caused the want of historical accounts, yet it is that 
same peculiar religion which did much to preserve the mc.terials of geography. And thouch 
there is plenty of the fabulous in Indian geography of outlandish regions, the allusions to 
purely Indian topography are generally sober, xhe main features of the country were 
adequately known in very early times. 

Let us now examine the different branches of Indian literature as geographical sources. 
The Vedas are our only source of the geogiaphy of Vcdic India. Vivien de St'. Martin 

11 Pulle’s Studi, vol. IV, p. 20, quoting Berger’s “Geschichte der wise. Geographie der Griechen " 12. 

IJ St. Martin’s Giographie du Vida, p. 62 1» Asiatick Researches, vol. Ill ' ^ 

14 Hindu Theatre, vol. I, p. 9. 1» A. S. B., vol. I, p. U. 

1« St. Martin’s Etat actual des itudes sur Vlnde ancienne, p xiii, 

17 Schofi’s Periplus, pp. 87 and 230. 
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first handled the subject. It was also taken up by Zimmer in his AU-Iniiache Lebem, 
Hillebrandt, Eischel, Both and other Vedic scholars also have touched on the subject, 
Brunhofer has attempted, in his Iran und Turan, to locate various Vedic rivers inregioiiB 
outside India. 

The Bigveda Sa)hhit& generally mentions tribes and rivers only. Names of countries 
occur seldom. In the mention of the following rivers, there is, as Sir A. Stein^® has pointed 
out, a strict geographical order ; — Ganga, Yamuna, (and the following tributaries of the 
Indus) Sarasvatl, Sutudri (Satadru, Satlej), Parushul (Bavi), Asiknl (Akesines, Chenab), 
Marudvriddha*® Vitasta (Jhelum), KrjikiyAand Sushomfi (Sohan). As we find in this lint 
(Uigveday X, 75, 5) a strict geographical order in the mention of the eastern tributaries of 
the Indus, we ought to take the same order to guide us in identifying the western 
tributaries mentioned in the next verse — Tristama, Susartu, Sveti, Gomatl (Gomal), Krumu 
(Kurram), Kubha (Kabul) and Mehantu. In the next two verses (X. 75, 7-8) are named 
some rivers. AsP/^redaX. 64. 8 mentions thrice sevenjsister rivers, wo 

ought to find the names of seven rivers in X, 75. 7-8. Sayana was ignorant of the geography 
of the North-Western Frontier, and therefore explained these words as adjectives. But 
these words are to be taken as proper names — Urnavati, SilamAvati, Kijiti, EnS, Ghitrfi, 
Hiranmayl and Busati — seven tributaries of the Indus to be located to the north-west. 
The last five (and Anjasi, Aihsumati, Asmanmati, Kulisi and Virapatni) have not 
been mentioned in Macdonell and Keith’s Vedic Index of Names and Subjects. But 
those five are to be taken as proper names, and geographical order will be a guide in the 
attempt to locate them. 

The Indus and its tributaries are seldom mentioned in the Yajurveda, for the Aryans 
then lived in the territory of Kuru-PMch41a (Thaneswar and Bohilkhand), the old capital 
of which, Kampila, is mentioned. The Batapatha Brahman a (1,4, 1, 10-18) records the 
Aryan migration to Videha (Tirhut) ; while the Atharvaveda^Samkita shows that the Aryans 
were then acquainted with Aiiga and Magadha (which might have been known in Rig- 
vedic age as Kikata, a country of the non-Aryans, whose leader was Pra-maganda whose 
name may have some connection with Magadha). The Aitareya Brdhmana mentions the 
Aryan Vaidarbhas and the non-Aryan Andhras, Pundras, Sabaras, Pulindas and 
Mutibas. The Vangas seem to be mentioned in the Aitareya Aranyaka (ii. 1,1) as a 
non-Aryan tribe. 

This gradual expansion of the Aryans can also be gathered from the Dharmasfitras 
and DharmaMstras. The Sutras (Vasisiha, I, S ] Bavdhdyana^ /. 1, 2, 9. etc.) state 
that the country of the Aryans — Aryavarta lies to east of the region where the 
(Setrasvati) disppaears, to the west of Black forest (Kilakavana^^), to the north 
of Paripatra and to the south of the Himalayas. It is strange to note that this 
definition of Aryavarta excludes the greater portion of the land of the Rigvedic 
Aryans. [A famous episode (Karna-lSalya-samvada) in the Karnaparvan of the Mahfi^ 
bharat.a also clearly states the impurity of the Punjab tribes during the Epic age.] 

13 Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume. 

IS Stein has Identified it with the Maruwardwan which flows from north to south through the Mara 
valley of the Xashmir Jammu state and joins the Chenab at Kistawar. 

20 I propose to identify Kalakavana, the eastern boundary of Aryavarta of the Siltras» with Pray^ga, 
thu eastern boundary of Manuks Madhyadesa, which is identical with the Aryavarta of the SCitrae, 
As the other three boundaries are the same (Paripatra being a portion of the Vindhyas), the eastern limits 
also ought to be identical.- In the later age there flourished a city (Prayaga) and a country there, where 
the earlier literature locates a forest. AyodhyS-kanda (LIV and L V) of the Ramayrtna states that Pray^a 
was then a clearing in a forest. 
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Various explanations may be suggested. (1) Dr. Biihler’s 21 theory was that the 
reading of Vasistha presupposes a reading Adarsa, which was corrupted into Adar^na 
(= disappearance) and was then paraphrased as “ Vinasana ” [of the Sarasvati], Ingenious 
as this theory is, it is not a good solution. Though some of the Sutras and Patanjali’s 
Mahabhashya (II, 4, 10) actually give the Western boundary to be Adarsa, we gain little by 
this reading. Adaria cannot be located in the N.-W. Frontier so as to Include the whole of 
the Panjab in this Aryavarta of the Sutras. (2) Recent study of the modern Indian 
Aryan dialects indicates, in the opinion of Sir George Grierson, at least two waves of 
Aryan migration into India. There arose a conflict between the Brahmanical later 
immigrants (now represented by the speakers of Panjabi, Rajasthani, Gujarati and 
Western Hindi) and the anti-Brahmanical earlier immigrants (now represented by the 
speakers of Kashmiri, Marathi, Bengali and Oriya). This coniflct between the two 
waves of Aryan migrators might have caused the inhabitants of the Middle land to 
stigmatize the later immigrants as not truly Aryan and their country as outside the 
pale of Aryan culture. (3) The country to the West of the Sarasvati was occupied in the 
later epic age by non-Aryan (Turanian) immigrants— the Takkas. They are now to be 
found in Jammu, Kistawar and other places. 2^ They claim their descent from 
Takshaka Naga .21 xhe biting of King Parikshit by Takshaka Naga probably symbo- 
lizes the destruction of the Aryan power owing to the inroad of the Takkas. Their 
name seems to have some connection with Takshasila ; for in connection with the 
serpent sacrifice performed by king Janamejaya to chastise the Kagas, mention is made 

of his invasion and conquest of Takshahla [Mbh, Adi P., Ill, 683-3 ; 832-4 ■ XL 

XLIV ; XLIX, 1954 ; L. 1991). As the Panjab was thus occupied by a non-Aryan race 
or races, it was outside the boundary of Aryavarta, 

The Dharmasastra of Manu, however, calls the Aryavarta of the Sutras to be the 
Madhyadesa or Middle country (Himavad-Vindhyayor-madhyah yat prak vinasandd-api, 
pratyag-eva Praydgdchcha Madhyadesah. . .) and greatly extends the boundaries of its 
Aryavartta by defining it as d Samudrdt iu vai Purvdd d Samudrdchcha Paschimdt 
tayor-evd' ntaram giryor- Arydvarttam vidur-budhdh , 

The Middle country of theBuddhlst literature expanded to the East. Its boundaries as 
mentioned in Mahavagga, V, 13, 12 [and Divyavadana] are ; — E., Kajangala25 [or Punda- 
vfkrdhana acc. to Div.] ; S.-E., River Salalavati [Saravati] ;S., the town of S.atakauhka (V /' 
set....); W.,the Brahman district (or village) of ThunaSS [SthA-a] ; X., Usiradhaja'sr 

21 vol. XIV, p. 2, " — 

23 Adarsa, the western boundary of the Aryavarta, has not been located by any scholar. As 
XIV, 25, mentions Adarsa with the sources of the Yamuna, Trigarta etc.,it is to be'placed not far from the 
ancient kingdom of Srughna and Trigarta (Kangra). Varahamihira’s mention makes it clear t Vi ^ *! 

cannot be located in the N.AV. Frontier. 

33 A.S.R.. vol. 11, pp. 6-7. 2 i Tod’s Rajasthan, I, p. 9 . 

25 It is the Ka-chu-wen-ki-lo of Y. ch. who located it at a distance of above 400 li E from* Ch 
(Bhagalpore) . It was thus somewhere in Raj raahal district. It is the Kayangala mentioned in^tL 

com. on Rdma [pdla] ChaHia (II, 6 ). The ya iov ja is to be explained as duetto Prakrit influence 

intervocal explosive elided and y inserted to avoid hiatus — the ya4ruti, of Jaina Prakrit. 

3« Thunahas not been identified by any scholar. As Y. ch’s account makes Thaneswar the western 
most country of the Bidihi^t Middle country, I propose to identify Thuna (or Sthui^a of Divydvad^) 
with Sthaavisvara. Sthlna anl Sbhii^u 930 m to ba different forms of the same word ; such metathesis f 
vowels being found in Pali and Prakrit. Isvara, the second part of Sthanvi^vara (Mod. Thaneaw \ ^ 
redundant, it being identical in meaning with Stha^u {=:3iva). ' 

87 UsTadhaja is probably Uiira-giri, a mountain to the North of Kankhal (Hardwar) R lU h • 

Jud., Ant., 1905, p. 179. * 
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[usira]. “ The middle country is in length 300 yojanas, in breadth 250 yojanas, in circuit 
900 yojanas. ^’28 xhe sixteen great countries mentioned indihe Pali literature are : — 
(1) Anga (C. Champa), (2) Magadha, (3) K^i (subject to Kosala), (4) Kosala (C. Sivatthl)^ 
(5) Wajjis, (6) Malla of Kusinara and Pawa, (7)Chedi, (8) Vatsa (C.Kau^mbi), (9) Kuru, 
(10) Panchala, (11) Matsya, (12) Surasena (C. Mathura), (13) Assaka on the God&vari, 
(14) Avanti (capital Ujjeni ; Mahissati was the capital of the southern division of Avanti 
or Avanti-dakshiTjapatha).29 (15) Gandhara (C. Takkhasila), (16) Komboja in the extreme 
North-West (C. Dvaraka ?) The Pali literature gives important trade-routes also.^l 
But it plainly indicates that Southern India was not then Aryanized. 

The next stage of the expansion of the Aryans is to be inferred from Pal?illi and hiS 
commentators. [Sir R. G. Bhandarkar s Early H, Dek, pp. 5-6.] Panini (700 b.c.), an inha- 
bitant of the extreme N.-W. of India, has mentioned many place-names of N. India and 
specially of the Pan jab and Afghanistan. But of S. India, he has mentioned only Kachchha 
(IV. 2. 133), Avanti (IV 1. 176), Kosala (IV. 1. 171), Karusa and Kalinga(IV. 1. 178)3*. Thus 
it appears tha.t S. India was probably unknown in his time. Katyayana (400 b.c.), however, 
knows even Chola, Mahishmat and Nasikya. In Patanjali’s time (150 b.c.) the whole 
of India was known. [Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar’s Carmichael Lecture i, deals with the 
subject fully.] 

The Epics. Both the Bdmayana and the Mahdbkdrata have (i) chapters (the impor- 
tance of which has been somewhat impaired by the corruptness of the texts) directly deal- 
ing with the geography of India. Kishkindhya Kanda, (XL — XLIV) describes the various 
countries of the four quarters (of India) where the “ Vanara ” chiefs were sent in quest of 
Sita. In the ninth chapter of the Bhishma Pe*rvan of the Mdhdbhdrataj Sanjaya gives a 
general description of India— long lists of countries, nations, mountains and rivers. Again 
there are (n*) descriptions of certain routes which are invaluable ; for though the 
distance is hardly ever mentioned, the direction and the mention of know n places enable 
one to locate approximately the unknown. The Rdrmyana describes three routes ; — (1) 
Rama's journey, in company of Visw amitra, from Ayodhya to Mthiia ; (2) Bharata’s return 
from Kekaya to Ayodhya ; (3) Rama’s exile. [N. Dass, Geography of Asia based on the 
Rdmdyana, Pargiter’s Geography of Rama's exile in JR AS., 1894, p. 231.] The iltfaAd- 
bhdraia mentions (1) [Adiparvan] the tw^elve years’ sojourn of Arjuna ; (2) [Sabhaparvan] 
the conquest of the four quarters by the four brothers of Yudhishthira ; (3) [Vanaparvan ] 
an account of the “ Tirthas ” and the Panda vas’ pilgrimage ; (perhaps a later interpola- 
tion — ^but the geographical knowledge is certainly based on actual travels of Pilgrims). (4) 
Karna’s digvijaya ; (5) [Asvamedhaparvan] Arjuna’s expedition through various countries. 
The Udyoge.parvan and the pa.rvans describing the w ar mention almost all the Indian 
nations siding with the one pcirty or the other. [Pargiter, On the Nations at the. time of 
the Great War in JRAS., 1908.] There are also (iii) numerous incidental references, 
[Sorensen's Index of the Mahdbhdrata]. Another important section is the chapters of the 
BabhapPirvan dealing with the presents made by different kings to Yudhishthira, and as 
such describing the natural and commercial products of the different districts of India, 

28 Commentary on JAtaka and Sumaiigala. (Rhys Davids in JBAS,, 1904, p. 86.) 

8# Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar in his Carmichael Lectures, 1918, pp. 43, 45. 

30 Rhys Davids in Buddhist India, p. 23. 31 Ibid, pp. 103-4. 

*2 Aimaka has been mentioned by Par>im. But as there was another Asmaka in the N.-W,, we 
are not sure which Aimaka (N,-W. or S.) has been mentioned by P5^ini. 
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ThePurarww reserve (i) a section on Geography — Bhumnakona — giving lists of rivers, 
mountains, countries and tribes. They also deal A\ith (n) TopograjMa sacra and contain 
iiii) many incidental references. [Bhiivaiiakosa of Markaendya Punlna with notes in 
Pargiter’.s translation of the Purana xmblished ])y the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Geogra- 
phical names in the Bhagavata Purana in /. A, XXVIII. p. 1.] 

The Mahatmyas (of various tirtJias) also deal with Topographia sacra. These 
works (claiming to be sections or portions extracted from Pura^as or Sainhitas) set forth the 
legendary origin of ttrthas, the rites to be performed there, etc. Their importance may 
be illustrated thus : — A long and laborious but fruitless search ^\as made for the site of 
Vatapi. the cjipital ot the early ( halukyas. Xov the Mahatinya of Mahakfita. a tlrtha 
close to Badaini {15^ 55' X. i^^t. and 75'' 41' E. Long.) in Bijepore district localised 
theie the story of tlie brothers Vatapi and Ilvala vaiupiished by the sageAgastya. ThiB 
locali>sation of the story of Vata])! showed that B^iami. close to the iiriha, is the city 
of Vatapi. (/. A., VI 11, p. 23b.) Dr Buhler, in his Kasmir Report, pointed out the great 
geographical importance of the Mahatmyas and Dr. Stein has discovered many long 
forgotten sites with their [Steins Topography of Kashmir in his Chronicles of 

Kasmir, Vol. II. 1 The Mahatmya literature is very vast. 

There arc also a fev, works ]u-ofcssing to deal with geography. Mr. Wilford has long ago 
pointed out {Asiatick Resf^arches^ XIV. ])]>. 374-381)), the existence of the following: — ii) 
Muniapratidesa-vyavastha, (2) Blni^a-pratide-a-vyavasthii (a revised edition of 1), (3) 
Bhin ana-Sagara. (4) A (Geography written at the comnuindol Bukkaraya. (^5) A comment 
tarv on the Geography of the Mahahharata written by ordc] ot rlic Raja of PanJastya 
( i Ihiurastya 0 by a Pandit in the time of Hussein Shah (1489) — a voluminous m ork. A MS. 
acquired by Mr. Wilford once foruu'd a ])art of the Library of Fort William C^vllege : it is 
now in the Govtwnuient Sauskrit Fo]l(*ge Library, Fahutta. A detailed description,'* of this 
MS. has been given ]>y M. M. H. P. Sa-lri in the Journal of the Bihar anA Orissa Research 
Society (19ltl)* Prof. Pulb* has nu Jitioncd (in ])p. 13-15 (.)f his Stud i lialiani di Filologia Indo- 
Iranica. vol. IV) the existence of the following geographical works in the Library of tin* 
Nazionale eeiurale di Firenze (Italy) —(5) Lokaprakdki of Ksluuuendra (the celebrated 
Kasiuiriau writer) : the MS. consists of 782 pages and it is profusely illustrated. Prof. Pulle 
has reproduced two of its figures in his Studi. (9) Three M8S. of Kshetra Samdsa, a Jaiua 

^with two different commentaries. (7) A MS. of Kshetra Samdsa Prakarana, (H) Four 

MSS. of Samghayani of (Eandrasuri with two commentaries ; one of the MSS. is illustrated. 
(9) A Laghu-Sarngluiyani . He has also pointed out the mention of Kshetra Samdsa of diua 
Bhadra (1457-517) in Kielhorn’s Report (1880-1), of (10) Laghu Kshetra Samdsa of Batua- 
sekhara in Weber's Go/. (X^o. 1942), of ( 1 1 ) Trailokya dipikd and (12) Trailokya Bar pan a 
quoted by Wilford. Besiiies the above, (13) a daiua Tiftlia Kappa ^ aiul (14) TTislhaliseta 
dealing with the topography of Prayaga arc know n. 

vSt. Martin*’’^ characterized the works mentioiud ])y Wilford to be “imposture litera. 
iure ” without sufficiently examining them. Be liuy “imposture" or not. they have not yet 
been sufficiently examined. 

(;!ertaiu n orks on Poetics, e.g, Rajasekhara's Adilya wdt/i (Gaekwad Oriental Series) 
V^bhat^a's and Hemchandra's works (printed in the Kavyamala Series), contain a .section 
on geography, in order to acquaint a poet with the flora and fauna etc., of the varh)us 

33 iii*rature m Sanskrit. f'JUit acinej nrs 'r!,olcs sur i'Indt aneoant. p. xvd. 
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districts, so that his description of them may be faithful. The Ndtyaidstra of Bharata 
(Kavyamala Series) also gives details as to the colours with which to paint actors 
personifying the various tribes of India and its borders. It thus gives geographical and 
ethnological data. [J ASB^ 1909, pp., 359-60.] 

The Vatsy&yana Kama Sutra and its commentary by Yasodhara [ed. by the late M. M. 
Durgaprasada] are also valuable. The Sutra refers to various countries and the commen- 
tary indicates their location. 

The Rajatarangini and the historical poems — ^the CharitaKavyas — Harshacharita, Ga^da 
vaho, Navasahasaijkacharita, Vikramarikadeva-charita, Dvyasrayakavya, Kumarapala- 
charita, Rama(pala)-charita, Prithviraja-vijaya, Kirtikaiimudi, Vasantavila^a, Vallals- 
charita, Hamraira-mardana, Vemabhhpala-charita, Achyutarayabhyudaya, etc. Though 
these works have many shortcomings as a source to history, they are invaluable (as 
Sir A. Stein says of the R. T.) ' for the study of historical geography." 

Even the ordinary literary works sometimes incidentally introduce geography. The 
plots of some of the plays, the classical poems, and the collection of imaginative stories 
and fables (e.g,^ Jatakas, Panchatantra, Kathasaritsagara) w ere w oven round geographical 
m’.mes. And such allusions can, to a certain extent^ lic put to a practical use. Thus 
the statement of the Da^akurnaracharita that Tamalipti (Mod. Tamluk was in the Suhma 
country settled the location Suhma (w^hich was formerly identified by H. H. Wilson with Ara- 
kan and Tipperah). Simile^r incidental references air to be met with in every department 
of literature. Q'he Arthasdstra of Kantilya and various HatnasdstTos and medical works 
referring to the natural products of the various countries also throw some light on this 
subject. 

Astronomical works. AvStronorners disee.rded theory of a circular earth (Pari- 
niandala) with Mt. Meru in the middle, and proved that the earth is an immovalile globe sus- 
pended in space. They knew the dimensions and indicated the poles and the equator.3'^ 
hey calculated desdntara (longitude) and prepared globes. The Kurmavibhdga of the 
(chap. XIV) of is very important for geographical study. Here 

Karma means the earth, because it resembles a tortoise, being round, surrounded by the 
V .^Aer, and having a globular convexity on its surface (Alberuni.) Its special object is to 
provide an arrangement from which it may be determined what countries and peoples 
would suffer caie^mity when })v*Tiicu\v,rnakshatra$ are vexed by planets. The 27 nakshatras 
are divided into nine groups and so is the earth (i.e. India). Dr. Fleet first examined the 
list (/wJ. Ant^ XXII, p. IGOjgr.). Prof. Mario LonghenaS^did the same, giving references 
to passages of the epics which mention the same nations, etc. The com. of Utpala on the 
(V izianagram Sanskrit Series, Benares) gives quotations from the Pardsara tantra 
on the same subject which has also been treated in chap. LVIII of the MdTkandeya 
Purdna. Comparing thesf? three lists, we find a number of various readings and the 
original receding can be reconstructed in some cases. 

The third chapter of Bhaskaracharyabs work and the 12th chapter of Suryasiddhdnta 
are also important. 

The introducticDs and colophons of MSS. sometime^ incidentally give historical and 
geographical notices. 1 he place of composition or (opyirigis mentioned in some MSS. 
with details. 


» I'bibaut ill hi^ Astroriomic (Grundriss), pp. 21, 30, 37. 


Pullo’s SUidi ttalianiy vol, IV. 
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IL— TRADITIONAL. 

Local traditions, when properly sifted and corroborated by other sources, give some 
geographical information. Thus Dr, Fleet’s identification of Sakala with Sialkot is 
due to the local tradition recorded in Cunningham’s ASB,, XIV, pp. 44-46, that it was 
founded by Salya and that it was originally called Sakala. 

But tradition sometimes turns out to be wrong. Thus Gaibandha (Rangpur district 
claims to be the country of the Matsyas ; BadnagPiT (Patn?i district) to be Kundinapura 
(the capital of Vidarbha) : but the Epics show otherwise. Hence uncorroborated 
tradition has little value. The literp.rv sources also sometime^ mention names which 
cannot be located. Again tribes die out and disappear ; towns decay and are deserted ; 
seaside emporia sometimes shift : the names of countries" [cities, etc.] ‘‘ change ” 
[Bhaftotpala's Cmimeniary on the Brhafsamhifd] though the places themselves survive. 
All these facts make indentificatiouvs of sites mentioned in foreign and indigenous 
literary sources difficult. Hence we have to turn to 

III.— ARCKEOLOGY 

with its three branches (t) Monumental, (u‘) Numismatic, and (uz) Epigraphical. 

(i) The monumental remains of a place enables one to compare its present ruins with 
those described in a foreign or indigenous source. Thus Mahaban was long taken as 
the site of Aornos ; but Dr. Stein’s survey has proved beyond all question that the 
natural features of that mountain are totalh" dissimilar from those of Aornos as described 
by the historians of Alexander, Rep, of A. S. 1904-5, p. 42.] The existence 

of a double -chambered cave answering to the description of Sudatta’s proves the 
identification of Po-lu-sha with Shahbazgarhi. (Cunningham’s ASR., V., 9-15.) 

(n) The discovery of coins sometimes enables one to locate a particular nation or tribe. 
Thus at Nagari, asmalltovn 11 miles north of Ohitor, have been found seven copper coins 
(found nowhere else) with the legend ” Majhamikaya s(t)bijanapadasa ’* showing that the 
Mddhrjamikas should bo located there. (Cun. VL , pp. 196 205.) But coins pass 

from one country to another and so identifications based on their ph^ices of discovery mavbe 
wrong. Monuments tlicmselves cannot enable us to indicate the real site, unless (a) an ancient 
description of the monumeiu is found or (b) it speaks through an inscription. Hence 
for ancient geography, as for ever\i:hing else connected with the past of India, we are 
really dependent on the {Hi} Epigraphic records which regulate everything that we can 
learn from tradition, literature, coins, architecture or any other source. Thus when 
find a we pillar msz/M bearing the inscription that “ here w'as born the Sakya sage” we 
’make an identification of w hich there can be no doubt. 

Dr. Fleet classified the epigraphic records according to their topics thus : — 

A. Records making a plain .statement of events : the Hathigumpha inscription, the 
Allahabad Pillar inscription of >Samudragupta and a few’ other are due to an historical instinct. 

B. Records due to Religious motives : the Piprawa relic vase ; the Rock and Pillar 
edicts of Asoka, etc. To these are to be added a new group: — 

C. Records of Religious endowment ; Barabar cave inscription of Asoka, Bhitari 
Pillar, etc. 

D. Records of Secular donation. To these are to be added a new group: — 

E. Literary inscriptions (to preserve Kavyas and Natakas).] 
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The DONATIVE RECORDS (C. D.) are by far the most numerous of all. These are 
title-deeds of real property and of certificates of the right to duties, taxes, fees, and other 
privileges. The essential part of all these records was the specification of the details 
of the donor, donee and donation. As donation consisted in most cases of lands, these 
deeds specified the village, the trerritory wherein it w as located, its boundaries, etc. Hence 
these records are valuable as a source of geography. ‘ Thus, not with the express object 
of preserving the history (and geography), but in order to intensify the importance of 
everything connected with religion and to secure grantees in the possession of properties 
conveyed to them, there was gradually accumulated almost the whole of the great mass of 
epigraphic records on which the Indian Archaeologists chiefly depend.’ 


ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM OF SHIVAJI. 

By SURENDRANATH SEN, M. A. CALCUTTA. 

(Continued from p. 58.) 

CHAPTER II. 

Central Government — Ashta Pradh.\n Council. 

“ Shivaji Raja was famous for his forts,” says Lokahitavadid He had captured and 
built no less than two hundred and fifty forts and strongholds.* 
Shivaji a great Civil prized them highly and large sums were u.sually granted for 

their upkeep and repairs.* The importance of these forts in a 
defensive war had been amply demonstrated in his lifelong .struggle amongst the Moghuls; 
yet no one will concede for a moment that the fortification of inaccessible hills and .sub- 
merged rocks formed Shivaji's best claim to the reverence of posterity His greatness as a 
military leader has never been contested but his greatne.ss as a Civil Admini.strator is perhaps 
still more undoubted. The Maratha has been well-known for his military prowess from 
time immemorial. The old “ Rastrika,” his ancestor, was a soldier of no mean reputation 
They fouvht under the banner of the Chalukya Prince Pulakeshin and they beat back the 
victorious army of the great Harhavardhan. Ferishta tells us how difficult the Bahamanl 
Kings found it to tackle the mountain chiefs of Maharastra. They again won 
fresh laurels under the celebrated Malik Amber, when the Moghul forces of the great Akbar 
had to beat an ignominous retreat before them. Shivaji therefore found the materials for 
an efficient army ready made. The rocks and hills, the mountain passes of Ids native land, 
offered suitable sites for impregnable forts. But neither the nature of the country, nor the 
character of the inhabitants was favourable to the establishment of an orderly government. 

Shivaji had to evolve order out of chaos. The Nizam Shahi dynasty had been over- 
throwm by the Moghul arms while Shivaji was still a little child. The Bijapur government' 
was not strong enough to maintain peace and order. The country was devastated by war 
and even the neighbourhood of Poona was depopulated. Dadaji Konddev was forced to offer 
rewards for killing wolvesi* that infested the uncultivated fields and deserted homesteads; 
and the people who lived in the Mawal valleys were in many respects wor.se than the beasts 
of their native wilds. Blood feud was the order of the day, and plunder and rapine formed 
the normal state of things. Almost every Watan had two or more claimants and they 

Lolcahitavadit Aitihasik Qoshii P, • 9 pages 98-101. 

• Rfijwade, M. I. S,, vol. VIII, pp. 17-19. See Bombay (Gazetteer, 
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fought to the bitter end. In his blind fury and rage the Maratha Watandar felt no pity 
for the widow and the orphans of his rivals. But even the apparent destruction of the 
family would not bring the feud to an end. The loyalty of the old adherents would often 
conceal a pregnant lady or an infant heir in some village or mountain fortress far away from 
their native hamlet. The child would never be allowed to forget the wrongs of his family. 
When arrived to manhood, he was sure to return to his village and to avenge his dead 
relations, and plundered houses. 


Jagdale of 
Masur. 


The anarchy of the time has left its bloody marks on the family papers of the old Desh- 
mukhs, and nowhere do we get a more faithful account of these 
feuds in all their horrors and bloodshed than in the papers of the Jag^ 
dales of Masur and the Jedhis of Rohid Khore. The Jagdales could 
not even count on the fidelity of their own servants. Their family history runs as follows : — 
The Desai of Karhad was Jagderau Rajgardal Deshmukh. He had two wives. They had 
four sons. Babaji Rau was the son of the first wife. The sons of the second were three — 
the eldest Ramaji Rau, the second Vithoji Rau and the youngest Dayaji Rau. Such were 
the four (sons). Then the father became old, and they began to quarrel. The father said: 
“ You should not quarrel. I shall divide among you what is yours.” So he said. Then 
he gave to the eldest Babaji Rau the Patilship and the Deshmukhi of Masur and the 
villages under its jurisdiction. To Ramaji Rau (and others) he gave four villages, Karhad, 
And, and two other villages under the jurisdiction of Karhad. Then Ramaji Ran stationed 
two barbers of And as his agents at Karhad and two clerks, Raghunath Pant and another, 


for the work of management At that time the barber, the clerk and the 

Mokasi had united. Then these three decided to murder the three brothers Ramaji 
Rau, Vithoji Rau and Dayaji Rau. They shut the two brothers Ramaji and Dayaji 
Rau in a room and murdered (them). Then the remaining brother Vithoji Rau fled 
and came to Masur .... At that time the Patilship of Targav also was ours. Then 
a Brahman was stationed as Agent there. The Brahman engaged two servants, Kali- 
gade and Khochre, and he and his son proceeded to Benares, On the way they were 
murdered by Koligada and Khochi’e. Then these two began to quarrel about the 
Patilshix> .... And Babaji Rau became very old. He had two sons, the elder 
Vithoji and the younger Kumaji. A 7ndJt (gardener) was in his service. Every day five 
maunds of flowers were stre^^^l on his bedstead, for Babaji Rau's enjoyment. Then he 
became very old and the Mujavar (sweepers of the mosque) waxed strong in the 
village. The sons of his old age (being very young) were 4 and IJ years of age. So he 
engaged the Mali for the management of his household, and for the management of the fields 
was engaged a Dhangar, who tended (his) sheep. Mangi Dhangrin was his mother. The 
Mujavar, the Mali and the Dhangarin made common cause and decided to murder Babaji 

Rau and his children And then the murderers came. (They) wrapped the 

younger son in a rug and threw him below the cot, and murdered Babaji Rau in his bed. 
Then the eldest son said: I have recognised you. You are sweex:>ers of the village 


11 He would often seek, the assistance of a powerful neighbour. ( ) generally at tho 

price of a portion of the disputed Waton, and this man would ta^fe up the quarrel as if it was his wan. 
See Raj wade Af.I.*?., vqI. XV, pp 17-118 
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(mosque) and you have murdered my father.” Thus he spoke, and they murdwed him 
Babaji’s wife had concealed herself in a comer. She fled to Chitly with the younger 
son Kumaji.^2 The Mujavars however did not escape unpunished. Young Kumaji 
wreaked a bloody vengeance and decapitated three of them. ^ 3 These are by no means 
the only murders in the bloody aimals of the Jagdale family. Shahaji, father of Shivaji 
took the Patilship of Masur with the life of its owner, an imcle of Mahadji Jagdale 
Deshmukh.'^ The revenge of those irreconcflable spirits knew no awe or respect for 
power, and the Jagdales sought a strong enough ally, to assert their claim against Shahaji’s 
son Shivaji. But their connection with the Moghul brought fresh disasters on them, 
and at length these turbulent Deshmiikhs were compelled to lower their pride and seek 
Shivaji’s protection and patronage. 


If the Jagdale annal is a bloody one, no less is that of the Jedhes. One of the two Jedhe 
brothers while returning from the Adilshashi capital with a Jarman of 
E'oWdkhore Watan, was waylaid and murdered by one Khopre a rival 

claimant. The surviving brother Baji fled to the sea-coast, 
assembled a few adherents, purchased the assistance of twelve good swordsmen 
at the cost of a portion of his ancestral property, and calmly waited for a suitable oppor- 
tunity. Such an opportunity came when Khopre was off his guard while celebrating his 
marriage. Hardly were the nuptials over, when Baji Jedhe with his followers fell upon Khopre 
and murdered him with sixty of his attendants. Kanhoji, a descendant of Baji, became so 


^3 gHi?r3=t tHii *in^r3> fNr^ror. ?wrw- 

Tfn- ^5r>r; ^ ^ I 

srPT RffTiH wr?r?ir sttut h sni^wiff^. hhiph ^7 5 *# hj^ih 

tfTr. ffRw. »DT ^ fua^a}’ w »ir nirRrr^ 

ff??. JR- fRTsf ugr gprirs- ^ q" 3Tr°r!5rr #i hr fl^- 

»in iRnfinr^ ^jioi'f ^irr srifrCr 3ir^=t ^ 

q sm# q# .... % ^ aBR^si ^ HRiitfr ffH 

siw iiRw ?R. »Di t RSI ww Ro?R uRsiRrar ^ ? farifuTai 2ir R^ir hrNi 

RRR HRT TRrsfr ^ fmiflTRI JlIRT RKW. »I2T !T^ NRI 

iRi flgutr sTTfsr . . . . nn urniNMr ^ ^ 3TR=^7=q^ ant- n*! 

aRWRi JiRTT rail sHgi'qpfr =grqR ^ioSR# sirtSr #=qi- % aiT 

apPr w 2irT%^ frq ^5%, »rt t sjobih^i q aiRTf . . . 

3Tn^ tTRi^rtiai qi^mrr ^rihi ri# tri str; I'q^rsfr, ni^st frqr^r 

fi^ Crw 2211 '% =gR>i^rH qrafr sth- qr=q qw qrw 2jr=53ir qwarRft »fr 2 R 2 «irH <i%. 

*Ri 2?ir=q qRRiT'T# =#RTtrr^ 3TTr®r qqr i^rTOn=qr 2R5?nr qrriNrrrH 

qrafl anT"! NRapc jfr %?rrgr qnrffRR srri. auRr airf »i»fr n”RI- 

fW qtff frift- q*! q Hrsfr q gtr 5’Rr^rgr qRRr arrr®! 

WR fir qriTTr .... aTrnr »r arrw. tfl R^rai %q» irHiiR^ q?R 

iNnai sTRfRi. ®rrr°r qiqrjSiirar qfRRfi^ qrftr?!. jr airuar wgr wbr qTr. »2ir 
Bfprisrw ... JR RraTr rir ^irr »r ^rfpr q% ^nfr rtir fRif iTr qar 

^tjfRiq l^ofR TofR ^Tsfr — Rajwade, vol. XV, pp. 4-9. 

13 Kajwade» vo). XV, p. 9. 

** qrTfi=5rr ^R[^^iR »iTfR =5H?rr II t^gigr V r.— R ajwade, m.j.s., voJ. 

XV, p. 1. 
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powerfiil that he defied the authority oi the Adilshahi king. left seven sons, the 
youngest of whom, Naikji, however, was won over by the Sultan ; two of his elder brothers 
killed him in their anger and were in their turn murdered by Naikji’s men. The watan passed 
to Ansaba, Naikji’s widow, who afterwards gave birth to a posthumous son. Her infuriated 
brother-in-law, however, had no mercy either for the widow or her baby. Ansaba was 
soon after murdered, but the devotion of a nurse saved the child, who took shelter with 
Baji Pasalka. Hardly was the family quarrel settled, when Kanbhoji, son of Naikji 
entered into a contest with the Banda I Deshmukh and a bloody battle was fought. Their 
difference was, however, settled when Kanhoji entered the service of Shiva ji.'» TheKhopres, 
although humbled, had not been rendered altogether harmless. They joined Afzal 
Khan against their rivals’ master, Shivaji.^® Such were the men with whom Shivaji had 
to deal and the times in w^hich he had to work. 

He was further handicapped in his work of re-organising the civil administration of hid 
country by lack of willing co-operation from some of his ojficers. 

Lack of willing fighting as a source of honour and emolument 

co-operation. ° ^ 

appealed to them more than the art of peace. If they had been 
aUowed to follow their individual inclination, they would gladly have renounced, the 
work of consolidation for a campaign of conquest. No less a man than Nilopaut Majmudar 
had earnestly prayed to be relieved of his civil duties so that he might render military ser- 
vice like other men and capture forts when necessary.'* Nor w^as he reconciled to his duties 
until Shivaji had assured him that his services in his civil capacity were as important as 
that of a commanding officer, and would be appreciated in the same manner as the military 
exploits of the Peshw^a.^^ 


16 Sardesaiy pp. 173-174. 

16 Rajwade MJ.S.y vol. XV, p. 394. 

17 Rajwade vol. VIII, pp. 8-9, The document is so important that it will bear quotation 

in extenso, an English translation is not necessary as the sense has been given above. 

^ 

Trarr 3Tlr arnst 

giRr% arrifT. 3Tn°r ^r^rwfr ^r?r pTr^ 

%Rr fsi^T Trs^ afr ^fir stoJ Hrfsfr stit 

< rfr^ f?? arff . gsira f^frrn'rR 'rmfopy 
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*nf^Rr# fiR-HR'T ^rfR HrCrTrf f%ggr 
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R 05) RrfRT. ID'lRf’gr ^rflW. ^RT %|RR TOt ^ITfR ^ir^ffKrtr 
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But Shivaji nev^ tried to achieve the impossible. A practical statesman, he wisely 
rejected all unworkable ideals. In fact no Maratha statesman before 
yearned for theoretical perfection. He knew that 
the difficulties in his way were great, but he also knew that without 
an orderly government his kingdom would not be worth a moment ^s purchase, and 
that so long as private war and blood feuds continued, he would not be able to introduce into 
his infant army that strict discipline which was essentially necesary for its very existence. 
Peace and order were therefore absolutely necessary. But unless he could unite under 
his banner the numerous chiefs who exercised petty sovereignty in Maharastha, a strong 
orderly government would be an idle dream. Once his aim was defined, he refused to be 
hampered by ordinary scruples. Policy required that he should try conciliation firs it and 
he did so. He was frequently successful, but whenever conciliation failed, he did not hesi- 
tate to employ treachery. And, one by one, the Deshmukhs of Mawal did submit to his 
authority and a considerable portion of the Bijapur territory was conquered. It was now 
that Shivaji had to frame a working scheme of Government, Here, however, he was con- 
fronted with a very difficult problem. He had to decide how far the old system should be 
continued and to what extent reformed. Wholesale conservation and wholesale reform 
were equally out of question. The first would grant a fresh lease of life to feudalism with 
its concomitant evils of private war, blood feud, anarchy and oppression. A keen observer, 
he did not fail to notice the evU effects of the feudal system in the tottering kingdoms of 
Bijapur and Golkonda. But the total abolition of feudalism would alienate most of his 
countrymen, some of whom had submitted to him but reluctantly. He knew that the great 
defect of the Maratha character was its selfish individualism. The Maratha ivataniar 
thought of his watan first and of his country afterwards. Shivaji had therefore to strike 
a mean between the two extremes that would at the same time reconcile the watandara 
and ensure comparative order and peace. 

The village communities in Southern India flourished from the dawm of history. W'hen 
General structure democratic institutions first originated no one knows. But in 

of Government village the absence of a highly developed central Government, such as w^e now 
s>Biem unaffected. have, they served the needs of the time admi^abl^^ Shivaji decided to 
leave them undisturbed in their internal organisation. In fact, the village republics exercised 
almost the same pow ers, enjoj^ed the same privileges and underwent the same responsibilities 
from the time of their origin dowm to the establishment of the British Government of India 
when many of their immunities and privileges were found incompatible with a modem 
Government. Over a group of these self-contained units had formerly been i: laced the 
Deshmukhs and the Deshpandes. Originally appointed for revenue collection, they had 
gradually made their office hereditary and had assumed and exercised almost sovereign autho- 
rity. The circumstances of the time helped this feudal evolution. But Shivaji could not 
allow” this state of things to go on uninterrupted. Feudalism was incompatible writh a strong 
monarchy. Shivaji therefore appointed his own Revenue officers but the Deshmukhs and the 
Deshpades were left in the enjoyment of their old rights and perquisites. They were, how- 
ever, on no account to exercise their tyranny. Rayats were given to understand that hence- 
forth they would have nothing to do with the Desais and Deshmukhs. To render them 


18 The Maratha ViUage system has been fully described in my Administrative Sy.^tem of the 
Pcshwas, There was only one difference. Shivaji did not allow the Patil to act as a Revenue Collector. 
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altogether harmless, Shivaji further prohibited them from buildipg any walled or bastioned 
castle ; and, like Henry II of England, he demolished some of the strongholds of these local 
tyrants.i^ In the provinces, Sabhasad says, the Rayats were not to be subjected to the 
jurisdiction and regulations of the zemindars, the Deshmukh or the Desai, If they offer to 
plunder the rayats, by assuming authority over them, it does not lie in their power. The 
Adilshahi, the Nizamshahi and the Mughlai De>sh was conquered by (Shivaji) ; in the Desh all 
the rayats used to be under the Patil and the Kulkarni of those places, and the Deshkukhs. 
They used to make the collection and to pay an unspecified sum fas tribute). For a village 
where theMirasdars took one to two thousand (Hons or Rupees ?), (they) used to render two 
hundred to three hundred as quit-rent. Therefore the Mirasdar grew^ wealthy and strength- 
ened (himself) by building bastions, castles and strongholds in the village and enlisting 
footmen and musketeers. They did not care to wait on the revenue-officers. If the revenue- 
officers said that they could pay more revenue, (tlie Mirasdar) stood up to quarrel with them . 
In this way (they grew) unruly and forcibly misappropriated the {lands in the) Desh. On 
this account did the Raja demolish the bastions, the castles and the strongholds. After 
conquering the Desh, where there were important forts, he placed his garrison. And 
nothing was left in the hands of Mirasdars. This done, (he) prohibited all that the Miras- 
dars used to take at their sweet will, by Tnam (right) or revenue farming, and fixed the rates 
of the dues in cash and grains for Zamindars, as well as the rights and the perquisites of the 
Deshmukh, the Deskulkarni, and the Patil, and the Kulkarni. according to the yield of the 
village. The Zamindars were forbidden to build bastioned castles. (They were to) build 
houses (and) live (therein). Such were the regulations framed for the provinces. ’’ In this 
manner the danger of feudal anarchy was to some extent av^erted. 

Like the Kamavisdars and the JSubadars of the Peshwa period, the Karkuns, Taraf- 
dars, Havaldars and Subadars of Shivaji had to look after all 

l^aJban branch<‘S of Civil administration. At the head of the Government 
was the king himself, assisted by a council of state or the 
Rajmandal. It is also knorni as the Ashta Pradhan council, as eight ministers had seats 
in it. These were : — 

(1) The Peshwa or the Mukhya Pradhan. 

(2) The Mazumdar or the Amatya. 

(3) The Waknis or the Mantri. 

(4) The Dabir or the Sumanta. 

(5) The Surnis or the Sachiv^a. 

(6) The Pandit Rav or the Royal priest. 

(7) The Senapati or the Commander-in-chief 
and (8) The Nyayadhish or the Chief Justice. 

l§ PP- 32 - 33 . 

^ 

HmwTf trvh 

*Tt€f # 3 - Prrr^n: ^ 5t ^rt 

cjirt jn?fr Mnarar ?rrr*TfT?^n^ 

TTfrirfr % 3rr?TT^ ^ '^n^'sr f «■ ^rt" 

^ sttr- ?r#r ^rfr^ 
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nk 71^ ? t?r ^rffr ? >TT?tw fRr 
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When this council was first organised, we do not precisely know. At the time of the 
Coronation, the eight ' Pradhans ' (ministers) had stood on either 
Co^ncH organised throne to pour holy water from gold and silver jars and 

basins, over the king’s head.-® Malhar Ram Rao Chitnis tells u» 
that it was at this time that the Council came into being .21 These offices, however, w^ere 
by no means new . Though the Mukhya Pradhan, the Amatya, the Mantri, the Sumanta,. 
the Sachiva and the Senapati were unknown, people were quite familiar with the Peshwa, 
the Muzumdar, the Waknis, the Dabir, the Sumis, and the Sarnohat. What Shivaji did 
was to retain the Old posts with new’ Sanskrit designations. But whether the^e new desig- 
nations meant any new' power or new' responsibilities is not certain. It is, however, signifi- 
cant that an official paper (Kanu Jabta) was drawn up in the first year of the Abhisheka era, 
to enumerate the duties of the eight cabinet ministers (Pradhans) and other heads of 
departments. 3- But it is quite possible that the paper was drawn up simply to enforce 
a >stricter method in the existing organisation. Sabhasad tells us that the following 
officers had enjoyed the privilege of taking part in the coronation ceremony as cabinet 
ministers : — 

(1) Moro Pant, son of Trimbak Pant as Mukhya Pradhan. 

(2) Xaro Xilkhantha and Ram Chandra Nilkantha as joint Amatya. 

(3) The son of Raghunath Rav as Pandit Rav. 

(4) Hambir Rao Mohite as Senapati. 

(5) Dattaji Trimbak as Mantri. 

(6) Ram Chandra Pant, son of Trimbakji Sonde v Dabir as Sumant. 

(7) Annaji Pant (Datto) as Sachiv. 

(8) Niraji Ravji as Nyayadhish.-^ 

These men had already held these offices for some time. Sabhasad, while describing the 
coronation, refers simply to their new* Sanskrit designation but does not say that these po.sts 
were newly created. ( )• possible that Chitnis had 

also in his mind the introduction of Sanskrit designations when he wTote of the Raja’s 
decision of appointing a council of eight Both Sabhasad and Chitnis 

i‘ast inounibentii of niake frequent mention of past incumbents of these offices, 
thf'se oftices. , , oi • 

Sabhasad, for example, says that one fenamrav Ailkanth was Moro 

Trimbak Pingle’s predecessor in the Peshw^^aship-^^ Shivaji ’s first Samobat was one Tukoji 

Chor Maratha.-j He was .succeeded by Mankoji Dahatonde.-® We do not know why 

20 Sabhasad. p. 82 ; Chitnis, p. 1C2. * 

ai Chitnis, p, 161 

fUCg" But all these offices existed long before the coronation. By the word Ashta 

Pradhan here, Chitnis therefore does not mean the mere offices or the officers, but the Council. In the 
next sentence he mentions the appointment of two secretaries. These were also by no means new 
appointments, It is quite possible that the old officers were formally re-appointed, according to the 
rites prescribed by the Shastras for the coronation ceremony. 

22 Sane, Parreyadi Bogahie, p, 357. The date of the document is given as follows : — ^5 

^4rrr and there ia no 

reason to doubt its authenticity. Also see Sanads and Letters edited by P. V. Mawji and D. B. Paraanis. 

*3 Sabhasad, p. 83. 2* Ibid., pp. 7, 8 and 11 ; Peshwas' Diaries, vol. I, p. 41. 

2t Ibid., p 8 . »6 Ibid., p. 9. 
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Tukoji or Mankoji lost their master’s confidence, but after the conquest of Jawli, the chief 
command of the army was conferred on Netaji Palkar,^" destined to be famous as the second 
Shivaji. Netaji was dismissed for hi& failure to succour Panhala-^ and an enterprising 
cavalry officer, Kadtaji Gujar, obtained the Sarnobatship with the title of Pratap Rav. 
Finally, after Pratap Rav’s heroic death in a hard fought -battle, his Lieutenant Hasaji Mahite, 
was promoted to the command in Chief. It was this Hasaji or Hainbir Rav, the fifth, or 
according to another account the sixth, Sarnobhat,30 who stood with a silver jar, filled with 
milk, at the time of the ceremonial bath, during Shivaji’s coronation. Similarly, Nilo Sondev 
and Gangaji Mangaji had served as Surnis and Waknis respectively, before Annaji Datto 
and Dattaji Trimbak. It is also certain, that both before and after his coronation, Shivaji 
frequently held council with these and other officers. To cite only one instance, when Afzal 
Khan invaded his infant kingdom, Shivaji called a council of his principal ministers, among 
whom figured not only More Pant, Nilo Pant, Annaji Pant, Sonaji Pant, Gangaji, Mangaji, 
Netaji Palkar and Raghunath Ballal,^- (most of them afterwards held seats in the Ashta 
Pradan Council) but also men like Gomaji Naik, Krishnaji Naik and Subhanji Naik.^^ It 
does not appear therefore that the council was first organised at the time of the coronation. 
Nor can it be maintained that the Ashta Pradhan Council owed its origin to the creative 

genius of Shivaji. The Persian designation of such officers as the 
The Council not a ^ ^ r i i i i 

new conception of Dabir, the Surnis, the Waknis, and the Mazumdar clearly shows 

Shivaji. that analogous offices did exist under the Muhammadan Government 

of the South. Mention has also been made of such Councils in old Hindu works on polity. 

In Sukraniti, for example, we find that the chief priest and the Chief Justice should have 

seats in the cabinet, and this was a special feature of Shivaji’s Rajmandal.^^ When the 

Peshwas rose to power, most of these offices had become hereditary, but in Shivaji s time 

,, . the Pradhans, or cabinet ministers, were not appointed for life. Tliey 

Othces not heredi- 
tary and no Jagir were liable to be dismissed at the king’s pleasure and could not 

attached to them. transmit their office to their sons or brothers. In tlie Peshwa period 

great officers generally became founders of new families. This was impossible in Shivaji's 
time. First, because he took good care to keep all offices, both high and low, free from a 
hereditary character. We have seen how six commanders-in-chiof had been in succession 
appointed hy Shivaji, but not in a single case had he selected tor the post a near relative 
of the last incumbent. Suryaji Malsure vas no doubt appointed Siibadar of the Mawli 
forces, after the death of his brother Tanaji, but in this case the officer in question had ren- 
dered such distinguished service as fully deserved public rocogiiitiou ; secondly, because 
Shivaji made it a rule not to assign any Jagir to any officer, civil or military. It was strict- 
ly laid down that no soldier or military officer should have anything to do \vith the revenue 
collection of the countr^^, and there was, in those days of anarchy and war, hardly any officer 
who was not required to take up arms sometime or other. In vSabhasad’s account we 
find that the balance of their dues (was paid by) * varats ’ (orders) either on the Huzur 
(Central Government) or on the District (establishments). In this manner were their 
annual accounts punctually settled. Mokashe Mahals or villages with absolute rights should 


27 Sabhasad, p. 11. 23 Ibid, p. 59. 29 Ibid, p. 79. 

30 J. N. Sarkar saya (Modern Review) that according to Narain Shenvi Anaiid Rav succeeded 
Pratap Rav Gujar. 

31 Chitnis, p. 102. ^2 Sabhasad, p. 11. 33 p, U 

34 A more detailed discussion is reserved for a subsequent thesis. 

36 Sabhasad, p. 56. 
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on no account be granted to the (men in the) army, the militia and the fort establishment. 
Every payment shouhl be made by ‘ varats * or with cash from the treasury. None but the 
Karkims had any authority over the lands. All payments to the army, the militia, and 
the fort' establishment, were to be made by the Karkuns.‘^<* These wise regulations had 
their desired effect and aiTested for the time being the growth of Feudalism in Maharastra. 
In the words of Ranade, ’* None of the great men, who distinguished themselves in Shivaji’s 
time, were able to hand over to their descendants large landed estates. Neither Moropant 
Pingje, nor Abaji Sondev, nor Ragho Ballal. nor Datto Annaji or Niraji Raoji, among the 
Brahmans, nor the Malusares or Ranks, or Pratapro Gujar, Netaji Palka.r, Hambirrao 
Mohite or the Maratha Sardars, were able to found ancient families such as Shahv's 
ministers in the early part of the eighteenth century succeeded in doing.'* '^7 

Though we do not loiow precisely when the Ashta Pradhan Council came into being, 
,,, , , . vet we have fairly accurate knowledge of what was expected from 

bureaurratie organi* the Pi'adhaiis. In a pa|:^r,^^ already referred to, their duties have 
' been clearly defined. From this and other state papers, it does 

not a]>i)ear that J^hivaji aimed at a bureaucratic form of Government. A great Maharashtra 
Scholar, the late Justice Ranade, however thrown out clear hints that the Ashta Pradhan 
Council, in its essential characteristics, bore a striking resemblance to the Viceroy's Council. 
Says the great Savant. “ The Peshwa was Prime ^linister, next to the king, and Avas at the 
head of both the civil and the military administration and sat fir^t on the right hand below 
the throne. The Sena pat i was in charge of the military administration, and sat first on the 
left side Amatya and Sachiv sr.t next to the Peshwa. while the Mantris at next belowthe Sachiv 
and was in charge of the king's ])rivate affair.-, The Sumant wa.*- foreign secretary and sat 
bel(^w the Senapati on the left. Next (‘ame Pandit R.io. who had charge of the ecclesiasti- 
cal department and below him on the left side sat the Chief Justice. It will be seen from 
these details that the Ashta Pradhan Sy^^tem ha^^ its counterpart in the present constitu- 
tion of the Government of India. The Governor-General and Viceroy occupies the place 
of the Peshw'a. Next come> the Commander-in-chief of the army. The Finance and Foreign 
Ministers come next. In the Government of India, the Executive Council makes no room 
for the head of the ecclesiastical department or for the Chief Justice on one side and the Private 
SccTerary on the other, and in their place sit the in^mher in charge of the Home Department. 
The Legal Member and the Public Works Minister. These variations are due to the difference 
of circumstances, hut the conception AALich lies at the bottom of both the systems is the same, 
that of having a Council of the highest officers of the State — sitting together toa.ssist the king 
the proper discharge of his duties.*’ 


Although there seems to he some apparent resemblance betAA^een the Ashtopradhan 
Council of Shivaji and the ExecutiA'e Council of the Viceroy and 
examrnec?^^ ^ Go A'ernor- General of India, the principle imderljing the Iaa^o are by 

no means identical. The GoA^emment of India is Avidely knoAvn 
to be a bureaucracy. The subordinate officers are responsible to the heads of their depart - 


36 Sabhasad, P* ^ ^TlrT 

^ ^ *fr^rtr ^rr^f "w ^ 

37 Ranade, R.M.P,, pp. 129-130. 

39 Ranade, pp. 126-127, 


3s jSane, Patre Yadi Bagairct p. 357. 
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meats Mid these departmental heads are mainly responsible for initiating the policy in their 
particnlar branch of administration. Although they can and do deliberate upon grave 
questions affectii^ departments other than their own, there is a clear cut division of duties. The 
Law Member is never called upon to lead a military expedition, nor is the Commander-in- 
Chief required to hear a Title Suit. But six out of the eight members of Shivaji’s Council 
had to perform military duties whenever necessary, and all the eight had, as occasion arose, 
to attend a Hazir Majalasi to hear appeals in both civil suits and criminal cases. The first 
Pandit Rav had to render diplomatic service when he was sent on an embassy to Jai Singh. 
But no one to-day would ever think of sending the Lord Bishop of Calcutta or the Bishop of 
Lahore on an embassy to the Amir of Afghanistan. This is, however, not the only difference. 
The Viceroy, though he can in theory override the decisions of his Executive Council, is in 
practice expected to be guided by them. But neither his subjects nor his officers ever 
expected that Shivaji should always be guided by the wisdom of the Rajmandal. He was not 
bound to call them unless he left inclined to do so. The ministers were frequently absent 
on distant expeditions, and some of them were further encumbered with the heavy work of a 
provincial government. Shivaji’s ministers cannot therefore be regarded as Heads of 
Departments and his Government was by no means a Bureaucracy. It was, if any thing, 
an Autocracy. But the Autocrat, fortunately for his people, was a good statesman ami 
acted as a “ Benevolent Despot.” His ministers were his assistants in the widest sense of 
the word and his government had more resemblance to those of his Hindu and Muhamma- 
dan predecessors than to the British Indian Government to-day. Of European institu- 
tions, Napoleon’s great council perhaps came nearest to it. 

The detailed statement of the duties of the eight Pradhans will further confirm the 
above conclusion. And nothing will serve om- purpose better than the 
The Duties of the Kanu Jabta (Memorandum) drawn up in the first year of the Coro- 
Pradhans. nation (Abhisheka) Era and published by Rao Bahadur Kashinath 

Narayan Sane. All that is required here is to reproduce the paper in full with a fairly 
intelligible translation -.—The Kanu Jabta of the year 1 of the Coronation Era, the Sambatsar 
being Ananda by name, Tuesday the thirteenth day of Jaisthya. 

The Mukhya Pradhan should perform all works of the administration. He should 
put his seal on official letters and documents. He should make expeditions and wage war 
with the army and make necessary arrangements for the preservation of the Districts that 
may come into (our) possession and act according to the orders (of the king). All military 
officers should go with him and he should proceed with them all in this manner (should be 
work). (Seal) (item 1). 

The Senapati should maintain the army and make war and expeditions. He should 
preserve the territories (newly) acquired, render an account of (the spoils) and act according 
to the orders (of the king). He should make known (to the king) what the men, viz., the 
army, have to say. All military officers should go with him. (Seal) (item 1). 

The Amatya should look after the account of income and expenditm’e of the whole 
kingdom. The Daftardar and the Eadnis should be under him. He should carefully 
estimate the writing work (to be done ?) He should put his sign manual (or seal) on the 
letters from the Fadnis’ and the Chitnis’ office. He should render military service in 
(times of) war. He should look after the Districts and be guided by (our) orders. 
(Seal) (item IK 


*0 Sabhasad, p. 41. 
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The Sachiv should carefully look into the royal letters and make (necessary) 
correction of the contents, "whenever there is a letter in excess or whenever a letter is 
omitted. He should serve in war, preserve the (newly) acquired Districts, and beha 
according to (our) orders. On royal letters (and ofiScial documents) he should put his 
seal as a sign of his approval. (Seal) (item 1), 

The Pandit Rav should have jurisdiction over aU religious questions. He should 
punish (all offences) after judging what is right and what is "wrong. He should put 
his sign of approval on all papers relating to custom, ( STT^ ) conduct, ( ) 

and penance ( sn?rf%R ). He should receive Scholars of reputation. He should per- 
form, when occasion arises, charity ( ) and Shanti ( performances to appease 

offended deities ) and celebrate other religious performance. (Seal) (item 1).** 

The Nj-ayadhish should have jurisdiction over all suits in the kingdom and try them 
righteously. After finding out what is right and what is "wrong, on the judgment paper, he 
should put his sign of approval. (Seal) (item 1). 

{To be continued.) 


MISCELLANEA. 


THE DATE OF SARVAJNATMA AND 

SaNkarIcharya. 

In Vol. XliIII of this Journal there is a note on 
Sarvajndtma by Mr. Venkatesvaran, wherein 
he indentifies the Manuhuldditya mentioned by 
the former in his work SamJcshepaSdririka with 
Aditya I, the Chola king, after refuting Mr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar’s identification of the same with the 
Chalukya Vimaldditya. Herein, he makes Aditya 
the personal name of the king and not the compo- 
nent part of a compound name. But we meet with 
the name Manukulddityan in a Travancore inscrip- 
tion. There is a Vatteshuttu inscription from 
Tirumulikkulam dated the year opposite to the 
48th year of king Bhdskararavi Varman, a king of 
Kerala, which is published in the Travancore 
Archaeological Series, Vol. II, pt. I, pp. 45-46. 
In it there is mentioned a grant of some Cherikal 
lands (lands on the slopes of hills) by a king 
named Manukul/tdityan, and the inscription 
deals with the resolution of the townsmen of 
Tirumulikkulam regarding their management. ! 
From the terms of the inscription it would appear * 
that the grant had been made some time before i 
the date of the inscription. Now Tirumulikkulam ' 


is in North Travancore near Kaladi the birth- 
place of Sankar&chdrya. The occurrence of the 
name Manukuladityan as the personal name of 
a ruler of the district wherein the great Achaiya 
was bom and the fact that the principal Matha 
of his sect is in Sringeri in the west, make one 
doubt the correctness of splitting up the name and 
interpreting it as Aditya of the Manu family, and 
thus identifying him with a king of the East 
Coast. As regards the objection that the verse 
of Sarvajnotma depicts Manukulddityan as a jxiwer - 
ful sovereign, ‘ as commanding the world,’ it 
may be suggested that a petty king might loom 
large in the eyes of his subjects, and also that such 
adulatory epithets are not imcommon in Indian 
poetical works. 

Now, as to the date of Sarvaj Hitman and Manu- 
kuladityan, the following facts may offer some 
solution. From the astronomical data furnished 
by a copper-plate of one Bhdskararavi varma, dated 
2nd+6th+35th year of the reign, Dewan Baha- 
j dur Swamikannu Pillai has fixed his accession at 
1 978 A.D. But there are others with the same name 
I but with single dates (Vide Travancore Archaeo- 
I logical Series, vol. n, pt. II), and Mr Pillai suggests 


The late justice Telang summarised the duties of the Pandit-Rav in the following manner ; 

“ It states that the Pandit-Rav’s duties are to exercise all the ecclesiastical powers of the State and to 
order punishment to be inflicted after investigating into what is and is not in accordance with religious 
law. He is to receive learned persons on behalf of the state and countersign aU documents that may be 
issued from the sovereign relating to Achara, Vyavahara, and Prayaschitta, that is to say rules of conduct, 
civU and criminal law, and penances, the three branches of Dharmashastra. He is also to look after the 
performance of Shantis and other ceremonials, and the distribution of royal bounty,” (R.M.P.), p. 261, 
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that there may be two difierent kings having 
the name Bhdskararavi, viz,, one whose 

years are dated opposite to the second year and 
another without it. Now the Tirumulikkulam 
inscription belongs to the latter class, while the 
famous Cochin plates of Bhaskararavi belong to 
the former. Though a superficied comparison of 
the two inscriptions just mentioned does not dis- 
close any difference in their palaeographical cha- 
racteristics, yet a closer examination shows that 
the single dated inscriptions belong to a king 
slightly earlier in date. For instance, compare ; 


the Grantha Swa, And since the Bhaskararavi 
with the double or treble dates lived towc^ds 
the close of the tenth century, we might place 
the Bhaskararavi with the single date in the 
early part of the same century approximately. 
Hence M.anukuladitya and Sarvajnatma must 
have flourished about 900 a.d. And since ^ahkard- 
charya was the Guru’s Guru of Satvajndtmaf 
the former must have lived about the middle of 
the ninth century a.d. 

A. BaI/AKRISHNA PtLXiAI. 


book-notices. 


The Lttzumiyat op ABij’ii-Ai.A. Selections in 

Fnglish verse by Ameen Kihani. 2nd ed. New 

York. James T. White & Co., 1920. 

The blind poet, philosopher and Arabic scholar, 
whose fame has come down to the present genera- 
tion by his title of AbuT-’aia, was a Syrian, and 
lived from 974 to 1055 a.d. He was a great 
teacher of the philosophic doctrines and professed 
creed of his day, as current among the learned and 
thoughtful, and also a great poet. In consequence, 
he was a real power in the realm of Islamic thought. 
His home was an obscure village — Ma’arra in 
Syria, south of Aleppo, but despite his misfortune, 
the result of smallpox in his early childhood, he 
travelled as far as Baghdad in one direction and 
as far as Tripoli in another, and came in touch 
with the learned world of liis time. After his 
illness he could never see well ; he gradually be- 
came totally blind in his mature age, and lived 
to be 82. He was never a sycophant or time 
server ; on the contrary he was always boldly 
outspoken, and that in his day involved a life of 
poverty. So he lived and died a poor man. The 
illness that so injured his sight destroyed also his 
personal appearance, and he never married or 
mixed himself up with the other sex. All these 
things affected his verse and the philosophic views 
contained therein, and it will be seen also that he 
was essentially a product of his time and surround- 
ings. 

AbuT-’ala just preceded the astronomer -poet of 
Persia, whom the English poet Fitzgerald has , 
taught the European and Christian world to call I 
Omar Khayyam on paper with a whole-world j 
variety of pronunciation. Omar Kha 5 ?yam was ' 
imbued, as weis AbuT-’al5, with the philosophy 
of his time as coloured by the Islam they both 
professed. But otherwise their lives and surround- 


ings were as poles apart. In him we find a great 
mathematician (though Abu’ 1-’ ala, was that 
also) with a high official position and influential 
connections — a man of the world who had done 
great practical things and had taken to expressing 
his philosophy in his retirement in the style of 
verse current in his day and country, chiefly 
apparently for his own private satisfaction — no 
^ conscious general teacher of his kind and no great 
poet in the estimation of his contemporaries and 
I coxmtrymen. Fitzgerald has made him that by 
his rendering of the philosophy he expressed in 
Persian quatrains for an English speaking and 
reading public to whom, in its imacquaintance 
therewith, it was a revelation. 

The object of the work under review is, I take it, 
mainly to bring home the Islamic philosophy of the 
10th and llth centuries a.d. to the English reading 
public, and incidentally to show how much Omar 
Khayyam is indebted to Abud-‘al5. Inallproba- 
bility he was indebted to a certain degree. A man 
so placed, and with such opportunities of access to 
the great literature of his time and faith as Omar 
Khayyam, could hardly have been unacquainted 
with the works of Abu’l-’aia. But as to whether 
he was indebted for his actual expressions to such 
a degree as Mr. Ameen Rihani hints, is open to 
considerable doubt. The fact appears to be that 
both authors were in the flrst place brought up 
under Islam, were both well acquainted with the 
Greek and Sufi philosopliies as developed by their 
time, were well read men and knew therefore 
something — perhaps a great deal — of mediaeval 
Christianity and Hinduism, at any rate from the 
philosophic standpoint. In their day, the educated 
professors of Islam had developed those esoteric 
heterodox opinions which have invariably risen in 
every known form of religion that the world has 
ever adopted, and of which in their surroundings 
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the Sufis were the chief exponents. Abu 1 -alS, 
from the social and physical condition which 
governed his life, expounded the ideas generally 
afioat in the philosophic air about him in a way 
that was his own, and detached himself from the 
usual method favoured by the Sufis of presenting 
his philosophy in esoteric terms adopted from 
erotic poetry, where it expresses human and carnal 
love. Omar Khayyam, living in very different 
conditions, followed the fashion of the writers 
about him. It may be objected, however, that 
Abu’l-cd^ was not a Sufi : — ^probably not, but he 
knew the doctrine and the method. He did not 
quite escape it. Witness Mr, Ameen Rihani’s 
first two quatrains ; — why 1 say Mr. Riham’s 
quatrains will presently appear : — 

The sable wings of night pursuing day 
Across the opalescent hills, display 

The wondrous star -gems which the fiery 
suns 

Are scattering upon their fiery way. 

O my companion. Night is x^assing fair. 
Fairer than aught the dawn and sundown 
wear ; 

And fairer too than all the gilded days 
Of blond illusion and its golden snare. 

On the whole, it will, 1 think, be safest to say that 
there is no proof that Omar Khayyam consciously 
followed Abiri-’ala, but that both, each in his 
i ndividual way, were infl uenced by the learning 
of the centuries in which they existed in the res- 
pective lands of their birth. 

I have spoken above of Mr. Ameen Rihani’s 
quatrains. His selections from Abu’l-’M^ are given 
in a form which is a direct challenge to Fitzgerald’s 
version of Omar Khayyam’s Rubd'iydU As Fitz- 
gerald infused himself into Omar Khayyam, so 
has Mr. Rihani infused himself into Abu’l-’ala. 
Neither work is a translation, but both are adap- 
tations, intending, and no doubt honestly, to give 
the real sense of the original in the verse of a foreign 
tongue. As Fitzgerald has been successful with 
Omar Khayyam, so in my personal judgment has 
Mr. Rihani been with Abu’l-'al^. His quatrains 
are all extraordinarily smooth, and they read hke 
the production of an Oriental mind and convey 
the Near Eastern manner of composing captivat- 
ing verse. Mr. Rihani is no mean i>oet, as is shown 
by his lines to Abu’l-’ala with which his book opens, 
and he has the advantage of a training, for all his 
fine command of English, which is apparently 
Near Eastern. He is also honest with his author, 
for Abu’l-’M^ lashed out at all whom he thought 
were humbugs — Christian, Muhammadan, Sec- 


tarian — great and small, and Mr. Rihani does not 
hide his invective at al! : — 

Muhammad or Messiah ! Hear thou me. 

The truth entire nor here nor there can be ; 
How should our God, who made the sun 
and moon. 

Give all his light to one, I c ann ot see. 

Abu’l-’ala was accused of infidelity and of lean- 
ings towards Hinduism. He w«fcs a vegetarian 
and a great opi)onent of wine-drinking, and ex- 
hibited extraordinary tenderness towards animals. 
All this is brought out, and some of it echoes 
Indian philosophic ideas ; — 

The life with guiltless life-blood do not stain— 
Hunt not the children of the wood, in vain 
Thou’lt try one day to wash thy bloody 
hand : 

Nor hunter here nor hiinted long remain. 

His verse was also full of the doubt that was 
then so much the fashion : — 

The way of vice is open as the sky. 

The way of virtue’s like the needle’s eye ; 

But whether here or there the eager Soul 
Has only two companions — ^Whence and Why. 

His infirmities and his poetry affected all his life 
and are reflected in his verse, and the last quatrains 
given by Mr. Rihani are specially pathetic, as they 
show that behind his despair of the world and his 
cynicism he held on to the hopes inculcated by 
the faith in which he was brought up : — 

But I, the thrice imprisoned, try to troll 
Strains of the song of night, which fill with dole 
My blindness, my confinement and my 
flesh — 

The sordid habitation of my soul. 

Howbeit, my inner vision heir shall be 
To the increasing flames of mystery. 

Which may illumine yet my prison’s cell. 
And crown the ever living hope of me. 

Mr. Rihani has produced a great book which 
deserves to be well and widely read by those who 
would understand something of the perennial 
Oriental mind. 

R. C. Temple, 


Eably History of Vaishxavism in South India 
by Professor S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar. 
Madras University Special Lectures. Oxford 
University Press : Madras, pp. x and 112. 
This little book is the outcome of a suggestion 
from Sir George Grierson that Vaishnava 
Literatxire should be made better known to the 
European public, and in effect is a critical exami- 
nation of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s Vaishnavism, 
Saivism and Minor Religions, conducted in the 
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spirit. iK>t of mere eontrovorsy, but of assistance 
towards the knowledge of the truth of the facts. 
There is a good index. 

Tho tirst lecture deals with the definition and 
general explanation of Vaishnavism, and I may 
say at once that, all the lectures being given by 
a Hindu to a Hindu audience, a general knowledge 
of Hinduism is presupposed. The author sums 
up the fundamental idea of Vaishnavism 
thus : — ’■ It is contained lu one verse of Tiruiua* 
lisai Alwiir which may l^e freely rendered : ‘ Lot 
thy grace be for me today ; let it come tomorrow : 
let it wait still longer and come sometime after; ' 
Th\ grace I am sure is mine ] am certain. ' 
() Xarayana, I am not without Thee, nor art Thou i 
without me,' ” Here speaks true philosophy 
Hinduism. 


5th, vihich would put him before Kulasekhara? 
probably in the Srli centui’y or even earlier. 

To this view the Professor inclines. 

The last lecture deals with Poygai, Bhiit attar 
and Pey, the earliest of the Alwars in general 
estimation, the fourth being Tirumalisai. The 
first three are placed in the 2nd century a.d., and 
the traditional order is adopted as probable. 

This question of the dates of the Vaishnava 
Alwars has a far greater importance to history 
than would at first ajjpear. for on it depends the 
wider question of the respective dates for the liae 
and development of tht' two great varieties of 
philosophic Hinduism — the Saiva and the Vaish- 
nava, Professor Krishna^\^ ami Aivangar's book 
is a valuable contribution towards the solution 
of this important matter of historv. 


'^riie Professor holds Vaishna\i-,m to be the 
direct offspring of the «,loc*tnne of lihakti or Devu- , 
tioual Faith and agrees wu b Professor Bhandarkar 
that it is traceable to “the age of Buddhism and i 
Jainism,’' i.e. to the earliest historical times. He | 
holds aBo that the doetriue originated in the Xorth, * 
wa^ elaborated in the South and sent back in j 
a more realistic reflex wave which swept over the | 
whole land of India." The Vaislmava teacheis | 
were (irstl\ tlie Ahvar'^, the po]'mlar pot't- saints ; 
(it'^ distiiig niched from the Xayanmai"^ of the 
Saivas). and secondly the Aoharyas or professional 
propagandists. The former are ]ilaced between 
tlio r>th and 12tli eenturios a.d. 

A- the history of \'ai~'bnavism m the South is i 
ue<M-ssaril\ the ''t ory of the Twelve Alwars. the t 
romaiuinu leptm-e^ ai-e natuially de\ored to a 
critical exannu.uiou of tliton Tht' eiucia! names 
f< ir histi^rical pmpose'. amnitu the Alwei*'' are tl\('>se 
of the Alwar Kulasf-khara and Xam Aiw\'a\ and 
the r>>eoon<i and thiid lectures are re-'pectively 
devoted to these two names. The usual date 
for Kula'^ekhaia h the 12t]i or cn eu l:Ph century 
A.i> . but Piofessor Ki nhnaswami Ai\ an^idr argues 
that the true period is more likely to be the 10th 
century. Some space i^ given tv liis identifica- 
tion. a matter obviously bearing on his date, and 
finally he is. placed 7th in the chronoUfgical order 
of the Aluars». 

More Icuend has growm around the name of Nam 
Ahvar (really a nickname arising out of his popu- 
larity and the reverence felt for him. and meaning 
' Our Alwar*) than round that of any other, and 
for serveral reasons of belief }fe is popularly placed 
last of all. This- position the book strongly 
controveits, taking up the arguments in support 
of ir one by one and critically examining them. 
The old authority, Vedanta Desika, places him 


R. C. Temple. 


The Li\GaNU3asana of Vamana with thr 
author's own commentary. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Indexes by Chimanlal D. Dalai. M. A. 
{Central Library, Baroda). Price Six annas. 

This is the sixth volume of the ‘<^3aekwad'.s Ori- 
ental Series,’ for the publication of which lovers of 
Sanskrit literature are indebted to His Highness the 
Maharaja of Bar odd The present wmrk is a small 
book ot oil I lie gtui'ler,' of Sanskrit nouns. 

An incorrect edition (d it w as published by Prof. 
Peterson in his tlurd report in search of Sanskrit 
MSS. The present volume give^ a critical edition 
of the text. As fc»r rlie commentary, now pub- 
li^he^l tor rlie tir-t tim^. tluTr* are inanv lacnr.fe. 

Disciis-.mg the dat*' of th*' author, the learned 

editor has eomt* to the following conclu>ions : (1) 

That Vainana. the author of the pie^cnt wurk> 
whicli (pmte-. Magha and Banabhatra. is most pro- 
bably identical with the author of the Kds(kd and 
with the author of Kdr-fidlahkuri ^ut mrrtti which 
t|Uotes v(T-es from the work^ of Magha. Bliavabhuti. 
and Bhaiuinarayana and which was quoted 
by Anandavardhana (about 857-84 a.d.). (2) That 
tliis Jama or Buddhist Kashmirian scholar was 
identical with the Vamana who, according to Kal- 
hana, was one of the learnerl ministers of king Java- 
pida of Kashmir (77H.S07 a. d.). (3) That he Uft 
Kashmir, most probably on account of the oppres* 
sion of The king (as described in the BdjatQ,aitCjini 
IV. 634-7) and went to the court of Jagattunga 
(the Ra.shtrakuta king Oovinda III. 794-813 A. d.) 
for ho gives Jagattunga-sabha as an example in the 
0th Kdrikd of the present work and mentions 
the name of a village Sribhavana, which occurs 
also in the Vani Dindori and Radhanpur plates 
of the same king. 
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As to Mr. Dalai’s identification of our author 
with the author of the KcXoyXlahkarastitra. though 
there is no direct proof, there is no difficulty and 
the dale proposed suits well. But his idem ill cat ion 
of the present 'S'aniana w'ith Varnana tiie j 
author of the Kiigikd is not convincing. He has I 
overlooked the fact that Itsing (1590 a. d.) is said to 1 
Imve referred to the KdiikA ISir A. Stein. Xote<; ! 
on Rojataran jny JV. 197.) Hence, m spite of Dr. 
Hbhtling’s assent lo the current Kashmirian 
tradition that Varnana, the minister of Jayapf^a, 
is the autiior ot KXsika, this tlicory and it^ 


olfshoot. viz,, Mr. Dalai's theory that the three 
Vamanas are identical, cannot be accepted so long 
as Itsing’ s reference toKd^i.fcd cannot be explained 
away (as has been done with Magha’s reference 
to XffXsa in the verse anutsHtrapadanyafid), 

Tlie editor has also pointed out the important 
geographical names mentioned in it, e,g,, Varendra, 
Tirabhukti &c. But he has omitted to remark 
that our author names (p. 18) Khalntikaparvata, 
mentioned in the inscriptions of Asoka. 

SlTRENDRANATH MaJUMDAR SASTRt. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ISLA:\E as UXDERSTOOD IX the MALAY 
STATES. 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS 
19. Toddy Horse. 

11 July 1682. Translate of a letter from our 
Bramine Chendra Sheceriah > Brahman agent, 
Chandra ^ivdchdriyal and Mad ana Jr07n Codaloore 
[Kudalur], to ^he Right Worehipfull WUlia^n Gyfford 
Eeqr,, OoverhOr of Fori St. George. 1 am going to 
Porto Xovo, the Toddy [coloured, i.e., brownj horse 
is troubled with a paine in his breast and the 
Staggers, and the black horse is hipt [lame], for 
which reason no body w ould ride upon him, and 
they are b<»th in a bad condition, concerning w-hieh 
it may pleas© your Worship to order as you Shall 
thinck fitt. {Records of Fort St. George, Letters to 
Fort St George, 1682, vnl. II, p. 56.) 

K. C. T. 

20. The Company's premises at Ouddalore. 

11 August 1682. Letter from Robert Freeman 
and Council at Coralore [Culdalore, KUdalii/] to 
William Gyfford at Fort St George . We 

Shall now give you a short account of the 
Conimodiousness of our house, which is the best in 
Towuie next Seir Cawucs [Sher Khan] but no\vi&<> 
fitt for our Vmsinesse, built by [ ? for] an Idoly- 
trouB Jentue [ Hindu ] house and fitt only to 
worship the Devil in. It has l)eeii fur many years 
Tenented by batts, and pi tty they should have 
been disturbed, fur they have left such a smelling 
•avour behind them enough to [kill] Chrintians. 
The roomes are small and darke, and the doorc'; 
low and narrow to[oj little to get a bale in , soe 
that we must be forced to house the Companys 
goods in the Bankesall Codownes [warehouses at 
the wharf], which wdll be noe small Charge, besides 
the inconveniency; if we continue here, shall alter 
it the best way we can to make it of some use, 
which will be Chargable. though done with fruga- 

iit-y {Records of Fort St. George , 

LeHers to Fort St, George, 1682, vol. II, pp 69-70). 

R. C. T. 


1 The following extract from p. 17 of the Annual 
! Report of the British Agenc, Trengga^iu for 1918, is 
I illuminating and interesting as vouching for the 
j e.xisteiice of a Muhammadan g'^ru, perhaps from a 
I misunderstanding of the term g)(> <>. 

! “ Death of Vngku Soid, 

j “‘57. Ungku Said of Paloh, head of the Treiii^^ganii 
j Arab community and theological si hooLs, died on 
Sexitember 6th, a few hours after the arrival of 
^ the Commission from Singapore. He age was 
reputed to be 100 ; his descendants (who include 
L:reat-great-La'andchi!dren) certainly exceed that 
number. 

For the last forty years Ungku Said possessed, 
thniugbout the length of the East Coast, the re- 
putation of a ‘Saint ’ with semi -miraculous powers 
(particularly in the healing of disease); his home 
was an object of pilgriraag(‘ for Muhammadans 
from Uatani to Pahang; and hi.s family acquired 
threat wealth from the offerings of the pious. He 
\va-> roligious teacher (Guru) to the late Sultan.” 

K. C. T. 


JAX BADSHAH— JIMMY BRADSHAW. 

The accompanying cutting from the Times; 
June 2nd, 1919, discloses an excellent “Hob«on- 
.Tobson " and reminds one of the Theobald and 
Sophia of the Tliird Burmese War (1885-1889) 
which was the soldiers’ rendering of Thibaw and 
Suphayalat the names of the last king and queen 
of Burmah. 

‘‘Peshawar, May 20 (delayed). — The storm- 
petrel, Mullah Mir Sahib Jan Ihuishah, whom 
the troops call Jimmy Bradshaw, lias appeared 
at Bajaur, but was forced to leave. In 1915 
he induced a combined force of Mohmands and 
Sawis to try and throw over the Government 
with disastrous results. He recently visited the 
Mohmands, but the latter, who w'er© busy di\nding 
the loot obtained at Dakka, dismissed him, — 
Reuter."* 


R. C. Temple. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE XIZaM vSHAHi KINGS OF AHMADNAGAR, 
By LIEtJT.-COLONEL T. W. HAIG, C.SJ., C.H.E. 


{Coniimifd from p. 106.) 

LXV. — An account of the second treaty entered into by TbrIhim Qutb ShaH \sttii 
Husain NizIm vShah, and of the STRENOTHENiNfi of the bonds of frtendshif 
between them by a matrimonial ALLIWCE. 

A.D. 1561. It has already been mentioned that 'Ali 'Adil >Shah had suceeedcd, v. ith 
the assistance of Sadashivaraya , in recovering of the fortress of Kaliyani from 

the officers of Husain Nizam Shah ^nd IJusnin Nizam Shah constantly revolving plans 
for the capture of the fortress. Qasim Beg and Maulana Tnayat-ullah^^- now considricd 
that it would be wise to renew the alliance with lorahiin Qutb Shah and to cement it ])y 
bestowing one of Husain's daughters on him in marriage ; and they tendered this advice to tlie 
kin^. Husain Nizam Shah, having regard to the exigencies of the situation, agreed to the 
proposal, and an ambassador was sent to open negotiations w ith Ibrahim Quth Shah. Il 
was agreed that both parties should meet before the forties*^ ( f Kaliyani aiAi should fii>t 
celebrate the marriage and then lay siege to the fortres>. and capture it. AAter tlie 
settlement of the terms of the treaty, the two kings met at Kaliyrmi. wheie the marriage 
was celebrated, and then laicl siege to the fortress (A.D. 1562). 

When "All *Adil Shah heard that Husain Nizam Shah and Ibrahim Quth Shah wen 
besieging Kaliyani. he w as much perturbed and could devi^c• no remedy but a second ai)peal 
to Sadashivaraya. He therefore had rccour-e to him, and that accursed infidel marched with 
a mighty axTiiy towards Kaliyani. When ‘Ali Bar id Shah bean I that Sadashivaraya w 
marching on Kaliyani-. he also collected his forces and marched from Bidar and joined him. 
and when Ibrahim Qutb Shah heard of the approach ni the army of Yijayanagar, he fli>- 
rega.rded the bond wliich bound him to Uiitain NizAm Sh Vc ac.d, follow inu his former prac- 
tice, broke faith and left Husain Nizam Sbfdi an.djoin.od the army of Vijayanagar. Hu.saiu 
Nizam Shah was now much perturbed, and perceiving that h(‘ could not }IOs^i]^ly. witli 
his small army, w ithstand the great hosts of the enemy, reneated to AlmaTlnagar. Y’htn 
the news of his retreat reached SadadiivcU-aya he, w ith ‘All ' \d\\ Shah. Iliralilm Qutb Shah 
and ‘AH Barid Shah marched on AHmadn^gar. Hn^-ain, Nizam Shah despaired of being- 
able to offer Cv successful resistance in Aluuadinigar and. alter leaviitg a ]-icked garrison ir. 
the fort, retired to Junnan' Ihe allies then enca-nper^ ladon' Abmadnacrar ai>d again du! 

U3 Mtiulaua 'InayatuUali had ivtunicd the -erviLe ui l£i lu Ni :aiii Shah while the allies were 


bssieging Ahiiiadiiagar. and had been the priucipal chauuel (if c uiniumucation between Ibrahim QuM> 
Shah and the garrhon. It -wa- lie that inspired this foolishly provooativo policy. It was in the bef^innintr 
of A.H. 970 {Sei>toniber or October, 1562) that Hu-ain and Ilirahim met at Kaliyani. and Jamal Bibr 


daughter of the formet, was married to th? latter- Sayrid -AU fail^ to mention HuscmX m.^^iortunes before 
hisretreaton AVmadnagarcmdJuimaranddambr^F.rahimQiu!) Shhh. When Knsaiu heard of the ap- 
proach of ‘All ‘Adil Shah, who had l^een joined i>y Bnrh.hi Tmad Shah or rath,>r Tuf.il (who resent >d 
the murder of Jahmigir Wim). and ‘Ah Darld Shah aiel > -iashivar.'o-a., h-end i' iri'um (Jurl^ Shah marched 
to attack them. Husain found himself opii n. tha Huitlu- while bn-alu u was oppO:,el to 
the Muhammadan aUie-, and appaiviitiy retr-ac-d b -lore th*ni Hu nun lust most of Ins artillery, on 
which he chiefly relied, in the deep mire, and it was captured by tiie Hiudiu. Ibrahim Quth Shah's camp 
was attacked, but was saved bv the exertions of his minister, Mnuafa Khan ^Vrdistani, Hiwain and ihra- 
him then retreated towards Ahmtdnagar. At Ausa Ibrahim i-,it H isain and retuniod to Gokonda , 
while Husain continued his march to Ahm3diiagar and then' e to Jannar.— F. ii. 215. 
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the inddels and accursed poh theist^ stretch forth their hands to vex the unfortunate Miis- 
: iius and i^limdered all that they could find in and around the city. When the Muslims had 
tuidured the oppi'cssion of the infidels fot' a time and were reduced to the utmost straits, 
Malika-yi-Jahau. Malik-i-Huiuayim Bibi Aunuia, tlie king's mother, who was then in the 
fortress of Ahmadnagar. sent a message to Ibrahim Qutb .ShahA^'^ to say that the whole of the 
land of Islam wafs groaning under the oppression of the idolatois and that it ill became 
Muhammadan sovereigns to instigate iciolators to persecute Muslinis. This message took 
eifect on Ibrahim Qutb Shah and stimulated his religious zeal and his jealousy for the faith, 
so that he resolved to retreat and to be no lon.ger a party to the o])pression of Muslims. He 
therefore went to Sadashi\'araya and complained of the <lisorgajiization of his army and 
of the great delay in the siege of Ahmadnagar, saying that it was imj)Ossible to foresee 
w hat the end of the campaign w ould be, or w hen it w ould come, seeing that Husain Nizam 
Shah would not meet them in the Held, but ihat he feared that the army might become 
disorganized and suffer a defeat. He then recomnuuided that one of three courst^s 
should be followed (1) that the expedition should ]>e abandoned for that year and that 
each of the allies should withdraw' to his own country, returj>mg in the follow ijxg 
year to attain the object which they had in view , (2) that he himself should be allow ed 
to w ithdraw to his own kingdom in order that he might rewganize his army and rejoin 
the allies when he had conqdeted this task, or (3) if it was desired to press the siege 
that 'Adil Shah, on whose behalf the expedition had been undertaken, should make 
loans to the allies to enable them to reorganize their armies. Sadashivai aya and his 
brother Eltamraj approved of these proposals, and whed Ibrahim Qutb Shah had said 
V. cis communicated to 'AH 'Adil Shah. *Ali 'A<lil Shah was strongly in favour of 
the eontiiiiiance of the siege, but his avarice [ueventul him Irom ace<‘pting tlie thiid 
proposal a!id lie therefoi'c returjKd dcHnite uj^swer. 

A.n. 1663. At sunrise on the following day, Ibrahim Qutb Shah jnaulud w ith his ai my 
on his return to Golconda. ami when Sadcisbivaraya. who also was wtaiy ol the interminable 
siege, heard of his departure, he too retired w ith the army of Vijayaiiagar to his ow ii 
flominion.s, and AH 'Adil Shah w ascom])elled to retire an ithout haviitg attained his object, 

Sayyid 'All ^eem.s to have confoundt^d the two different invar^ions of the Ahmadnagar kingdom 
by the Hmdus. Ibrahim Qiitlj Shah wa> now with neither army, having retired to Ciolconda. After 
fniitiebrily liebieging Al madnagar f(»r a short tune, the allies followed Husain towards Juimar, butAvere 
60 harassed by Husain's light troops and s<3 apprehensive of being ovei taken by the rainy season (May, 
loGH) that they retired to Ahmadnagar. Heie Sadashivaraya's army eneamped in the bed of the 8ina. 
The rains bioke and the river came dow n in flood, carrying down with it 300 of Sa dash ivar aya 's elephants 
and 12,000 of his cavalry. After this disaster he and All V\dii Shah retired to their own kingdom.-F. ii, 
68, 333 ; B.8. 86 ; T.M.Q.S, 

Burhaii Ni/am Shah 1. had tir^i set the example of ealiing upon Vijayaiiagar to intervene in 
the ti^uarrels of the ^Muhammadan Kings, of the Dakaii, when, in lo52j he formed an alliance with the 
Hindu state against Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah J., and he eould not, therefore, justly complain of ‘AJi ‘Adil 
onah ff>r following the same disastrous pi»Iiey; but the behaviour of the Hindus during the tw'O invasions 
of Ahmadnagar scandalized all .Ahislims. They lodged, worshipped their idols, and played their music in 
the mosques, and ravished Muhammadan women. Sadashivaraya behaved as though he were the overlord 
of all the Muhammadan kings, and the Hindu soldiers openly scoffed at them as his vassals. On his w^ay 

back to Vijayaiiagar, he compelled All' Add Shah to cede the districts of Hippargi and Akalkot, and 
Ibrahim Qutb Shah to surrender the forts and districts of KoviJakonda, Pangul, and Ghanpura. Ever since 
lus first aUiance with ‘Ali - Adil Shah he had treated the envoys of the Sultana as the agents of vassals, 
rviusing them seats at court and making them run beside his horse. F. ii. tiO. 
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Thus the country was relieved of the oppression of the infidels by means of the wisdom 
and wise policy of the Malika-yi-Jahan, and the Muslims again breathed freely after 
their intolerable sufferings at the hands of the idolaters. 

WTien Husain Nizam Shah was relieved of his anxiety with regard to the infidels, he 
returned to his capital and devoted all his attention to making reparation for the suffering 
which they had caused and to devising plans which would prevent their repeating their 
insolence. 

JjXYl . — ^An account of the causes of the uprooting and overthrow of Sad\shi- 
varaYA, the chief of the infidels, by God’s predestination, and by means 

of Husain NizIm ShIh. 

A.D. 1664. When Husain Nizam Shah had rest from settling the affairs of his kingdom 
and restoring peace and plenty to all his subjects, he bethought himself that both merit and 
profit were to be gained by the inauguration of a holy war against the infidels of Vijayanagar, 
and he devoted all his attention to preparations for the conflict. 

Sadashivaraya was distinguished above all the kings of Vijayanagar for the strength of 
his army and for his power and was puffed up with pride owing to the extent of his domi- 
nions. He possessed the whole of the kingdom of Vijayanagar with its sixty sea-ports. Its 
length was near 600 league’s and its revenue 120,000,000 hurts and that accursed infidel had 
reigned over this kingdom for a long time. From the time of the prophet, no Muhammadan 
king had attempted to subdue this kingdom, but all had sought the friendship of its kings 
and had treated them with courtesy.^ But Sadashivaraya, in the pride of his power, 
had broken the treaties which he and his predecessors had made with the sovereigns of Islam, 
and had invaded the territories of Islam and deluged them in blood, and had destroyed the 
dwellings of Muslims and slain large numbers of them. Now, therefore, Husain Niz4m Shah 
determined to be revenged on him and took counsel with his advisers as to the best means 
of overcoming the enemies of religion and of the faich. His counsellors, chief among whom 
were Qasim Beg and Maulana Tnayatullah, applauded the king’s intention, but said that 
it was impossible to attack Sadashivaraya with any hope of success so long as an alliance 
existed between him and ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah, and advised the king to open negotiations with 
‘All ‘Adil Shah. The king then, by the advice of the counsellors, first approached Ibrahim 
Qutb Shah on the subject of an alliance of the Muhammadan sovereigns, and Ibrahim Qutb 
Shah, who was delighted with the idea, sent Sayyid Mustafa l^an, one of his chief amirs, 
to Ahmadnagar to carry on negotiations. Sayyid Musufa I^an went on from Ahmadnagar 
to Bijapur and there set himself to induce ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah to join the league. He said 
that it was common knowledge that the Dakan, even when it was subject to the rule of one 
powerful king, always suffered from the inroads of the idolaters, and that now that the 

146 This misstatement is so palpable as to be ridiculous. The author has himself chronicled the 
numerous wars between the Bahmani kingdom and the Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar. No Bahmani 
King had been able to subdue Vijayanagar, and fortune was not constant, but the balance of success was 
largely in favour of the Muhammadan Kingdom. 

Historieuis naturally disagree in the assignment of the honour of being the prime mover in the con- 
federacy against the * infidels.* Firishta, the historian of Bijapur, assigns it to ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah, but the 
author of the T.M.Q,S, agrees with Sayyid ‘ Ali in assigning it to Hiisain Niz&m Sh^. Sayyid Ali naturally 
omits to mention that it was *Ali ‘Adil Shah who threw down the gauntlet to Sadashivaraya by sending 
an envoy to Vijayanagar to demand the retrocession of the Raichfir Duab and the districts of Hippargi 
and Akalkot. The envoy was received with gross discourtesy and expelled from the city, whereupon 
^Ali ‘Adil Sh&h declared war on Vijayanagar* 
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country was divided between three kings it was evident that the lives and property of 
Muslims, would be always at the mercy of infidels — a state of affairs which was neither pleasing 
to God. nor acceptable to His people. He said further that rulers should earnestly consider 
how they would answer to Gk)d for neglect of their duty in protectii^ His people, and that 
it now behov.d the princes of Islam to sheathe the sword of intestine strife and to form 
an alliance among themselves and cement it by intermarriage, in order that they might act 
as one against the infidels. 

These arguments took effect on ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah, and his anxiety regarding Husain 
Nizam Shah was removed. It was agreed that the alliance between Bijapur and A’.imadnagar 
should be cemented by intermarriage, and that Chand Bibi (daughter of Husain Nizam Shah) 
should be given in marriage to ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah, and Falaii Cibi Hadya Sultan, sister of ‘AU 
‘Adil Shah, to ShahzMa Murtaza, afterwards Murtaza Nizam Shah I. These marriages 
were celebrated amidst general rejoicings, the people regarding them as an earnest of future 
peace and prosperity. When the festivities had come to an end, Husain Nizam Shah bes- 
towed the fortress of Sholapur on Chand Bibi as dowry, and delivered the keys of the 
fortress to Ali ‘Adil Shah. It was then agreed that the three kin’.s snould meet with their 
armies at Sholapur in the following year and should march against the infidels. They th(n 
separated and employed the interval in coUecting and strengthening their forces. 

In the following year,i*^ ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah and Ibrahim Qutb Shah, having collected very 
large armies, met at Sholapur, and Husain Nizam Shah, as soon as he heard of their 
meeting at Sholapur, set forth from Ahmadnagar at the head of a numerous army to join 
them. On his arrival at Sholapur, on Jamddi-ul-awvjal 8, he gave audiences to ‘Ali ‘Adil 
Shah and Ibrahim Qutb Shah, and on the 20th of the same month, the three kings marched 
from Sholapur towards the kingdom of Vijayanagar. They marched to the vdlage of 
Talikota, situated n^ar the Krishna river, and, when they arrived there, found that the 
passage of the river, which w^as wider than tw'o arrow-flights and w'as very de^p, w^ould 
be most difficult. 

When the Raya of Vijayanagar heard of the meeting of the Sultans and of their march 
towards his kingdom, he resolved to march to meet them. He sent his youngest brother, 
Venkatadri, with 20,000 horse, 1,000 elephants, and 100,000 foot as an advanced guard, to 
the Krishna, to hold the fords and prevent the passage of the Muslims, and he sent his other 
brother, Eltamraj, following him, with 12,000 horse, 1,000 elephants, and 200,000 foot, 
and he himself followed Eltamraj with a great host;^^^ and the three Hindu armies met on 

1*6 This sensible arrangement might have been expected to terminate the perennial dispute regard- 
ing this fortress, but it only put it to rest for a time. Chand Bibi bore no sons to ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah, who was 
succeeded by his nephew, Ibrahim II.; and when she ultimately returned to Ahmadnagar, the return of her 
dowry, that is to say the restoration of Sholapur, was demanded. The demand was jtistified by the 
Islamic law, but not by sound policy. 

1*7 The year h. 972. Jamddi-ul-awwal 8 and 20 of this year corresponded to Dec. 12 and 24, a.p. 
1564. Firishta does not mention the meeting at Sholapur on the earlier date, but says that the allies met 
near Bijapur on the later. The T.M.Q.S. agrees with him. 

1*8 The strength and distribution of the Hindu army at Talikota are thus given by Firishta (ii. 
250). (1) Right, under Tirumala, here called Eltamraj, and by Firishta Timr&j, consisting of 20,000 horse,. 

200.000 foot, and 500 elephants : (2) centre, under Sad5shivaraya himself, consisting of 37,000 horse, 

600.000 foot, and 1,000 (elsewhere 2,000) elephants : (3) left, under VenkatMri, consisting of 25,000 horse, 

200.000 foot, and 500 elephants ; in aU 82,000 horse, 900,000 foot, and 2.000 (or 3,000) elephants. Sayyid 
‘Ah says that Venkatadri commanded the Hindu right, and on this point the T.M.Q.S. agrees with him. 
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the banks of the Elrishna, and encamped by a village opposite to the ford apt for the passage 
of the Muslims. They occupied posts opposite to all the fords and thus prevented the 
passage of the Muslims. 

When the Sultans of the Dakan learnt that all the fords were guarded, they sent a 
reconnaissance patrol of sharpwitted and experienced men to discover another ford; 
but this patrol, after a careful recoimaissance, reported that there were but three fords, 
and that the best and shallowest of these was that which lay immediately before the 
allied armies, but that all three were carefully and strongly guarded by the infidels, who 
had thrown up entrenchments and batteries over against them. Husain Nizam Shah then 
desired his advisers to devise a plan for the passage of the river, but they were unable to do 
so, and counselled a retreat. Husain Nizam Shah himself then said that it was best that the 
allied armies should march along the bank of the river to search for another ford. Accord- 
ingly, on the next day the armies marched a day^s march along the bank and on the following 
day marched again along the bank. The infidels, fearing lest the allies should thus discover 
another ford, marched abreast of them along the other bank, and deserted the main ford. 

LX VII. — An account of the passage of the river by the allies and 
OF the battle with the infidels. 

As it had been decreed by God that the armies of Islam should be victorious over the 
infidels, it followed that when the Muslims, by the direction of Husain Nizam Shah, marched 
along the river bank, the infidels deserted the best and most practicable ford over the river, 
the only ford by which the Muslims could hope to cross in safety. A body of troops from the 
allied army was sent back to the deserted ford, and traversed the distance with such speed 
that they did three days^ march in one day. With them was Husain Nizam Shah, who, on 
his arrival at the deserted ford, immediately crossed the river with the force accompany- 
ing him and was followed by the whole army of Islam, 

W'hen Sadashivaraya heard of the passage of the river by the Muslims, which seemed 
to be a presage of their success, he was much perturbed and alarmed; but it occurred to him 
that as the three kings had marched with such speed, a large part of their armies and of their 
baggage must have been left behind, and that if he marched immediately against those 
who had crossed the river, he would have a good chance of success. 

When Husain Nizam Shah heard of the approach of the infidels, he was overjoyed 
at the prospect of encountering them and drew up the allied armies in battle array. ^Ali 
‘Adil Shah commanded the right and Ibrahim Qutb Shah the left, while Husain Nizam 
Shah in person commanded the centred 

When Sadashivaraya and the Hindu army became aware of the readiness and zeal of 
the warlike armies of Islam, they w^ere terrified and decided not to fight on that day but to 
make the most of their last day of dominion and power. They therefore withdrew from the 

U9 According to Firishta and the other authorities (T.M.Q.S,, B,S., and H.A,), the allies marched, 
along the river bank for three days, and then, suddenly turning back, returned by one day’s forced march 
to their starting point. Their advanced guard crossed the river, unopposed in, the evening, and the rest 
of the army during the night. Before the morning they had advanced towards Sadashivaraya’s camp, 
about ten miles from the river. 

150 All authorities agree as to the positions occupied by the three kings, and from Husain Nizam 
Shah’s commanding the centre, the post of honour, it is evident that he was regarded as the leader of the 
allies. Sayyid ‘Ali has omitted to mention that ‘Ali Barid Shah was with Ibrahim Qutb Sluih on 
the left. According to the B.S., Burhan Tm^d Shah had been invited to join the confederacy but refused 
owing to his resentment of the murder of Jahangir ^an by Husain Nizam Shah, It was, of course, Tufal 
Sian, and not Burhan himself, who refused. 
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field, and Husain Nizam Shah and the other two Sultans took advantage of their unwilling- 
ness to fight to allow the armies of Isl§.m time for repose, and rested that night in 
anticipation of the morrow’s battle. 

On the following day, which was Friday, Jamddi-us-sdnt 2,'®' Husain Nizam Shah 
again drew up the allied armies, at sunrise, in battle array. The right, as before, was com- 
manded by ‘All ‘Adil Shah, the left by Ibrahim Qutb Shah, and the centre by Husain 
Nizam Shah himself. Sl^n, one of the chief amirs of Ahmadnagar, was posted, 

with a force of mounted Khura^ni archers, in advance of the centre. The elephants with 
their banners were drawn up at intervals in the main line of battle, their tusks being armed 
with sharp sword blades. 

The allied armies, full of spirit, then began to move against the hosts of the enemy. 
Sadashivaraya had placed the wings of his army under the command of his two brothers and 
commanded the centre in person. He now summoned his brothers and his chief officers 
and encouraged them to make a resolute stand against the Muslims, saying that he had 
attained the age of eighty years without having disgraced himself and that he did not wish 
to be disgraced by cowardice at the end of his life. He said that anybody who was 
overcome by fear was free to depart while there was yet time, and to save his life. The 
Eaya’s brothers and their 30,000 horsemen swore that they would fight to the death.^®^ 

The armies met at midday. IM4s Iffian first charged the enemy with his Khuras4ni 
horse and slew large numbers of the infidels. 

(To be contmued.) 

A SHORT NOTE ON POLYANDRY IN THE JUBBAL STATE (SIMLA). 

By hem CHANDRA DAS GUPTA, M.A., F.G.S. 

From a study of the Hindu epic Mahdbhdrata, it is quite clear that the polyandrous 
form of marriage was allowable even in the higher strata of the ancient Indian 
Society. This custom, though completely absent among the cultured peoples of modern 
India, has not altogether disappeared from the country, and in some parts of the 
Himalayas and of Southern India, it is the prevailing form of marriage even now . 
In his work dealing with the history of human marriages, Westermarck has 
given an account of the system of polyandry found in different parts of India A 

151 Jan. 7, 1565. Firishta does not give the exact date of the battle, but according to the T,M.Q,S. 
and the H.A. it was fought on Jamddi us^sdni 20 (Jan. 23, 1565). 

162 This account of Sad5shivar5>ya's attitude differs widely from that given by Firishta (ii., 74), who 
says that he was carried into the field in a litter and replied to his advisers, who suggested that it would 
be more seemly to mount a horse, that he saw no occasion to mount a horse for such child’s play, as the 
enemy wovild certainly flee at once. He also issued orders (F., ii, 250) that ’AU Adil Shah and Ibrfihim 
Qutb Shah should be taken alive, that he might imprison them for life, but that he required the head of 
Husain Nizam Sh^. After the battle had begun he descended from his litter and took his seat on a 
splendid thi one which had been set up for him, and caused piles of gold and silver money and jewels to be 
spread before him, announcing that the successful valour of his troops should be rewarded on the spot. 

1 Westermarck : The history of human marriage, pp. 452-457. Weetermarck’s statement, in some 
cases, requires modification. He has noted the existence of polyandry among the Ehasis (op. cit. p. 452). 
According to Fischer, on whom Westermarck depended for this information, polyandry is very rarely 
practised among the Khasis {Jour. As. Soe., Bengal, Vol. IX, pt. ii, p. 834), but the evidence of Fisoher 
is not reliable, for according to Colonel Gurdon, ‘ * There is no evidence to show that polyandry ever existed 
among the Khasis ” {The Khasis, p. 77). According to Man, the authority quoted by Westennarok for 
polyandry among the Sontixals (op. cit,, p, 453) ‘When the elder brother dies, the next younger inherits 
the widow, children, and all the property.’ — (Sonthalia and the Sonthals : p. 100.) 
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Avhile Mr. Iyer also pii]>lishecl short iiotc^ rogarding this form of marriage in parts 
of Southern Indio .2 

It has been stated by \\ esterinarek that polyandry is apparently unknown in the hills 
ol the Simla Superintendeney’k Init later investigatio]»s have showi that the almve state- 
ment is not correct, lliiis ve tii d it mentioned that, so far as the Punjab is concerned, 
the system of polyaitdry is in. vogue in. the Kiihi Sii])-Division, the Bashar, Xahan, Maixli 
and Suket states, though the custom has completely died out amongst the Jats> The 
existence of polyandry among the Jats is to ])0 traced to the writing of Kirkpatrick,^ but it 
appears from a careful study of liis ])aper that the custom referred to by Kirkpatrick is not 
a marriage but a sort of licensed cohabitation w ith the husbaiKTs brothers. In the Punjab 
hilhstates, apolyaudroiis form of mairiage does not seem to be confined to the lower castes 
only, but such marriages are also found among the Brahmans.^ 

A study of the census report of 1911 show s that the information tnat has been recorded 
legarding the polyandrous form of marriage as it ijrevails in the Simla hilhstate>s is of a very 
general nature without any reference to the peculiar customs which may be found in the 
different areas. During the summer of 1919, in the course of a trip that 1 took from Simla 
to the Ohorpeak, 1 had an opportunity of coming across polyandrous people, and the detailed 
informatiom gathered from some of them regarding the tyx^e of polyandry m \ogue in the 
dubbui State, is ]uiblidied deiow . It will appear from the se(piel that the polvandrv 
practised there is of the usual iVateriial ty[)e. 

There is now a grow ing tendency in different parts of India, both in the North and in 
the South, against this form of marriage. My chief aim in publishing this short note is 
to draw the attention oi the public to the prevalence of polyandry in certain parts of India, 
so that during the census of 1921. the census ofticers may do their level Ijest to gather all 
information regarding the different types of polyandrous marriage, as it prevails in 
different }>arts of India. 

In the Jubbul State polyandry is the prevailing form of marriage among the Kanets 
The marriage is not attended with any religious cei*eniony. After the selection of the 
bride, a dowry is paid to the father or, in case the father is not living, to the guardian of 
the girl, who becomes the joint-wife of all the brothers who may be living at the time 
of the marriage, and a brother who may not be horn at the time of the marriage of his 
elder brothers has no claim to be the husband of a wife already wedded hv his elder 
brothers. The wife is usually escorted to her new house by the eldest or the elder 
brother, as the case may be, and she is usually accompanied by a few relatives including 
a brother, if possible. At the house of the husbands some ceremony takes place inclu- 
ding a feast in which the friends and relatives of the husbands are entertained. It is 
necessary that at this time all the brothers who are going to be the husbands of a common 

2 The Cochoi tnbes ond : Vol I, pp, UU (Mamians), 173 (Panans), 182 (Vilkurpus) ‘^09 

(Kamyaus and Paiukkam), 301 (Thaiidausi) and 34 0 (Kamiualan,^). 

3 Op. ck., p. 450. Tins is quoted on the authority of Dunlop's Hunting tn the Himalayas, p \si 
A similar expression also oeeurb in Balfour's Cyclopcedia of India, Eastern and Southern Asia 
ed., Vol. IV, p. 020. 

4 Census of India, Vol. XIV; Punjab, pt. I; Report, 1911, pp, 287-289. 

5 Ind. Ant,, Vol. VII, p. 80. 

« The Census figures of 190l record the occurrence of 103 polyandrous marriages amon th 
Brahmans of the Bashar State, though the largest number is to be found among the Kanets (Pu ' I 
District Gazet,, Voi. VIII . Simla Hill States, 1911 ; Bashar State, p. 15). 
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wife must be present at the house, otherwise the marriage cannot take place. It is also 
necessary that the bride should be selected by all the brothers end if there is a difference 
of opinion regarding the selection, it may lead to an eventual division among the 
brothers. The wife usualh’ goes to her husbands in turn, e.g., with the eldest brother for 
the first night, with the second brother for the second night and so on. The children are 
assigned to their fathers according to seniority. Thus, if there are four husbands and 
four children are bom. the fathers hip of the first will be assigned to the eldest husband, 
that of the second to the second husban(\ and so on. If the number of children exceeds 
four, then the assignment will ag<Mn bfgin in the order in which it started, namely the 
fifth child will be assigned to the first husband, the sixth to the second and so on, and 
tliis assignment take< ]»lace irle'^pective of whether the child is a boy or a girl. It may 
b‘^ noted that among the polyandrous people of Sirmur i a similar custom prevails, while 
among the Kulus the custom regarding the fatherhood of the child is also similar, though 
there is some difference regarding the period of the partnership of the bed between the 
husband and the wife/ There is sometimes Jealousy among brothers or groups of bro- 
thers regarding the love of their joint-wife and this often leads to a separation among the 
brothers. When the brothers liv e in the joint possession of a common wife, they live in 
joint family and all the earnii?gs eoine to the eldest brother ^^ho manages the Avhole 
family. A brother cannot claim to be the joint owner of a wife with other brothers and 
at the same time have a second wife ail to himself. He must either share the second wife 
with all other brothers or must live separate from his other brothers and in possession of 
the second wife. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM OF SHIVAJI. 

FK SrftF:XDRAXATH SKX, M.A.. CALCUTTA 
( Continfifd from p. 136 . ) 

The Mantri shoubl carefully conduct the political and diplonmtic affairs of the 
kingdom. The invitation and the intelligence rlepartments are under him. 

He should look after the Districts and serve in war. He .slmulcl put his sign of 
a}>proval on official documents. (Seal) (item 1). 

The Sumant should have charge of foreign affairs. He should receive and entertain 
ambassadors from other kingdoms when they come. He should serve in war and put 
his sign of approval on state documents and letters. (Seal) (item 1).^- 

7 Balfour's Cyclopaedia of India, Eastern and Southern Asia (2ud Edition), Vol. IV, p. 628. 

8 In the course of a discussion which followed the reading of the paper of De Ujfaloy, Un Voyage 
dans V Hinvalaya occidental (ie Koulon, le Cachmire et le petit Thibet), the author made the following remarks 
regarding the poly andry among the Kulus : — 

Les parents, par example, vendent leur filie a six freres. Le premier mois, elle appartient au frere 
aiiie, le second, au frere cadet, etc. Le premier enfant est repute avoir pour pere le premier mari, le 
frere axue. {Bull, Soc. d Antnrop. 3rd 8er., \ p. 22 ^ 1882.) In some parts of India a different custom 
prevails. Thus, amonG? the Vilkurpus,, the children bom of a polyandrou.s union call all the brothers fathers 
without any distinction (Iyer : op. fit., Vol. I, p. 182). 

grrg ^ ami? qrm 

fwr^-r^r. ^ 

^ firg^ ?iPrprfH mm 5?r^‘rr ^4 mm [ ?rh>fr j 
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Besides the duties enumerated above, some of the eight Pradhans were in charge of 

extensive provinces. When they were away from the metropolis. 

They were in charge tJieir agents resided at the court. Sabhasad says that this appa- 
of provinces also. ® 

rently clumsy arrangement was made in response to the demand for 
good government. “ The kingdom was extended on four sides. How to carry on the 
governance of the kingdom ? Then in Moropant Peshwa's charge was placed the country 
from Kalyan and Bhivnadi, including Kola wan up to Saleri, the country above the ghats 
and Konkan. Lohagod and Junnar with the twelve Mawals from the pass of Haralya 
(was placed) under the Peshwa. Konkan fromChaul to Kopal, including Dabhol, Rajapur, 
Kudal, Bande, and Fond, was placed under Annaji Datto. The Warghat (country above 
the ghats) from Wai to Koj^al on the Tungabhadra (was) the province placed under 
Dattaji Pant Waknis. Dattaji Pant was stationed at Panhala. In this manner was the 
kingdom placed under three Sarkarkun^. Besides these, a fe^v (five to seven) Bramluxn 
Subadars were stationed in the Moghul provinces. They were kept under the order 
of the Peshw^a. The Sarkarkuns were to enquire into the needs and welfare of the 
forts and strongholds. But if Killedar and Karkims were to be appointed, the Raje 
himself should appoint, after personal scrutiny. If the Sarkarkuns found any serviceable 
soldier they should enlist him in excess of the fixed number of the quota (tainat). The 
agents of the Sarkarkuns should remain with the Raje, The Sarkarkuns should come to 
see the Raje (once ?) every year with the accounts and the revenue of their province.”^'^ 

t . 

^ 

^nfPT ffr 

^XT^ 

^T'rf ^xr€r. rTr 

qT|5 vmr ^^7. ^^xx, 

iTT^iprrr, x^x^^x ^ f r ef^ss: ^r?R- 

gFRq XX^^r^hx ^RfT • qmW 

43 Sabhasad, pp. 77-78. HtTTq?T 

RT^TR %Rr* ^ qrq^ fRoRr% qf^rqr^q f 

Rr% ^qRTd qr^r^, rwjt, qt|, qfR qRrqHq^V 

^x^^ RRf^ qrfqrnq HTRsnr qrtm f ^ qgq qrrnrr^ wrqpfRr 

RTqtq q^r- q^rsfrqqrfi q^qro^r ?fR qqRr ^xxkx 

nr#fNr ^ ^ krr qf^ ^r m q^R^rt 
^ ^i^qrR^Rf qrrqq qRRT qt^ ?5fqf ^ %q^ % qrf^RRr «Trq% ^x ^tsr 
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When Shivaji made this division of his territories and placed them under three of hm 
principal agents, we do not know, for Sabhasad does not give any date. But that tho 
Pradhana had still some districts under their charge and had to leave their agents 
or Multaliks at court during their absence in their respective provinces or on a distant 
expedition, even after the coronation, when the council had a better status than before, 
can be proved by the following entry in the memorandum already quoted — “ The 
Darathdars for going on an expedition (and the management of) Districts and market 
cities under the eight Pradhans, should all work in the name of the Huzur and carry on 
their correspondence in the same mann^ (as the Pradhans). When they would go on an 
expedition, the Mutaliks appointed for them should continue all their work. They should 
stay at the court. (Seal) (item 1).^^ 

It should be noted here, before we take leave of the eight Pradhans, that they could not 
Darakdars and their own subordinates. These were invariably appoint 

Mutaliks appointed as in the Peshwa period, by the supreme head of the state. Even 
by the king. Mutaliks who were apparently expected to act on behalf and in 

the interests of an absent minister, were not appointed by him, but b}’ the king. We do not 
know whether on such occasions, the approval of the officer affected was sought or not. This 
practice however was evidently borrowed from the Muhammadans. The Muhammadan rulers 
of Delhi required the provincial governors and generals on active service to leave their 
agents or Wakils at the imperial court during their absence on duty. These agents acted 
in the same manner, as the Mutaliks of Shivaji’s Pradhans, but they generally considered 
it their first duty to safeguard the inerests of their immediate masters. 

We may be permitted to state here that the number of cabinet ministers was by no 
means fixed. From Sabhasad 's list, already quoted, it appears that there were nine of them 
at the time of the coronation ; as the Amatya’s office was jointly held by two brothers, Naro 
and Ramchandra. Sambhaji dismissed, decapitated and imprisoned many of his father’s 
old servants. The vacancies caused by death and dismissal were not in all cases filled 
up. The number of cabinet ministers was therefore considerably reduced. To speak more 
accurately Sambhaji had no council at all. He ruled as he liked, and did not care to con- 
sult any one except his notorious favourite Kavi Kalush or Kavji, a Kanojia Brahman. 
He has been styled Chhandogyamatya in the papers of those times. The Pandit 
Rav in Shivaji’s time was entitled to the additional designation of Chhandogyamatya. It 
lias been however suggested that Kavikalush w^as not Sambhaji ’s Pandit Rav.^^ Kalush 
enjoyed so much influence and had so much power that he was for all practical purposes 
the prime minister of Sambhaji. When however the Rajmandal w as revived under Raja- 
ram, a new member was added, who superseded all others, both in status and pay. Pralhad 

We find similar accounts in Chitnia and Chitragupta. 

44 Sane, p. 359. 

^ jjvrnr ^ ?it^ ^ 'srr^ 




46 Bharat Itihas SemahodbidL Mandal — Varakik Itivriiia (1S37), p 111. 
does not accept this view. 


Mr. G. S. Sardessi however 
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Chitnis. 


Xiraji was appointed Pratinidhi or the king's vicegerent, at Jinji, during the struggle for 
national existence. Henceforth the Praiinidhi always held the first seat in the cabinet, 
until the rise of the Peshwas revolutionised the constitution of the Marat ha empire. 

Outside the cabinet but in no way inferior to the eight cabinet ministers, was the 
Chitnis or Secretary. Just below the Pradhans had stood Bal 
Prabhu Chitnis and Nil Prabhu Parasni> at the time cf Shivaji's 
coronation. The private secretary of an autocratic king naturally enjoys great influence 
and is a power behind the throne. Balaji Avji, Shivaji's Chitnis, was a man of exceptional 
ability. Not only did he perform the ordinary duties of his office, but he had been further 
entrusted with the exceedingly delicate task of taking down the behests of the great 
goddess Bhavani. communicated through Shivaji's mouth.^^ It is said that Shivaji had 
actually offered him a seat in the Rajmandal, but the modesty of the great Prabhu statesman 
stood in his way.^ - The duties of his office are thus enumerated by Malhar Ramrav Chitnis 
— ” The Chitnis Patralekhak will write ail royal letters and diplomatic correspondence 
Divining what is in the king's heart, he should at once cleverly put it into writing, 
discussing the various aspects of the case. He should write in such a manner that what 
is generally accomplished by Wciir and great exertions should be achieved by means of 
letters only. He should write answer to the letters that may come.”^^ In the memorandum 
])ublished by Rao Bahadur 8ane, we come across the following entrj^ under Chitnis. He 
should write all official letters and papers of the state. He should write answers to 
diplomatic letters. Sanads, grants, deeds and other orders, to be issued (to the officers in 
the) Districts should be written according to the separate regulations framed for the 
Fadni.si papers. On handnotes and papers of special importance there ^should be a seal or 
(the king's ownO signature only and no seal of the other officers. The Chitnis alone shotild 
put his sign, " (Seal) (item 1). Such were the duties that the Chitnis had to perform. 

Although in the above regulations the Chitnis is required to write all correspondence 
. and draw up all state documents, in ])ractice he was to a considerable 

poiidence shared bv extent relieved by others. Chit rag u pi a tells us that the Fadni.s 
other otftc or-. alone and no other official could issue deeds of Royal grant. All 

letters to the Provincial and District officers were written by the Chitnis, Avliile answeis 
to the letters from commanders of forts had to be written hv an officer called Gadnis. 


Sabhasa,(l, p. 84. L’hitnis, p. ll)2. 

•it Sabhasad Chitnis, Chit^-agupta and all old chronicles tell us that whenever Shivaji had to face 
any exceptional difficulty, the goddess Bhavani used to take possession of his body and tell him what he 
should do. As the king lay unconscious all the time, the behest of the deity was taken down by Balaji 
Avji. See also, H>sV^n) of thr Moratho peo^t/e by Kincaid and Parasnis, Rajwadyachi Gagobhatt> . 
published by K T. (iupte and Thakre’s Kodandcha Tanatkar. 2. Chitnis, p. 170. 

*•5 ^r55r*fr vrr^ *fr H>T=€r wgn ^ ?Ts!!ir=% ?frr 

% ?r»T^r ffr 

TSTwr q-vTprrffrw tt ^ ^qr liqr 

irrqr. 

49 Chitnis, p. it)8. ?Tq rmq^ ^?Tqr q trsrqim'qq F^irfiqT. 

qpTrqqnrq qj^^q =q5?:q^ qrrrq ^ 
qrerq qirq q qqr# qrq qrfrq^ ^ srorq- q# ^q qq qqrq r^iHr qqft qqr? r#. 

50 Sane p. y. B. p. 358. qpfr 5iq ?Tirqq Mfrfr- Trqrqfrrqqq q’rit rqr 

?iq^. ?rqqq qqq q^r^r f^r qrqr wqqr qrg’fq^Tf srrwTr^— <qrqqr^ f^g rqr- 
qr^q^qq qf^q ^qr ?qi?T q^qrqqrq q?^?rqr qr^ q^rq- 
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Letters to Foreign courts were sent from the Dabir s office, while the Parasnis had to 
write the letters to be addressed to the Emperor of Delhi, his Wajir and Muhammadan 
Potentates. 

Chitragupta however was not a contemporary of Shivaji. Mr. V. K. Rajw’ade has 
A Harm Jabta of described his work merely as an elaboration of Sabhasad's Bakhar. 
ChitniB’ duties. Xor do we get a complete list of the Chitnis’s official duties in 

Chitragupta. This want however has fortunately been removed by a Jabta of the first 
year of the coronation era. Here the Chitnis's and the Fadnis’s duties have been 
enumerated side by side. The document runs as follows : — 

A memorandum (enumerating) the wTiting work of the Chitnis,- of Kshatriva 
Kulavtans Shri Raja Shivachhatrapati, dated the first of Jaishtha, of the year I, of the 
coronation era. the Sambatsar being Ananda by name, of the letters and grant deeds to be 
issued when a new Inam is granted to any one : — 

Letters to the Talukdars. 

Do. to the iSubhas and Mamla officers ^ 

present and future. I Should be written by 

Do. to the Deshmukh, Deshpande and j the Chitnis. 

Zemidars. fj 

Of the letters to be issued when a village in Moksha or lands as a stipend are granted to 
any one. 

Letters to the Mokdams. 

Do. to the Talukdars. Should be written by the Fadnis. 

Do. to the Kamavisdars. ^ 

Do. to the Zemindars. { Should be written by the Chitnis. 

Excepting the above all letters of grants to any one should be written by the Chitnis. 
All answers, orders or diplomatic letters should be written by the Chitris. The Chitnis 
should also WTite reminders or notes about — 

1. Saramjams. 

2. Sanads relating to lands. 

3. Professional Rights. 

4. Inams. 

5. Assignments (Varats). 

The rules about the Chitnis's work and a memorandum about them all. including 
these relating to customs duties : — 

All kowds to be issued about lands to villages and provinces should be written 
by the Chitnis. The Fadnis should write the kowls or agreements about the 

‘*^1 Chitragupta s Bakhar (in the Kavyetihae Saugraha). pp. 104-105. ^ 

qfrrr ^ ^ iEr*ffq qrft f%qr 

«nCT 'ir^Fr^Tinr rwf 

g ^ f^^rohrir »rg f °r qK lr 

yqh: *rr>ff qr ^^H r qt< Rir qr^^fm q qfsncrfr q qra 
qqrqq rqw f^r^lr- mw-qm qt qr^qnq qr°ff 

?q«rqr qqgqfr ^ rntf? rjjpqr qr?qi?: qrq qWf f^rt- qr^rqqw 

q Twqiqr qr qirqqr nrqrfr qrq qrq^ qrq ^rqPi^rrjff f«fr^. qqnqqr?: q 

qiiWi-Tw q HqqRT % fqqi'q fq?Tqqr=q qrqqqiT rqr?r qt rq g F> Tgi qt'rf?rt . 
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contribution fixed (by the proper authorities) to be levied (in a foreign country). Of 
the Sanads of new officers, Kamavis, etc. — 

Those addressed to the officer should be written by the Fadnis. 

Those addressed to the Zemindars and others should be written by the Chitnis. 

All notes to be issued about Ghasdana. with notes about Fadfarmas. should be 
written by the Chitnis. 

Letters about revenue and fruit of the richest flavour for marriage ceremonies (in 
the Raja s house) should be written by the Chitnis. Of these, if the Chitnis has written 
letters about sanads for recovery of revenue from the Mahals, the Fadnis should mention 
in his letters that the said sanad has been recorded. If the balance of revenue considered 
unrecoverable has been realised, letters referred thereto should be addressed by the 
Chitnis and the remittance transfer of the shortage should be granted by the Fadnis. 

All notes of remission (with regard to the following) should be written by the 
Chitnis : — 

1. Of Land (revenue). 

2. When a remission of the dues (balance) is granted. 

3. When revenue is (conditionally) remitted for failure of crops, the revenue will 
be realised after inspection. 

All letters of (warning) or about the rights of possession of old Inams, Vatans, and 
Varshasans, that may be in force in Svarajya and foreign territories should be written by the 
Chitnis, enumerating the village and the name of the parties (interested). When Vatan is 
confirmed after due inquiries about (the proprietorship of) an old Vatan ; all letters about it, 
whether addressed to the Vatandar or Jilhedars and Subadars should be written by the 
Chitnis. (He) should (however) write after leaving space for any Harki or Sherni. that 
may have been promised. 

These gaps should be filled up by the Fadnis with his own hand, stating the amount ; 

If a new' Vatan or Inam is granted to anyone, the letter addressed to the name of the 
grantee should be wTitten by the Fadnis, stating the sum (of Rupees) taken. All other letters 
(in this connection) should be written by the Chitnis. 

When a Prayshchitta is prescribed, or a man is to be (re) admitted into his caste, order.s 
to the Joshis and letters to the Upadhyayas and Brahmans or Shudras, or to any body else, 
should be written by the Chitnis. Harki and Shela should be taken by the government for 
the Prayshchitta. The Fadnis should make an entry that so much has been realised (spe( i- 
fying the sum). All letters, if the transaction is to be made without any stipulation about 
money, should be the Chitnis's business ; the Fadnis will have nothing to do with them. If 
parties after quarrelling with each other, come for decision to the court, all letters according 
to the decision (of the court) about the Harki to be paid by the winning and Gunhegari to 
be paid by the losing party should be written by the Chitnis. The total of Harki and Gunhegari 
alone should be stated by the Fadnis. Letters about contribution, fines, Barkis and incomes 
(arising from) adultery cases should be written by the Chitnis. 

If an assignment cr Varat is made in any one's favour, and there is any delay in making 
it good, the Chitnis should write reminders, (requesting the officers concerned) to realise the 
money in accordance with the terms of the assignment. If an assignment is made of one 
hundred rupees and there is shortage of money in the Mahal (concerned), and a fresh assian- 
ment of fifty rupees, out of the entire sum, has to be made, it will be done by the Fadnis 
And if an assignment of one hundred rupees is once made, and it is returned, and a fresh 
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grant has to be made, the document is to be drawn up b^^ the Chitnis. If however any 
correction is to be made about the sum (literally if the sum is either more or less), the letter 
will be written by the Fadnis. 

All passports for travelhng and permission for establishing warehouses should be v^Titten 
by the Chitnis. Summons should be written by the Chitnis. Memoranda enumerating 
regulations for Watani Mahals Ports, and Forts, etc., should be written by the Chitnis. 
Letters about ammunition and clothes to be sent each year to the forts, strongholds or military 
outposts, or to be brought to the head-quarters from those places, should be written by the 
(.liitnis. If any objection is to be raised about these works, it is to be raised by the Fadnis. 

The Chitnis is to open the envelopes and read (to the king ?) the letters that may come, 
and to enclose and despatch letters. 

The memorandum of rules for regulating the price of things should be drawn by the 
Chitnis. 

If officers are sent from the head-quarters to villages, or stores, or Parganas, all letters 
to the District officer should be written by the Chitnis. 

All orders of conbscation of any one's property, or restoration of property to its owner, 
should be written by the Chitnis. 

Letters for conferring (the command of) forts and strongholds, etc., for settling a boun- 
dary, for imprisoning or releasing any one, should be written by the Chitnis. 

Letters of diplomatic intelligence should be written by the Chitnis. 

All letters in which the royal signature is to be inserted, handnotes and documents w ith 
seals, should be written by the Chitnis. All letters about the appcintment to the command 
of forts and .strongholds, grants of Saranjam Inani or Vataiis, or communication about any 
assignment, accompanied by the customary clothes of honour, should be written by the Chit- 
nis, as well as letters specif \'ing contribution, fine, Harki or subscription, and Xazar (to be 
paid by the addressee) He should also frame a list of these and send it to theDaftar. The 
officers there will accordingly make their accounts of income and e.xpenditure. Closed 
letters and handnotes should be written by the Chitnis ; no one except the Chitnis should 
put his sign in the handnotes. 

Kowls for settling (new^ inhabitants in any place) or authorising (any one to do a specified 
act) should be drawn up by the Chitnis. 

Letters for attaching or conferring a house, or iKuiicstcad, fuel, or rice lands, should be 
wTitten by the Chitnis.^- 

Besides the duties enumerated above, the Chitnis was in charge of the Abdar Khana 
and Saraf Khana also.'^’ 

In the document quoted above, the F^adnis is also mentioned with the 
Chitnis in their official relations. A subordinate Secretariat officer 
Potdar. great importance in Sivaji s time, the Fadnis rose to great 

powder and authority during the Peshwa ^'egime. The Potnis was 
respoasibie for the account of income and expenditure of the metropolitan treasury, while 
Hie Potdar was only an assay officer. 

52 Sanads and letters edited by Mawjee and Parasnis, pp. 127 to 130. 

53 Ibid , p. 125. 
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The eight Pradhans had under them, besides their staff, the ofBcers in charge of the 
The officers in eighteen Karkhanas and the twelve Mahals. What precisely their 


charge of the eighteen duties were 
Karkhanas and twelve 

we do not know. The eighteen Karkhanas and the 

^lahals. 

twelve Mahals were as follows : — 

The eighteen Karkhanas, 

1. 

Khajina. 

Cash. 

2. 

Jawahirkhana. 

Jewellery. 

3. 

Ambarkhana. 

Elephant trappings. 

4. 

Sharbatkhana 

Medicines. 

5. 

Topkhana, 

Artillery-stores. 

6. 

Daftarkhana. 

Record Department. 

7. 

Jamdarkhana. 

Public treasury containing all sorts of coins, etc. 

8. 

Jiratkhana. 

Agriculture. 

9. 

Mutbakkhana. 

Kitchen. 

10. 

Vashtarkhana. 

Camels and their trappings. 

11. 

Naquarkhana. 

Band. 

12. 

Talimkhana. 

Gymnasium. 

13. 

Pilkhana. 

Elephant shed, etc. 

14. 

Faraskhana. 

Carpets and accessories. 

15. 

Abdarkhana. 

Drink. 

16. 

Shikarkhana. 

Game, aviary, chase, and allied materials. 

17. 

Darukhana. 

Magazine, 

18. 

Shahatkhana. 

Conservancy Department. 

The twelve Mahals. 

1. 

Pote, 

The treasury. 

2. 

Saudagir. 

Merchandise. 

3. 

Palkhi. 

Palanquins. 

4, 

Kothi. 

Warehouse. 

5. 

Imarat. 

Building, 

6. 

Bahili. 

Chariots. 

7. 

Paga. 

Stables. 

8. 

Seri. 

Comforts. 

9. 

Daruni. 

The Zenana. 

10. 

Thatti. 

Cow- sheds. 

11. 

Tanksal. 

IVCnts. 

12. 

Sabina. 

Guards. 


It is clear from the name of their departments that most of these officers were more 
concerned with the king’s household than with any duties of imperial or public interest. 
A few of them, on the other hand, like those in charge of the artillery, the mint, and the 
public treasury, fall under a different category. Shivaji’s division of his government and 
household affairs into eighteen Karkhanas and twelve Mahals was therefore by no means 
scientific. But we cannot expect from a man surrounded on all sides by enemies. 


W Sabhasad, pp. 94 to 95. 
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and ever engaged in a war of defence as well as of conquest, a scientific division of 
departments on modern lines. He had evidently copied from the existing system and 
found little leisure in his eventful career to improve upon it. 


The staff of the 
Pradhans. 


In their departmental duties each of eight Pradhans was 
assisted by a staff of eight clerks. They were : — 


L The Dewan. 

2. The Mazumdar or Auditor and Accountant. 

3. The Fadnis or Deputy Auditor. 

4. The Sabnis or the Daftardar. 

5. The Karkhanis or Commissary. 

6. The Chitnis or Correspondence clerk, 

7. The Jamdar or Treasurer. 

8. The Potnis or Cashkeeper.^^ 


The king formed the great pivot on which rested this stupendous structure. His was 
the hand that worked this gigantic, but by no means easy machine. 

tlie officers in charge of the eighteen Karkhanas and the 
twelve Mahals, not only such secretariat officers as the Fadnis, Sabnis 
and Potnis, but also their official superiors, the eight Pradhans and the Chitnis, formed a vast 
array of clerks and military commanders, to carry out the orders of the king and to execute 
his great designs. They were but so many machines, not inanimate it is true, not uncon- 
scious of the great part they were placing, but at the same time hardly having any indepen- 
dent existence. Even the Pandit Rav, the officer in charge of the ecclesiastical branch of 
the administration, whose Brahman birth and learning might have given him some advan 
tage over his non- Brahman master, could hardly take any step without the cognisance and 
sanction of the king. Even Kalush, the all powerful minister of Sambhaji, deemed it necessary 
to consult the king’s pleasure before he could authorise the re-admission of a repentant 
renegade into his former caste after the necessary penance. Everything therefore depended 1 
on the personal ability and qualities of the sovereign. There w^as nothing to check him 
except his own good sense, and of course the constant fear of a formidable Muhammadan 
invasion. It was for this reason alone that Sambhaji found it sc easy to subvert his father's 
system, the day after his accession to the throne. It is this very reason again that impelled 
Rajaram, w'hile sorely pressed by the victorious Imperial army, to revive the old insti- 
tutions his father had found so useful. The system required a strong and good ruler. After 
Shahu, there were none among Shivaji’s descendants who possessed the requisite qualities ; 
and that is why the Peshwas found it so easy to do away with the Central Government. 
The Ashta Pradhans still continued, but the hereditary incumbents found themselves in 
an anomalous situation. They enjoyed great fiefs but were never in practice called upon 
to perform their civil duties. The Peshwa, in theory their equal, became in reality their 
superior. The king their master w^as a state prisoner. The Peshwa ’s Fadnis, originally 
an officer of no importance, gradually rose to very great power; and the central government, 
no longer its former self, was transferred from Satara to Poona. But through all these 


W Grant X)iTff, Vol. 1, p. 191. 


56 The Bajwade, M.I.S., Vol. III. 
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changes and revolutions, both bloody and bloodless, the village communities survived 
unaffected, and the Peshwa also found it convenient to continue the Provincial governments 
as they existed in Shivaji’s time. 

It may not be out of place to notice here, that during the short century that intervened 
between the rise of Shivaji and the death of Shahu, the Maratha 
Ireque^^^^anges of jpgg than four capitals. Shivaji, the hardy 

mountain rat. was enthroned in the impregnable hill fort of Raigar. 
His worthless son found the pleasure house near modern Mahabaleshwar more suited to 
his tastes. Rajaram driven from his paternal hills, had to take shelter in the southern strong- 
hold of Jinji ; his descendants continued their feeble rule at Kolhapur, even after the fall 
of the Peshwas. Sahu reigned at Satara, and a small principality was subsequently carried 
out for his lineal successor Pratap Singh, when the British government pensioned off Baji 
Rao II. Satara was the last capital of the Bhonslas, but a new act in the great drama opened 
with the transfer of the central government to Poona, destined to be the capital of a vast 
Hindu Empire for no less than four generations. 

( To be continued , ) 

TRAXS-HIMALAYAN REMINISCENCES IN PALI LITERATURE. 

By D. N. sen, M. a. 

While studying the sntta literature I was much s^^ruck by two words which I came 
across. One of them is and the other 

^ means ‘ long long, and^ = ?^^- night-time. The word or 

rr^j^is used here as a synonym for ‘time.* Why are ‘ night ' and ‘ time ’ held as synonymous ? 

Similarly, the word is compounded of 3m, the two together meaning a 

* man of experience.* Literally. means a ‘ kiiower of time.' Here also it is significant 

that ' night ' and ‘ time ' have been used in the same sense. There is pet haps a long history 
behind the transformation of the word into a synonym fore ‘time.’ Does it carry us back to 
a period when ‘ night ' could stand for ‘ time, ’ the nights being more prominent than the days ? 
In Pixli as well as in Vedic Sanskrit, the word ‘ night ’ often precedes the word ‘ day ' in the 
compounds made of them, e.i/., ^ in Pali, in Sanskrit. Could it mean that 

the people using the Pali language came from a country of long twilights and that this 
memory is preserved in words like and ? The Vedic- Aryans speak 

of (hundred winters), using the word as a synonym for years. This 

takes us back to a period of their history when thej" lived in colder climes. In the same way 
and would take us back to a period of the history of the Pali -speaking 

peo})le w hen they lived in regions w here nights w ere more prominent than days. 

It w'ould, how ever, be rash to draw^ such a large conclusion on grounds which appear at 
first to be rather slight. We shall, therefore, scrutinise such geographical evidence as can 
be found in Pali literature to see if the conclusion is supported by it. 

In looking for the geographical data, I came across some names which refer undoubtedly 
to a region beyond the Himalayas. I will examine these names one by one : 

(a) — The references to are copious in the svttas. It is often mentioned 

in terms w hich would make it a legendary land, but it is also sometimes spoken of in a way 
which leaves no shadow' of a doubt that was a real country. 


I Cf. ^Tf% — Jat£^as, VI, p. 92 . 

a VTWIf ra Vol. I., p. 13, P. T. S. 
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In of the the following passage occurs : 

^ ^ ^ »ifr3r3T^ 

stipiFm Wfpni BTTfTSl JTfnFRJT^ fra 

qr f g f rftgi »t*t rypr^rartr nR^ri^^rf^ I ^ ^ 

;n yF-o5r^grf^ 1 ^ ^RI^I ^rRTT 'iRi'qrii 

BT3i^m »R^r Hffr fr^^m fffnSf re T' 

[ Uruvela-Kassapa, (who was celebra*:ing a great vedic Siierifice), the man with matted 
hair, thought like this : ' My great sacrifice is going to be performed, and all the people from 
Anga and Magadha are coming with large quantities of food of various kinds. If the great 
?TRor (Buddha) shows them miracles, he will rise in their esteem and great also will be 
his gain, and, correspondingly, 1 shall lose their esteem and fail to receive offerings from 
them. So the great should not certainly come here tomorrow.’ In the meanwhile, 
the Lord came to know the working of the mind of Uruvela-Kassapa through his own mind 
and repaired to Uttara-Kuru where he received alms-offerings, took his food by the side of 
Anotata-daha and passed the day there. ] 

Buddha's passage to Uttara-Kuru in the course of a night was, of course, a miracle, 
and so was his return to Uruveia. Such miraculous translation to Uttara-kuru is mentioned 
about Buddha’s disciples as well : * [ Some of them 

would go to during the time of alms-begging. ] 

In the * the royal city of is described as comparable to 

in its fertile fields. 

In the we find the following passage : ^ 

»TT%^ pTp^fi 1 

The note which follows explains, ‘ Pf MfRfbsirRfR : 

From the way in which the relative positions of and are mentioned, 

it is clear that the latter was supposed to be situated to the south of the former. 

It should also be noted that the word i*^ nsed here in the plural and so i.s also 

the word It was usual to call the countries after the people who lived in them, 

means the land of the Uttara-Kurus, and the land of the Kurus. 

In a passage which I am quoting below, the inhabitants of mentioned as 

or men : 

^ ffrff %% ^ ^fvFi^rfRri ^ I 

^*TT l 

[ There are three things in which the men of Uttara-Kuru and the gods of 
excel the men of tiambudipa. 

What are the three ? 

They are free from attachment, take no gifts, live eternally and feed on special food.] 

We can safely conclude from the passages quoted above that though rapidly 

growing legendary, w^as yet known as a Janapada or country, lying to the north of 
inhabited by men far superior to the people of morally as w'ell as 

physically. 


3 Vin., Mahavag., I, 19. Oldenberg. 
® Burm., p, 2. 


* ^rrf^, (Faueboll). V, 316. 

6 Ang. Nik, IV, 396 (P. T, S.). 
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in the — The following passage occurs in the wrsI'T — 

li % =q- tr^or ?m 

%?T5am f%m'tcaarafiir%^RT=^^ I ” 

[ Then the performed his inauguration ceremony in the north for six-and-twenty- 

ti%'e da5's with these three rik verses, with Yajus and with T^d^ritis, for kingless rule. For 
this reason, in this northern region, countries on the other side of the Himalayas, such as 
Uttaru-Kurus and Uttara-Madras, are without kings and are called kingless.] 

Closely following the passage quoted above the same arSPT mentions the names of kuru 
and PancMla in a compound, and as situated in the middle region, this being the securest 
part of the country. Messrs. Keith and IMacdonald support this view : — 

‘ The Uttarakurus, who play a mythical part in the epic and later literature, are s till a 
historical people in the iPUTT. where they are located beyond the Himalaya 
?5T5), In another passage, however, the country of the Uttara-kurus is stated by Vasishtha 
Satyahavya to be a land of the gods but jTr?in;rr% was anxious to conquer 

it so that it is still not wholly mylliii al.’ 

■ The territory ot the is declared in the ^rnfrof to be the Middle country 

A group of the Kuru people still remained further north— the Uttara Kurus 
beyond the HimAlaya. K a])pear> from a passage of the mW'T that the speech of the 

Northerners — that is, presumably, the Northern Kurus — and of the was similar, and 

regarded as specially qiure. There seems little doubt that the Brahmanical culture was 
developed in the country of the^U and that it sjiread thence east, south and west.' ^ 

Uttaha-Kueit in the Matiabharata .- The Mahabharata tells us, in connection with 
the invasion of the northern countries b\ Arjuna, that the Pandava hero conquered and 
exacted tributes from the Kimpurushas, the Hatakas, the people of the country round 
the Mansarwar, and entered the conntr\ of Hatit arsha where the Uttara-Kurus used to live ; 

?:r%?r>T ii 

VTjf^Jrpqr'^-g-qVS': 3 FR: =#51 i| 

TRi?rrtTtTrq5?i5ri II 

firtg ^r-^57 RniTrJi ?tr i 

?ifr rrr^rtrtfrfTf?! ^rTiqrrtri^: 115: 1 
|fr»ni'?TR qr^^qrfip; n 
r?ir%r?r%rViTqr^ ^rrupp 1 

ti II 

stpt tr 'rr'^^q-; 1 

ri II 

ffff fTfT^rflr » Tgrw? 5 i : i 

§:p: 7 mr- ^rtfrar^T irer ii 

qrq- ^ 1 

7?jfjiptfP’E3p il 

7 Ait. Brahm., chap. 40, ver.A 14 6 Ved. Inrl., p.'st' » Ibid., pp. Towti^ 
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' ft ^ 1 

5mT»it ^ qjiriff rtwaiwf ll 

^ffrr: ff5fr *113 11 

irft^ift ft tf 5f-2t% I 

^Tlfr fI4i!|*le<IHffll%g?T II 

sT^Tf fti^f I 

fTWJTaft HRW II 

?m5?TPT5rff?rr^^: i 

f^^Wft >fr»r?T: II 

H iff^^iTft ff fff *trf »n:^= ' 

ffvntim wti-yHin; ll 

^rf’TTT^'lrft ft^TR ?TW ^ JTf J= ^5? II 

UTTARA-KiTEtr IN THE PcTRANAS : In the Vayupura' a we have the following verses 
describing the countries included in Jambudvipa : 

“ft ^ >11551 HPl it^iw: I 
Ih^ >15 HW^TW IfRH II 

fftf ^ 5i|^ < 

f ^ 1 1 

fWlTHni 75 5fht 5*5I5t 717 it’5H7 I 

5*7711^ 75 *77 ft^ 7f^'7777 1 1 
rt5*T»171«T 75 •7117 ^^7153 ^5" 5777 ” 11 

[ This Himalayan country is well-known as Bharata. 

Hemakuta is next to it and the land is laiown as Kirhpurusha, 

Naishadha follows next and the land is called Harivarsha. 

After Harivarsha and Mem follows the country kno^\n as Ilavrita, 

After Ilavrita is Nila and the country is known as Ilatnyaka. 

After Ramyaka conies Sveta, and this country is known as Iliraamaja, 

Sniigavan follows Hiranmaya, and the country is to be remembered as Kuril.] 

^3fl7 here* described as consisting of seven countries separated b\ six mountain 
ranges. These were believed to have stretched west to east, from sea to sea. The first 
country mentioned is Bharata- varslia, and it is described as Haimavata or Himalajan, 
thus indicating that 715777 consisted of the Himalaya mountains and the cis-Himalai an 
regions. The next T'ars^a lay between Haimavata and Hemakuta and wa.s called the country 
of the Kimpurushas. The third Varska is described as Harivarsha and it lay between 
Hemakuta and Nishadha mountains. The fourth was Ilavrita, and it lay to the north of 
Nishadha and south of the Nila ranges, and .surrounded the Meru or Sumeru. North of 
the Nila and south of the Siofa lay the land knowm as Ramyaka. Between Sveta and 
Sriiigavan was Hiranmaya, and to the north of Sriiigavan lay the home of the Kurus. So 
the northernmost country included in Jambu-dvipa was Kuru. 

The following verse in the Brahmandapurara places the land of the Kurus to the south 
of the North Sea and adjacent to its shores : 

7TTrt7 73557 77515% 7 1 

3^17717 757 7 V 7 17^17^77 || 


10 Mahdhhdi'atf Sabhaparva 
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[ On the shores of the North Sea and to the south of it, 

There live the Kurus in their holy land, the home of the perfect ones. ] 

It is clear, therefore, that the accounts preserved in the Vayu and the Brahmanda' 
Purauas take us back to a period when dambudvipa included almost the whole of the inhabi- 
ted portion of Central Asia from the south of the Himalaya to the shores of the North Sea. 

There is, however, evidence in the Puranas that the Kurus had moved from their old 
home. The following verses occur in the Padma-purana : 

^53fr^ fl^rrr^r; i 

^r^^fivrr ^ 1 

U 

[To the north of the "Sringavan mountain and where the sea ends, oh best of the 
twice born. 

Is the country named Airavata (country of the Mammoths) next to Sriiigavan. 

The sun does not go there and men never become old, 

And also the moon, with the stars which are luminous, is, as it were, covered. ] 

The northernmost country is no longer the country of the Kurus, but is known as tho 
Mammoth country, a land where the sun and the moon cannot reach. Both the accounl , 
ill the Brahmanda-purana and the Padma-purana place the northernmost country close 
to the shores of the North Sea, and possibly within the arctic circle, far away from 
limits of the sun’s and moon’s movements. 

The Padma-purana locates the Uttar a -Kurus south of the Nila range and north of the 
Meru and in the close vicinity of the latter : 

! 

li 

[ South of the Nila and b}^ the side of the ^leru and to the north of it. 

Are the Uttara- Kurus, inhabited by the wise and the sciintly. ] 

The land of the Kurus, it will be noted, is designated in the Padma^-purana as Uttara- 
Kuru, which undoubtedly points to the fact that a branch of this race had already separated 
from the main stock and migrated southwarils. In the Mahabharata the city of the Uttara- 
Kurus is placed in Hanvarsha which, according to Paiirani(' geography, lay to the south of 
Nishadha and far to the south of the Merudi 

In the Aitare\a Brahmana,^2 the LTtara-Kuriis are a trans-Himalayaii people in the 
nor^h, and Kuru-Panchalas, on this ^ide of the Himalayas and forming the middle count rv. 1 
take this to mean that the former lay on the other side of the Himalayas and directlv north 
of the Kuru-Paf'chala country. And as we have eslewhere a mention of Uttara-Paachrdat ’ 
also, we may take it as certain that the allied Kurus were a branch of the Uttara-Kurus and 
had emigrated to India along the valleys of some of the Himalayan rivers. 

{h) — The Pali satins arc full of reference' to They speak 

of the seven great inland seas from which the Makdnadis rise, 

The all issue out of the Himalayas 

11 S>^o supra, 13 ^ee Vol. IV, p. 101 (P. T. S.). 

u 5rt«^. (FausboUi. Vol. Ill, p. 461, 
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and debouch into the plains below taking a south or south-eastern course. These 
Mahdnadts are the following : — ^^nd is perhaps the 

same as iind is now an unimportant stream in North Bihar which mee 

the Gandak near its contiuence with the Ganges. ’^f^TT^rfr is the same as the 
modern Rapti. It is the great peeuliarit}^ with most of the Himalayan rivers that 
they have their sources on the other side of the range and cut their way through the 
mountain wall until they reach the plains. 3T%rT^ was presumably one of the lakes to the 
north of the , and, possibly, it is the same as is no^v known as 

There is no other lake in the Trans-Himalaya which is more sacred to the Indians than the 

and even now. notv\ithstandmg the severe climatic conditions, and the risks 
end hardships of the journey, pilgrimage to this^'* famous lake is kept up. Any one vi.'^iting 
the lake during the rains will see groups of devout pilgrims going round it and bathing in its 
limpid waters. The claimed as sacred even by the Buddhists, and pilgrims 

from China and Tibet come to it annually for acquiring religious merit. In the Jatakas, 
the following lines occur : Vol. V, 392 (21), Fausboll. 

1 .At that time, (Hope). (Reverence). fniT (Beauty) and (Modesty) were 

iiie four daughters of Sakka (Indra). They adorned themselves profusely with fragrant 
cieAial dowers and went to the for sporting in its water.^ and. after finishing 

their jiastime, sat on the (md- arsenic rock).J 

literally means “ nol-luNited or pleasantly eool. This lake, in aecordance 

V. th the tradition in the sutta^, \ca^ in Uttara-Kuru, a^ we find it Irecpientlv mentioned that 
Buddha and Bodhisattvas ll^ecl to beg elm^ in Uttrra-Kuni. bi'iug themtotho chores of the 
take their meal- there and [la-;-. the day i>n t}:e rocky ujilands of red-arsenic 
In th(^ Aitareya Brahmana. tht^ Gttara-Kiuais and CUara-Madras are mentioned as living 
on the other side of the Himalaya to tin* north ot ^hc Kurii-Pafichalas the 

M'dhyadesa of thoM‘ days. I think it would be safe to hold that at the time of th<‘ -Aitareya 
Brahmana. the Uttara-kurus had migrated further ch>wn from Hari- Varshat'^ an^l were 
<aru{>ying Kuiqnirushavarsha. or the country immediately to the north of the Himalayas 
Maiisarowar i^ situated immediately to the north of the Himalaya mountains. This region 
.'ij.pedrs to be the same as the Kimpuru-ha Varsha of the Puranas. and the Uttara-Kuru of 
Buddhist tradition. The famous Anotatta-daha must, therefore, be identified with the 
Maiisarow.ir lake 


15 (Ka usbolii, Vol. Ill, p 401. 

l-i tVfuHedm thus reBecti ,m the .ul.j. .-i ‘How i au .Maiia-arou ar and Kailas be the objects of 
li.Mne honours from t«o relieions .0 difxerem a- Hinduwm and Lauiaisni. unless it isthat their over 
oowering beauty has appealed to and deeply impressed tire iaunan nmul. and that they seemed to 
belong rather to heaven than to earth Kven the first \ie«- from the hills on the shore caused us to 
birst into tear, oi jo\ at the wondeitul magnificent land and its surpassing beauty. The oval lake 
'Omewhat narrower in the .south than the north, and witli a diameter of about J5J miles, lies like an 
enormous turquoise embedded between two of the fine.st and thi' most famous mountain giants of the 
uorld, the Kailas in the north and Gurla Mandatta m the south, and between huge range.s, above which 
tin two mountains uplift their crovn, of bright wliite eternal -now’ - Tran^-Hmalaya. y’ol II., p ni 
n Sven Hedin speaks of ‘ a cumabar-red ■ hill lying, on the north side of a slightly indented bay 
oi the wcijit-rn bhore. — Trans-Himalaya, Vol. II, p. 123. 
la Mah'^hhdrata, Sabhaparva. 
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(c) — In the there are some references to %?35TO^ — 

(ii) rifT fir?? 

^T?=?Tt *T%%r% ! 

(i) [At that time two young elephants got hold, with their trunks, of roots of 
Usira plant and, as if they were rubbing the Kailasa peak, went on bathing. ] 

(ii) [ At that time the hunter trampling upon his silver-white trunk, mounted his 
head as one would climb the peak of Kailasa, struck with his thighs the flesh of the fore-part 
of the mouth and thrust it inside, then getting down from the head inserted a saw into his 
mouth. ] 

There is also a reference to Kailasa in Jataka, Vol. VI, p. 267 : — 

[White like Kelasa. ] 

* BLaILASA ' IN THE PtTBANAS : 

Wrnr nm *T4rT: I 

^ II 

- [ To the left-hand side of the Himavan is the mountain named Kailasa. 

In it lives the wealthy Kubera with the Rakshasas. ] 

For finding precisely the position of the mountain, the following \erses from the same 
Purana a few lines below will be of great help ; 

*1 

RK: I 

fT^ HXH il 

rTOTH ^ ?rfr *Tf PT !l 

[ To the south-east of Kailasa towards the mountain with beneficent and heavenly 
animals and herbs, 

Which is full of red -arsenic and is known as Pisanga mountain, 

Stands the great Lohita mountain with a golden peak and bright as the sun. 

At its foot there is a great heavenly lake named Lohita ; 

From this rises the great and holy river of the name of Lohitya.] 

The Lohitya is the name of the Brahmaputra during its course along the northern slopes 
of the Himalaya, and Lohita is the lake which is the reputed source of the great river. Kailasa, 
according to this account, is to the north-west of the source of the Brahmaputra. 

If>«rarfflr% <ti^ 55:t?TT5it'sif^ f?tr^ i 
fet'*r*irflT%wr3'TvR^^ sim il 

^ II 

[ On the right side (south) of Kailasa, towards a mountain full of malignant herbs 
and animals sprung from the body of Vritra, named Anjana, and with three^peaks, * 

There is a very large mountain full of all kinds of metals and with*electric properties ; 

At the foot of this mountain is situated the Manasa lake which is resorted to by saints. ] 

!• Fayt* Pura»a, Chap 47. 


20 Ibid. 
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Mount Kailasa, as shown in modern maps, lies to the N. W. of the sources of the Brah- 
maputra or Lohitya, as it is called in this part of its course, and directly north of the Manasa 
lake which lies ac the foot of the Gurla Mandhata, the highest peak of which is about 25,000 
feet above sea level. 

Here is a beautiful description of this region from the pen of Sven Hedin : “ Only an 
inspired pencil and magic colours could depict the scene that met my eyes when the whole 
country lay in shadow, and only the highest peaks of Gurla Mandhata caught the first 
gleam of the rising sun. In the growing light of dawn, the mountain, w ith its snow-fields and 
glaciers, had shone silvery white and cold ; but now ! In a moment the extreme points of the 
summit began to glow' with purple like liquid gold. And the brilliant illumination crept 
slowly like a mantle down the flanks of the mountain, and the thin white morning clouds, 
w hich hovered over the lower elopes and formed a girdle round a well-defined zone, floating 
freely like Saturn's ring, and like it throwing a shadow on the fields of eternal snow% these 
tw'o assumed a tinge of gold and purple, such as no mortal can describe. The colours, at 
first as light and fleeting as those of a young maiden in her ball dress, became more pronounced; 
light concentrated itself on the eastern mountains, and over their sharp outlines a sheaf of 
bright rays fell from the upper limb of the sun upon the lake. And now day has won the 
victory, and I try dreamily to decide which spectacle has made the greater impression on me. 
the quiet moon light, or the sun-rise with its w^arm, losy gleam on the eternal snow . ' 

Phenomena like these are fleeting guests on the earth ; they come and go in the early 
morning hours; they are only seen once in a life time; they are like a greeting from a better 
world, a flush from the island of the phoenix. Thousands and thousands of pilgrims have 
wandered round the lake in the course of centuries, and have seen the dawn and sunset, hut 
have never witnessed the display w'hich we gazed upon from the middle of the lioly lake on 
this memorable night. But soon the magical effects of light and colour, which have quickly 
foUow'ed one another and held me entranced, fade away. The country' assumes its usual 
aspect, and is over-shadow'ed by dense clouds. Kailasa and Gurla Mandhata vanish entirely, 
and only a snow'y crest, far away to the north-w'est, is still dyed a deep carmine, only yonder 
a sheaf of sunbeams penetrates through an opening in the clouds. In that direction the 
mirror of the lake is tinged blue, but to the south, green. The wild-g^ese have waked up 
and they are heard cackling on their joyous flights, and, now and then, a gull or tern screams. 
Bundles of sea-weed float about. The sky is threatening but the air is calm, and only 
gentle swells, smooth as polished metals, disturb the water, which looks like the clearest 
Curasao.’' 

SxTMERU — is often mentioned as or kingof mountains, and the dwelling 

place of the rir^^gods H^). We hear in the also about sands of 

precious stone at the foot of of seven hills^^ surrounding 

the mountain ^ of the city 25 of the gods, lOCO leagues 

long, crowning the summit of Sineru fTt) ; 

of 26ggj.ponts living at the foot of of the sun and the moon*^ in their rounds about 

the Sineru (qw qw RrfwTcf ) ; of 

-8 picking up sands of gold from the foot of the mountain (Sinerupadato suvannavtlukam 


M Trans. Himala^, Vol. II, p p. 116-118. 
23 Ibid., V, p. 314. 

» Ibid., VI, p, 165. 


FausboU, Vol. V, p, 1^. 

^ Ibid,, VI, p. 125. » Ibid,, VI, p. 126. 

27 Jataka, VI, p. 278. 2a Ibid., VI, p. 362. 
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uddharanto viya). In the accounts preserved in Buddhist literature, and specially the 
Jatakas, or Sumeru is a mountain round which there is a thick and luxuriant growth 
of myth and legend. But still it is a mountain to the north of the the abode of 

the gods of the heaven and an object of devout aspirations. 

is mentioned as mountain in the — 

[ Kasyapa is-the eighth (sim). He does not not leave the Mahameru 
“We cannot go to the Mahameru. 

“ Go to the Mahameru.” ] 

is explained as by 

I 

is the Pali equivalent of as in the word ‘ Mahaneru-nidassanam ' in 

Pala^ajataka. 

SuMERTT IN THE PuRiNAS : The Brahman(ja-pur4na tells us : 

fit I) 

[ (five hills), and , the best of the mountains, 

These are heavenly in nature, undoubtedly the foremost and the best of the mountains ; 
They are said to lie in the south of the Meru which shines with an eternal light. ] 
is then to the north of and 

Let us see if we can glean any further information about ^ or from the Purdnas. 
We have quoted above, from the verses giving the relative positions of the seven 

countries included in They are as follows : 

North 

i 

1 

I 

??5Tfn 

I 

I 

I ^ 

South 


2 S Brahmdnda-purdna, chap. 39. 
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With the mountain-ranges the arrangement '>vill be like this, 

N 

I 

' . 

I 

5TT?5 

I . 

1 

l__. 

J. 

1 

. I . 

I 

I . 

S 

Mem is the third range to the north of and the country" round is called 

f^rfrT. 

We have seen above that Meru is situated to the north of Kailasa and the Himalayas, 
The first of the Varshas to the north of was Next to Kimpnrushavarsha 

was Harivarsha. To the north of this valley we should look for which was situated 

between the Naishadha and the Meru on the south and the Nila and the Meru on the north. 


(To be contintied.) 
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JAIMINI AND BADARAYANA. 

By K. a. NILAKANTA SASTHY. M A. ; CHIDAMBARAM. 

One of the earliest things that struck me when I began my study of the Mimamsi 
system, after having acquired some knowledge of the Vedanta, was that the Jaiminiyadarsana 
must be an earlier production than the Sutras of Badarayana, seeing that it represents an 
undoubtedly earlier phase of the religious and philosophical development of India. The 
chief difficulties in the way of accepting such a conclusion have so far been : (1) the presence 
of a traditional belief in India that makes Jaimini and Badarayana contemporaries and one 
that has been recorded in some late productions : and (2) the occurrence of the names of both 
Badarayana and Jaimini in both the Mimamsa and Vedanta Darsanas, a fact that prima facie 
can be explained only by following the traditional belief of India. Having bestowed some 
time and thought on this question. T think it is just possible that the tradition itself had its 
origin in a superficial attempt to explain the relation between the two systems of philosophy, 
in the light of the fact that the authors are apparently quoting each otlier. At any rate', 
whatever the origin of the tradition may be, it is the object of this paper to show that the 
assumption that the two authors lived in the same period is not the only or perhaps even 
the correct explanation of the facts of the case, and that the date arrived* at for Jaimini on 
this assumed basis, namely 200 to 450 a.d., by H. Jacobi, will accordingly have to be revised. 
For the present I shall have to leave the task of fixing the absolute date of Jaimini to more 
competent hands than mine, while I confine myself to proving that Jaimini was not the 
contemporary of Badarayana, so far as the matter i.s susceptible of proof just now. 

A few words may be said on the traditional belief of Indian writers before enterine on 
the more vital part of the discussion. In the Bhagavata, in the course of an account of 
Vyasa’s labours on the Vedas and the steps he took to ensure their subsequent study 
we read ^ : — 

• # # '' 

Thi?^ account is undoubtedly based on miu'h older Puranic accounts as jriven in 
the Vayu, Vishnu and other Puranas.^ But before ISri-Vedanta Desika’s time, the tradition 
has been carried much further than in the Purauas. and we find that he uses it as a canon of 
cnticiBm in determining the relations between the Mimamsa and Vedanta, and says in hi^ 
Mim&msa paduka'*^ : — 

And from this statement he arrives at the conclusion that the two systems could never 
be held to conflict ^ith each other. He says this with special reference to the atheistic 
tendency in the Mimamsa, and his Sesvara-Mimamsa i:. an attempt to make good his state- 
ment quoted above. Further, Vallabhachnrya in his Anubhdshya often mentions that 
Badarayana was the teacher of JaiminiV It appears, however, from the foiegoinir that tL 

1 See Bhdg,f XII, Chap. 6, verses 49-55. 

S See Jaimini in Wilson’ a Vishnu Purdiya Indtx^ Hall’s Kdu. 

» Verse 9. ^ E.g,m III, 1, 18 — STT^nif | .tc. 
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particular phase of the tradition in question — namely that which makes the author of the 
Mimamsa Sutras the pupil of the author of the Vedanta Sfitras — with which we are most 
concerned is comparatively late in firigin. and also that it presumes the author of the V'edanta 
Sutras to have been the same as the famous ' Arranger " of the Vedas whose pupil Jaimini 
is said to be in the Puranas. It is also to be noticed that there is a further presumption in 
it that the Jaimini that received the Sama Veda from V^yasa is the same as the author of the 
Mimaiiisa Sutras. Here we may observe that although there is a Jaiminiya recension of the 
Sama Veda, there is no evidence in the Mlmariisa Sfltras of any special connection between 
their author and the Sama Veda in particular. If all this is borne in mind, it will be readily 
gi.^nted that there is no difficulty in setting aside this tradition as untrustworthy if it can be 
proved from well-established facts that it does not fit in with the probabilities of the case. 

Personal references to thinkers and authors are more numerous in the Vedanta Sutras 
than in the Mimams.a Sutias. The former are less than a fifth of the latter in bulk, judged 
by the number of Sutras in each ; but they contain 32 such references as against 26 in the 
Mimamsa Sutras. Again, the bulk of the references in the former are to Jaimini, who is 
referred to no less than 11 times, and to Badarayana, who is referred to 9 times ; while the 
Mimamsa Sfitras refer only 5 times each to Jaimini and to Badarayana. There are thus 30 
references in all to be discussed before arriving at any thing like a final ronclusion. These 
may now be noted in order, and^the Sfitras concerned written out and numbered serially. 


for facility of quotation in the course of the discussion. 

(Group A) : References to Badarayana in the Vedanta Sutras : 

I, 3, 26 I U) 

3' 33 drtn f? i *2) 

111, 2, 41 5 ?M5??!T%5Tr5 i 3i 

4, 1 I A) 

4, 8 I fS) 

4. 19 1 o) 

iV, o, 15 >rqHr'ur't*^Tr-5i?ifiif4 *rT?rr??'T 1 (i) 


(S) 

110) 

111) 

ii2i 

(13; 

(14| 

(15) 

116) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

( 20 ) 


4. 12 i 

(Group B ) ; References to Jaimini in the Vedanta Sutras ; 

I, 2. 28 I 

2, 31 ^q%f,-rsr i 

3, 31 I 

4, 18 g %rRT%. : 

-JH HHfHrfT Iiq- 1 

4, 1 8 -^ 1 ^44 1 8 f? i 

4, 40 g f^*Tr(^)'T|'Tr4nr‘-tr; 

IV. 3, 12 qr i 

4, 5 ‘ ^ 

4, u n-r? 


111, 2, 40 
4, 2 


r 


'T 
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(Group C) : Preferences to Badarayana in the Mimamsa Sutras : 
I, 1, 5 - 


i ^rSTHPf I 

V, 2, 19 3T5% 5 !T^R5T5:?r^rT | (22) 

VI, 1, 8 IFlfH^ 4r4ir«F*^>>Sf^^?T ITrTr^^T 

i (23) 

X, 8, 44 I ,24) 

XI, 1, 63 I (25) 

(Group D) : References to Jaimini in the Mimamsa Siitras : 

III, 1, 4 ^rWx '?r?^r^rm5 I (26) 

VI, 3, 4 5 

! (27) 

VIII, 3, 7 ?Tf rf|% 3 1 (28) 

IX, 2, 39 I (29) 

XII, 1, 8 I (30) 


Of these four groups, the first, concerning references to Badarayana in the Vedanta 
Sutras calls, for the least comment. They are all cases in which the author is undoubtedly 
referring to himself in the third person and have been set out principally for the. sake of com- 
pleteness of the argument. But all the other groups require careful discussion, for, as will be 
seen presently, they cause a number of difficulties, without a correct appreciation of which 
it is not possible to settle the question of the relation between the authors of the two sets 
of Sfitras under discussion. Each case Mill be treated separately, the results of the 
discussion summed up when each group has been traversed, and the general conclusion 
on the question stated at the end of this pretty tedious but necessary examination of all the 
individual cases to be discussed. 

(10) and (11) Both these Sutras, in which Jaimini is referred to, form part of a rather 
lengthy discussion of a text from the Chhandogya Upanishad. The discussion is whether 
the vrord Vaisvdnara in the context denotes the Vedantic Absolute or not. And Jaimini is 
quoted as agreeing with Badarayana There is, and in fact can be. no such discussion in 
the Mlmams4 Darsana. 

(12) Here Jaimini is said to rule out the prerogative of the gods in Madhu Vidijd and 

other Upasanas. It is however doubtful if the discussion here is purely on Upanishad texts 
or not. Saiikara makes it a discussion of a general Mimamsa position, especiallv in his com- 
ment on the next Sutra which is interpreted differently from him by 

both Srikauta and Ramanuja. It would appear that the latter is the more natural 
interpretation of the Sutra of Badarayana, especially as an earlier Sfitra ^^FR— etc 

in the same section may be taken to have disposed of the general Mimamsa position on the 
whole matter. However that may be, we have only to notice that if Srikauta and Ramanuja 
are correct, the discussion is purely Upanishadic and has nothing corresponding to it 
in the Mimamsa Darsana. If, on the other hand, we follow Sankara’s lead, even then 
the Mimamsist position that is stated by him is only inferred from the system as a wffiole and 
does not correspond to any particular section or Sutra of the Mimamsa Darsana. And in 
either case Jaimini is holding a position against Badaraj^a? a. 

(13) Jaimini is in this place in agreement with Badarayana on a discussion of a Vedantic 
character having no place in the Mimariisa system. 
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(14) and (15) go re 3 |)ectively with (3) and ( 4 ), and in either case Jaimini is the opp>oaent 
against whom Badarayaiia argues. Ifc must be noticed that these are the vital points of 
difference between Vedanta and Mtmaiiisa, the former accepting the existence of a Deity 
who grades rewards and punishments according to merit and the attainments of bliss 
by knowledge {moksha) as the highest end of human endeavour, the latter denying both. 
No. (14) finds a parallel in Jaimini X, 1.. 6 ff. while No. (15) is a natural inference from the 
general position of Jaimini as I have shown in my paper on ‘‘ THE MDL\MSA DOCTRINE 
OF WORKS’* (about to be published in the /. A.). 

(16) This again seems to be a natural inference from the general position of the Mimara- 

sist, in whose eyes Vidhis are more important than Arthavadas. The text regarding the fourth 
Asrama must be considered an Arthavada by the Mimamsist, as it directly contradicts the 
Vidbi regarding Agnihotra which is * 6.. enjoined by the Veda for all 

life-time, Jaimini, II, 4, 1 ff. 

(17) This is an instance to which rather great interest attaches on account of the api 
in the Sutra. In No (16) Jaimini is shown to be of a different view regarding the fourth 
Asrama, i.e., Jaimini holds that it is not enjoined as part of duty while Badarayana holds 
that it is. Now the question is whether one who has chosen the fourth Asrama may revert 
to an earlier one for any reason. Badarayana holds that this could not be done and takes 
care to add that, even according to Jaimini, this is so. That is to say, Jaimini does not, as 
it is, recognise the fourth Asrama, but if he did, he would not permit a reversicjn to an earlier 
one. And Sankara’s comment makes it clear that w^hat w^e have here is an inference 
from the general Mimamsa position regarding Dharnia. 

(18) and (19) are instances of Jaimini being of an opposite view to that of Badarayana on 
points of V^edantic interest and consequently have no [)aralle]-i direct or remote in the 
Mim&msa Darsana. 

(20) is another such Vedantic point on which Badarayana allows that Jaimini as well 
as another writer may both be accepted as correct. 

To sum up, (10), (11), (13), (18), (19) and (20) are cases in which Jaimini and Badaraya a 
agree or differ on points of undoubtedly Vedantic character.* No. (12) is doubtful, as the 
commentators on the 8utra differ. (14), (15). (16) and (17) are undoubtedly points of oppo- 
sition between the Mima insist and Vedantist positions — (14) and (15) on questions of Theism 
and Moksha, (16) on V>dio exegesis, and great intci’est attaches to (17), as Jaimini is referred 
to there in a manner that shows clearly that Badarayana had great respect for Jaimini and 
cared a good deal for any support his views might derive from the Mimamsist. It is thus 
clear that the author of the Mimaihsa Darsana — and no other— is referred to in our instances 
(14), (15), (16) and (17). It may also be pointed out that Vedanta Siitra 
etc. (1, 3, 27) furnishes another instance where Badarayana takes special care to show that 
his positions do not militate against the general position of the Mimamsa system. This and 
No. (17) above go, at least so it seems to me, to show' that the founder of the Mimamsa 
system commands such respect in the eyes of the author of the Vedanta Sutras as only an 
old teacher whose system had become an accepted creed for a long time could do, and that 
the former could not have been the contemporary, much less the pupil, of the latter. It will 
be shown in the sequel that the Badarayana referred to in the Mimamsa Sutras could 
not possibly be the author of the Vedanta Sutras. It may be stated here that nowhere in 
the Shtras of the IVCmamsa system do we see any anxiety on the part of its author to make 
a ^mpromiseVith the Vedanta ; it has been shown that, on the other hand, the Vedanta 
Sutrakara is anxious not to contradict the general Mimamsist position, except bo far as is 
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absolutely necessary in order to maintain the Vedantic positions regarding Isvara and 
Moksha. As regards (10), (11), (13), (18), (19) and (20), it is clear that the Jaimini referred 
to here was a Vedantist. At any rate, there is nothing in the Mimamsa Sutras that even 
remotely bears on the views here ascribed to Jaimini. There are two alternatives. The 
simpler is to assume that the Jaimini referred to here is another writer, different from the 
great Mimamsist. In fact, there would be no other alternative except for the reason that 
there are other writers referred to alike in the Mimamsa and Vedanta Sutras, Badaii being 
the most famous of them, judging from the number of times he is mentioned, and Karshna* 
jini and Attreya furnishing other instances^. If in all these instances the same name ia 
to be taken to represent the same individual, we have to conclude that each of these 
writers was both a Mimamsist and a Vedantist. We have instances of such authors in later 
times. But it is more than doubtful if the same may be postulated of the periods when these 
systems were in the making. It will be shown later on that there was a lesser celebrity also 
of the name of Jaimini, referred to by the author of the Mimamsa Darsana. It seems to me 
that these names Jaimini, Badari, Badarayara, etc., are to be understood as Gotra. 
names and that the same name must be taken to refer, if necessary, to different individuals. 
If this is correct, Jaimini the Vedantist is different from Jaimini the great Mimamsist, and the 
Jaimini referred to in No. (12) above is either the Vedantist or the Mimamsist, according 
as we follow Srikanta and Ramanuja on the one hand, or Saukara on the other in inter- 
preting the SAtra I 

We may now take up GROUP C tor discussion. There are five references to a BMarayana 
in the Mimaihsa Sutras. These are Nos. (21) to (25) given above. Of these. No. (22) is 
part of a discussion of the order of Homas in Nakshatra Ishti ; No. 23 is part of a discussion 
as to whether men alone or women also may sacrifice ; No. (24) is a discussion as to whether 
a particular statement in the Darsapurnamasa-prakaraiia is a Vidhi or not ; and No. (25) is a 
discussion regarding a single performance of a religious act for securing two different ends. 
In all, except No. (24), Badarayana agrees with Jaimini. It is clear that there is nothing 
corresponding to these discussions or even remotely bearing on them in the Vedanta Sutras. 
No. (21) is a case that requires a little more consideration ; for here Jaimini claims that 
Badarayana and himself are at one on the question of the Eternity and Infallibility of the 
WORD. It might therefore appear at first sight that at least the Badarayana referred to 
here must be the same as the author of the Vedanta Sfitras, who also maintains the 
Eternity and Infallibility of the Veda. But closer scrutiny shows that here again we are 
dealing with one of the most vital points of difference between Mimamsa and Vedanta. In 
the view of the former, the Veda’s Eternity is innate and absolute, and not dependent on 
any god or deity, personal or otherwise ; the Vedantist view is that the Eternity of Veda 
is only a relative quality and dependent upon isvara. Hence we find that the reason 
assigned by the Mimamsist for his position is while the reasons assigned bv 

Badarayana in Vedanta Sutra I, 3, 28, are BTrf: and it is to be 

particularly noticed that Sankara repeats parts of the Sfitra of Jaimini, No. (21) 
above, etc., in the Purvapaksha. In his comment on the Vedanta 

Sfitra just referred to, Sankara must surely have noticed that a Badarayana is referred 
to as taking Jaimini’ s view in the Sutra, and if he believed for a moment that it 

was his own Siitrakara that was so mentioned, it is not in the least likely that he would 
have treated the very Sutra of Jaimini as the Purvapaksha view to be refuted by him. On 


5 See Tabular Appendix at the end. 
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the contrary, we should find Sankara attempting somehow a reconciliation between 
the contrary of Badarayaaa, the one mentioned by Jaimini and the other stated in 
the Vedanta Sutra. To my mind, this fact, taken along with the other, that in the 
remaining four instances where BMarayaaa is referred to by Jaimini there is nothing to 
suggest an identity with the author of the Vedanta Sutras, is conclusive proof that the 
Badarayana referred to by Jaimini is anterior to him, and is a Mimamsist different from 
the author of the Vedanta Sutras. 


Passing on to GROUP D [ (26) to (30) ] consisting of references to Jaimini in the 
Mimamsa Sutras, we have only to notice that all of them, except No. (27), undoubtedly 
refer to the author of the Mimamsa Sutras, while No, (27) must be taken to be a less known 
predecessor of the same name as the Sutrakara, because he happens to hold the Pfirva- 
paksha view against which the Siddhanta is propounded. It is clear that Sabarasv^i 
understood the matter like this. This lesser Jaimini is named only once in the Sutra, while 
l^abara names him twice in his commentary, on VI, 3, 1 and on VI, 3, 4, and on both 
occasions he refers to him simply as Jaimini, omitting the honorific Acharya which he 
generally uses when he mentions by name either the Sutrakara or his predecessors like 
Badari. The discreet omission of the title Acharya could only mean that Sahara 
distinguished the two Jaiminis, reserving the ‘ Acharya ’ title only for his Sutrakara. 

The conclusions emerging from the foregoing discussion may now be stated to be 
the follow ing : 


(1) Badarayana refers to Jaimini, the author of the Mimamsa Darsana, in a manner 
that leads us to infer that the latter was an old Acharya of established repute and that he 
was not a pupil of Badarayana, as Indian tradition of a late origin would have us believe ; 

(2) Badarayana also refers to a Jaimini who seems to be have been a Vedantist differ- 
ent from the Mimamsist Jaimini ; 


(3) Jaimini refers to a BMarayana, but he is not the author of the Ved^ta Sutras ; 

(4) Jaimini refers to another Jaimini, besides himself, who appears to have been a 
Mimamsist ; and lastly. 


(5) There were probably at least two B^ar^anas and three Jaiminis. 


It must be observed that the last conclusion does not contain such a hopeless case as 
might at first sight appear. We know that there were at least more than one Vasishtha® 
and more than one Vyasa — if Vyasa himself is not altogether fabiilous. It has been sugges- 
ted above that in all these cases we are perhaps dealing with Gotra-names that were borne 
by men of different generations in the same gena. The explanation of the late Indian tradi- 
tion now becomes an easy affair. It is simply the result of a chaos due to this recurrence of 
the same names in different connections. It may be noted here that the KflrmapuraDa, 
probably a later production than the Bhagavatam, mentions (Ch. 52) no less than 25 incar- 
nations of Vyasa in the current Manvantara and repeats the story of Jaimini receiving the 
Sama Veda from the last of these Vyasas^ Again, there has always been some confusion 
between B^araya^ the author of the Ved&nta Sutras, and Vy^a, arranger of the Vedas and 


e SeePargiter on ViMmitra, Vaaishiha, etc. in the JRAS., January, 1917. 

7 Fide Note 2. A Jaimini was also a Ritvik at Janamejaya'a Snake Sacrifice. Again, a Jaimini is a 

Yogm, XVin-33. cf . Vish, P.. 4. 4. and Wfisou thereon, also BUg. IX, 12. 3. Surely we 


ate dealing with more Jaiminis than one in the Jaimini cycle of legends. 
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author of the Mahabharata and the Puranas, according to tradition ; and Srikantha actually 
refers to the Vedanta Sutrakara as Vyasa, while Anandatirtha in the opening of his com- 
mentary identifies Veda Vyasa with his author and quotes the Skandapuraiia in support. 
Sankara however observes a distinction between BMarayana and Veda Vyasa, as he calls 
the author of the Mahabharata^. Undoubtedly the oldest evidence that I have been 
able lo lay my hands on reverses the order of the Vidyavamsa, and while it agrees with 
and [lerhaps furnishes the basis of the Bhagavata text quoted in the beginning of this paper, 
and .similar, though earlier, Puranic accounts making Jaimini the pupil of Vyasa, the son o 
Parasara and Satyavati, it makes a Badarayana the pupil of Jaimini in the third generation. 
This evidence is in the text of the Sama Vidhana Brahmana at its close. It runs^ thus : 

’* etc. 

Burnell was inclined to fix the date of this Brahmana with the greatest latitude some 
where between the 5th century b. c. and the 7th century a. d. But for various reasons it i-- 
probable that the real date of the work is nearer the first than the second of these date.*-, 
At an}" rate, this is the oldest text on the question, and it is clear that while it makes daimiiij 
the pupil of Vyasa, the son of Pantsara. it makes him (Vyasa) different from Badarayana and 
places Badarayana in the third generation from Jaimini, And the matter must rest there 
for the present. 

In conclusion, I must point out that I have argued the whole question on the assump- 
tion that the Mimaiiisa and Vedanta Sutras are the productions of single authors and 
not reductions of the teachings of the schools concerned, and I have attemped to show 
that on this assumption there is nothing to prove that Jaimini and Badarayana were con- 
temporaries but that the evidence goes to siiow that Jaimini must have preceded BMarayana, 
though it is not possible for me to say by what length of time. If the evidence of the 
Sarna Vidhana Brahmana means anything, it must be about a century, not more. In any 
case, the absolute date of Jaimini requires much furthei investigation. It may however be 
noticed that there is a Jaimini of well-knowm fame in the late Vedic period, in whose name 
w’ehavea Jaiminiya recension of the Sama Veda and a Jaiminiya Brahmana, w^hile the 
esriiest reference to Badarayana seems to be that in the Sama Vidhana Brahmana text 
qu-jted above^. It is just a possibility — for it cannot be stated as anything more at present- 
that this famous Jaimini was the Sutrakara of the Mimanisa system and the pupil of 
Vyasa, and the tradition of his being the disciple of the Vedanta Sutrakara which gained 
currency in the middle ages was surely due to a confusion between the latter and the 
grea^ Vedavyasa^®. 

^ Si-e i<»r example ill's commentary on I, 3, 29 — i 

« Sfe* ?\iaeJ<'nners Vedic /ndear uimI*'*! '‘Jaimiui "and “Badai'ayai^a." 

10 Wil^uu in ‘-■ne place (see hi^ Punvi-i LndeXf “BMarayana") ideutifioe Eadarayai.a and Vya-. 

the son of Pa^a^ai■d, but mentions no authority 
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Tabulae Appendix of peopee names mentioned in the 
and Mimasisa Suteas : 




1 . Jaimini 


Name. 


Vedanta Sutra. 


I, 2, 28 

2, 31 

3, 31 

4, 18 

III, 2, 40 
4, 2 
4, 18 
4. 40 

IV, 3, 12 

4. 5 

4, 11 


BMarayana 


I, 3, 26 

3, 33 
III, 2, 41 

4, 1 

4, 8 

4. 19 

IV, 3, 15 
4, 7 
4, 12 


3. 


Badari 


I, 2, 30 

III, 1, 11 

IV, 3, 7 

4, 10 


4. 1 Asmarathya . . 

5. 1 Attreya 


I. 2, 29 
4, 20 

III. 4, 44 


6. I Karshnajini 


Audulomi 


8. 

9. 


KS,§akritsna . . 
Aitis^yana 


10. Lavukayana .. 

1 1 . Kamukayana 


III, 1, 9 


I, 4, 21 

III, 4, 45 

IV, 4, 6 

I, 4, 22 


Vedanta 


Mimamsa Sutra. 


HI, 1, 4 
VI, 3, 4 
VIII. 3, 7 
IX, 2, 39 
i XII. 1, 8 
I 


I, 1, 5 
V. 2, 19 
VI. 1, S 
X, 8, 44 
XI, 1, 63 


III, 1, 3 
VI, 1, 27 
VIII, 3, 6 
IX, 2, 33 

VI, 6, 16 


IV, 3, 18 

V, 2, 18 
VI. 1, 26 

IV, 3, 17 

VI, 7, 35 


III, 2. 43 
4, 24 
VI, 1, 6 

VI, 7, 37 

XI, 1, 56 
1, 61 
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MISCELLANExV. 


NOTES ON THE NIRUKTA. 

In the original text, the sentence 

N. I. I. forms a part of the first 

section, and is immediately followed by tlie second. 
It introduces a controversy, i.e. whether words 
are permanent or impermanent, — a controversy, 
wliich in its character, differs altogether from the 
subject-matter of the first section. To begin the 
second section with this sentence would have been 
therefore a more logical division of the sections, 
€uid more in harmony ^vitli tlie modern conception 
of what constitutes a paragraph. That a section 
of the Nirukta more or less corresponds to a para- 
graph is indicated by the evidence of older MSS. 
which place the full stop, t.e. danda^ at the end of, 
and never within the section itself, excepting the 
commencement and the conclusion of a quotation. 
This is further supported by the fact, that in most 
ca^es, one section is devoted to the explanation 
of one Vedic stanza only. Hence it is argued that 
the division of the text of the 2^irnkta into sections, 

constituted at present, is illogical and arbitrary, 
ft 1 -, therefore proposed! to discard, in this respect, 
the authority of the MSS., which has been hitherto 
strictly followed, and ‘ to make sections according 
to the most natural division. '2 ' Faithfulness ’ 

Ha\ s (jlune, ‘ is indeed a merit, but it should not be 
overdone, at least not where reason savs otlicr- i 
wi-.c.'3 The suggestion is rather a bold one and, 

I think, contrary to the canons of the modern | 
editorship. The suggested improvements can i 
very well be shown in footnotes ; but the wisdom 
of re-arranging the text itself in opposition to the ; 
evidence of the MSS. is doubtful. Besides, there j 
are praetieal ditfienlties m accepting this sugges- | 
tion. Ue-dividon of sections would im olve the 
transference of a considerable number of passages 
to new sections, and would thereby reduce the 
utility of various books of reference, as far as those 
pa^'-sagos are concerned. Further, if the sections 
of the Nirukta do not harmonise with the modern 
conception of what constitutes a paragraph, does 
it necessarily follow that they are illogical ? Is i 
this, by Itself, a conclusive proof of their arbitrary 
character ? To my mind, the answer is in the 
uoi^tative, for the Ancient? may have had a differ- 
ent conception of the constitution of a paragraph. 

A'' far as our author is concerned, a careful exami- 
nation of all the sections of the Nirukta indicates 


that Yaska proceeds methodically in his division 
of the text into sections, which division is based 
on a general principle. This may be called the 
stanza-principle. By the time of Yaska \’ery 
great weight was attached to the Vedas, especially 
by that scholar himself as is evident from Chapter 
I, particularly from his rejoinder to the adverse 
criticism of Kautsa, To him, a Vedic stanza was 
of the utmost importance, and accordingly formed 
a very suitable beginning for a new section. 
There are 400 sections altogether in the first 12 
chapters of the NiniktOj distributed among those 


chapters as 

follows ; 



Chap. 

Sec. 

Chap. See. 

Chap. 

Sc-C. 

I. 

20. 

V. 28. 

IX. 

43, 

. n. 

28. 

VI. 36. 

X. 

47. 

III. 

22. 

VII. 31. 

XI 

50. 

IV. 

27. 

Vill. 22. 

XII. 

46. 

329 sections 

i out of the total 400 

begin wuth a 


Vedic stanza. The sections which do not so begin, 
and which in many cases could not so begin, 
as for instance those in the introductory remarks 
and discussions of the 1st, and the 7th chapters. 


are shown in 

the following list : 


Chapter I. 

1, 2*, 3*, 4, 5*, 12, 13, 14, 
16. 17. 

15, 

M 11- 

1, 2*, 3*, 4, 5, 10, 13, 14, 

18, 23. 

15, 

HI. 

1, 7, 13, 18, 19, 20. 21. 


,, IV. 

1, 17, 22. 


M V. 

4, 6, 13, 20. 


VI. 

5, 17. 23. 


„ VII. 

1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8. lO, 11, 12 ,13*, 

U 


19, 21. 

9 

„ VIII, 

1, 4, 16. 


„ IX. 

1, 11*, 22, 35. 


„ X. 

1, 14, 2.5, 38. 


,, XI. 

1, 13, 22, 35, 


,, Xll. 

1, 12, 20, 35. 



The total number of these sections is 71, of 
which eight only, marked with an asterisk, can 
be regarded as arbitrarily divided, when judged 
by the modern conception. One explanation 
of this arbitrary division is the followiiiir. In 
beginning a section with a Vedic stanza .»r verse. 
It became necessary to place its short introduc- 
tory note at the end of the previous section, 
e.g, Athapl Prathamd bahuvacaw A it appears 
that this method of putting a short sentence 


1 O/. Gune, ante, Vol. XLV. p, 157. 2 ?oc. cit, 3 ?oc, cit. 

4 N. 1. 15. The reference in I. A. loc. cit. of this passage to p. 43 in Rothes edition is wrong • 43 
being a misprint in Roth for 34. 
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of a section at the end of a previous section — 
which was a necessity in the case of sections 
beginning with Vedic stanzas — has been mechani- 
cally extended to the eight sections mentioned 
above. From what has gone before, it will be 
clear that the sections in the Nirukta^ except 
the eight marked with an asterisk, are not illogi- 
cal! y nor arbitrarily divided, but are baaed on 
a general principle adopted by Yaska. Gune’s 
suggestion to re-arrange the sections and to 
discard the authority of the MSS. Is therefore 
unacceptable. 

The sentence 3^4^! 

N. I. 12, which is somewhat difficult, is differently 
interpreted by various w'riters. The crux lies 
in the word sa^yvijnatayii. Durga paraphrases 
this word as follows : samatn vijndidni aika-mat 
yena vijiidtdyn 'discriminated unanimously, i. e. 
discriminated with absolute agreement.^ Max 
Muller* translates it by ‘ intelligible,^ Roth by 
* arbitrarily named.*® Roth's translation seems to 
be based on Durga’s second explanation of the 
same term, which is as follows ; sam-vijMna- 
paddm-itlha Sdstre y^dhi-^abdafiyeyam 

“ In this (branch of) knowledge, the term sany 
vijtVina is a technical expression used for a con- 
ventional word." Durga resorts to the Compara- 
tive Method and quotes : tdyiyapyeke saynurriananti 
. . . . sam'Vijndtid'bhdtayn sydtj in support of 
his explanation. He is further corroborated by a 
comparison of all the passage.s of the Nirukta, in 
which the word sam-vijfidy\dy or (with the omission 
of the prep, t*/) mtn-jndyia occurs. 8 We may 
therefore take the word to signify ' a conven** 
tional term.* 

The next problem in the sentence is the punc- 
tuation. Max Midler 9 takes sam’vijrkdtdyii tdni 
etc. as the principal clause to complete the rela- 
tive clause tadyatra . . . sydtdirf and translates 
as follows : “For first, if the accent and forma- 
tion were regular in all nouns and agreed entirely 
with the appellative power (of the root), nouns 
such as go (cow), a4va (horse), purnsa (man) would 
be in themselves intelligible." He succeeds in 
thus construing the sentence by translating yatra 
by ‘ if leaving out tfbii, and by attributing to 
saty vijndidni a meaning not borne out by the 
comparison of passages. Roth divides the sen-* 
tence by placing a semicolon after sydtdm and 
takes sam-injndtdyii etc. as a co-ordinate clause; 
but in order to connect the two clauses, he supplies 

6 History oj Ancieyit Ski. Lit,, p. l(io. 

’ N. 7. 13. 

» Op. oit., p. 165. 10 I.A. loc. cH. 


the W(ird dagoysn. Durga offers two interpreta- 
tions. Firstly, he places a full-stop after tdni and 
takes the words ganra^va etc. asaco-ordinata 
clause, supplying however the words no panoA ; 
the translation of the sentence according to thiff 
interpretation would be the following : “ The 

words whose accent and grammatical formation 
are regular and which are accompanied with an 
explanatory radical element are unaninmusly 
recognised to have been derived from the roots ; 
but not words like ‘ cow ‘ horse \ ‘ man 

* elephant ’ etc.” 

Secondly, he places a full stop after tfydfdtn and 
takes sam-vijndtdni tdni etc. as an independent 
sentence. According to this division, the first 
sentence would consist of one single relative clause, 
without any principal clatise. To meet this diffi- 
culty he remarks : tadukinjdta-javi gunakrtaiynti 
pratlma iti vdkya-4f ra , " We think that the 

words, ‘ that is derived from a verb ’ must 
be supplied as a supplementary clause." The 
translation according to this interpretation is the 
following : “ Those uords, whose accent and 

grainmaticul formation are regular and which are 
acrompanied with an explanatory radical element, 
are derived jrom roots. Words like *cow ‘ horse \ 
‘ man ‘ elephant ’ arc conventional terms." 

Ciime does not seem to be aware of this second 
interpretation of Durga and. independently arrives 
! at a conchision.lO identical with that of Durga, 
and .suggests the adoption of the supplementary 
words : sarvom tnt-prddtiikanA^. These words 
ccciir in Yaska’s rejoinder in»Sectjon 14. His argu- 
ment is that, in his rejoinder, Vaska always first 
repeats the words of his opponent and then 
answers the objection. According to Gvine, the 
sentence placed within the words yatho etat an<l fti 
exactly represents the original statement of the 
critic. The sentence placed within these words in 
Yaska’s rejoinder in Section 14 contains the sup- 
plementary clause sarvettn tat-prddeMkam, which, 
being thus assigned to the critic by Yaska himself, 
must have formed a part of the sentence under 
discussion. He remarks, “And we are also sure, 
coTT>paring the initial passage [i.e, in the Pilrra- 
paksa^ with its counterpart in Yaska’s reply at 
R. 36. 10, that fffT must have 

been there. Its omission is strange and unaccount- 
' able. Perhaps it is the Scribe’s mistake . . . ”lt 
In other w'ords, Gune thinks that the passage in 
Yaska’s rejoinder could be used as MS. (archetype), 
furnishing evidence which cannot be challenged^ 

® Erldutcruy\Aj(nt p. 0 ‘ willkurlich benannt.’ 

8 C/. Gune’s note, ante, Vol. XLV, p. 173, 
n N. 1. 14. 12 I.A., Vol. XLV, pp, 173-174* 


1 
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for the critical edition of the original passage oj 
the critic in Sec. 12. A closer examination how. 
ever does not support this theory, for a compari. 
son of the statements of the critic with those, as- 
signed to him by Yaska^ in his rejoinder, shows 
that Y^ka repeats, and puts within yatUo etat 
and iti, only so many words of his opponent as 
are necessary for the controversy. He does not 
repeat them in toto. It is evident, if one compare® 
Sec. 13 and Sec. 14. 

Purvapaksa. Ydska's rejoinder. 


1-13. ^«ir 

.-V is. 

r^f 


3T»inifN^-s V.S irr- 
: tI' 


1-14. 

=^rf^ iTifniran^ 

*l?fr (pTf'jfRT : 


I 




In both these cases, Y iska repeats only a part 
of his opponent’s statements, dune’s assertion 
is therefore unfounded, hence his suggestion as 
regaids the adoption of a supplementary clause 
cannot be accepted. 

The sentence can however be explained without 


having recourse to an assumed interpolation. 


The difficulty will disappear, if a full stop be placed 
after sydtdm and the passage : na sarvanUi . . . . 
sydtdm be construed as one sentence. I would 
then translate : * Not all the words’, say Gai'gya 
and some other grammarians, ‘‘ but only those, 
the accent and grammatical form of which is 
regular and which are accompanied by an expla- 
natory radical element. Those such as ‘ cow,* 
‘ horse,’ ' man " elephant ’ etc. are conventional 
terms.” 

Durga has the following theory about nouns ' 
‘‘There is a threefold order of nouns; i.c, (1) 
those whose roots are apparent ; (2) those whose 
roots can be inferred; (3) and those whose roots 
are non-existent. With reference to this, the 
nouns whose roots are apparent are such as ‘ doer > 

‘ bringer ’ etc. Nouns whose roots can be inferred 
are such as ‘ cow " horse ’, etc. Nouns whose 
roots are non-existent aie such as dittha, (^vittha 
aravinda and vdrvinc^ etc.” 

It is quite evident that Yaska, a follower of the 
school of etymologists, — whose fundamental doc- 
trine is that all nouns are derived from roots — 
could not have recognised the third category of 
his commentator, who thus appears to be a 
follower of the School of Onryya, 

Lakshmana Saritp. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


Dupleix and Clive, the Beginning of Empire 
BY Henry Dodwell. pp. xix and 277, with 
bibliography' and index. London, 1920. 

The period of these two great pioneers of 
modern Imperial Government in India must alw ays 
have a fascination for the student of history', 
and there miMt be always be also a thirst for any 
details that will show the tremendous issues of 
the time in their true bearings and tell us what 
iiianuer of men they really were that faced them. 
The time is not even y'ct perhaps when a true judg- 
ment can be formed and in the process of pro- 
curing and sifting the evidence available, many 
obiter dicta are bound to occur that may prove 
to be ill founded and many a reasoned judgment 
even may in the end have to be reversed. Any 
book therefore, such as this, that unearths ori- 
ginal sources of information is welcome, and any 
writer like Mr. Dodwell, who uses his opportunities 
of getting at the true facts — in his case, as Curator 
of the Madras Record Office, able to secure the 
co-operation of those in charge of the Records at 
Calcutta and at the India Office — is to be encour- 
aged, however imperfect his judgments may 
eventually prove to be. 


i The book is a well of detailed information, and 
contains many cirresting comments on men and 
events, based on the evidence collected, and puts 
straight many erroneous ideas hitherto accepted 
as true. Perhaps one of the most remarkable 
is the judgment on Dupleix’s career (p. 83) ; — 
“ The facts thus indicate that Dupleix w'as not 
the victim of neglect, that Godeheu was not the 
betrayer of French interests in India, but rather 
that both Companies w ere exhausted by the strug- 
gle in which they had been engaged, and both 
urgently felt the need of a breathing-space in 
which to recover themselves. It is noteworthy 
that when the war in the Carnatic was renewed, 
it w&a renewed with all the advantage of the 
English of the superior sea-power which in the 
period we have been considering had been inope- 
rative, and then was conducted mainly by Royal 
troops and Royal officers — in part because the 
Companies were unable to continue such a struggle 
unaided, in part because its objects had become 
evidently of national importance.’* Notable 
words these, if one takes into consideration 
what is, one may call, the accepted view. 
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Not less remarkable is the statement (p. 84) as j 
to B ussy’s career — a man whom I have always 
looked on (erroneously perhaps — who knows ?) 
as a greater forerunner of modern administration 
than Dupleix : — It has been a commonplace of 
historians that in conquering India the English 
but adopted the methods of the French, applying 
them in more fortunate circumstances. There 
is much truth in this — so much that Bussy’s 
career in the Deccan offers numerous parallels 
with Cliv'e's career in Bengal. Alike in the 
advantage w'hich these two men enjoyed, in the 
difficulties which they had to encounter, and in 
the policy which they adopted, we find a marked 
simil^irity, which arose naturally enough out of 
situations at bottom identical, and characters 
with much in common in spite of supei’ficial 
differences.” 

On p. 113 is another judgment on Dupleix worth 
extracting : — ‘‘ It appears then that a consider- 
able proportion of the French Company’s funds 
were absorbed by Dupleix ; and that he succeeded 
no better than did the English then or later in 
making war in the Carnatic pay for itself. Like 
the Deccan, it was too poor. Dupleix’s schemes 
and policy demanded a wealthier province than 
either the Carnatic or the Deccan for their reali- 
sation.” 

Clive's political policy calls forth the following 
very pertinent remark: — ‘‘In few great revolu- 
tions have circumstances more comi:)ietely over- 
ruled and directed the wills of the ac'tors. Nei- 
ther Clive nor a single man wlio sailed with him 
from Madras in ITofi dreamed of the destiny to 
which fortune was impelling them.*’ Of such 
are often the greatest names in history : “ time 
and chance happeneth to them all.” ' 

Mr. Dodwell's political criticism does not how- 
ever blind him to Clive's overwhelming merits 
as an administrator (p. 272) ; — “ His second gov- 
ernment may indeed be claimed as a miracle of 
insight, vigour, prudence and honesty. Who else 
of hi.s generation could have done as much in some- 
thing over eighteen months ? How’ many of 
those who at Westminster daily prostituted pub- 
lic interests would have thought his salutarv re- 
forms possible or desirable at the certain coot of 
opprobrious clamour ? If in his earlier career 
Clive often enough acted like the majority of his 
contemporaries, in his second go\ eminent he rose 
far above the political and moral standards of his 
age. Of those who have encountered similar ex- 
tremes of praise and blame, few have better me- 
rited the first and less^deserved the second, few 
have rendered more enduring and meritorious 
service to their country.*’ 


One could go on quoting from this remarkable 
book with increasing light on the greatest period 
of the earlier history of the British in India, but 
I have I think given enough of it to show that 
none who would know the story of British endea- 
vours in the latter half of the eighteenth century 
can afford to leave it out of their purview. 

R, C. Temple. 


Iranian Influence on Moslem Literature, 
Part I. Translated from the Russian of M. 
Inostranzev with supplementary Appendices 
from Arabic sources. By G. K. Nariman 
Bombay : 1918. 

This remarkable book is noteworthy from two 
points of view. Firstly, it is a translation from 
the Russian and it contains the results of original 
research by a Parsi scholar. Secondly, the value 
of the whole to Parsis can be gauged by the ojiening 
statement of the translator' & preface : — 

“ The facile notion is still prevalent, even among 
Musalmans of learning, that the past of Iran is 
^eyond recall, that the period of its history pre- 
ceding the extinction of the House of Sasan cannot 
be adequately investigated, and that the still 
anterior dynasties which ruled vaster areas have 
left no traces m stone or parchment in sufficient 
quantity for a tuloruble record reflecting the story 
of Iran from tlie Iranian’s standpoint. This 
fallacy is particularly hugged by the Parsis, to 
whom it w'a« originally lent by fanatici.sm to in- 
dolent ignorance. It has been credited w’lth 
uncntical alacrity, congenial to self-complacency, 
that the Arabs so utterly and ruthlessly anniliilated 
I the civilization of Tran in its mental and material 
aspects that no source whatever is left from which 
to wring relialde information about Zoroastrian 
Iran. The following limited pages are devoted 
to a disproof of age-long error.’’ 

One has only to consider Iiow’ complete is the 
information about the ancient Persians and their 
religion and how' much the Parsis of India are the 
li\'hig representatives of both race and creed, to 
wonder at the existence of such an attitude as that 
described by one of them‘-elves. The legendary 
and dated history of Persia goes back as far as 
that of India, and indeed further, and v,e ha\e 
there a picture set before us of the Assyrian 
suzerainty of the Medes of North-West Persia from 
the 9th to the 7th Century B.c. and then of the 
short-lived Median Empire, eventually overthrown 
by the all-important imperial rule of pure Persians 
themselves under the Achaemenian Cyrus and his 
great successors in the 6th Century. This in turn 
gave way to the Greek domination of Alexander 
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and his Macedonians in the 4th century, continued 
by the Greek Seleucids till the Ist century B.C., 
when it gave way to the Arsacid Empire of the 
T’arthians — Persiores ipsos Persos. The Parthians 
t'*Il in the 1st century a.d. before the second 
;_L*eat Imperial sway of the Persians themselves 
under the Sasanians, to fall at last under 
Muhammadan rule ill the 7th century. The mere 
‘ numeration of these all-powerful Dynastie^^ of the 
• incient world, practically all of whom followed 
the teachings of Zoroaster in some form or other 
and spread them far over civilised Europe and ; 
Vsia, is enough to show how great is the 
historical inheritance of tho Parsis and how proud 
I hey should be of it. Mr. Xariman has done well 
TO bring it so forcibly before his own people 
-.nd co-religionists. 

The record of thi^ mighty ruling r^ire of ancients 
IS no myth. It has come down to Ue through 
Greek and Roman writers with a detail and an 
accuracy that have no counterpart in India. And 
<is to literature, neither the reform'-, uhicli .'sprang 
up within Zoroastrianism itself, nor I^lain, were 
<ible to suppress the immense amount c>f saered 
and profane story that was e\en then in exi-^teuee. 
Indeed, the skilful blend of ancient P. rMan and 
Islamic story in FirdusiV Slmhuamo (lOrh century 
\.D.) preserved rather than destroyed. In the 
realm of religious thought Persian intiueiiee was 
enormous. .The ancient panthts^m ot the Per'^ian-^ 
was poj-itive, aihrining the world and lite. taking 
joy in them, and seeking its ideal in corninfm with 
i\ creative God, " in contradistinction to the anrieiit 
Indian pantheism, uhich was negative, '’denying 
world and life and descrying its in the cessa- 

tion of existence.” This fundamental dilterence 
runs through all Persian history, pi educing in 
the end. under tlie influence of the iMuhammadan 
supremacy, the wonderful theoso[>hy of the Persian 
^Sufis (from 847 a.d.), a blend of the jc>yous ancient 
jianthcism with the fatalist inonotheism of the 
mystics of Islam. 

The ancient Persians, too. were far from ncgiec- 
i ing their literature and their records. Willies'^ the 
ureat tri -lingual inscription of Darius at Hehistun. 
c. ho once described hiin-relf m W(.>rcG that e\er\ 
I'arsi should remember — surely tlie proudest ever 
M>ed bv any monarch a-j ’’ a Persian, the son of a 
Persian, an Aryan of Aryan stock.” Witness .also 
the dictum of that hieliever in thf destiny of his 
lace, to which the great God Ahuramazda, had 
mveii dominion “over this earth afar, over raau\^ 
peoples and tongues.” Take the very origin of 
the Palilavi writing of the Parthians out of the 
' iisuit ability of the cuneiform script adopted from 
the Medes, in w'hich the Ach^emenid decrees w'ere 
issued, for any material but &tone or clay. Take 
the significant fact of tho collection in the Pahlavi 
Aveatci of the old ortho'dox doctrines and text, 
commenced by the Arsacid (Parthian) Vologeses 


111 (147-191 A.D.), continued by the tirst Sasanid 
Ardaslur (212-241) and completed by Shapur 
II (310-279), in order to combat the serious danger 
as they held it, caused by the inroads of Syrian 
Christianity. 

Such a Literature, so carefully preser\*ed, an^l 
spread so far and wide by conquests, political and 
religious — the tenets of Zoroaster, in the form or 
Mazdaism, were within an ace of becoming the 
f’reed of the Roman Empire in the early centuries 
A.D., and who knows, thus of Europe itself? — must 
have powerfully affected the Muslim Conquerors of 
Ihe 7 th century and those that wrote for them cr 
under their rule. Indeed, the earlier examples 
of what is now knowm as “ Persian Literature ’ 
is full of it in all categories — Firusi, Nizimi, 
Omar Khayyam, Shekh Abu Sa’fd, Nasir Klftisru 
Shokh ’Abdu'llah Ansari, Jalslu’ddfn Rumi, 
Faridu’ddin At t fir, Shekh Sa’di and many 
lesser names. It is quite time that Mr. Nariman 
should bring to the notice of his compatriots 
the Russian Professor’s work, which explains with 
so much wealth of illustration the debt that the 
early Arab authors themselves owed to the Pahlavi 
literature that preceded them. 

Among Mr. Nariman’s translations is the 
Appendix on Noldeke's remarks on Barzui's 
Introduction to the Book of Kali I a wa Dimna, The 
Autobiography wLich is contained in it, wdiile 
thoroughly Oriental, is so entirely human that it 
reads in places C[uite modern and it is therefoi-- 
iiiLt-n-rely --ting. Indeed, the ‘modernity ’ 

of much of ancient and medi?eval Oriental >ior;v 
is otten at fir^-t •sight surprising. 

With thib reniaik I close these notes on Mr. Nari- 
man’s valuable compilation. 

R. C. TEMPLr. 


RASHrtiANDHt Vamasa MHaKaVYA OF Rudrakavj, 
edited by Em bar Krishnamachl\rya. With an 
Introduelioii by C. D. Dalai, M.A. ((^aek wad’s 
Orient il vSeries, No. V). 

RAshtrandhavaihsa Mahakavya is an historical 
epic by Rudrakavi, a Southern poet under tlie 
patronage of Narayan Shah, a ruler of the small 
principality of Mayurgiri — or as it was known 
to later historians, Baglan. Tlie poem was com- 
posed in the Saka year 1518 or laOh a.d. 

The author of the poem, Rudrakavi, son of 
Ananta, w as one of those men of genius and literary 
merit, that were occasionally patronised by Hindu 
princes, who, following the noble examples 
of the great kings of the past, thought it their 
duty to extend their liberality to the votarie'^ 
of the muse. In an age of national subjectioi , 
when every ruler had to wage a bitter struggle for 
the very existence of his patrimony and the safety 
of his family honour, few Hindu princes could 
think of directing their energies towards 
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the patronage of learning. Still there were ex- 
ceptions to this rule, and Nora van Shah, the 
poet's patron, \^as one of thc-ni. 

"J'he pcK'iii, which can be chissed as a Mahii- , 
kavya, has been divided into twenty cantos. In 
the first, the poet describes the origin of Rash- 
trainlha, the founder of the family. He arose, 
we are te!d. as a beautiful boy of eleven, out of a | 
dice uhich struck the crescent of the moon in the | 
trcht of Si\ a while he was playing with his consort' ; 
This boy was afterwards adopted by the childless , 
king of Kanauj as his son, and after the latter 8 
death became the ruler of that city. After him 
came six [)rinces whose names are not worth 
mentioning. Then came two brothers, Kala- 
ona and (iopachandra, the ehler of wliom, by 
propitiating the goadess, became inNintible and 
conquered Ujjain, w*here he became king. Th© 
<Ula r l/rotluT, Gopachandra, who had sacrificed 
luni'-olf to the goddess, regained life through her 
merr y and was known as Bagula. 

Seventeenth in descent from him was Yasas- 
\ an. whose ‘-on along with his brother migrated to 
the South. Yaaasvana married the dauchltr 
<if Kamadeva of Devagiri and remained there. 
Ifi.-. son. Gajamalladeva, conquered the Gurjara'^ 
and Malavas and bucceeilod in taking tlje kingdom 
of Allauddin, the lord of the Yadavas. Who 
till-: Allaudciin wa-^ we have no mean-^ of nscer' 
.lining. His son Hahigi deteated tw'ehc kings 
incUrUng Kamadeva, tlie powerful YAdava ad- 
\‘jib‘U’y ot Allamhiin Klnlp r-i Delhi. appe<;rs 

To V)e highly improbable, w lien ^ee c rai^id. ?' '^om^ 

< f the tactb mentioned by the pu<'t befor*' and after 
this e\eut, and the whole .<tory seenib to be a 
mere in \ cut ion od the poet — to riiliance the 
giory of his past ancestors Malugi'^ grandson 
Nandeva also performed acts of valour, but 
was defeated l<y Allauddin Khilji, who after 
<‘onqucring Lata, Kalinga, ^’anaa, etc. , was 
killed in battle RAmraja of Dwagiri — 
t he adversary of his gniudfather, according to 

e poet. In addition to a histcrical inarcunvcy, 
for we know it for certain that Ramadeva v. a> 
not killed by Allauddin — a hopeless anachiouisin 
1 -, also noticeable in this statement. After many 
vicissitudes of fortune the dignity of tin- family 
was restored by Xanadeva. His gn at-grarabon 
Mabadeva resorted to Mayaragin where he e.'.tab’ 
u-^hed temples. Mahadeva^s son, Bliairalj Shah 
IS credited with having conquered the ^Iu''suhnaij 
tulers of Mandu and Devagiri, and hav 


inflicted a defeat on Humayun Shah the second 
Mogul Emperor — events which have hardly env 
historical foundation at all. 

On the contrary, we know from the Mussalraan 
historians that the Baglan chiefs of that tim<‘ 
were petty feudatories under the Mussalinan 
sultans of that quarter. Thus, according to them, 
Bhairab Shah, father of Xarayan Shall, was a 
feudatiay of Bahadur Shah, Sultan of GujaraO 
to whom he gave his sister in marriage. 

Xarayan Shah w^as the peel's patron, and from 
the ninth canto of the book onwards, the events 
of his reign are described. Hin succcsbes over 
petty chiefs are described in pompous language — 
and the poet, following the example of the ancients, 
devotes tliiee wdu'le < anlos in do.'-cribing tlie sports 
and luxuries of the king. 

We come next to t^xamine tlje compositi<.ii 
and style of tlie work. Though it eontaiu*, 
some anachronisms and historical inaccuracies, 
the poem is a work of euii'^iderable merit. Jt 
contains beautiful description^', e.g., of the day and 
the night and of the seasons (banto XV). Th<' 
descriptions of the battle and the chase arou.*-'** 
the re<vdcr's interest, wliile tlic uumerons "imij* > 
enhaiic*' the beauty of 'he wh«'h‘ compositioii. 

The stylo is elegant and tlie language is cha.'^N^ 
and ea^y t h.roug'huut, ilioiigli in some places it 
abounds in ^^aina-a- ait^T the ( laud? st^ le (c.^., m 
(‘anto IX) t'op-taut allitts'ar lOii' make it more and 

more m'']o'hour..l fii pl.u < s the pot.t "^een - 

to inntruo KalnbVa, .mih»>r of t}ir Ragbuvaips.t 2 
of thr do-.oixo ^j)t“cial praise, on 

aceoiiuL of ihoir uoblo -cnl iia*‘iit or r-xqm- 
sit' p' 'otic }>eaur\ 

The poet, however, ^ x( < is in religious sentiment 
The versos in lamour of Rama,^ 8iva6 and Gang; 
aie beautuTii c onipo'.ition^. To -um up, tlie jio) t 
succeeded well in rlu task he undertook. Vn, 
fortunate though he is on account of the obscuritv 
of hi« liero. his poem does credit to him and has 
preserved the naiUL of his patron from oblivion. 

Much credit i.*, due to tlie editor for the learned 
introduction appended to this work. The 
vahtable and critical notes inserted in it show- 
biz laboui and h-arning. And though there may 
be some smdll inaccuracies in it, it should be 
a great help to scholars. We think however 
that something ought to have been said on 
the composition and st^le of the work. 

In conclusion, our thanks are due to His 
Highnf&s tl;e Maharaja Gaekwad of Baroda. 
who is financing this Oriental Series and has thus 
, perstTved the noble tradition of the ancient king-- 
\of India in respect of patronage to learning. 

I Nakay.\n Chandra Banerjee. 


1 See c.g., Scs. 11, p. 4h, and iX, 

2 Compare X. 24 of the poem wdth Jinghx , VI. 22 ; XI i, Tig of th> 
2 with Rajhu., XVII, 52. 

3 Sr- V, -J-t ; XU, 22 ; V, 1 .', . i ^e.■ XII, 39 to 3(i. 


poem with Ra'jhii , X. :\'2 ; and Vi 
5 ll. R»-to 52 ; also V, ‘5-24. 
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TRAKS-HDIALAYAN REMINISCENCES IN PALI LITERATURE. 

By D. N. SEX, M. A. 

{Continued from p. 166.) 

Other references to the Trans-Himalaya in Pali Literature : The following passage 
occurs in — 

^ rsfri- 

’ rfFi 'rtr^TH^w I 

[Then he took hint up and showed him red-tinted (lit. red-arsenic) rocky soil extending 
over sixty yojanas,^^ Anotattadaha and the other six great lakes, the five great rivers, and the 
Himavantapabbata adorned with the gold, the silver and the precious stone mountains. 
He asked Nanda, 'Have you seen the abode of the Tavatimsa gods V Nanda replied, ‘No, 
I have not seen it, Sir.’ He said, 'Come Nanda, I will show you the abode of the Tavatimsa 
gods.’ He then took him there and sat on a vock of the colour of a white blanket. Sakka, 
the king of the gods, came with a company of devas from two devalokas, saluted him and 
sat down on one side. Two and a half kous of female attendants, also five hundred 
nymphs with feet like those of doves came and saluted him and sat down on one side.] 

Though mixed up with much that is legendary, this account preserve.s a tradition of 
some importance about the HimMaya and the Trans -Himalaya. 

The following passage occurs in — 

^ 1 H 'R rrt^ 

^ ^TRT^'Torr frfR. 'T®^rf ^R^^fiRnTr ^g’R 5^or* 

TT I * 

[In the past, when Brahmadatta was reignin" at Baranasi, Bodhisatta was born a golden 
goose. He alsct had a younger brother. They used to live in the Cittakuta Mountain, 
situated in the Hiiaavanta region, and lived on wild rice. One day, while they were returning 
to Cittakuta, after having fed themselves in that region, on the way they saw a golden 
mountain of the name of Nerii, and alighted on its peak. The birds and four-footed animals 
living on this mountain seemed to be of different colours in theii feeding groxinds. but as 
soon as they entered the mountain, they would take on the, gold colour on account of the light 
emitted by it.] 

or the cold region was evidently not identical with Himavantapabbata 
but included the latter. The quotaHon given above agrees with the Pauranic tradition that 
Nerii, Sanslvrit ' Meru,’ was a golden mountain ‘ like a smokeless column of fire.' 

The RRRRR speaks of the seven mountains surrounding (Sans. — 

RgRR i ^TRRT ^TR R ^Tif I 

[Sudassano, Karaviko, Isadharo. Yugandharo. 

Nemindharo, Vinatako, Assakanno, great mountains. 

These mountains separated by the Sit a and rising one above another, 

* Are the abodes of the Maharajas about which. Oh 1 Raj an, you ask.] 

The same mentions the (the Citrakuta gate) of *or the 

heaven of the thirty-three.' 


30 Yojaim=8 or 9 miles. 
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In the same we are told that the heavenly charioteer had to drive his chariot 

nntil he reached which lay townrds the east. 

In various places is described as lying in the region. In many 

f)f the Hamsajdtaha s the mountain figures as the home of the golden geese which hunt 

tor their food in the Bimavnnta lakes and. now and then, come to as far as the 

country in search of food. It has been mentioned above that King Ximi entered the assembly 
hall oi the Tdvafimsn devas through the stale, which would locate this mountain to the 

^outh or south-east of the -Mem, as had to drive the celestial chariot towards the 

ca>tern regions when he was coming to 

The mentions the in the following lines, — 

fin the Gandhamndana mountain where the Yakshas live and Avhich is overgroAvn with 
jjlants, 

There, in thy absence. Oh ! Kinijnn'isa, what shall I do? 

In the Gandliamddana vdicre the Klyy}purisas live and which is overgrown with plants. 

There, in thy absence, Oh ! Kuyipiirisa, what shall I do ?J 

Geography of the Xorthern Regions as given in the RlMiYAVA^b Sugriva sent a 
strong contingent of the monkey force to the north to search for Sit a. The countries to 
vhich they were asked to go were thus enumerated : 

The country of the MlecJichhas, the Pnliyidas, the Suraspjias^ the Praslhaldyis^ the 
BJidralas, the Kurus, the Bhadrakas, the Knyy\ho}as. the Yavayias, the Snkos, the Aratt^hi 
the BdhHkas, the Pisldkas, thfy Pa urava 9, the J'ahka/fas, the Chinas, the Pnrayytachiyias, the 
Xilidras. the Ddradas and the Ilimavanta country. 

Other places mentioned in this (*unnec^ion are the folio wlnir: — 

The great Black Mountain, the Hctnaijarhha Monyitniyi, the S)fdnssana Mounhtin the 
Jh rabakha Monydain, a hundred t/ojana of dreadful wilderness where there arj no mountains^ 
rivtTs, trees, or living things, the white uioiintain known by the nann^ of Kaildsa, the Krauficha 
Mountain, the Mabidka Hill, Vaikhdnnsa lake where elephants with their calvt^s roam 
Ireely. the country on the other side of the lake, where the sun and the moon are lost and 
the sky is starless and cloudless, and things ar(‘ seen und(‘r a light like the rays of the sun 
and to the north of whieh lies the ocean. 

Sugiiva also directed them not to go further north than the country of the Kurus 
(Uttarakuru), a region which was without the sun and beyond his knowled<ye. 

This account tells us of countries which are in the north and north-west of India and 
beyond the confines of it to the north-west, and also of others which take us over the lakes 
and mountains of Central Asia across a vast desert to the shores of a great lake which is the 
country of the Xorthern Kurus. Beyond tins, lies, in the north, a areat ocean. The narra- 
tive practically tallies with the Panranic ck^scription of this part of Asia and stronMy supports 
the suggestion made above that the Indo-Aryans came from the far north, po.ssibly the 
arctic regions on the shores of the Xorth Sea. 

^ The account given in the Rdmduam is vitiated by a very serious mistake vU the 

.■<retapan-afa has been confused with Kaihha ! which bears a perpetual ice cap and is renuted’ 
to be white. ‘ 

31 Rdnidyana^ Kith, kanda, Chap. XXXIV. ^ ' 
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Other Collateral Evidenee — 

(1) The Rigveda. 

There is unmistakable evidence in the Rigveda to the effect that the land of tlio five 
rivers was not the original home of the Indo -Aryans : 

(а) ^npT I ‘ 

II 

[ I shall presently speak about the first and foremost deeds done by Indra, the wielder 
of thunder ( ). He killed Ahi (cloud) ; brought down the rain ; and clove the mountains 
for making paths for the flowing waters.] 

This preserves the memory of what the Rishis actually saw on the mountains where 
they once lived. 

(б) 33^^ ^ fl?fr FfTTT I 

[Just as a river overflows its fallen banks, the delightful waters are flowing over the 
prostrate vritra (cloud) ; Vfitra (cloud), who kept the waters in confinement by his prowess 
when he was alive, is now lying under their feet.] 

This is a faithful picture of what takes place after a thunder-storm in the mountains. 
The display of lightning and heavy roll of thunder as dark masses of cloud are driven upon 
the hill tops, the copious shower following upon it and then the scattered flakes clinging 
to the mountain side and the rushing torrents running down to the valleys below. 

It is only in a mountain country that this beautiful cloud-myth could have originated. 

(c) \ 

mi II 

[Like the kine which w^ere concealed by Pani, the waters w’ere confined by Vritra (cloud) 
who is their husband and master. Indra killed V'litra (cloud), and cleared the path along 
which the waters flowed, and which W'as obstructed by Viitra (cloud).] 

The hill streams, which are ordinarily dry, become flooded and rush down in torrents 
after a heavy shower. This is a common sight in the mountains after a thunder-storm. 
It is impossible to explain this verse and the one preceding it unless on the supposition that 
these scenes w^ere witnessed in mountain regions and not on the plains watered by the five 


rivers. 




[When the sacrificer climbed from hill to hill (for collecting the soma plant etc.), a large 
quantity w as collected (of soma etc.). Indra knows why this was being done and is shaking 
with excitement (in his eagerness to come to the sacrificial ground) with his whole host.] 
The first part of the verse brings to us the memory of a time when the sacrificer used 
to go from hill to hill collecting soma and other things required for a sacrifice. 

(e) 1 

jfr II 


[Shaking the mountains, driving apart great trees (lit. lords of the forest). Oh Marut- 
Devas, you go freely w ith all your followers like those who are drunk.] 

This again is a vivid picture of a storm in the mountains. 

(/) ^ 1 
s?f5grr% pTflrfH II 

[Those Rikshas (the seven Rishis or the Great Bear) placed high up in the sky, arc 
seen at night ; where do they go during the day ? The deeds of King Varuna no one can 
gainsay. It is by his command that the moon moved in splendour at night.] 


32 liigveday I. 32. 1. 


33 Ibid., I. 32. 8. 


^ Ibid,, I. 10. 2. 
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This is a significant passage to which attention was first drawn by Tilak. It is in the 
far northern latitudes that the seven Rishis appear high up in the heavens and form the ’ 
most prominent constellation visible to the dwellers of the far north. 

(gf) 5f I 

n 1 

jfr H: I 

3T7 ti qtff I! 

5rT fifvw 1 

aanr 1 1 

'Tfrm II 

3Tr w I 

II 

sivn’ ^ I 

I! 

^ I 

5Rg Rr?: II 

li 

[Oh ! Pushan, take us safely (lit. completely) to our destination, destroy the enemies on 
the way, thou who art the offspring of the clouds. Lead us on our way. 

Oh ! Pushan, remove from our path our enemies who hurt us, steal oar wealth and 
delight in evil deeds and order us to go along a particular way. 

Oh ! Piishan, send these crooked thieves who endanger our journey far away from our 
path. 

Oh ! Pushan, place thy foot on the body of the thief \rho steals our things openly as 
well as secretly and who desires to do us ill. 

Oh ! Pushan, who art wise and iiandsome, we pray for such protection from thee thou 
hast vouchsafed to our fathers. 

Oh ! Pushan, who art extremely wealthy and possesses golden arms, after this our 
prayer give us plenty of riches. 

Oh ! Pushan, take away from our path the enemies that stand in our way. Take us 
along paths which are easy and delightful. Thou knowest how to protect us on this road. 

Oh ! Pushan, lead us to lands full of delightful grass and let there be no new trouble on 
the way ] 

These prayers are full of reminiscences of a time when the Indo- Aryans had to jnove 
from place to place in search of fresh pastures through countries beset with dangers, 
long before they commenced a life of settled cultivation in a fertile valley. 

The following passage brings back to us the memory of a time when the Vedic Aryans 
w’ere living in the upper valley of the Indus where it has a northerly course : 

(h) I 


35 ^igveda, Mandala, II, Sukta 15, Rik. 6. 
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[Indra has, by his o\m greatness, made the Indus flow northwards, and has pulverised 
*the chariot of Usha, after having penetrated weak forces with the help of his swift moving 
army. Indra performs these deeds when he is exhilarated with soma.] 

This passage demands more than a passing notice, as it clearly points to the fact that a 
considerable body of Indo-Aryans entered the country along the Indus vaUey, and possibly 
across the Karakorum range, and perhaps even from Western Tibet. This would suggest 
a number of roads, viz., for example, the northern and the north-western ways leading to 
Kashmir across the Hindu Kush and the Pamirs, as well as the N. E. route along the Indus 
and the Sutlej valleys from Western Tibet. These paths, however, are so difficult that 
it is not likely that they came in large numbers, but the movement must have gone on for 
centuries until the Indian branches of the Aryan people gradually came doum to the 
sunny, well-watered basin of the Sax^ta-Sindhu or ' seven rivers 

(2) The Zend-Avesta. 

(i) The Gods of the Zend-Avesta.'— Zend-Avesta introduces us to that stage 
of the history of the Aryan people when the Indian and the Iranian branches had separated 
from one another but still retained much of their common tradition. The Vedic literature 


is composed of Mantras, Brahmanas and Sutras. The first two are universally acknowledged 
to be revealed. Now, of these tw’o parts, the Brahmanas are never mentioned in the Zend- 
Avesta, though Mantram aj^pears in it in the form of Manthran. Zoroaster is called a 
manthran, i. e., one who utters a ynantra, and the holy scriptures of the Parsis are called 
Manthra spenta, which means ' holy prayer In fact, some of these prayers are actually 
addressed to deities who are among the oldest and are recognised by both the branches 
of the Aryan race, e. g., Mitra, Vanina, Aryaman. 

The most noticeable thing in the Zend-Avesta is the movement which was inaugurated 
by Zoroaster against the Devas and Deva-worshix>pers. In the earliest Biles, there is no 
distinction between Devas and Asuras, thus bearing testimony to a period w hen there was 
no disruption of the friendly relations between Ihe Deva party and the Asura 2>artv. But, 
later on, a considerable number of the Vedic hymns are invocations of the favourite deities 
against the Asura j)arty. In the Zend-Avesta, however, the Deva party seems to be in 
discredit from the very beginning, the Zoroastrian movement itself being hostile to the 
Devas and Deva-worshix^pers, and, by and by, the name ' Deva ’ becomes a synonym for 
evil spirit, just as ‘ Asura ’ in the Vedas becomes a s^monym for the tribes at war with 
the Aryas. If, therefore, the ancient Iranian geography gives us indications of the 
country where the parting took place, it will furnish us with important materials for tracing 
out some steps of the great racial movements of the Aryan stock. 

(ii) The Geography of the Zend-Avesta. — In Fargard, I, of the Vendidad, there is an 
enumeration of sixteen perfect lands created by Ahura Mazda. Of these the following 
nine have been definitely identified — 

Zend Same. Modern Name. 


Sughda 
Mourn 
Bakhdhi . . 
Haroyu 
Vehrkana . , 
Harahvaiti 
Haetumant 
Ragha 

Hapta hindu 


Sagdh (Samarkand). 

Marv. 

Balkh. 

Hare (rud). 

Gurgan. 

Ar-rokhaj or Arghand-(ab). 
Helmend. 

Rai. 

Hind (Panjab). 
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The first land created by Ahura Mazda was Airyana Vaejo, situated on the Vanguhi. 
Daiiya. It was cursed by the Devas with a severe winter which lasted for ten months, there 
being only two summer months. ‘ Airyanem Vaejo,’ if rendered into Sanskrit, will closely 
approximate ‘ BTfWtHr*! 5nf / ( in Pali )> which means the ‘pasture lands of 

the Aryans’. 

According to some authorities, this land was situated north of the Oxus, since Vanguhi 
Datiya (as Veh) was the name of this river in Sassanian times. The names of the countries 
which immediately follow all belong to N. E. Iran, and this lends additional force to the view 
mentioned above, riz.^ that the first Zoroastrian land was situated to the north of the 
Oxus. 

The second country created by Ahura Mazda was the plain of the Sughdhas or 
Sogdiana. 

The third of the good lands was Mouru or Marv. 

The fourth was Bakhdhi or Balkh. 

The fifth was Nisaya and lay between Mouru and Bakhdhi. 

The sixth was Haroyu or Herat. 

And so on. 

This enumeration strongly suggests that the Iranian race -movement commenced from a 
country to the north of the Oxus, not far from the Celestial Mountains, where the gods of the 
Indo- Aryans were said to be have had their Valhalla, Indra, the most popular of the Vedic 
deities, is a powerful demon with the Zoroastrians, and he had his stronghold in these moun- 
tains. It was Indra who, in Vedic story, demolished the fortresses of the Asuras and protec- 
ted the Vedic people in battles against them. If we follow the enumeration of the good lands 
from Sogdiana to Marv, Herat and Kabul, we can faithfully trace the frontiers of i;he lands 
under the influence of the two races. The Zend-Avesta bears clear testimony to the domi- 
nant influence of the Indo-Aryans in close proximity to the eastern frontiers of the people of 
Iran. In speaking of the strong and holy Mouru or Marv, the Vendidad says ^ 7 that it was 
cursed with plunder and sin, which undoubtedly suggests the reminiscences of frontier 
warfare. Similarly, Nisaya, which lay between Marv and Balkh, was the laud in w’hich sin 
and unbelief prospered ; Haroyu or Herat was aflBicted with tears and wailing, and in 
Vsekeieta or Kabul, idolatry flourished and Keresaspa allowed himself to be seduced to 
’ Daeva-^vorship.’ 

If we take the country beyond the Oxus as the place where the two most closely allied 
branches of the Aryan race, viz., Indians and Iranians, parted company, it will follow that 
the earlier race-movements took place at a point far north of it, and therefore, also north of 
the Thienshan mountains. 

The only thing in the Avesta which has caused a difference among scholars as to the 
original home of the Irano-Aryan people is that ^Aryanem Baejo ’ is by some placed south 
of the Caspian Sea. It is quite possible that those of the Iranian tribes, which migrated west- 
wards and settled in the w^ell-watered fertile country which forms the southern littoral of the 
Caspian Sea, thrived and flourished ; and the land they lived in became the stronghold 
of Zoroastrian orthodoxy, as the land of the five rivers became the Brahmarshi Desa of 
the Indians. This region may have been one of the early settlement's, as the way from 
Trans-Oxyiana to the Caspian was straight and without any obstacle in the form of a 
mountain barrier. 


36 V endidadi Fargard I, 


3“ Ibid.y Fargard 1. 
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In Fargarcl IT. of \he Vendidacl, there is an account of a period before the time of Zara- 
thustra, which is iiighl\^ suggestive. It is said that Ahura Mazda ]Droposed to Yima, son of 
Vivanghat. that he should be'the preacher of his religion, but Yinia expressed bis unfitness 
for it. Ahura Mazda then a-^ked Yinia to take care of his people so thaJ they might thrive 
and flourish. So Yima was made king of the people by Ahura Mazda. They throve under 
his care and multiplied, so that there was overcrowding. ' Then Yima >tepped forward in 
light, southwards, on the way of the sun ^ and ‘ made the earth grow larger.’ This pror'ess 
had ti lie repealed over and over again, the people still proceeding southwards and 
flourishing more and more. At last came a terrible v inter and S 2 iecial prefiarations had 
to be made for saving the race and their eat lie. Xow this carries us back to a period 
when the Iranians had not separated from the Indians, as Yima or Yam a is common to 
both the Iranian and Indian traslitions. The description strongly suggests the migration 
of these races who v. ere driven southwards bs the increasing severity of the winters and 
the descent of the snow-line carrying devastation before it. 

(3) Central Asia in the early y^ears of the Chrlstian Era. 

(а) Fa {dan's route to India — After crossing a desert to the west of the Chinese 
frontier, Fahian came to the country of Shcn Shen^^ and thence passed on through A\n-i^o 
and other countries to Khotan. From Khotan he went to Tze-hop^^ and A'uhwa^ and after 
visiting Kie-Sha made for India across the Ts Tingling mountains. Xow in all these places 
he found strongholds of the Buddhist faith. At Shen Shen, he found 4000 priests of the 
Hinayana School, the jirevailing religion of India, and all the Buddhists, laymen as well 
as priests, using Indian books and the Indian language, juesumably Sanskrit or Pali ; at 
AVu-i there Nverc about 400 priests of the Little A'ehicle and the people professed the Buddhist 
religion : at Khotan, the Buddhi-t prif‘sts belonged chiefly to the Croat AYhiele ; Buddhism 
was the state religion ; there vere iiiaiiy Sau^jhnrdnias and temple'^, and among the piubliG 
eeremoniais. the well-known ('ar-festival was witnessed by the Chinese traveller. 

(б) Hiiicn Tsiamj s route to India — The first country described by Hiuen T>iang 
after he had eiossed the Chinese frontier and the desm t (Gobi) is 0-Ki-Xi or Aofiii, vhieli is the 
Sanskrit for ' lire.’ The modern name of the place is Karshar. The writ^-en character whieli 
the inhabitants of this valley u<ed was Indian with very little difference. Tbe Chinese 
traveller found, in this far eastern out -post ofj Buddhism. So hfjMrdwas. with two thousand 
2 )riests belonging to the Little AVhicle, The second country mentioned by him is K'iuchi or 
Kucha, where the Indian style of writing prevailed ; there vere one hnndrofl 
belonging to the Little A>hiele ; the scriptures were in the Indian language, and the place 
had Buddha statues and Deva temples. From Kucha. Hiuen Tsiang pas.sed on to 
Pohluh-Kia (Baluka)^^ v hich he found to be in soil, climate, customs and language very much 
the same as Kucha. There were ten Sahfjhdrcnnas vith about one thousand priests follnwino- 
the tenets of the Little ATdiicle. 

From Ak.su he passed over a stony desert lying in the X. AY., and crossed the Lingshan 
mountain and reached the shores of the Tsing or Issyk-knl lake and passed on to its X. AAT, 
and thence along the road leading to the valleys of the Jaxartes and the Oxas, till he reached 

3S The desert of Gobi. South of Lake Lob Xor. 

40 Between Kharaschar and Kutscha. True, of Faldan, by Logge, p. 14, n, .5, 

41 Tashkurganin Sirikul, according to AVatters ; Logge, j). 21, n. 3, 

4 2 It may be Aktasch ; see Leggo, p. 21, n, 5. 

43^ Beal's E. Ik. IT., A^ol. I., i^age 17, u. o2. G Aksu, Vol. 1, p. 24. 
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Balkh. This country was called the little Rajagriha^® on account of the numerous Buddhist 
sites in its neighbourhood. He found here about 100 convents and 3000 monies, all belonging 
to the Little V'ehicle. and a temple of Vaisravana or Kuvera. Then he directed his steps 
towards India and. in the course of his journey over the Snowy Mountains, came to ^ 

Bamjyan and found there Buddhism of the Little Vehicle in a flourishing condition. The 
next point in his travels vas Kapisa, where he found a king of the Kshatriya race and Bud- 
dhism of the Great Vehicle the prevailing religion, though there were also Deva temples and 
heretics. A journey of COO H eastward brought him to the frontiers of India. 

The most noticeable feature in the accounts of the countries through w'hich the Chinese 
pilgrims had to pas^ on their way to India is the fact that, even in the early years of the 
Christian era. Buddhi.siu had penetrated almost to the frontiers of China, and Indian 
civilisation had made a deep impression upon the language and customs of these people. It is 
also remarkable that it was the school of Little Vehicle w hich seemed to be the dominant 
religion in the towns farthest from India, thus indicating that, long before the reign of 
Kanishka who professed the religion of the Great Vehicle and under whose influence this 
school gained great popularity, Buddhism of the old^r school had been carried far into the 
heart of Central Asia. It is no wonder, therefore, that Sir Aurel Stein has found, buried under 
the sands of old Khotan, documents in Sanskrit as well as in Prakrit. It strikes me also as 
very curious and exceedingly suggestive that the names of many of the cities in this region 
are either Sanskrit or Prakrit. All this bears indubitable evidence of a very early intercours<‘ 
of India with Eastern Turkestan. 

(4) Physiographical and Ethnological Evidence. 

The culture stratum at which wc find the earliest settlements of the Indo- Aryan 
people in the Punjab was preceded by many other strata of w hich w'e practically know' 
nothing. In the fertile basin of the five rivers, wc find they had advanced remarkably in 
civilisation. They were no longer wandering bands of nomad.s : they had learnt the arts 
of settled life, such as agriculture, house building, the manufacture* f>f armour and weapons 
of war. the construction of river-going and sea -going vessels, the use of gold and iron, 
the art of the weaver, the building of forts, and the laying out of towns and villages ; they 
had tamed most of the domestic animals, such as we possess now ; thev lived under kings, 
and their society had undergone a considerable developnunt with the institution of 
marriage and division of labour among various classes which, however, had not yet 
fossilised into castes ; they had made notable progress in finishing their language and in 
the use of rhyme and metre : and the beautiful hymns addressed to various manifestations 
of nature show' a fine susceptibility to everything true and charming in form and sentimen^. 

We catch them up indeed now' and then in the midst of their migrations from pasture to 
pasture, but it only show s that they had a wandering life before they took to agriculture. 

But the centuries, during which this race was gradual)}’ emerging from the earliest stages^ 
of the existence of man. arc entirely hidden from our knowledge. 

I think it will he a task entirely disproportionate to the objects of this paper to look for 
the habitation of the Aryans when they were in a savage or barbarous rendition, i.e., before 
they had entered into the pastoral stage of life. 

We have sufficient evidence in the Rig-veda as well as the Avesta to enable us to conclude 
that they led the life of nomadic shepherds before they became cultivators. Wliere could 
they have tended their cattle in the prehistoric ages ? As for the ancestors of the Indo-Iranic • ^ 

^eojilc, it is prett} certain that the nomadic stage of their history uas passed largely in the 


*5 Beai’s B. B. tf. II'.. Yol. I, p. 44. 
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pasture lands of Central Asia, perhaps with occasional settlements in some well-watered and 
sheltered valle^^s. A look at the map of Asia showing the vegetation zones makes it clear that 
even after making allowance for the great changes which have taken place in the climatic 
conditions of Central and Northern Asia since the times of wnich ve are talking, it is safe to 
assert that these pasture lands must have been situated in the central mountain area and the 
depressions around them, with sufficient water to form rich grass lands. North Siberia is a 
frozen waste. South of it, there are temperate forests bordered by small patches of cultiva- 
tion, and further down, vast expanses of very poor soil, perhaps fit only for growing grass, 
and barren wastes in the form of deserts, though not unrelieved now and then hy oases form- 
ed by rivers with an inland flow. In Southern and Eastern Asia, bordering the sea, there are 
rich cultivable lands which have formed the cradles of Asiatic civilisation. In geological 
times a good deal of the waste land of Central Asia was covered by seas, which made the 
climate mild enough for sustaining vegetable and animal life of a higher order. West of 
the central mountain mass, a great sea connected the isolaterl inland waters with the Medi- 
terranean on the one hand and the Arctic Sea on the other, and has left indelible traces of 
its existence in the configuration of the land as well as in the fossil remains which it has left 
embedded in the soil. In the same way. to the east of the central meridional mountains, 
in the Tarim basin and the depression represented by the desert of Gobi, it is believed 
that a great sea covered the land, though there are geologists who hold that the desert has 
been formed entirely by aerial denudation, i.e,, by the wind-blovn rock-debris from the mar- 
ginal mountain chains. It has been asserted by competent authorities that during the glacial 
and the post-glacial periods the vegetation of Turkestan and of Central Asia was quite 
different from what it is now and was similar to the conditions which at present prevail 
in Siberia or North Europe. The extreiiicly rapid desiccation of Central Asia has biouglit 
about great changes in the fauna and flora of the Thienshan and other central Asiatic; 
regions. All these considerations point to the fact that in the nomadic stage, the Aryans, 
at least the Indo-Iranic branch of the Aryans, moved about the pasture lands of Central 
Asia vith occasional settlements in the sparsely-scattered sheltered valleys or in the oases 
formed by the rivers, which carried the drainage of the central mountain mass into inland 
seas or lost themselves in the sands of the deserts into vhich they flowed. 

The theory of a more northern habitation for the earlier Aryans does not in any wav 
do violence to geological evidence. In tlie interglacial period, the northern parrs or 
the hemisphere we live in are siipi)osed to have been more erpiable and milder than 
at present, the mean temperature being higher and there being a greater precipitation o^ 
moisture. As a consequence of this, vegetation flourished far nortli where it can now hardlv 
exist. Sir Archibald Geikie says^^ that '* the frozen tundras of Siberia appear then (in the 
interglacial period! to have supported forests which have long since been extirpated, the ore- 
sent northern limit of trees lying far to the southward.*' Among the fauna of this 
period are to be found the huge pachyderms, such as the Mammoth and the Rhinoceros, which 
roamed in the forests and over the grassy plains of the old world. When the glacial deluge 
came again, they seem to have survived the extreme cold and to have gone back to their old 
haunts after the climate had become less severe, if it is a significant fact of Palaeontology 
that signs of the existence of man in the shape of the rude stone implements which Im 
used at a remote age are found along with the skeletonal remains of these animals. 


iC Text-Book oj Oeoloijy. Vol. II, p. 13 IG. 
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The ethnological evidence, which is now at our disposal, points to the fact that from a 
A ery early period in the history of the world, Eastern Turkestan was peopled by an Aryan 
race and that they attained to a stage of civilisation not inferior to that of Bactria.^7 Recent 
investigations^® other explorers have further strengthened this view. The Ar^^an Tajita 
M ho were the ancient inhabitants of the fertile parts of Turkestan, were partly compelled by 
liostile invasions to take shelter in the mountains. They are now known as Galchas. It is 
lelieved that the races who inhabit Eastern Turkestan are chiefly derived from this stock, 
though not unmixed with Mongolian and Tartan elements. The fact that even in the cen- 
turies before the Christian era Indian culture spread rapidly into these parts of Asia lends 
additional force to the theory that the inhabitants of the Tarim Basin were a people closeK*^ 
allied to tlie Tndo-Aryans, and were therefore especially susceptible to influences from India. 

Conclusion. 

In Pali literature there are definite references to the region immediateh' to the north 
of the HimMaya mountains and a more or less legendary account of countries further to the 
north. It preserves the reminiscences of the red-tinted up-lands which lay beyond the 
Himalaya mountains ; the lakes from which the rivers of the Gangetic plain took their rise ; 
the famous Kailasa peak and, far to the north of it, the ” Lord of Mountains/’ the Meru ; 
the land of the Uttarakurus with its rich fields, god-like men and bounteous crops ; the mighty 
\essavana, the city of Alakmanda (Sans. Alaknanda), and the mineral wealth of these 
northern lands ; the four great Dripas or countries knovm asKuru, Aparagoyaniya, Purva- 
videha and Jambudvipa. 

These memories have a significance which can only be realised w hen compared wdth such 
reminiscences as are j^reserved in the Puranas, the Epic literature, the Vedas and the Zend- 
Avesta of the Persians. Viewed in the light of modern researches, they reveal facts of great 
value which throw' a considerable light upon the early race-movements of the Aryan stock. 

The oldest Iranian records speak of Yima, son of Vivanghat (Sanskrit, Yama, son of 
\Mvasvat) having been placed at the head of this branch of the Aryans and of their proceed- 
ing gradually southwards as they and their flocks multiplied in number and as necessity 
arc'-e for further expansion, until a time came when the winters became very severe and the 

ending snow-line devastated everything lying in its way. The enumeration of good lands 
giAcn in the Vendidad begins with Airyana Vaego, which, according to some authorities, lay 
to the north of the Oxus. Yima seems to have been the first leader of the Irano-Aryans 
and Zarathustra, or Zoroaster, their first and greatest Prophet. The differences between 
this branch of the Aryan race and the Indian branch became acute somewhere north 
of the Oxus, as it is in this region that we find a dcai and definite anti-Daevic propaganda ; 
and there Ls ample evidence to show' that the hostilities betw'cen the tAVo races continued 
as far south as Afghanistan in the course of their southw ard emigration. 

Turning now to the Vedic evidence, it is abundantly clear that the Indo- Aryans had 
migrated from a mountainous country with valleys affording good pastures for the large 
flocks w hich they possessed and which constituted their w'ealth. It is also clear that they 
came from the Pamir region along the valleys of the rivers which bring the drainage of the 
western Himalayas into the plains of N. W. India. 


47 Enryclopo^dia Britannica, Eleventh Edition, ‘Turkestan.’ 

48 Sir Aurel Stein, Ancient Khotan, 
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It is a curious fact that both the TaiUiriya Brdhmana*^ and the Vendidad^^ speak of an 
old home land where neither the sun nor the moon shone, which was illuminated by a 
spontaneous light, and where days and nights were of six months’ duration. The Paranas^' 
also describe an early habitation of the Aryans which was to the south of the North Sea, where 
neither the sun nor the moon went on their daily rounds and the sky w^as illuminated by 
spontaneous light-streamers. 

The Pauranic evidence is copious and circumstantial, but seems to be composed 
of more than one tradition marking, perhaps, the diiforent stages of the history 
of Aryan emigration. According to one and the most widely accepted tradition, 
Jambudvipa extended from India or Haimavatavarsha to the shores of the North Sea, 
embracing in its sweep six great mountain ranges and nine countries bounded by them. 
Another tradition records the existence of four MahMvipas or great lands, viz., Bhadrasva. 
Bharata (also called Jambudvipa), Ketumala and Uttarakuru. Bhadrasva can be safely 
identified with the basin of the Tarim (Sita) river ; Ketumala. with the valley of the Oxus 
(Chakshu) ; Bharata, with India, through which the river Alaknanda or Ganges flows; and 
Uttarakuru, with a northern land watered by a river which flowed into the North Sea. 

There are various traditions also about the locations of the different varsha or countries. 
Thus the land of the Kurus is, according to one tradition, the northernmost varsha\ according 
to another, it is to the north of the central valley, Ilavrita; according to another, it is 
identified with a valley lying to the south of Ilavrita; and according to another it is 
to be placed north of the Himavanta. As these countries were named after the people who 
lived in them, they would change their names as the inhabitants migrated southwards to 
other lands, seeking greener pastures and more congenial climes. The Mahabbarata, as 
I have said above, distinctly mentions the occupation of Harivarsha by the Uttarakurus. 

The valley of Ilavrita, as described in the Puranas, was situated round the base of Meru 
and was the most central of all the or lands, which , according to an older tradition, 

extended from the south of the Himalaya to the shores of the North Sea ; while another 
tradition, which is undoubtedly a more recent one, allocates it north of the Kailasa and 
the Himalaya and states that it forms the centre of the four dvipas enumerated above, 
Uttarakuru, Ketumala, Bh^ata and Bhadrasva. The Bigveda mentions a region known 
Ilaspada, but the far-famed Meru is unknown to the Rishis whose utterances are preserved 
in that ancient record. This makes it very doubtful if the Ilavrita of the later Puranic 
tradition can be the same as the Ilaspada of the Rigveda. I am inclined to think that the 
name Ilavrita or Ilaspada migrated southwards in the same way as the name Kuru did, 
and that the Vedic or earlier Puranic Ha-land had a more northern situation, having been the 
centre of the Jambudvipa of the older tradition, while the Havrita of the later account, 
which was the centre of the four or gi’eat countries, can be definitely ident ified with 

the Pamir region, from which the Indo-Aryans descended to the plains of H iimavata-z;ar>7^a or 
India, among the valleys of the various rivers which connect the plains of northern India 
w'ith the Trans-Himalayan countries, viz., the valleys of the Indus, the Swat, the Kabul, 
the Sutlej, the Saraju and the Ganges (Alakananda). 

We have also to take into account the most ancient of the Puranic traditions which seems 
to locate Ilavrita somewhere near the Arctic circlaor within it, and which perhaps is an echo 
ot what we find in the Vendidad and the liigveda. 

The line of studies followed in this paper suggests the following conclusions : — 

(1) Pali literature is full of definite references to the Himalaya and the Trans-Hi mala^^^a 
and preserves a more or less dim and legendary memory of Uttarakuru and of the Sumer u, 
Meru or Mahameru mountain, the home of the Tavatiihsa Deities. 


49 Taittiriya Brdhmanas, 111, 9, 22,1. 
51 Paihnapiirdnaf Adikanda. 


50 Vendidad, Fargard 11 , para, 40. 
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(2) The Puiauas preserve in them the reminiscences of — 

(а) a very ancient tradition of the old Aryan homeland which was situated either within 
the Arctic circle or very near to it; 

(б) a later tradition according to which Jambudvipa extended from India in the south 
to Kuru or Uttarakuru which lay to the south of the North Sea; 

(c) the most recent of these traditions which practically identifies Jambudvipa with 
India, and according to which India is considered as one of the four great dvipas or lands, viz. 
Bhadrasva (Tarim valley), Ketumala (basin of the Oxus), Bharata or Jambudvipa (India), 
through which the Ganges Hows, and Uttarakuru a land to the north of Mem. The Meru 
region is compared to the central part of a lotus ; Bhadrasva, Bharata, Ketumala and 
Uttarakuru to its jjetals. 

This description would place the Meru mount in the centre of the Pamir region from 
which the great Asiatic ranges start. ‘The axis, or backbone of Pamir formation is,' we are 
told, ‘ the great meridional mountain chain of Sarikol — ^the ancient Taurus of tradition and 
history — on which stands the highest peak north of the Himalaya, the Muztagh Ata (25,000 
ft). This chain divides off the high-level sources of the Oxus on the west from the streams 
which sweep downwards into the Turkestan depression of Kashgar on the east. ' Can this peak 
be Meru ? This view is sup{>orted by the following considerations : — 

(i) Bhadr^va with its river Sit a can be definitely identified with the Tarim Valley and 
he river which drains it. 

(n) Ketumala with its river Chakshu or Aksu is the same as the country through which 
the Oxus flows. 

(ni) Bharatavarsha or Jambudvipa is India which receives the flow of the Alakmanda 
or Alakananda, which, after its junction with the Bhagirathi, forms the Ganges. The reason 
why, of all the rivers, the Ganges is mentioned as the river of India, is that during the later 
Vedic and the Buddhistic ages, the centre of Aryan civilisation in India had shifted far to 
the east of the Punjab in the valley of the Ganges. 

(iv) The Gulchas, who are supposed to have descended from a pure Aryan stock, live 
not very far from this region and they have marked race-affinities with the people of 
Khotan, and probably, the Kashmiris. 

(v) The Pamir valleys have hpen scooped out by glacial movements which took place 

during the Ice-ages, and the Ice-helds not very far from this region are the most stupendous 
in the world. In the there are ])assages preserving the memory of severe winters 

when the ice sheet descended clown to th^ lowest valleys and which must have ultimately 
dieter mined the race-disjK;rsal from this central region. 

(3) The deflection of the Aryan stream of emigration to the east and south-east from 
the central homeland in the Pamirs must have been determined by the hostilities of the 
Indian and Iranian branches of the race, the former being worsted in the struggle. There is 
clear evidence of this in the Brahman a and P uranic literature. 

(4) The lines of emigration were various and not merely from the N. W. of India, as 
is generally believed. Even in the Vedas, as we have seen above, there is a reference to a 
northerly course of the Indus, and the fact that the Kashmiris are Indo Aryans and have 
race affinity with the Galchas and Khotanese is additional evidence of movements direct into 
Kashmir from the N. and X. E. of the country. The intimate loiowkdge which people 
seem to have possessed of Alakananda, Bhagirathi and Anotatta Daha or Mannar war, and 
of which the memory has been kept fresh and keen by the piety of Hindu pilgrims, is 
a proof of emigrations along the routes which follow' the courses of the head-w'aters of the 
Ganges. The story of Bhagirat ha leading this river into India is but a reminiscence of his 
having been himself led into India by the Bhagirathi. 


52 Encyclopaedia Britannlca^ Eleventh Edition, xx, 656 . 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NIZAM SHAHt KINGS OF AHMADNAGAR. 

By LIEUT.-COLONEL T. W. HAIG, C.S.T., C.M.G., C.B.E. 

(Continued from p. 146.) 

LXVIII. — Victory of the Muslims over the Idolaters. 

When the accursed Sadashivaraya observed the determination of the Muslims, his 
spirit was roused, and he sent forth 30,000 horse from the centre of his army against the 
Muslims, while his younger brother, VenkatMri, who commanded the right of the infidels, 
attacked the left of the allies under IbrMiim Qutb Shah, which was beaten back, while *Ali 
‘Adil Shah, in consequence of his former alliance with Sad^hivaraya, left the position allotted 
to him. The centre, however, under the command of Husain Nizam Shah, stood fast and 
manfully withstood the idolaters. jdian again charged the enemy with his ‘Iraqi 

and Khurasan! horse and did great execution among them. In fact, I^las I^an and Bum! 
Khto were the heroes of the day. Rumi IQian, who commanded the artillery of Ahmadnagar, 
brought up all the heavy and light guns on their carriages, and the rockets, and drew 
them up by order of Husain Nizam Shah, before the army, and kept up a heavy fire on 
the enemy.^^® 

At this phase of the fight Husain Nizam Shah ordered the camp followers to set up 
his pavilion in front of the enemy. This pavilion was the k’ng’s great tent of state, and 
it was the custom of the Sultans of the Dakan, whenever they ordered this pavilion to 
be set up on the field of battle, to stand their ground without quitting the saddle until victory 
declared for them. The erection of this pavilion at this stage was not without danger to 
the king's honour, but when vSadashivaraya saw that the pavilion was being set up, he lost 
heart and gave all up for lost. Nevertheless the Hindus charged repeatedly, and the defeat of 
the Muslims appeared inevitable when, in the heat of the conflict, one of the elephants charged 
Sadashivaraya and slew his horse with its tusks. The Raya was thus dismounted 
and at that time Rum! Khan and some of his men rode up and were about to kill him. 
Just then, Dalpat Rai, one of Sadashivaraya's vaztrs cried out, ‘ Do not kiU him, but carry 
him alive before Divan Barid, for he is Sadashivaraya.' They therefore straitly boimd the 

153 other authorities agree that the wings, under ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah and Tbrahiiu Qutb Shah 'were 
beaten back, and that it was Husain's steadfastness that saved the day. Some of the troops from the 
whigs, seeing his standard still aloft, returned and rallied round him. His artillery was well served by 
Chalabi Rumi and the most determined attack made by the Hindu centre Avas broken by a terrible 
discharge from Husain’s guns, which had all been loaded to the muzzle with copper coin. Husain followed 
up his advantage by a furious charge (F. ii, 75, 251). 

154 This account differs from that given by Firishta (ii. 75, 252), according to which Sadashivaraya 
did not mount a horse but, when he saw the day going against him, left hts throne and re-entered his litter 
One of Husain’s war elephants, named Uhulam ‘Ali, overthrew the litter, and its bearers fled, leaving 
Sadashivaraya lying alone on the ground. The driver again directed the elephant towards the jewelled 
litter, with a view to securing it as a prize, when one of the Hindu King's Brahmans came forward end said. 

This is Sadashivaraya. Find a horse for hi m and he will make you one of the greatest lords in h is 
kingdom. ' The driver, on learning who the captive w as, caused his elephant to pick him up and carried 
him to Chalabr Rumi ihan, who sent him on to gusain Nizam Shah, by whose orders he was instantly 
beheaded. His head was raised aloft on a spear on the elephant which had brought him in, and the 
Hindu army, horrified at the sight, broke and fled. Husain Nizam Sh5h afterwards had the head stuffed 
With straw and sent to Tufal lhan of Berar as a warning. The statement that ‘.Ali Adil Shah wdshed to 
preserve the common enemy appears to be a slander. There is no other authority for it and there is no 
reason to believe that ‘AU, whose dominions marched with those of Vijayanagar, was not as anxious for 
the destruction of the Hindu kingdom as Husam could be. 
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chief of hell and carried him before Husain Nizam Shah. As soon as ‘AH 'Adil Shah heard 
of the capture of Sadashivaraya, he hastened to the spot with the design of releasing the 
accursed infidel, but Husain Nizam Shah, being aware that ‘AH ‘AdU Shah would press for the 
Raya's release, which it would be folly to grant, and that a refusal to grant it would only 
lead to strife between the allies, and to the rupture of the alliance, issued orders for the 
execution of Sadashivaraya before ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah could arrive. His mischievous head was 
then severed from his foul body and was cast beneath the hoofs of the king's horse. It was 
then by the king’s order placed on a si^ar and exhibited to the Hindu army, and the 
Muslims then charged the enemy who scattered and fled in all directions. Husain Niz&m 
Shah pursued the fugitives and so many were put to the sword that the plain was strewn 
with their accursed bodies. According to the most moderate accounts, the number of the 
slain was nine thousand,^ but according to some accoimts it much exceeded this number, 
and the remainder escaped with much difficulty, and fled in all directions, hiding like foxes 
in holes of the earth. The victors captured jewels, ornaments, furniture, camels, tents, 
camp equipage, drums, standards, maidservants, menservants, and arms and armour 
of all sort^ in such quantities that the whole army was enriched. 

Husain Nizam Shah prostrated himself in gratitude to God, and allowed the array to 
retain all the spoil except the elephants. The amirs and vaztrs tendered their humble 
congratulations on this glorious victory and all were rewarded with advancement. The 
secretaries then composed letters announcing the victory, which were sent to all parts of 
the world. 

This glorious victory was gained on Friday, Jamddi-uUd\hir 2, a.h. 972 (Jan. 4, 1565). 
and one of the learned men of the court composed the chronogram^ Ul y 

that is to say the date would be found by subtracting one from the total of the numerical 
value of the letters composing the sentence. 

When ‘All ‘Adil Shah and Ibrahim Qutb Shah became aw^are of the death of Saduvshi- 
varaya, who was, in truth, their support and stay, they bitterly repented of having entered 
into the alliance with Husain Nizam Shah, but since an arrow once let loose cannot be 
recalled, their repentance availed them nothing. 

After this glorious victory, Husain Nizam Shah and thetw’o noble Sultans who accom- 
panied him, halted for ten days on the battlefield,^*’^ collecting their booty and disposing 
of and slaying such of the infidels as fell into their hands (during this period), and then 
marched on to Vijayanagar and spent four months in that country, destroying the temples 
and dwrellings of the idolaters and utterly laying waste all the buildings of the country. 
The three kings then set out on their return journey to their own kingdoms. 

A.D. 1565. In the course of the return journey, Ibrahim Qutb Shah, who was vexed 
w ith Mustafa Khan for the share which he had had in the execution of Sad^hivaraya, his 
dissatisfaction with w hich has already been mentioned, said to Mu$tafa Khan in the course of 
conversation. ‘You have ever expressed a desire to make a pilgrimage to Makkah and the other 

1^5 This is a strangely modest computation. Finshta says that popular rumour placed the number 
of the slain at 300, OOU, but that it was in truth about 1C 0,000. This, considering the dense masses of 
the Hiudua, the deadly artillery fire, and the execution done by the Muhammadan cavalry among the 
half clad Hindu infantry, as well in the battle as during the long pursuit, naay well be believed. 

ISC The words of the chronogram seem to indicate that Sayyid ‘All’s date, Jamddi us-sdnt 2, not 
20, is correct, but the chrcmogram itself is wrong by two years. The numerical values of the letters give 
the total 975, substracting one from which we get 974, whereas the date of the battle was 972. 

The T.M.Q.S. agrees in this statement, but according to Firishta the pursuit was at once 
continued as far as Anagondi, fifteen miles from Vijayanagar. 
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holy places, now that you have attained j'Our object here, you have an opportunity of 
departing/ ^lustafa who had long been apprehensive of evil from Ibrahim s hasty 

and violent disposition, gladly seized this opportunity to assemble his horses, elephants and 
everything in this category, and joined the camp of Husain Nizam Shah, in whose service 
he remained until the day of his deathA'^^ 

Husain Nizam Shah then pursued his leisurely way to his capital, eating, drinking, and 
m iking merry by the wa}". On his approaching the capital, the Sayyids, saints, great men, 
i.iid the general public, came forth to greet him and to pray for his long life and prosperity, 
eich man offering what he could. They were welcomed by the king and he then entered 
th(‘ fort of Ahmadnagar. 

LX IX. Ax ACCOUXT OF THE DEATH OF HUSAIN NlzlM ShIH. 

When Abu-l-Muzaffar Husain Nizcxm Shah, after overthrowing the infidels, returned 
to his capital, he engaged himself in administering the affairs of his kingdom and also in 
gladdening his heart with the wine- cup and the society of lovely cup-bearers and fair 
damsels. His glory and bodily powers being now at their zenith, began to decline, and the 
wine which he took to gladden his heart injured his health, and he died. 

After the king's death, the learned men at court buried him with great mourning, in the 
Bhfh-i-Nizdyn, the burial place of his forefathers, and his remains were afterwards removed 
to Karbala by his son, Murtaz a Nizam Shah I, and there buried near the tomb of Imam 
‘Abdullah al-Husain. 

This calamity occurred on Wednesday, Zll-Qa'dah 7, a.h. 072 (June 6, 1565), the 
chronogram ^ gluing the date.^^'*^ 

Husain Nizam Shah was a man of praiseworthy disjiosition and made a laudable 
end. Islam rested under the shadow of his justice; learned men were happy and content 
uuder his protection, and all his subjects were at ease and in i)eace. He left two sons like 
the two great lights of heaven, each of whom came to the throne in his turn, as will be 
related hereafter. May God prolong the reign of his present majesty, the >'dhib Qirdn, 
the shadow of God, until the Resurrection. He left four daughters like the four elements, 
all of whom were married, vi:., Chand Bibi, Bibi Jamal, and Bibi FJiadijah (the name of 
the fourth, Aqa Bibi is not given)/^^ 

LXX. — An account of the reign of Abu'l Gh^zi Murtau Nizim Shah I. 

When the a mins and the chief officers of state had leisure from the mourning for, and the 
funeral ceremonies of, Husain Nizam Shah, they raised Murta?:a Nizam Shah, as his eldest 
€on, to the throne, and swore allegiance to him as their king. His formal enthronement 
vas postponed, by the advice of the astrologers, to an auspicious time, but the amirs and 
vazirs, in order to set the minds of the army at rest, raised the umbrella and dftdbgir over his 
head and admitted the people to his presence in order that they might make their obeisance 
to him. 

158 Mustafa l^an entered the service of *AJi ‘Adi i Shah, not that of Husain Xizam Shah. He was 
mardered at Bankapur, early in the reign of Ibrahim ' Adil Shah II. at the instigation of Kighvar Khan 

159 Firishta gives this chronogram (ii, 253) which gives the date 972. but does not give the^day of 
Husain Nizam Shah's death. The T.M.Q.S. gives the date given here. 

160 Hisain Xizam Shah I left four sons and four daughters. By Bibi Hiunza (Wianzada) Hum^yun 

he had Murtaza, who succeeded him, and Buihan, afterwards Burhan Xizam Shah II, Chand Bibi married 
to ‘All ‘Adil Shah I, and Bibi Hiadijah, married to Jamal-ud-din Husain Inju. By Surya he had two 
cons, Shah Qasim and Shah ManHir, and two daughters, Aqa Bibi, married to Mir \Abdul Wahhab son of 
Sajyid ‘.Ab.lul ‘Adm, and Bibi Jamal, married to Ibrahim Qutb Shah. * 
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Murtaza Xizam Shah in his youth avoided all business of state and gave 
Itimself up vhoUy to sensual pleasures, so that the business of the state fell upon the 
shoulders of his mother Wl^nzadah Huinayun. who was the mother both of Murtaza Nizam 
Shah and of his present majesty, Burhan Nizam Shah >dlnb Qirdn, and the nobles and 
officers of state obeyed her in all things as though she had been king. She managed all 
affairs, whether of war or of peace, with wisdom and prudence. 

At fii’st she confii*med and continued Qasim Beg Hakim in the office of vahl and 2dskvd, 
Avhich he had held in the reign of the late king, who had left Maulana ‘Inayatullah in the 
territories of Vijayanagar with an army in order that he might captm’e the fortresses of 
Raichur and Mudgal, but afterwards when Maulana 'Inayatullah returned from Vijayanagar, 
Qasim Beg, who was growing feeble with age, resigned his. office and went into retirement 
in his house, while 'Inayatullah was appointed valil and j ishva in his place. 

Then Farhad Iffian the African, who had formerly been one of Qasim Bt'g’s slaves, and, 
liaving been patronized by the king, had become a vazU and an officer in the army, and 
had then, owing to a quarrel between himself and Chata Khan the eunuch, become appre- 
hensive, and had fled with some other vazUs to Gujarat, took Qasim Beg, who had been sent 
to allay the fears of Farhad and his companions, to Gujarat. Qasim Beg died at the port 
of Surat. After a while Farhad Khan, having received a safe conduct, returned to Abmadnagar 
and re-entered the royal service, and Maulana ‘Inayatullah, after holding the great 
offices of vakU and pts/a'd for some time, resigned them, and returned to the fortress of 
Lohogarh. Then Sayyid Shah Rafi‘-ud-din Husain, eldest son of the late Shah Tahir, was 
appointed vakil and pishvd, but was soon dismissed, and was succeeded by Taj Khan and 
‘Ain-ul-Mulk, brothers of Iffiunzah Humayiin, who jointly held the offices of vakil and 
pishvd and usurped their sister’s power and position in the state. 

Seven months after the death of Husain Nizam .Shah, on Sunday, Bajab 5, 973 (Jan. 
2G, 1566), which was the date selected by the astrologers, Murtaza was formally and 
ceremoniously enthroned and crowned, and the a^nirs and great officers of state saluted 
him and scattered largesse. 

LXXI. — Ax ACcorxT of ‘Ali ‘Adil Shih's expedition against Ahmadnagar 

AND OF ITS RESULTS. 

When 'All 'Adil Shah heard of the death of Husain Nizam Shah and of Murtaza Nizam 
Shah’s neglect of public business and devotion to sensual delights, he seized the opportu- 
nity of violating his treaty and of disregarding his connection by marriage with Murta/a 
Nizam Shah and, at the instigation of Kishvar Hian, who was then pishvd of the kingdom 
of Bijapur, invaded the kingdom of Ahmadnagar with an army of horse and foot.^^^ 

AVhen news of the irruption was brought by spies to Wiunzah Humayun, she considered 
that it would be wise to enter into treaties with the neighbouring rulers, and thus form a con- 
federacy too strong for ‘Ali ’Adil Shah. She therefore sent an envoy to Tufal "''ho 

was then de facto ruler of Berar and hacl imprisoned the Tmad Shahi family, the offspring 

161 The treaty reterred tu \\a^ that made alter the battle of Talikota, but Savyid *Ali gives an 
entirely false idea of the conduct of "AIi ‘Adil vShah, who was not the aggressor. After the battle of 
Talikota he took under his protection Timmala, son of Sadashivaraya, established him as ruler of 
Anagondi, and supported him against his uncle Venkatadri, who retired to Nalgonda. When ‘AJi Jed 
uu army to Anagondi to support Timmala, Venkatadri appealed for help to Ahmadnagar and Hiunzah 
Humayun and her son invaded ‘AITs dominions and prepared to besiege BijapCir. ‘ Ali hastened 1 ack 
It .m Anapndi and after a few indecisive combats the army of Ahmadnagar retired. These events 
happened in a.h. 973 (a.d. 1565.66)— F. ii. 77, 78, 254. Firishta says nothing of Tufal Hian or Ibrahim 
QuU) Shah having. joined Murtaia Kizam Shah, and it is most improbable that they did so. 
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of his benefactors, and was considering the advisability of entering the service of Alimad- 
nagar, to propose an offensive and defensive alliance and to appoint a place where he might 
meet the forces of Ahmadnagar for the purpose of acting in concert with them. At the same 
time the army of Ahmadnagar marched towards the frontier of Berarfor the purpose of con- 
cluding a treaty of friendship. Tufal IQian at first turned a deaf ear to the proposals of the 
envoy, but when be heard of the approach of Khunzah Humayun with the army of Ahmad- 
nagar he set forth with a large army to join Murtaza Nizam Shah and marched with him 
towards Telingana, while an envoy was sent in advance to Ibrahim Qutb Shah to invite 
him to join the confederacy. Ibrahim Qutb Shah responded at once, joined the army 
of Ahmadnagar with his army, and renewed his treaty with Ahnadnagar. The three 
allied armies then marched against Ali ‘Adil Shah. 

When Ali 'Adil Shah heard that Tufal Idian and Ibrahim Qutb Shah had joined Mur- 
taza Nizam Shah, he abandoned all idea of sustaining a conflict and of acquiring military 
fame, and began a retreat. The allied armies then invaded Bijapur and plundered the 
country, destroying or carrying off the crops and devastating habitations. 

Ali Adil Shah retreated from jilace to place in order to escape the invaders, and was 
perpetually on the march. When the allies reached Bijapur, several of thea?n.?r5 of Ahmad- 
nagar, such as Tnayatullah, who was then vnldl and ptshvd, Farhad Khan, GJialib Khan, Kamil 
Wian, Miyan Manjhu, and RangharKhan, carried fire and sword even to the glacis of the fort, 
slaying many of the Bijapuri army. The garrison which Ali 'Adil Shah had left to defend 
the town and fortress defended the place to the best of their ability, and there was great 
slaughter on both sides. 

When the king (or ^unzah Humayun) realized that 'Ali 'Adil Shah would not meet 
the allies in the field, and Ali * Adil Shah had, in fact, by means of agents in the allied armies, 
sued for peace, and had expressed his repentance for what he had done, Hiimzah Humayun 
consented to the conclusion of peace; and after the terms had been arranged, the army 
returned to Ahmadnagar, Ibrahim Qutb Shah and Tufal Ifiian departing for their own 
territories in the course of the homeward march. 

LNXII. — ^An account of the alliance of Ali Adil ShIh with MurtazI NizIm ShIH 

AGAINST TUFlL KHiN, AND THE TERMINATION OF THE ALLIANCE IN STRIFE 

AND ENMITY. 

After the return of the army to Ahmadnagar, it occurred to 'Ah Adil Shah that it Mould 
lie Avell to make an insincere pteace with ^Iiirtaza Nizam Shah and to utilize him for vTeaking 
his vengeance on Tufal Hian.^®- He therefore sent an envoy to Ahmadnagar to express his 
desire for mutual friendship and for meeting ]\Iurtaza Nizam Shah in order that the old trea- 
ties between Ahmadnagar and Bijapur might be renev'ed and that the two kingdoms might 
make common cause against their common enemies. The a^nirs and officers of Ahmadnagar, 
M'ho regarded peace with Bijapur as the best policy at That time,. ensured a favourable recep- 
tion for the envoy and sent him away with all his requests granted. The two kings then set 
out to meet one another and met at the fortress of Ausa. Here the two kings renewed and 
revived the treaties of peace and friendship v’hich had aforetime existed between the king- 
doms of Ahmadnagar and Bijapur, and agreed to make war upon Tufal Khan of Berar, who 
had rebelled against his master and had possessed himself of the kingdom of Berar, and to set 
the Tmad Shahi family free from his domination. Farhad Kh<in, with a corps from the army 

162 Here again Sayyid *Ali‘h account is most misleading. He makes it appear that ‘Ali ’Adil 
Shah wished to take vengeance on Tufal I^an for having joined Murtaza Nizam Shah against him, 
whereas it was I^unzah Humayun who proposed the expedition, tlie object of which was to punish Tufal 

for having failed, from enmity to Ahmadnagar, to join the Mul ammadan alliance that had crushed 
Vijayanagar. The expedition was undertaken in 071 (a.d. 150(5-07) — F. ii. 78. 
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of Ahmadnagar and Dilavar Wian with a corps from the army of Bijapmr were sent forward 
into Berar as an advanced guard, and took possession of some of the districts and villages of 
that country after many conflicts with. Tufal Hian s troops, while the armies of Ahmadnagar 
and Bijapiir under Hurt a Nizam Shah and 'Ali Adil Shah, followed them. 

When Tufal ^an became aware that the army of Ahmadnagar (and the army of Bija- 
pur) had invaded his territories, he realized that he could not meet them in the field and, with 
the remnant of his own WTetehed followers, took refuge in the fort of Gawil, which was one of 
the strongest fortresses in Berar. The armies of Ahmadnagar surrounded the fortress and 
laid siege to it, but 'All 'Adil Shah, ignoring his treaty with Murtaza Nizam Shah, and breaking 
his pact with him, thereb\' disgracing himself, entered into secret negotiations with Tufal Khan, 
from w horn he received 100,000 huns and 50 elephants as the price of a breach with Murtaza 
Nizam Shah. 

'All 'Adil Shah, having been thus bribed, proposed that the suppression of Tvdsi Khan 
should be postponed, and that the allies should first attack Ibrahim Qutb Shah and should 
afterwards devote their attention to Tufal Khan. The amirs of Ahmadnagar wrere not aw'are 
of 'All Adil Shah^s duplicity and, as his proposal appeared to them to be sound policy, they 
abandoned the siege of Gawil and, with ‘Ali ’Adil Shah, retreated one day^s march; and of the 
amirs of Ahmadnagar, Ildlas Khan. 'Aziz-ul-Mulk, and ’Ain-ul-Mulk were appointed to com- 
inand the troops to be dispatched against the kingdom of Ibrahim Qutb Shah. It so happened, 
how ever, that some of the Bargis and other officers of the army of Bijapiir attacked the bag- 
gage of the army of Ahmadnagar, and fighting ensued between them and the troops of Mansur 
Khan, one of the chief amirs of Ahmadnagar who was on baggage guard that day. Mansiir 
than was slain in the fight and there was much slaughter on both sides. When Wiunzah 
Humayun learnt of the aggression of the Bijapuris and of Mansur Iffian’s death, her wrath 
knew' no bounds and she determined to attack the enemy who had appeared in the garb of a 
friend. Miyan Manjhu and other officers of Ahmadnagar set themselves to allay the strife, 
w'hich could not but result in the wasting of the kingdom of Ah madnagar, and it was at last 
Settled that 'Ali 'Adil Shah should first retreat and march for his oavti country and that the 
royal army shijuld then return to Ahmadnagar. Thus strife between the armies was allayed, 
the further outpouring of the blood of Muslims was prevented, and the two armies returned, 
each to its own countrv.^®^ 

After these occurrences, the treaties of peace and alliance betw'een Murtaza Nizam Shah 
and TufM ^an were renewed and confirmed, and the two rulers marched against 'Ali ‘Adil 
Shah ; but he, not venturing to encounter the two armies, retreated before them, and the arm v 
of Ahmadnagar again marched to Bijapiir. One day, as Maulana TnayatuUah, who was now 
vakil and Farhad Iffian, Kamil ISian, Ghalib and other officers of the army were 

going about the fortress of Bijapur to view it, the garrison left by ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah to defend 
the fortress suddenly attacked them, and a desperate battle ensued, in which very many of 
the army of Ahmadnagar w'ere slain, fiiany elephants w ere captured and the army of Ahmad' 
nagar was defeated and dispersed. When the remnant of the defeated army reached 
its camp, Wifinzah Humayun retreated to Ahmadnagar.^ 

( To be continued, ) 

163 Firishta says nothing about any active hostilities between the armies of Bijapur and Ahmad- 

nagar, though lelations must have been strained. Tufal Khan was the eremy of Ahmadnagar rather than 
of BijapCur, and Firishta admits that he bribed ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah with large presents to make peace but adds 
that the two armies retired from Berar together and apparently without any open rupture The approach 
of the rainy season, when campaigning on the hea\^ black soil of the Dakan was almost impossible, was 
usually regarded as a sufficient excuse for the cessation of hostilities, — F. ii. 78, 254. * 

164 Firishta does not mention this expedition to Bijapur, but says that in a.h. 975 (ad 1567-68) 

Muhammad Kishvar ]^an of Bijapur captured some of the frontier districts and fortresses of the Ahmad- 
nagaf kingdom.— F. ii. 78, 254. It is extremely improbable that Tufal lOian should have allied himself 
with Ahmadnagar against Bijapur. ‘ ^ ^ 
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ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM OF SHIVAJI. 

Bt SUBENDRANATH sen, M.A. ; 

( Continued from page 157.) 

CHAPTER III. 

Revenue and Finance. 

Ranade was not the only scholar to point out that “ Like the first Napoleon, Shivaji 
in his time was a groat organiser, and a builder of civU institutions”-’^ 
enue'syitem.'’^"*^ Waring writing in the first decade of the 19th century observes 

‘‘ \Miile Sevajee carried on his predatory warfare he was not in- 
attentive to the growingintercst of the state. The lands in the Konkan were secured and 
defended That was not all. The lands were secured and defended and suitable measures 
were taken for the extension of cultivation and improvement of agriculture. Jervis tell.^ 
us that according to the popular traditions, Shivaji ’s subjects enjoyed plenty though 
not peace. ‘Tn the midst of all this confusion, warfare, and general disloyalty, the state 
of the revenue and population is said to have prospered. The reason is not hard to find 
out, Shivaji ’s introduced aflexible system, that long survived his dynasty's overthrow, 
and as Mr. Pringlo Kennedy says — The peasant knew what he had to pay and he seems 
to have been able to pay this without any great oppression."^ ^ 

It is certainly very creditable of the great Maratba soldier that his subjects should enjoy 
Shivaji adopted Plenty while the country was harried and plundered by the ruthless 

M^ik Ambar’s sys- Moghul soldiery, and should multiply though a remorseless war was 

scattering death on all sides. But all that Shivaji had to do was to 
follow in the footsteps of another great man. It is true that Shivaji cannot claim orif'i- 
nality.fi' But originality is not an indispensable factor in statesmanship. All that is 
expected from a statesman is that he should discern the needs of his time and adopt suitable 
measures to meet them. Whether these measures are his own (or not) does not matter. 
Sir Robert Peel simply accepted the ideas of his political opponents when he abclisLed the 
Corn Laws, but that does not in the least affect his reputation as a statesman. Akbar, one 
of the greatest of Indian rulers, frequently revived the long forgotten measures of some 
of his less known predecessors, and with what effect is known to us all. Shivaji also had 
the keen discernment of a statesman and he could appreciate the good points, as he was 
fully aware of the defects, of the existing government. He found that Malik Ambar’s 
revenue system, with a few slight modifications, would suit his country best, and he 
revived the system without any hesitation. 

What Todar Mul did for the north, Malik Ambar did for the south. The great 
foreigner who had served his adopted country so well had to work 
^ circumstances as Shivaji. While defending 

his master’s tottering kingdom against the Moghul onslaughts, 
the great Abyssynian had to reorganise its exhausted resources. He worked with an 
open mind and adopted the revenue system of his enemies. On the eve of its fall the 

67 Ranade’s R. M . P. , p. 11 5. 68 Scott Waring’s Hist, of the Mahrattaa, pp. 96-97; 

59 Jervis, p. 93. 60 ’K.eraiedy’ a History oj the Great Moghuls, y. \ 25 . 

ei Shivaji made no secret of it. See Raj wade M.LS,, Vol. XVIII, p. 33. 

62 Bombay QazetU^Tj Poona Volume. 
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Nizamsbahi kingdom saw a set of excellent regulations^ but there was no one after Malik 
Ambar to work them out. Like Todar Mai he divided the arable lands into four separate 
classes, according to fertility, ascertained their produce, roughly, it is true, and 
hxed the assessment, once for alt. He, however, did not want the peasants to pay in kind. 
While a 6xed permanent assessment was made, a commutation or money price was 
also fixed for ever. Malik Ambar can therefore be Justly called the Ck>mwalli8 of 
Southern India. After fixing a money rent, Malik turned his attention to the collecting 
agency. With one stroke of his pen he did away with the intermediate revenue agency 
which had been gradually assuming the character of a farming system. He then made 
the Patils and other revenue officers hereditary, but at the same time made them 
responsible for the full realisation of the Government dues.® Sucli, in short, was Malik 
Ambar’s revenue system, and as some of Shahaji’e Jagirs had previously formed part of 
the Nizamshahi dominions, the people there were not unfamiliar with it. Nor was 
there any lack of officials who had seen it in its actual working. Dadajf Konddev, 
when he reclaimed the waste lands of his master’s jagir, did nothing but revive the 
wise regulations of the groat Abyssinian.®^ 

But Shivaji was no blind imitator. He was, if any thing, a lover of strict method. 

And Malik Ambar’s system, in certain respects, lacked it. While 
\y therefore accepting its principles, Shivaji did not commit himself 

to all its details. Malik Ambar had not carefully surveyed the lands, 
and the survey work was fraught with many difficulties more or less serious. There were 
different standards and units of measurement, and Shivaji had first to find out a standard 
unit before he could order a systematic eurvey.®^ Then again, accurate measurement 
was impossible with a rope. The length of a rope was liable to slight variations in 
different seasons. So the measuring rope had to be rejected. Some Muhammadan rulers 
had substituted the "'tenab'" or measuring chain for the rope. But Shivaji replaced it by a 
or measuring rod.®® The ka‘hi was to be five cubits and fiv^e fists {muthis)in length. 
The length of the regulation rod was fixed in tan-^‘us also. Twenty rods square made 
a higJia and one^hundred and twenty bighds a cjdvar. The unit of measurement being 
thus fixed, Shivaji ordered a survey settlement, and the work of surveying Konkan 
was entrusted to no less an officer than the celebrated Anndjl Datto, afterwards 
Shivaji’s Sachiv. 

It can be safely asserted that the survey work was done with the utmost care. Anna jl 
Baoto. for example, refused to rely on uresponsiblo government 
Annuji Uattos officials, whose lack of local knowledge and necessary energy 

8ur%ey. disqualified them for the work. He therefore issued circular letters 

to village oflBcers urging them to undertake this important work with the co-operation of 
■some of their co-villagers, whose interests were directly involved. A copy of this old circular 

63 See Bombay Gazetteer ^ Poona volume and Jervis, pp. 66-68. 

64 Bombay Gazetteer, Poona volume. 

*6 Jems enumerates the following— The gochurma or oxhide of land, the turub or plough i».nH 
secondly the khundee of land, the mouza, the mun, the kharika and so forth, that is lauds requiring a 
khundee mouza, mun, kharika and so forth of seed to sow them, by which rule the produce was 
e-timated and the Government share fixed — Jervis, pp. 36-37. 

66 See iSabhaaad, p. 32. 
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letter has come down to ns, and has been deciphered and published by Mir. V. K. 
Rajwade. As this is the only documentary evidence of the manner in which the Bighfoni 
survey of Konkan was conducted by Ann'iji, I think it will not be out ol place to quote 
the document here in full. 

A kaulnama from Rajshrl AnnajI Datto to the Deshmukh, and Deshkulkami and 
Mokdam, Patil and Rayas of Tarf Rohidkhore In the Subha of Maval, dated Surusan Tisa 
Sabain Alaf (1678). You came to the presence at camp Lakhevadi and (represented) that 
in the Vatani districts of His Majesty, the Rayats should be encouraged by the 
confirmation of their Kaul and fixing the rent of the lands. Having confidence 
* * * and taking into consideration the remissions made we grant to the follow- 

ing terms for the land. From the year San Saman (it is the practice to realise) half 
the produce, from the last year the lands were remeasured according to the Bighaoni 
system and the rent was revised and it was settled that of the lands * * ♦ * (jjjg 

inspection (Pahani) of what places had one year been made, and the revision completed, 
and a plot originally a first class land had (now) deteriorated, then * * * g^jjj 
settlement was not made after an understanding with the Rayats. Therefore you 
petitioned that a settlement should be made (about the rent). Thereupon the following 
agreement is made that in the present year * * * * -^g^g almost over, and 
the last one month only remained ♦ * * The agreement about the rent of San 
Sabaina * * * * the (produce) should be estimated, such was the agreement made. 
If some Brahman or Pi aabhu Karkuns are appointed this work, then what vdll those 
lethargatic people do ? Into how many blocks are village lands divided, what are the crops 
grown in the village, what rent should be realised, what (dc those) poor men (know about 
that) * * Therefore, as you are the responsible officers of your district (this work 

ha.s been) * * * thrown upon you. Therefore you should from to-day ♦ ♦ * perform 

the survey work of your district. For this work, the Deshmukh and the Deshkulkami and the 
Jlokdam and officers * * ♦ * accompanied by a few Rayats, should with one accord go from 
village to village and ascertain that the produce of such a village is so much, the land (in 
iti * * '^isfcomuch of the (arable) land the first, second and third class (plots) * * *are 

so many. After carefully ascertaining (these things) and making an estimate of the crop 
grown, you should after a proper enquiry find out what may be the probable produce if 
(more) labour is applied, and put that amount (under) that class of lands. » * * you 

should make your estimate after examining (proper) evidence, in the following manner that 
at a certain place Malik Ambar’s (estimated) produce w'as so much, and that the autumn 
or the first harvest of the first, second, third and the fourth class lands is so much, and the 
second or the vernal crop is so much. After determining the (produce of) the two harvests 
you should state that in so many Biglias is such and such crop (cultivated). After making 
these entries (under the heading) of each particular village, if there are a few peasants * * ♦ 
ihen according to the above order, you should make an estimate of produce of the wffiole Tape 
whether inland revenue or village dues and to do this work, time of a year from to-day, has 
been given to you. You must in the meantime, inspect the whole Tape, village by village 
field to field and carefully ascertain their yield and WTite to me. I shall (thereafter come 
and inspect three villages of three different) sorts in your Tape one * * hilly, one marshy 

and one with black soil * - * and the villages near their boundary having been ins- 
pected according to the practice of the Karkuns. * ♦ * having corrected (and) (com- 
paring that ?)**’!= your total and what may be the produce of one village * ♦ * 

and making it ready according to that * * * if the total under each item becomes 
IJ, IJ or double as much then in that way * * * 1|, IJ and double * * ♦ having 
been proved correct and you are to (realise accordingly) * ♦ ♦ * should do if 
♦ ♦ • * do so then * * ♦ it will be all right if it tallies * ♦ * settlement 
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(agreement) to this 
of the District * * 


effect 

Give 


* * ♦ * settlement to be made ♦ * * agree * ’ 
has been made * * we are agreeable * * the cultivation 
such an assurance ♦ * * * from the Huzur.®^ 

It is a pity that time has not left this document intact, and the rotten and tom borders 
of the paper, vith the indistinct letters, have made it impossible 
Bupe^jiion for Mr. Eajwade to decipher all the words. Many gaps have yet 

to be filled up mainly by conjecture. But it appears from what has 
been read, that the estimate of these village officers was not accepted without a proper 
examination. Annaji Datto himself revised their work. In every district, he visited at least 
one village of each description, estimated its yield and then compared his own figure with 
the figure submitted by the village worthies. It was the interest of these villagers not to 
overestimate the possible revenue, consequently the king alone was the only losing party if 
any error in these estimates, remained undetected. 

It is to be noted that this circular letter was issued in 1678, only two years before Shivaji’s 

^ ^ , death. It is therefore clear that this survey settlement could not 

This eettloment ;; 

made late in Shrvaji s have been finished in his life time and had in all probability com- 
menced late in his reign. Before discussing the principles of the 
assessment made on this occasion, we should try to find out what taxes, cesses and extra 
duties (or abuabs) an ordinary peasant was expected to pay in the earlier days of Shivaji 
and before his time. 

We have, however, no ready-made list of these taxes and cesses like the one enumerating 
the cesses and duties of the Peshwa period that Elphlnstono gives 
Taxes enumerated. however, frame a fairly complete list, for the Pre-peshwa 

period also, from the Sanad or grant deeds published in Mr. \ . K. Raj wade 
Marathyancha Itihasanchi Sadh( 0 }en, Mawji and Parasnis’s Sanads and 
transactions of the Bharat liihas SanskodhaJ: MaijdaL No less than 
abivah^ and ccssos have been mentioned in the^e papers. They were 

1. Beth Beg^ri — (Forced labour). 

2. Farmaysi— A tax first levied by the Moghul officers. It was generally levied 

for purchasing local products ordered by the Emperor. 

3. Belekati — perhaps an abicab levied on the stone workers. 

4. Payposi — cannot be positively identified — probably a tax paid in kind by the 

shoe makers. The shoe makers claimed the special right of paying their 
dues in kind.®® 

5. Mejbani — literally dinner tax. 

6. Mohimpati— Expedition cess— a similar tax is mentioned by Kautilya. 

7. Kharchpati. 

8. Telpati— Oil cess— perhaps levied for illumination on festive occasions. 

9. Tup— A tax in kind levied perhaps from manufacturers of ghee. 

10. Faaki — A toll levied on green vegetable sellers. 

11- Sadilvar. 

12. Tutpati. 

13. Id Subrati — Jervis thinks this was a tax in kind paid by oilmen for illumination 

on the occasion of Id. 

14. Ranbheri. 

15. Ut — A cess levied on transport camels. 

16. Ambe — A tax levied on the produce of mango trees. 

17. KArajati. 


Letters and the 
fifty taxes and 


V. K. Bajwftde: M.LS,, Vol, XV, pp. 36S-370. 


£9 Ibid., Vol XX, p, 12. 
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18. Hejib— literally means an envoy. It is however not clear whether this extra 

cess was levied for entertaining foreign envoys or for meeting the expense 
of sending an embassy to a foreign court. 

19. Pathev^i — Is it Patwari — tax levied for village officers ? 

20. Ashvajakati — Tax on transport horses ? or Ihity on sale of horse ? 

21. Setsara — Tax on arable land. 

22. Barhad Taka — ? 

23. Sel Bail — A duty on transport cattle. 

24. Jangampati — A jangayn is a Lingayet. It is a tax levied on the jangani-s, 

25. Peskasi — same as the peshkash of the Moghul period. 

20. Pati Sike Humapiu — Sike is a seal. This tax must be analogous to Bat chha- 
pai of the Peshwa period. 

27. Kar-i-Humayuni — Tax levied for celebr?jting the royal birth day. 

28. Thanebhef. 

29. DasiTipati. 

30. Huzur Bhet. 

31. Helpati. 

32. Aixisthau. 

33. Virahisthan. 

34. Mohtarfa — A tax on shop-keepers. Many cesses, hov ever, fall under this general 

bearding. 

3.3. Thaljakati — Customs Duties levied on things while intransit across country. 

30. Palbhara — may be a tax on green vegetables. 

37. Ulphape^i — a religious cess. 

38. Bakrid. 

39. Sardeshmukhpati — same as Sardeshmukhi. 

40. Mushahira — same as Rasad of the Moghul rulers. 

41. Ganvkhandi. 

42. Dini— A tax on grain. 

43. Pasocji — A piece of blanket exacted from every Dhangar w'ho manufactured it, 

44. Teji Bheti. 

45. Jhadjhadoda— A cess in kind levied on the fruits of village trees. Generally 

collected at the rate of one per hundred mangoes or tamarinds, 

46. Bargujar. 

47. Inampati — an occasional tax imposed in times of exigency on Inamdius. 

4<S. Akhduldivani. 

49. Kar Imarati — A tax to meet building expenses. 

Vihir huda — an extra tax on lands wPitered from weels. 

Mention is made of another abwab Sinh'^sanpati or coronation tax levied at the time of 
Shivaji’s coronation.® ® Most of these taxes do not appear on Elphinstone^s list and had 
been abolished by Shiva ji. 

Annnji Datto at first fixed the rent at 33 p.c. of the gross produce. But Shivaji after- 
wards demanded a consolidated rent of 40 p.c. when vAl the taxes 
and extra cesses had been c.bolished. Neither Tagai nor the Istaba 
principle were unknown in his time. The latter system can be traced even to the 
days of Kulluka Bhatta’^ and the former was very common under the Mof^hul 
government. Cattle should be given to the new Eayats that may^ come. Grain ami 
money for (buying) seeds should he given. Grain and money should be given for their 


Raj wade, M,LS.. Vol. XVL p. 12. 


'0 Jems, p. 94. 


71 Ibid,, p. 23. 
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maintenance, and the sum should be realised in two or four years according to the means 
of (the debtor)”'^^. In this way, says Sabhasad, new settlers were encouraged to come and 
settle in Shivaji's dominions. We have seen how easy terms were offered by the Peshwas 
inviting imigrants, specially for encouraging new industries and for foimding a new' market 
tow n. Rent free land was granted for the latter purpose by Shivaji's minister More Pingle.73 
It is also certain that though extra cesses had been abolished the customs duties w ere retained. 
Xo one could travel without cT, passport from a competent authority, and Fiwer mentions 
a customs officer stationed at Kalyan.^^ 


The actual rent. 


We know’, from many published documents, how much the peasant had to pay for each 
bigha he cultivated, during the Peshwa period. Xo such document 
of f^hivaji's time has, however, come down to us. Major Jervis has 
quoted exact figures, in bis book on Konkan, but from w'hat sources w'C do not 
know'. It will not, however, be improper to quote these figures here, and the reader may 
accept them for wffiat they are worth. 8«»ys Jervis, — “ It is commonly believed indeed 
that he (Shivaji) measured and classified all the lands, and then ascertained the amount 
of their produce from one or tw'o villages from each Muhal of the Puchitgurh, 
Rp#jpooree, Rygiirh, iSoowariulrpog, Unjunvel, Ratnagiri, and Veejydroog ^Districts, for 
three successive years, from which data he established the rates, half in kind, half at a 
fixed commutation rate differing in each Talooka, to be paid by the Beegah of each 
sort of land. The classification of the rice lands, mule, or hemp, under 12 heads ; 
the four first still retaining their former weU known distinctions. Uwul, first and the best 
sort ; Doom or Dooyom second sort ; Seem, third sort ; Charoom or Charseem, fourth sort. 
The first w as assessed at 12| muns ; the second at 10, the third at 8, the fourth at 6^ mims. 

remaining eight descriptions of land went by the following 
names, discriminating their respective qualities, and were assessed at. the amiexed rates. 
1st Raupal, on which small stunted brush wood growls ; 2nd Khurw at. lands in the neigh- 
bourhood of the sea or rivers, sometimes called salt bhatty lands : 3rd Bawnil. rocky soil ; 
4th Khuree stony >soil : 5th Kuriyat or Toonvat, lands cultivated with pulse, hemp etc.; 6th 
Mauut, lands with roots of large trees still uncleared, as near Tn.dapur and Goiegaon. 


Rp^upal 

S maunds 

Khanvut 

n 

Bawul 

H 

Khuree 

61 

Kure 3 'at 1st sort 

61 

Rutoo 

5 

Toorw'ut or Kathanee 

‘5 

!Manut 

5 


Subsequently the wretched cultivators have planted small spots on the most rocky 
tmiuences, wherever a little water lodged, and the least portion of soil favoured the grow’tb 
of rice, this is frequent about Unjunvel and Ratnagiri Talookas and have been classed under 
two heads both called Sinvat the former possessed at 3f maunds, the latter the half of that ; 
the produce of the first kind would be about 16 bushels per beegah. 


( To he continued^ ) 


n Sabhasad, p. 32. 73 Rajwade, Af.7.5., Vol. XX, p. 98. 

71 Till on the right, within a mile or more of Gullean they yield possession to the neighbouring 
^evagi, at which city (the key this way into that rebel’s country), Wind and tide favouring us, we 
landed at about nine m the morning, and were civilly treated by the customer in his choultry, tiU the 
lla\aldar could be acquainted of my arrival. — Fryer, p. 123. 

For these figures, see Jervds, pp. 94-97. 
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THE HISTORY OF IHE NIZAM SHAHl KINGS OF AHMADNAGAR, 

By LIEUT.-COLOXEL T. W. HAIG, C.SJ., CAI.G., C.B.E. 

( Continued from jp. 186 . ) 

LXXIII — Ax AccotrxT of the alliaxce between IbkIhim Qutb ShIh and MurtazI 
NiziM ShIh and of its rupture owing to the machinations of misled 

FOMENTERS OF STRIFE. 

When Ibrahim Qutb Shah heard of the rupture which had occurred between Murta^a 
Nizam Shah and *Ali ‘xldil Shah in the course of their expedition against Tufal Khan, he sent 
an envoy to Abmadnagar for the purpose of settling the terms of an alliance between Ahmad - 
iiagar and Golconda. The envoy disclosed some of the duplicity of 'Ali ‘Add Shah 
and conveyed expressions, which were supported by the strongest oaths and assurances, of 
Ibrahim Qutb ShMi s friendship. The letter which he brought urged Murta^a Nizam Shah 
to march from his capital against *Ali Add Shah, saying that the fortress of Bijapur was in 
a ruinous state and that Wli 'Add Shah was devoting all his time and attention to rebuild- 
ing it. Ibrcihiin Qutb Shah promised that if Murtaz a Nizam ShMi would march against 
Bijapur, he, the son of Eltamraj, ruler of Vija3nnagar, and Tufal Hian of Berar would Jom 
him and would unite with him in besieging Bijapur. Wiunzah Humajuin, being disgusted 
with the duplicity and bad faith of ’Ali 'Adil Shah, agreed to the proposals of Ibrahim Qutb 
Shah and at once marched from Aiimadnagar, without halting b^^ the to the banks 

of the Krishna, which was the meeting place agreed upon. Here both Ibrahim Qutb 
Shah and the son of Eltamraj joined the arm^" of Ahmadnagar, and were honoured bv bein^^ 

• ^ O 

]^ermitted to pa^' their duty to Murtaz a Nizam Shah.^^'^ 

When ’Ali ‘Add Shah became aware of the great strength of the army of Ahmadnagar 
and of its having been joined by Ibrahim Qutb ShMi and the son of Eltamraj, he realized 
that he could not withstand it in the field and therefore set himself b^’ fraud and artifice 
to cause dissension between the allies. By means of his guile he succeeded in detaehinf^ 
Ibrahim Qutb Shah from Ahmadnagar and in attaching him to himself, thus indueino- 
him to break his treaty with Murtaz a Nizam Shah. 

Ibrahim Qutb Sluih, being thus beguiled by 'Ali ’Add Shah, deserted the camp of the 
allies at midnight and marched on Golconda, and on the following morning, at daybreak, the 
news was brought to Murtaza Nizam Shah ; and Kbunzah Huma3um, having taken counsel 
of the officers of state, resolved to retreat to Ahmadnagar. News was now’ received thid 
Jbrahiiu Qutb Shah had aggravated his perfidy by attacking and plundering a convoy which 
was on its way to the ro^nl army. This news confirmed Kiunzah Humayun in her reso- 
lution of retreating, and the army of Ahmadnagar retreated from its encampment to the dh. 
tance of one day's march on its homew’ard journey, and halted. That night the enemy's 
infantry attacked the camp in great numbers and there was great bloodshed until the break- 
ing of the clay. When the day broke, the king ordered that fortifications should be thrown 
up around the camp and should be garrisoned by infantry, artillery, and archers, in order 
that strangers might have no access to the camp, nor egi'ess therefrom. These orders were 
carried out and the enemy who attacked the camp w ere seized and put to death. In the same 

Ho The alliance between Almiadnagar and Golconda and the expedition to Bijapur, here dea~ 
cribed, are not recorded in their proper place. It was in a. h 977 (a. d. 1569-70), after Murta/A had 
imprir'oned his mother, j^unzah Humayun, and when he w&a marching against Kishvar Khan of Bijapur 
who had occupied Kach, near Bir, and had built the fort of Darur, that Murtaza sought aid of Ibrahim 
Qutb Shah. It is impossible to fit in Sayyid *Ali's account wi+h the events which happened at this time 
-^F. ii. 7S, 79, 258, 336. 
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manner the enemy, being upon the flanks and rear of the royal army during its march, 
attacked them, putting to death many of the sick men of the army and of the baggage guard. 
It was then ordered that some of the amirs with their troops and with the royctl guard should 
use the greatest vigilance in protecting the sick and the baggage guard and should repulse 
tlie enemv whenever they appeared. These orders were carried out and the marauders 
were slain w’henever they appeared. 

Suddenly, in the course of the march, news was received that the army of Ibrahim Qutb 
Shah had appeared in force on the left, which was under the command of Dastur Fdian and 
khudavand Hian data l^ani, and had attacked it, and that heav^^ fighting was going on be_ 
tween them and Dastiir I^an and Wiudavand I^an. By the royal command, Miyan Manjhu 
Wian Begi with his troops hastened to the aid of Dastur Khan and Wiudivand Wian and fought 
.'.o bravelv that the army of Ibrahim Qutb Shah was defeated. Meanwhile, how'ever, news 
wiis received that Muqarrab l^an and Salabat lAan, with a force from Qutb Shah's army, 
}iad attacked the right w ing of the royal arim', under the command of Kamil Wiaii and other 
amirs, and that the battle was now* raging in that quarter. MuTamad Khan, Sar-UNau- 
bat, w ho was then in attendance on the king, w’as sent to the assistance of Kamil Idian, and 
]t was also ordered that Miyan Manjhu, as soon as he had beaten off the enemy on the left 
uin£c, j-hould march to the right wdng and assist Kamil Wian in repulsing the enemy there. 

MuTamad Wian and Miyan Manjhu wdth their troops joined Kamil Wian, and the three 
commanders with their combined forces attacked the Qutb Shahi troops with great 
valour, defeated them, and repulsed them with great slaughter. MuTamad Wian Sar-i- 
yaubat waas slain in the fight and Kamil Sian was wounded, but victory remained, neverthe- 
less, with the troops of the king, and on the death of 3Iuqarrab Wian Qutb Shahi, who 
was slain, the hearts of his troops failed them, and they fled and were dis]x^rsed. 

After thus dispersing and punishing his enemies, the king iwoceeded in peac(> on his w’ay 
to A'jmachiagar. 

LXXIV. An ACCOrNT of the QUAREELS, INSTrOATED AND FOMENTED BY ENVTOUS TRAITORS, 

WHICH AROSE BETW^EEN KhuNZAH HumIYCN AND THE KING MURTAzi XlZAM ShAH. 

It has already been mentioned that at the beginning of the reign of Muita^a Xizam 
Shah the whole of the business of state w^as carried on by the queen-mother Khunzah Hum i- 
vuu, owing to the king s devotion to sensual pleasures, in which he sjient all his time. |*un- 
zah Humayun devoted the whole of her time, except what was sjient in religiou.s duties, 
to public business, and conduci'^d the administration with great wisdom and ability. The 
queen-mother, at the beginning of the reign, wisely appointed a learned man, remarkable 
for his virtue, veracity, and good birth as tutor to the young king, in order that he might be 
instructed in religion, in holy law, in the Qur'an and the traditions, and in wise precepts, 
and might be weaned from his fleshly lusts. Her choice fell on the learned Maulana 
Husain Tabriz!, who afterwards leoeived the title of Khankhanan. He, in a .short time, 
gained great influence over the king and wus distinguished above all the .servants of the 
c mrt by becoming the repository of his secrets, being never absent from his presence, night 
or day, or in public or in private. When he had thus gained entire influence over the king, 
ambition and the desire of place and pow er entered his heart, and forgetting what was for his 
souVs good, he listened to the temptations of the devil and schemed to obtain the 
appointment of rafcil and regardless of the dangers which lay ahead, until at ienc^th 

he suffered what he suffered. 
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This faithless and treacherous servant told the king in secret that kingship resembled 
divinity, in that it admitted of no participant, and that in spite of the great power and influ- 
-ence of Khunzah Humayun in the state, which were so evident and notorious as to stand in 
need of no proof, the affairs of state were not progressing as they should. He added that it 
was well known that the queen- mother was much attached to the prince and that the king 
would act wisely in depriving her of all power as soon as possible. The traitor so worked 
on the king's feelings that he believed that this advice tended to his interest and accepted 
it. Maulana Husain Tabrizi then, forgetting all that he owed to the queen-mother, employed 
a band of ruffians to seize and imprison both Wiunzah Humayim and the prince. 

Informers gave news of the conspiracy to Wiunzah Humayun and she issued orders that 
the conspirators should be seized. Some even say that the king, in the extreme simplicity 
of his heart, disclosed the whole affair to her. Be this as it may ; the secret was discovered 
and the conspirators fled and concealed themselves. Among them were j^vaja Alirak, the 
Dahir, who afterwards received the title of Changiz I^an and rose to be the king's vakil^ and 
Saj^yid Murta 7 .a, who eventually became Amir-iil-Umard of Berar, as will be related. These 
men, in fear of their lives, fled and took refuge with 'Ali ‘Adil Shah.^^^ After a while they 
returned, were readmitted to the royal service, and were distinguished by unmistakable 
marks of the royal favour. After these events the king again, at the instigation of turbulent 
men, laid plans for seizing Malika-i-Jahan (Hiunzah Humayun). 

In A.H. 970 (a.d. 1562) Kishvar Idian, the 'Adil Shahi, marched towards the 

Ahmadnagar dominions with a large army and laid the foundations of a fortress at the village 
of Dariir. ^unzah Humayun, with the king, the amirs, and officers of state, and the Avhole 
army, marched from the capital with the object of meeting the enemy, and encamped in the 
village of Dhanora, near the capital. Taj and *Ain-ul-Mulk, who Avere the brothers of 
Idiunzah Humayun, and were two of the most important men in the state, were encamped 
in the village of Jaichand, which was no more than three or four leagues distant from the 
royal camp, and although repeated messages were sent to them enjoining them to join the 
royal camp, they omitted to obey them. The conspirators then gained over Farhad iffian 
and some other officers of state, and on RahV uhaunval 19, a.h. 970 (Xov. 16, a.d, 1562), 
by the royal command, appointed Habash Kian, one of the amirs of the court, to arrest 
Kl unzah Huma^um. That bold and fearless man hesitated not to commit this act of treason 
and ingratitude, and entered the queen -mother's pavilion without ceremony and caused 
her to be violently thrust into a litter. She was then handed over to Ftibar I^an and others, 

166 This account of Murtaza Nizam Shah s first and abortive attempt to free himself from the 
subjection in which he was kept by his mother, whose influence in the state was most mischievous, does not 

differ materiaUy from that given by Firishta (ii. 255), except that according to his account the leaders 

of the conspiracy were Shah Jamal-ud-din Husain Inju, Qasim Beg Hakim, Shah Alimad, and Murtaz& 
lOian, nephew of Jamal-ud-din Husain Inju. Wiunzah Humayun had bestowed about halt the lands in the 
kingdom on her brothers ‘Ain-ui-Mulk and Taj mn, and other relatives, who failed to maintain their 
contingents. Consequently there were no troops to oppose to Kishvar Khan of Bijapur when he invaded 
the country and established himself at Darur. The ‘ruffians' to whom was entrusted the task of arresting 
Kbunzan Humayun were the African am\rs, Farhad Rian and IMa? }*an. The plot was discovered 
owing to the pusiUanimity of the young king who, when his mother sent for him to speak to him on busi- 
ness, concluded that she had discovered the plot and was about to depose him, and confessed eveiydhing.* 
167 This date is wrong by seven years, perhaps owing to a scribe's error. Husain Nizam Shah I did 
not die until Zl-l-Qa'dah 7, a.h. 972 (June 0, 15(55) ; it was not until a.h. 975 (a.d. 1567-68) that Kishvar 
>^an of Bijapur established himself in Darur ; and it was in a.h 977 that Murtaza Nizam Shah succeeded 
in shaking off his mother's yoke. If the day of the month given below is correct, it was on Sep 1, im 
that ^unzah Humaytm was arrested. 
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and removed to Daulatabad. The prince who was at that time barely ten, or, according to 
another account, twelve years of age, was also imprisoned, and was sent to Shivner. ‘Ain- 
ul-Mulk and Taj Kian, who had alwaj^s been intimately associated with the administration of 
the state and of the army, were not then present at court, and the king, therefore, appointed 
lAyaja IVIirak, the Dabir, who has already been mentioned, to a command, and, having 
bestowed on him the honourable title of Changiz Hian. dispatched him with a force against 
■ Ain-ul-3Iulk and Taj Hian. Changiz Hian obeyed the order with alacrity and marched 
against them. The two am'irs perceiving that they were not strong enough to withstand 
the royal army, fled and separated from one another. 'Ain-ul-Mulk took refuge with 
Ibrahim Qutb Shah and Taj lAan with Baharji After a while they both returned to 

Abmadnagar and lived in retirement on their own lands, 

After Oiunzah Humayim had been detained for a time in Daulatabad, she was removed 
thence to Shiraer, and the prince was removed thence to Lohogarh, where he remained in 
retirement until ho was released by the king Husain Nizam Shah II, as will be related here- 
after in vol. II. 

Now that Khunzah Humayiin was imprisoned, Murtzaa Nizam Shah exercised all the power 
of the crown without restraint, and with none to oppose or hinder him. The administration 
was entrusted to Maulana Husain who was honoured with the title of Khtokhanan. 

When news of the queen-mother’s fall and imprisonment reached Maulana Tnayatul- 
iah, who was im])risoned in Lohagarh, he was exceedingly rejoiced, and without waiting for 
orders, broke his bonds. He then attempted to leave the fortress and go to court, without 
waiting for a summons, but the officers of the fortress prevented this and represented the 
whole matter in wTiting. As the Iffianlffianan was plshvd and was all-powerful at 
court, their report came first into his hands. As soon as he had mastered its contents, he 
feared lest Tnayatullah should come to court, regain his old ascendency and disjflace him 
from the post of vakU and pishvd. He therefore sent a messenger with orders that Maulana 
Tnayatullah was to be treated with great harshness and severity and then put to deaths 
and when he received news of his death he reported to the king that the Maulana had died 
a natural death. The king was much grieved and affected by the news of the Maulana's 
death. In a short time however, the treachery, baseness, and ingratitude (of the Khankhananl 
came to light and he received the reward of his vile actions. Nothing is blacker or more 
disgraceful than ingratitude, and the envious man is ever a prey to disappointment.'^^ 

ics This was the raja of Baglana. 

According to Firishta (ii, 257), ‘Ainul-Mulk and Taj |^an were with the royal array when 
lOiunzah Humayun’s arrest was effected. His account of the affair is as follows — Murta?a Nizara Shahj 
urged thereto by Mu 11a Husain Tabriz!, Shah Ahmad, and Murtaza Khan, asked Khunzah Huraayun for 
permission to go hunting, which was accorded. The next morning he set out with all the arntrs except 
the queen -mother's own immediate followers, and she, suspecting mischief from the number of his follow- 
ing, also took the field, but for some reason returned to the camp before he did. The king sent Habashi 
^lan, ‘a harsh old man,’ to arrest her, and ordered Farhad Wian and IMas lAan to support him. 
Khunzah Huraayun, on becoming aware of Habashi Khan’s intention, armed and veiled herself, mounted 
her horse, and came forth to meet him. He attempted to pull her off her horse, but she drew her dagger, 
whereupon, grasping her hand, he compelled her to drop the dagger, and, seizing her, put her into a litter 
and sent her to the king, who sent her to prison. Her brothers ‘ Ain-ul-Mulk and Taj Khan were present 
when she was arrested, but fled without attempting a rescue, the former towards Gujarat and the latter 
tow’ard^ Golconda. ‘ Ain-ul-Mulk was arrested on the Gujarat frontier, but his brother made good his 
escape. 

170 ‘ InayatuUah had been imprisoned by Wiunzah Humayun, w'ho suspected him of complicity 
wUh Kish war Wian of Bijapur. According to Firishta, the HianHianan so succeeded in poisoning the 
king's mind against him that he signed the order for his execution. — F. ii, 256, 260, 261. ^ 
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LXXV. — An account of the expedition of the royal army against the fortress 
OF DhIrur and of the death of Kishvar KhIn. 

A. D. 1569 — 70. After Murtaz a Xizam Shah had imprisoned Khunzah Humayun and 
sent her to Shivner and had removed from their places some of those amtrs who owed 
their elevation to her, such as Taj Hian and 'Ain-ul-Mulk, news was brought to him that 
Kishvar Hian had built an exceedingly strong fortress in Dharurand had ravaged and laid 
waste aU the surrounding country, and had also captured from the royal officers the fortress 
of Kondhana^^^ and was about to march still further into the Ahmadnagar dominions, of 
which Dharur was the frontier post. Now that the king was freed from all anxiety in the 
matter of ^unzah Humayun, he resolved to march with a strong army against Dharur. 
When Kishvar Khan heard of the intention of the king, he insolently wrote a letter to him 
saying that he had intentionally left DaulatabM to him, and that he had better retire 
thither and busy himself with the administration of the country dependent on that 
fortress, for that if he did not follow this advice he would only have himself to thank 
for what might follow 

When the king became aware of the contents of this impudent letter, his wrath and jea^ 
lousy of kingship were inflamed, and, although his army had not yet joined him and the troops 
with him numbered no more than 5,000 horse, he, regardless of the strength of the ‘Adil 
Shahi army, which numbered more than 30,000 horse, mounted his horse after the evening 
prayers and pressed on with his small force in advance of his army. His officers, who 
were with him, endeavoured by various devices to detain him and to prevent him from push- 
ing on ; but he would not heed them, and pressed on with great speed by a little known road. 

In the morning h^ reached Dharur and besieged Kishvar Khan. Just then Shamshir- 
ul-Alulk, son of Tufal Iffian, the ruler of Berar, joined the king with a thousand horse, 
and as the amirs of Akmadnagar had not yet come up, the accession of this force greatly 
encouraged the troops and officers with the king. Murtaz a Nizam Shah, without paying 
any heed to the artillery and musketry fire from the fortress, at once attacked it. Kishvar 
Khan was altogether unprepared for the arrival of Murtaz a Nizam Shah, and for his attack 
on the fortress, and many of the defending force were slain. 

Hindiya, one of the 'Adil Shahi officers, urged Kishvar Iffian to mount his horse and escape 
from the fortress. But since the evil star of Kishvar Iffian Lari prompted him to oppose the 
king, he declined to listen to Hindiya's advice and took the field. In the first charge the 
troops of Ahraadnagar made a breach in the defences of Dharur and utterly defeated Kish- 
var Iffian's army, slaying many of them. When Kishvar saw that his men were defeat* 
ed and that the troops of Ahmadnagar were pressing on, he took refuge in a bastion stronger 
and less accessible than the rest, and kept those who were attacking him at bay with his 
and arrow. Changiz Khan, however, shot Kishvar Iffian through the navel with an arrow, 
and for ever put an end to his boasting. The , royal troops then reached him and brought 
him before Mintaza Nizam Shah, and he was just breathing his last when he was thus brought- 

171 Kondhana, properly Khondhana, was too distant from Dharfir to have been captured by Kish- 
var Klian. According to Firishta (li, 254), it was captured by another force from Bijapur. DharCir is about 
twenty-seven miles south-east of Bir. 

172 Firishta (ii, 258) mentions this insolent letter, but does not give its contents. 

173 Firishta does not mention the assistance received irom Berar, and it is highly improbable that 
any was sent. Relations between Ahmadnagar and Berar continued to be most strained, from the time of 
the murder of Jahangir I^an (see note 141) and Tufal lean’s subsequent refusal to join the Muhamma- 
dan alliance against Vijayanagar, until the expedition of 1572 — 1574 in which Berar was annexed to 
Ahmadnagar. Sayyid ‘Alls object seems to be to suggest that Tufal Kim was one of Murtaza Nizim 
Shah’s amtrs. 
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before the king. So many of thj 'Adil Shahi army were slain that the undulations of the 
ground were filled with their bodies and the broken country became a level plain. A very 
few managed to escape. All their property, camp equipage, horses, elephants, gold jewels, 
arms, and munitions of wai fell into the hands of the royal troops ; and all that was consi- 
dered suitable for the king’s acceptance was collected by his officers, while the rest was left 
to the troops. The king then caused the head of Kishvar Khan to be paraded through- 
out his dominions on a spear, and the fame of this went abroad throughout all lands. 

It is said that when Murtaz a Xizam Shah reached the gate of the fortress he there saw 
a nosebag full of nails hung up. He asked what the reason of this was and \vas told that 
*Ali ‘ Adil {Shah had written to Kishvar Khan saying that since he had built the fortress of 
Hharur and had ravaged the country about it, he might return to Bijapur, but Kishvar 
I^an had replied that he would neither return nor turn back until he had captured Ahmad' 
nagar. whereupon ‘Ali 'Adil Shah had sent him these nails with a message that the nails 
would be in the bag of him who returned without taking Ahmadnagar. 

When ’All 'Adil Shah heard that Murtaz a Xizam Shah was not in his capital, he set 
forth with Xur Wian, ‘Ain-ul-Mulk and Zarif-ul-Mulk for Ahmadnagar with the intention 
of laying waste the country and levelling all the buildings and dw^ellings wdth the dust 
to avenge the death of Kishvar Khan.^ ^ * 

When the king heard of this he sent Farhad Wian and Changiz Wian wdth other officers 
and a large army to oppose the invaders, sending with them most of the royal army from 
Dharur, while he himself remained for a short time in Dharur to restore the foiiiress, which 
he renamed Fatbabad. He then appointed one of his officers to the command of the fort- 
ress and set out on his return journey. 

Farhad IQian and Changiz Iffian, with the rest of the amirs and the army, pressed on with 
all speed and came up with the enemy, and a fierce battle w^as fought, in w hich Changiz Idian 
di‘^played the greatest valour, and although he received several wounds he continued to 
hsht until he had completely defeated the ’Adil Shahi troops. Xiir Wian 'Adil Shahi \vas 
taken prisoner by the troops of Firuz Jang, and 'Ain-ul-Mulk and Zarif-ul-Mulk were killed. 
The ‘Adil Shahi troops fought with great determination, but their efforts were of no avail, 
and when they saw^ that their officers were no longer at their head they fled from the field 

After this signal victory the royal army, taking Xur and the head of 'Ain-ul- 

Mulk with them, rejoined the king and made their obeisance to him, and the amirs who 
had taken part in the battle were honoured with robes of honour and other distinctions. 

These two signal victories, obtained in the same expedition, greatly strengthened the 
king and his administration of the state. 

After thus defeating his enemies the king returned in triumph to his capital. 

{To he continued,) 

174 Firishta (ii, 259) does not say that ‘Ali Mdil Shah himself accompanied the force under 
- Ain >ul -Mulk, which consisted of ten or twelve thousand horse, and it is improbable that he did so. It 
was this force which captured Khondhana (see note 171 ). 

175 ‘ Ain-ul-Mulk, Ankas Khan, and Nur Khan had been ordered to relieve Dharur, but they feared 
to meet Murtaza Niz5m Shah in the field and sent Kishvar Khan a message to the effect that they would 
create a diversion in the direction of Ahmadnagar, but the manoeuvre failed to draw Murtaza from before 
Dharur, and after the fall of that place he dealt with the relieving force in the manner here described, 
Changiz Hian had with him the contingents of Farhad t^an and Ikhlas Kh^, numbering five or six thousand 
horse. He ordered these two amirs to attack the enemy, and while the conflict was at its height appecu^d 
on the scene with forty elephants, 400 of the household troops, and green banners borne aloft. The Bijfi- 
puris, believing that Murtaza was coming against them in pereon, broke and fied« 
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THE MblAMSA DOCTRINE OF WORKS. 

By K. a. NILAKAXTA SASTRY, AI. A. 

Of the so-called six systems of Indian Philosophy, Vedanta has been the most 
popular among modern scholars. The MIHAMSA system has attracted comparatively 
little attention. The latter has always been viewed with suspicion as a store -house of soul- 
killing ritualism, and the question has often been asked as to why it ever came to be looked 
on as philosophy. Undoubtedly, it gives great trouble to the modern student to under- 
stand the technique of Antique Ritualism, at least to such an extent as to enable him to 
f )llow the endless speculations on the minute details of rituals ; but anybody, who takes the 
that trouble, can see that the Miniamsa Darsana embodies much of philosophy, and what is 
perhaps of greater importance, more of ( ommon sense. It has next to no answer to the 
great problems of metaphysics. It simply does not concern itself with them. It is part 
of a religion of Works. It has for its main object the determination of doubtful points in the 
elaborate rituals enjoined by the Vedas by discussion and interpretation. It raises and 
answers incidentally some question^, of great interest. One of these is the question of the 
existence or non-existence of a personal god or gods. The object of this paper is to present in 
translation some of the chief texts, esi^ecially those from the great commentary of Sahara 
Svamin on Jaimini's Sutras, and to indicate the place of the Mimamsist answer to this 
question in the development of Indian religious thought. 

It is necessary to state briefly the Mimamsist position regarding the Vedas at the out- 
set. They are accepted as Eternal and Infallible. This belief the Mimamsa system shares 
with all the other orthodox systems. But it looks upon them also as exclusively Karmic 
or ritualistic in character, and it undertakes to interpret the whole scripture on this basis. 
This attitude towardh scripture, strange as it may seem at first sight, is not altogether 
w ithout a parallel. The Romanist position regarding the Bible is ver\' similar to this. The 
Bible was looked upon as ”a store-house . . . (^f doctrinal truths and rules for moral 

conduct — and noihimi-more".^ The position in either case is not without difficulty. The 
Vt‘das, as well as the Bible, contain much more than the Mimamsist and Romanist positions 
allege. How the Romanists got over their difficulty need not be pursued here. The 
Mimamsa holds- that the wdiole Veda falls under two main head^, Mantra and Brahmaiia, 
the first comprising chiefly verses to be chanted in rituals in the manner laid down in the 
Brahmanas and priestly manuals, and the latter made up of Ritualistic Injunctions (Vidhi) 
and Arthavadas, a term which according to the Alimamsist, ap]dies to ail portions of the 
Veda that are neither Mantra nor Vidhi. The ArthavadaN may contain and very often do 
cmitain .'ieparate ideas of their own. And the modern historian lias to rel\' for most 
of his information on these portions of the Veda. But the Mimamsist 's position regarding 
them ' is that all these texts of the ^Vda are somehow or other connected with Vidhis, 
intended to extol them in various w'ays and therefore subordinate to them in importance, 
and should be understood as parts or adjuncts of the Vidhis themselv^es. It is not possi- 
ble here to discuss wiicther and how far this is a correct position. The matter will come 
up again in connection with the niative standpoints of Mimamsa and Vedanta. But some 
emphasis must be laid on the fact that the Mimamsist understands by the Veda the whole 

1 Iwindsav. of thi Ri Jor/ntitfoi' , v^l, 1. j), 

2 Jtrmhii //, 1. :t2-2:t .ARu Apastfrimba Smuta Sutrd, XXIV, 1, 30-4 (Hibi. Iml.)fora clear 
and brief nummary of the whole position. Hau^ — to Aitareyi Br., Fart I, t(*warcU the end. 
is aK.) iii'^tracti\ e. 

3 See Jam hit /. '2. I -I S, and Sahara rherecai. 
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body of revealed scTii:)tiirc that i.s undercvtood to constitute the Veda by ail the other ortho- 
dox systems of Indian philo.^oj^hy. A distinguished Orientalist^ has said : In reality the 
teachers of the Mimamsa associate the word Ve^a less with these ancient hymns (viz., Rig 
Veda) than with the ritualistic texts of the second period of Vedic literature, in which the 
individuality of the authors is not so prominent.*' It will be equally true to say that in 
reality the teachers of the Vedanta associate the word Veda less with the ancient hymns of 
the Rig Veda and the ritualistic texts of the Yajus and Brahma uas than with the metaphy- 
sical and mystical texts (Upanishads) of the third period of Vedic literature, so to say. The 
reality, at least to an Indian student, seems to lie elsewhere. All the orthodox schools 
agree in accepting the whole body of the ^"eda as revealed and eternal.^ The difference in 
rh.e emphasis laid on the different parts of the scripture by the different schools arises fi\un 
totally di.'itiiict views of life and religion. Any Indian Mimamsist of the present day would 
be shocked to hear that his views on script me deny the quality of scriptureyiess to any 
portion of the Veda. But it is beyond cpiestion that there is a decided difference in tho 
adjustment of stress on various parts of the \'eda among the rival schools. 

Perhaps the most important general question that the Mimamsist has to answer is as to 
the meaning and signiticance of a sacrificial act. According to him, he has to perform it 
because it is enjoined on him as part of his duty by the Eternal Word ; but this does not pre- 
elude him from seeking to understand the logic of his act. Is the sacrifice an act of worship 
of a personal Deity or what ? With this is bound up the more general question — are we to 
recognise the existence of a god (or gods) or not ? Tiic answer to these questions is by no 
means easy for the Miinamsi.'^t. He face<l with two difficulties. lirst, he is often enjoined 
f>y the ^\'ord to >acritice to all sorts of curious things as well as to the well-known gods ot 
the ^Vdic ])anlhcoii. Secondly, these better-known gods themselves are embedded in ihv 
Ycdii^ in all ?,tages of their making.^ The nature of thc'.e difficulties may be explained b\ 
instances, before j^rocceding to give the texts containing the Mimaimist solution of them. 
The instances quoted will also go toshowthat the difficulties had begun to be felt, perhap.> 
long before the Mimarrisa school began to apply itself to the task of s\'stematising the ritual- 
ism of the Vedic religion. The Taittiriya Brahmava in discussing the rituals of tiie famous 
Aswamedha sacrifice comments on the Mantras in the corresponding portion of the Samhita. 
Ill that sacrifice there occurs a curious homa to the actions, etc., c»f the hfu’se, in which the 
Mantras are ’ svdhd to Jmkara, svdhd to the Imkrito, J On this the Brahma na raise.'- a 
doubt, which is settled in the true dogmatic style of the Brahmanas. It says^ : ” 8o the\' 
say. The actions of the horse are verily unworthy of being sacrificed to : therefore these arit 
notto be sacrificed to. But then (finally) they say this. They should be sacrificed to. F(a* 
even here (i. e., at the very^beginning of the Asvamedha) one who knows like this and 
sacrifices to the actions of the horse completes the Asvamedha. *' Here then is definitely 
enjoined a sacrifice to the actioms of the Asvamedha horse, which could not by an}' means be 
said to be gods, and cvep the^Brahmana finds a difficulty in the way. Again, the gods of the 
Veda are sometimes concretedjcings with human form and at others they are unmistakably 

4 K. Garbo on in Ucf-yiihi/.b' oj R'h'j>OH and Eth>c^. Vol. VIII. Contra Jaimmi 11. 

I, 35-7. 

5 Tho difference in \ lew la the eternity of Vrda taken by }ltmaru^a and \'edanta does not 
affect the argument here. 

Bloombeld, Rdifjioii oj (hi Wda brings this out very clearly. 

7 Sayaiiachaj’ya naiv(‘ly explains that inf/kdra is the sound made by tlie horse when it sees its 
fodder ; while fngkrtta means that forpvhich the -oiiud nnj was made, viz. the fodder itself. 

i Tadt. Br., Ill, s. 
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inanimate things treated as i^ersous. Yaska in his Xirukta devotes a section to a brief 
and suggestive discussion on this point. ^ This portion of Yaska's great work may be 
said to constitute the point of departure for the Mimamsist view regarding gods. Alaska 
starts with the sentence : ” Then (comes) the consideration of the form of gods.'*'* He then 
states one view saying that gods are like men, and quotes instances from the Veda in v Inch 
gods are described as (1) having hands, feet, etc., like men, (2) possessing a house, wife, 
property, etc., like men, and (3) eating, drinking, and doing all other things like men. He 
then states the opposite view that gods are not like men and quotes instances where 
inanimate things like wind, earth, sun, etc., are described in exactly the same manner 
a 5 that just noticed in the case of the other gods. He concludes by suggesting that 
th^y may both be considered wise, or that the inanimate things may be considered to 
have their animate duplicates (knrmdtindnah), iind points out that the last constitutes 
the belief of the Akhyanas (folklore, or the Mahabharata, according to the comment ot 
Durgacharya). The texts of the Veda quoted by Yaska furnish the standard instances 
of the Mimaihsa discussions on the matter. 

Having thus indicated the nature of the question taken up for discussion bv the 
Mimamsa school, the discussion itself may now be reproduced. It takes the form of an 
enquiry as to whether the sacrifice is performed for the sake of plea^^ing a deity whose favour 
is solicited by the act or not. As happens generally in such discussions, the position 
to be refuted comes out in a lengthy 'purvapaksliaj ^and then follows the answer. The 
main stages in the argument will be indicated by prefixing capital letters to each stage in 
the purvapaksha and repeating the same letters to indicate the corresponding answers in the 
sicMhdnta. The translation aims at being more literal than literary. Where the text ha^^ 
not been closely followed, this will be pointed out in foot-notes and the reasons stated 
for the course adopted. There are many extracts from the Rig Veda in the Bhashya ; these 
1 have mostly traced out with the aid of the Tty/ ic of Professor Bloomfield, 

and 1 have used Griffith's version of the Rig Veda and modified it slightly in some places in 
the light of the great commentaries of Sayanacharva on the Veda and Durgacharva on the 
Xirukta. The texts are marked off separately from my own elucidations and incidental 
comments. 

TEXT8 : Xo. 1. 

( J aitnini 1 X. 1 . (i - 1 0 , « n d ba ras vdm like rcon , ) 

(SU.) Or, the deity shall cause the deed to be done (prayojay^t) as the guest ; the 
meal (sacrifice) is for the deity's sake (IX, 1, (5). 

(COM.) It is true that Agiii and others are the inducing agents (of the decd)A0 
(On the other hand) all deities deserv e to be (considered) the instigators of all sacred deeds. 
Why ? Because the meal is for their sake. (E) For this, which is known as a sacrifice, 
is (no other than) the meal for the deity. Edible material is offered to the deitv, sayiim, 
the deity shall eat. (A) The name of the deity is mentioned in this sacrifice in the 
Dative case and the Dative case is employed when a thing is more directly aimed at 
than in the Accusative case. Therefore the deity is not secondary, (rather) the material 
idravya) and the deed (sacrifice) are secondary, with reference to the deity. 

9 \'TI, 6-7. pp. 7.5 4 and 761 tlic Bombuj Oovernment Ednh ‘S’er/ev, 

to This soiiteiico oi Sahara takes up tlu' dUcu^sioii from a conohision arrived at in the preceding 
section. 

11 Here the cornuunlalor eniployjs the techuicMl expr(*Sbious of uranuriar. An attempt to trans- 
late them literally will make the translation cumbrous without helping to clear up t’"' meaning. This 
remark applies to all pUce^ here the discussion hinges on case terminations. 
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(B) Ami iiioreuvtr i.s wur>hi[) of the deity As we see it in the world the 

worship is secondary to the object worshipped. (C) And it must be noted that here it is 
in the case of a gue-?t. Just as any little entertainment given to the guest is all for his sake 
(that i<, to xDleasc him), so this sacrifice also (is performed to please the deity). 

Xow. the objection^^ arises that by saying this the deity conies to be accepted as 
having a form ainl as eating (the offering). We reply, just so. the deity does have a form and 
does eat. Whence (is thi.. seen) ? From TRADITIOX, POPULAR BELIEF, AND CIR- 
bLM^TAXTIAL EVIDENCE.^ ^ (D) For Tradition has it thus ; the deity has form. 

And tradition is for us valid evidence. Again, people believe that the deity has a form, 

Tiiey paint \ama with a rod in his hand: and th(\v say likewise. iSimilarly. Varuna 
with a noose in his hand, and Indra with a thunderbolt. And (thus) tradition is in our 
eyes strengthened by popular belief. So also there is CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE 
in favour of this view: for exanijde. *’ Oh. Inch’a. thy right arm we caught." There is a right 
hand and left hand only in a human figure. Thus again — “These two. heaven and earth, 
tliat are far a2)art- thou gra>per?t. Oh, ^laghavan ; thy fist is great'^h Kasi means fist* 

That aLo fits iii only with the human form. Again — “Indra, transported with the juice 
(of ►Soma), vast in his bellw strong in his neck, and stout arms, smites the \ ritras down"^*^. 

The neck, belly, arms indicate the human form here also. Therefore th(‘ deity does 
form and eats also. 

(E) How is it known (that it eats aLo) ? From Tradition, Popular. Belief, and 
Circumstantial Evidence. tSays Tradition: the deity eats. And so also they believe th(‘ 
dfdt}' eats ; thus they bring to it various kinds of offerings. Circumstantial Evidence also 
leads us to infer that the deity eats. For example : " Eat Indra and drink of that which 
stirs tc) meet thee"^C So also. “All kiufl.s of foofl within his maw he gathers."^® Then 
(Indra) “at a single draught drank the cont(*nts of thirty pail>"^'’. It ma\' he said — the 
deity doe'^ not eat, for if it did. the offering {ha vis) offered to it would dimmiNh in quantity. 

Iiire})i\', We ^ay that the deity is seen to absorb the ussenee of the food like the b{*e (taking 
honey from the flijwer). How ? The food becomes ta^^ti^less after being offered to the deit\' ; 
from thi> it is inferred the deity eats up the essence of the food. 

(SU.) And because of the Lordshij) of material goods (the deity shall cause the deed 
to be done), (IX, 1, 7). 

(COM.) If the deity is the Lord of any material good and if it bestows a favour on 
being entertained, then this worship of the deity may be undertaken in order to propitiate 
it. But (it may be said) both these things do not exist, (are not true). Hence (to meet this 
objection) it is said (in the Sutra), (F) the deity is the Lord of material good. How is this 
known t From Traclition, Popular Belief and Circumstantial Evidence. Tradition clearly 
says that the deity is the master of all the good things of life. Thus again (the language of) 

12 D-i'npiija IS a iTi'^aning assigned to the root yaj in tlie Dhatupatha. 

13 the commentator hints at the genuiuo Mimamsi.-^t answer to the quK&tioii under diseu"- 
si« ill in order to strengthen the Ccise against it. 

It The terms in the text are respectively — upadidra, and cuujdythaihu'bana. The tranj- lo- 
tion of upachdra by [>opular belief may ap[>eai’ bold, at sight. But none of th.e meanings civen 

m the dictionaries suit', the cont'^xt, and the whole treml of the commentary seemr> to support the 
translation given above, ddie capital letters must bo a sutheient warning that the expression i* 

half-techiiieai iii character. \^V }‘uc}(dra can pei‘hai)b be better translated by * practice’ and anydithadar^ 

^ami by ‘ extra e\ddence’ — D.R.B.] 

15 RV. (Rig. WUa). Ill, :>,e, .) and X. (Xirukta) «i, 1. < 

R RV., VJII, IT. S 17 RV., X, lUi, 7. X. 7., G. 

U RV., I, 97, lu. 19 T.y ^ ^ 
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Popular Belief — thedeity’s village/' the deity’s field” — strengthens the same Tradition- 
Like wise Circumstantial Evidence shows the lordship of the deity, ‘Tndra is sovereign 
lord of heaven and earth. Indra is lord of waters and of clouds ; Indra is lord of prosperers 
and sages ; Indra must be invoked in rest and effort.” Also, “ looker-on of every thing, 
lord of this moving world, lord, Indra, of what moveth not.” 

Thus also we see from Tradition and Popular Belief (G) that the deity bestows favours. 
Tradition says this distinctly, and there are likewise expressions of Popular Belief, e.gr., 
Pasupati is pleased with him ; hence a son is born to him : Vaisravana is pleased with him ; 
.hence he has obtained wealth. Likewise there is Circumstantial Evidence. *' It is as if one 
pleases the gods who are offering- eaters by means of fire -offerings and the gods in their 
pleasure give one food and sap of food.” 

(SU.) And thence (i,e.. from the deity) (arises) the connection with it (the fruit of the 
<leed). (IX, 1,8.) 

(COM.) (H) From that deity comes the connection between the worshipper and the 
fruit (of the worship). Whoever attends on the deity with an offering, him the deity connects 
with the fruit (of his deed). How is this known ? From Tradition and Popular Belief. 
Tradition says that the deity reAvards him who sacrifices. And the same tradition is 
strengthened by Popular Belief as, for example, Pasupati was Avorshipped by this 
man and he obtained a son. Again, Circumstantial EAddence shoAAs this same thing. 
^’He Avith his folk, his house, his family, his sons, gains booty for himself, and Avith the heroes, 
Avealth : avIio, with oblation and a true believing heart serves Brahmanaspati the father of 
the Gods” Again, " only Avhen satisfied himself, does Indra satisfy this person (sacrificer) 
Avith offspring and cattle.” Thus by offering of food and sayings of praise the deity is AA’or- 
shipped and the deity being pleased (thereby) giA^es the fruit. That particular fruit, AA’hich 
Agni. Avorshipped b\^ a particular deed, is master of, and AA^hich he giA’^es to the doer, this 
could not be given (say) by SurAa. And Ave learn from Verbal Testimony (Vedas), who 
giA'os AA^hat. Thus something is said of Agni but not of Surya-^. 

(SU.) Rather on account of Verbal Testimony, the sacrificial act should be held 
primary and the mention of the deity secondary. (IX, 1.9.) 

(COM.) By the expression ’* rather ’’the contention (of the preceding tSutras) is set aside 
The statement that the deity is the inducing agent is not tenable. The act of the sacrifice 
is the prime thing. From the sacrifice comes Apurva- Why ? Because of VERBAL 
TESTDIOXY. The knoAvledge, that anything Avhich giA^es fruit, i.e., any inducing agent 
gives a particular fruit, arises from VERBAL TESTIMONY and not from DIRECT 
PERCEPTION or other sources of knoAvledge.-^ (H) And VERBAL TESTIMONY 
derives the fruit from the sacrifice (literally, that AV'hich is indicated by the root Yaj) and 
not from the deity. Hoav is this known I Darsa and Purnamasa sacrifices are referred to 
in the Instrumental case, as in— ’ He aaIio desires heaven should sacrifice by the Darsa and 
Purnamasa”. Thus again ” He who desires heaA^en should sacrifice by the Jyotishtoina.” 

20 RV.. X. «9, 10. N. 7, 2. 21 RV., VII, :^2, 22. " 

22 The text is Ishamurjam, which Eggaling in his Sat. Br. renders “ sap and pith.” 

-3 RV., II, 2K, 3. ^ what is said of Agni does not a])plv to iSui'A^a. 

Text, A pi Vd. Here begins the reply, or Siddhauta. 

2e Thi^ word literally means ** not existing before. " It is here a technical term of Mimlmsa by 
v\hich is designated the resultant of any actiondA'flr//m) in an invisible stage whicli it is supposed to assume 
before producing visible results. See Jaimini, II, I, 5 and Sahara thereon. 

27 It xieeds no mention that for the Mimamsist, Sabda (VERBAL TESTIMONY of the Veda) in 
more valid eviilence than Pfatyaksha (DIRECT PERCEPTION) and other Prain4naa. 
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It is the sacrifice and not the deity that is mentioned simultaneously with the desire for 
heaven. But then, is not the sacrifice an operation with sacrificing material (dravya) and the 
deity (demta) ? True it is. But the mention of the deity is secondary. The dravya and 
devata are there already : it is the sacrifice which must be brought into existence. When some- 
thing that exists is mentioned along with some other that has to be brought into existence^ 
the existent is mentioned for the sake of the non-existent. Therefore the deity is not the 
inducing agent. 

(A) A s for the statement — “ (the deity) is more directly aimed at (by the Dative) than 
when the Accusativ^e (termination) is used ’, — (we say) we do not gainsay the fact of its being 
aimed at. It is clear from the SENTENCE that the meaning of the term devata, connected 
as it is with a taddkita form or a Dative ending, is being directly aimed at But from the very 
same source (it is seen) that it is the sacrifice that is connected with the fruit ; for by EXPRESS 
REFERENCE we learn the instrumentality of that and not of the deity (in producing the 
fruit). Again, though we may infer that the sacrifice is for the deity, still this need not stand 
in the way of its being })erformed for the sake of its fruit. It is the fruit that is the inirushdTtha 
(the thing desired by man). And the endeavour for the sake of the 'purushdrtha is ours, not 
the deity s. Therefore we do not do anything on account of any inducement from the deity. 
And the mention of the deity's name with the Dative ending quite fits in if it (deity) is a 
means to the (performance of the) fruitful sacrifice. 

(B) And as for (the statement) — ‘ sacrifice is worship to the deity and the object of 
worship is the primary thing in worship as we see it in the world ” — (we reply), here it should 
not be as in the world. Here the worship ol the worshipped is important. That which is 
fruitful is the induemg agent. Therefore the act of sacrifice is the inducing agent. 
Again bv this view (that is being refuted now) we hav(' to assume that the deity has a 
form and that it eats, as there can be no gift or meal for a formless and uneating deity. 

(D) As for the .statement— • from TRADITION, POPULAR BELIEF, and CIR- 
CUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE ( we see that) the deity has form and eats " — (we reply) it is 
not (true) : TRADITION is based on Mantras and Arthavadas. It is a matter of 
DIRECT PERC'EPTION that (all) the knowledge on which TRADITION rests is based 
on them. And we shall show (elsewhere) that those Mantras and Arthavadas do not 
support this view. Says the objector : ’If that is so, (i.e.. if the Mantras and Arthavadas 
do not say that deities have form), then (I say) the knowledge on which TRADITION rests 
does not come from Mantra and Arthavada", VVe reply that for those who take a superficial 
view of Mantra and ArthavMa, for them it (the knowledge thus gained by a superficial view) 
is the basis of TRADITION. (That is) ev'en if it is invalidated for those who take a deeper 
view, still for some one or other it becomes the basis of TRADITION. Therefore TRADI- 
TION has only this source and POPULAR BELIEF is only based on TRADITION. 

(jy— cant.) As for CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE like ' Oh, Indra, thy right aria 
v\e caught", it does not mean that Indra has an arm. It onlj^ means— that which is his right 
arm, that we caught : therefore, we do not leain from the SENTENCE the existence of Indra’s 

2« Here it must be explained that there are grades of validity even in VERBAL TESTIMONY. 
Koi the present purpose it i& enough to note that Sruti (EXPRESS REFERENCE) has greater force than 
vdkya (SENTENCE). See Jaimini, III, 3. 14. 

Attention may be drawn to thr unique interest this paragraph possesses for the modern student 
of Comparative Religion. 

30 See the next Extract, No. II. 
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arm. Objection : If it does not exist,' then it is not credible that we caught hold of the 
arm ; hence we have to infer the existence of the arm thus — there is this hand, that which we 
held. (Reply) : This cannot be ; for though there may be the arm, it is matter of DIRECT 
PERCEPTIOX that we did not hold it. So even thus (accepting your inference), there is 
still an incongruity. We have thus either to admit an absurdity or say this is mere praise 
{stuti, i.€,, ArthavMa). But it may be said that this is the statement of a man who caught 
hold of Indra s arm. We reply, this should not be suggested as it would subject the Veda to 
the imj)erfection of having a commencement (in time)^“\ Again, we are not told that there 
was a man who caught (the arm), for there is no evidence and it cannot be said that from this 
very statement, we infer the existence of him who caught the arm. for there occur (in the 
Vedas) also statements which are meaningless like "ten pomegranates, six cakes". Again, 
taking him who holds this view that Indra has a form, even Recording to him, the summoning 
by the term ' Indra ’ is for invoking the deity, and the invocation is a remem- 
brancer.^^ In that case remembrancing is proper onl\' if we have known that he is relevant 
(related to the sacrifice). But it is not known by any meau^ that he is. That being so, the 
invocation is futile. And it cannot be held that we infer that he is invoked from the evidence 
of the WORD ; for we have said^^ that Avhen we assume an Adrishta (literally unseen, is 
equal to, Apurv^a), there cannot be any assumption of the hand. etc. Further, it is by no 
means sure that he has been invoked ; for there is no proof (to that effect). Therefore the 
Vocative word is not for the sake of an invocation, but only for a designation. Even in the 
case of the deity having no form, it might likewise be used for designation. The vocative- 
ending-word is for praise. Thus, this, which is called deity, is (only) the most important 
means (to the sacrifice), which is called by the Vocative word and entertained as if it were 
sentient in the belief that it procures some good. Likewise, the deity is indicated by the 
Vocative word and told " we have caught hold of thy hand." that is to say, we are 
dependents on you. This is only a reminder to us that we have to perform a deed connected 
with Indra (Indrakarma). 

(D — cont.) Likewise, " these two, heaven and earth, arc very far apart, and these 
\'ou hold, Oh. Maghavan, thy fist is great'" — in this the fist is praised as if it exists. But 
there is no proof that it exists. For this is not to say thy fi-,t is great. But what ? That 
which is thy fist, that is great. These are different ideas, namely. " thy fist exists", and *' thy 
fist is great". And it should not be said that a thing could be praised only if it 
exists ; for even if a thing is not necessarily connected with (i.e., does not possess) human 
attributes, even that thing is (sometimes) praised as if it had human attributes, e.g.y Thev 
speak out like a hundred, like a thousand men ; they cry aloud to us with their green-tinted 
mouth ; while, pious stones, they ply their task with piety and even before the Hotar, taste 
the offered food" Again, "Sindhu hath yoked her car. light rolling, drawn by steeds’" *^6. 

SI This line of reasoning may appear queer at hist sight. Still, not only is it perfectly logical, but 
is often found useful in modern discussions. Thus, there are two versions of the martyrdom of St 
Thomas in India, but no proof that he was martyred at all, c/. \' A. Smith, Oxford Hi story, page 12b. 

32 The Mimamsa system starts by ’proving" the eternity of the WORD. In the ‘proof’ 
incidents like this are explained away. Muir. O.S.T., Vol. Ill, is still useful for the general reader. 

33 The text is anuvachana, 7e., saying again what has been settled before. 

34 I have not been able to trace this reference so far. 

35 RV., X, 04, 2. It may here be noticed that Durgacharya in his commentary on X. 7, 7, quotes 
this passage and comments on it in the exact manner of a Mimamsist. He says in effect : Seeing that 
stones are referred to like this, it can be no proof of Indra b^dng animate and human that he is referred 
to likewise. 

3u RV., X, 75, 9. N. 7, 7. Here Sayana has? ‘ Sinclhurd»-*\ ata.' 
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Therefore there can be no Presumption from Vedic texts, regarding the human likeness of 
the deity. Like\rise, the expression broad-necked Indra *' does not say that Indra poss- 
esses a neck. What then ? That which is the neck of Indra, that is broad. There is no 
proof of the existence of the neck. Xor can the praise of the neck necessitate any Presump- 
tion (re : human form) ; for (such) praise is seen even in the absence of a human form. 

(D. — cont.) Further, the word Tndra’ connected with the words ‘ Indra smites his foes’’ 
could not come into any connection Avith (the Avords) “strong-necked, etc.” For, in that case, 
a double pronunciation of the word Avill be necessitated. We shall have to understand that 
India has a broad neck and (also) that Indra smites his foes. Thus, there will be a break 
(into two sentences) ; but as Ave haA’e it, the sentence is (a) single (Avhole).’^^ It is appropriate, 
if AYe take it that ‘broad -necked, etc./ are not laid doAvn here as facts, but only mentioned 
for the sake of praise, z.e., as much as to say, that he (Indra) being so and so in the transxxirt 
(born) of the Soma juice, smites his foes. The form of the sentence is clearly calculated to tell 
us about the slaughter of Vritras (foes). And the sentences : “Thy tAAo arms, Oh Indra. are 
hairy”, “ Thy tAA^o eyes. Oh Indra, are taAvny” — tell us only of the hairiness of the 
arms and taAvny colour of the eyes, and not of the existence of the arms or eyes. And cAen 

AAhere we can infer the mention of the existence of eyes, as in “ To thee I say it Avho 

hast eyes and hearest CA^en there it is not the connection AA*ith the eyes (that is intended), 
but the connection with speech ; thus, “1 speak to you that has eyes and the sight is 
mentioned for the sake of praise, as if it exists. Whence is this knoAvn? From the DatiAc 
ending (of Chakshusmate). If we import the meaning of the substantiAe (Chakshus) then 
the sentence will break, as it Avill connote both the ideas : * You have eyes ” and “ I tell you 
who has eyes'’. Therefore there is absolutely no CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENC’E that 
indicates that the deity has human likeness. 

(E) And this (sacrifice) is not a meal. The deity does not eat. Hence the (reason 

alleged) Because the meal is for the deity’s sake ’’ i> erroneous. 

(E — cont.) A.S for (the statement) — “ From TRADITION, POPULAR BELIEF and 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL E\TDENCE (Ave learn that) the deity eats this has been rebutted by 
proA-ing that the deity has no form. Further, the meal offered to an eating deity Aviil dimi- 
nish. And there is no proof that the deities eat the essence of the food in the manner of the 
bee. There is DIRECT PERCEPTION in the case of the bees ; it is not so in case of the 
deity. Therefore the deity does not eat. The statement that the meal offered to the deity 
becomes tasteless creates no difficulty ; the food becomes tasteless and cold on account of 
ex}X)Sure to the air, 

(F) Nor is the deity lord of any material good, and being poAverless, how can it giA c (any- 
thing) 1 And it does not hold good that from TRADITION. POPULAR BELIEF and 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE, we can infer the lordship of the deity. We haAC already 

37 Here the term in the text is Artliiipatti. the Hfth ot‘ tin* I'uonanas ^^eneralI^ accept en by 
Miinamsakas. 

38 Here we come to one of the most fundamental niles of interpretation adopted by Mimam.^akas. 
\ Hcva-bheda (lit. breach of smtence) is a fault tliat must be avoided. Says Sahara : " As jnan\ w<jrds 
-I'l serve a single purpose, s^o manj constitute one sentence “ (on II, 2. 27) and one sentence cannot serve 
more than one purpo'^e at a time. And ^abara's comnnent on II, 2. 25. makes it clearer still. * We do 
not say that one thinij cannot effect two purjmses at a time ; but we say that one sentence cannot serve 
to indicate both these purposes “ — i.e., omitting the details of tlic discussion there, a word or a group of 
words pronounced only once can indicate only one purpose. If the correct position of Mimamsists here 
is not grasped, most of th^^ir discussions irould appear pointless. 

RY., X, 18, 1. 
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said that TRADITION, is based on Mantra and Arthavada : and POPULAR BELIEF as in 
‘'the deity s village and ’'the deity’s tield is merely a belief. That which one can dispose of at 
his will, that (alone) is his property. And the deity does not dispose of either the ‘ village ’ or 
the field at his own pleasure. Therefore (the deity) does not give (anything). And those 
who worship the deity get their prosperity from that which tliey have given up with the deity 
in their minds. And for the statement that CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE shows 
the lordship of the deity as in ' Indra is the lord of heaven, etc." — knowing bv DIRECT 
PERGEP nON that tlie deity has no lordship, we infer that those words arc figurative. Here 
says (tlie opponent) — ‘We learn from VERBAL TESTIMONY the lordship of the deity, e.g., 
‘the gods distribute all good things/ and we inf(T that tliis is only because thegods will it." 
(We reply) it is not so. For we see by DIRECT PERtHPTION that this is only the vill of 
those that worship the deity. And that (will) could not be superseded. Even those who 
describe the deity as omnipotent do not disguise (the part of the) will of the worshippers. 
They >ay further that the deity so does as is the will of the worshipper. And he ih no lord 
who follows the will of another and who cannot distribute (favours) at his own will 
I iirther. theie is no such \ ERBAL TEt^Tl^lONA (as is allegv^fj). On account of its present- 
tense form and its being opposed to DIRECT PERCEPTION, it (the sentence quoted) is seen 
to bo mere prai'^e. When such expressions could be (easily) explained as intended for praise, 
they cannot be used as VERBAL TESTIMONY to the lordship (of the deity). And the 
deity does not connect a man with the fruit for which it may be worshipped. 

(0) And for the statement—" From TRADITION, POPULAR BELIEF and 
( TRCI MS PAN 1 1 AL E\ IDENCE (we see that the deity) gives and bestows favours ’ 
— TRADITION and POPLLAR BELIEF have already been disposed of. And there is 
no ( T RC L MSTAA TIAL E\ IDENCE in the state'ineut, " Beinu' pleased, the deitv gives him 
food and sap of food , for there is another Vidhi enjoined, viz., ” He says — ’collect together to 
the right liand side. Likewir^e in (the following) : — "Only when satisfied himself does 

Indra satisfy this person (saerificer) with olf-spring and cattle." Here it is an Aindra (related 
to Indra) offering (Havis) that is enjoined. Therefore the deity is not the iudiuing agent. 

(SU.) In the case of a guest he is primary, as In', satisfaction is (the) primary (aim): it is 
not so in Karma.— IX, 1,10. 

(COM ) (C) The analogy of the guest is yet to be refuted. Hospitality must be guided 
by the guest : for there his satisfaction is enjoined. The gue^^t is to be served, i e.. action 
must be so guided as to please him. A gift or a meal muj?t be given (literally, made). What- 
ever is desired by the guest should be done. AVliat does not please him should not be forced 
on him. But here in Karma there is no injunction of (the deitv's pU^asurc). Therefore th ‘ 
analogy of the guest is false (lit. uneven, not on a par). 

No. II. 

[Saba ra^'stcu min on Jain) mi A, 4. 23 — Extract.) 

Now what is this that call deity (Devata) ? One view (is as follows): Those, Agni 
anfl others, who are, in tlie Itihasas and Puranas said to reside in heaven, they are the deities. 
Here (against this) we remark that among these d(‘ities are not included day, etc., (Aharadi) 
and tiger, etc. (barduladi). But TRADITION iiieliules words indicating time among deities^ 
e g.. This for the Kidas (times), the month is deity, the year is deity.’* 

AiKjther view is, that we use the word Devata of those with reference to w'hom the word 
Devata is heard in the Mantras and Brahmanas, as in. ’’Fire is Dev^ata, wind is Devata 
sun i-s Devata, moon is Devata, and similar statements. Here again, days. etc., are not 
included. Further, the common term Devata will cease to have any (definite) meaning as it 
wall eea>e to be employed in every day language. 

io This is for the priests to gather together and take their fee after the sacrifice— the Tee in~thi^ 
ca-je beine: food prepared in one of the sacrificial tires. 
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Hence, (we .'?ay) those that get Hymns (Sukta) and offering (Havis)are deities. Who are 
those that get hymns ? “ For Jatavedas worthy of our praise will we frame with our mind 

this eulogy as^twere a car ; for good, in his assembly, is this care of ours. Let us not in thy 
friendship. Agni, suffer hariu."^^ Tho^e who got Havis, as in — “He shall prepare (the 
Purodasa offering) pertaining to Agni on eight potsherds*'. That }>ertaining to Agni -Soma 
on eleven potsherds’*. Objection : If all those that get Havis are deities, then the potsherds 
become eligible to dcityhood they also get the Havis. Then (we say) that which gets the 
Havis and about which it can be said the Havis is intended for it, (that) is the deity. Likewise 
in the case of hymns. The word Devata is in TRADITION used thus;—** The hymn having 
Agni for its deity, the Havis having Agni for its deity.*' Likewise, ^‘having the guest for 
deity, having Manes for deity*’. Thus deityhood comes to be (an attribute) of all embodied 
and abstract, animate and inanimate (objects) to which in accoi'dance with VERBAL 
TESTIMONY, something or other comes to be devoted as being particular!}' intended for 
them. And the common word (Devata) also becomes appropriate (gains a definite meaning). 
What hence ? If that is so, then for a particular act, that is the deity, the word indicating 
which is intended or remembered, when the resolution is made, I give up (this) Havis”. 

But^" in that case, any word for Agni may be used to indicate (that deity in the Darsa 
and Puriianiasa sacrifices). Here we say that it might be so, if the word Agni is pronounced 
for conveying its meaning and if the meaning is conveyed for indicating its connection with 
the Havis. But here the word ^\gni’ is not so pronounced for the sake of its meaning. Where 
an operation takes place on the thing connoted, there the %vord is for conveying its meaning, 
as there is use for the meaning. But where the operation is on the word itself, there only the 
word must be conveyed which is intended to be connected with the o]>eration. And the 
deity does not become a means to the sacrifice by its form, (Rupa). By what then ? By the 
connected word. Just as the Adhvaryu aids by both his hands, so the deity aids by the word, 

' He cleanses the Hota's hand by twice rubbing (i.e.. b}' two coatings of ghee)'* — just as here^ 
though there is (direct) connection with the hand, still it is only the Hotar that aids, likewise 
the deity that helps by the connected word is understood to aid (the sacrifice). Though 
the deity is enjoined as an aiding agent, still it is only the sound (w'ord) that is connected 
with the sacrifice. Therefore the word is not pronounced for conveying its meaning ; for 
else, the meaning (conveyed) w'ill once more convey the w'ord and give rise to (the fault of) 
far-fetchedness. *3 Is it then (like this) — that only the word is connected with the Havis, 
and by its connection with the word the object cf minted is also deity : so that it is the deity 
As liose name is so connected w ith the Havis that the latter is (intended) for the former? (No.) 
It is only when there can be no operation on the word that it comes to be on the meaning. 
But here the operation is only on the word. Therefore the word is not for convex ing it.s 
meaning (the object connoted by it). Hence it has been said by the VYittikara — “ The word 
comes first, the understanding of its meaning afterwards ; from the W'ord arises the 
meaning'*. Thus the Havis is connected only Avith the word 'Agni/ and other w ords like 
Suchi, etc., have no place (in the sacrifice). And hence, it is only the w'ord in the Vidhi that 
must be used as Mantra. It may be said that in such a ease the W'ord by itself becomes the 
deity. Our reply is that it is not our concern to refute this : for it by no means, invalidates 
our contention that the w'ords 8uchi, etc. '* have absolutely no place (in the Mantra). 

(To be continued .) 

ilRV., I, 94^. ~~ 

42 The point of the following discussion is whether in a sacriOce the meaning of the word for tj© 
deity is intended, or simply the word. If the former, two consequences follow: (1) Any other word con- 
veying the same meaning may be substituted in the place of that mentioned in the Vidhi. (2) llie 
concrete existence of the deity is aKo accepted. 

43 Text has “ Lakshitalakshancb'* 

*4 This last reply is very intfTestinij; and must be carefully noted. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM OF SHIVAJI. 

By SURENDBANATH SEN, M.A.; 

( Continued from p. 204. ) 


Vajat Jainin or 

Special rates for 
special cultivation. 


uncultivable w ?iSte lands w ere generally excluded when a village was 
assessed.’® But as cultivp.tion spree-d with the progress of a.gricul- 
ture, and there was a greater demand for arr^ble lands, hilly tracts 
and waste lands of all description were generally brought under the 


plough. At first they were exempt from assessment, but ultimately these were also taxed 
at a moderate scale. Jervis says that these Wurkus or Dongur lands were assessed by the 


‘‘Hul, Nangur or plough, and not by the Bigha.’’ In some instances, however six or seven 
Bighas of such lands were counted as one for revenue purposes. The rent of such lands 
varied not only with their fertility but also with the natme of the crops raised. Major 


Jervis gives us the following scale : — 

‘•Nachnee wasassessedat Sfmaunds per Nungar in superior soil and 3 maunds 


in inferior soil. 


Wuree ait 3 maunds and 2^ maunds, 

Hureek at 3 maunds. 

Other kind of inferior produce at maunds,’^ 


Besides their principal hcirvest, the peasants often raised a second crop on the first* class 
lands. These second crops were also assessed at a special rate according to their nature 
emd deteriorating effect on the laud. Jervis gives the folWiiig scale : — 

Turmeric — Five maunds per Bigha, ea,ch Bigha being f actual measurement. 
Hemp — Five maunds per Bigha, each Bigha being f actual measurement. 
Sugp^r cane cultivation assessed from bj maunds to 3 J of raav sugar per Bigha. ” 
We have seen elsevvhere how special consideration was given by the Peshwa government 
for such costly plantCitions as those of sugar cane, cocoanut and betelnut. The planter 
hael to wait long for any profit and so did the government. This was however a common 
practice in the Deccan,, and we may expect that a simikar principle existed in Shivaji's 
time also. 


The provinces under Shivaji's rule were styled Swa.rajya, in contradistinction to 
Revenue Divisions. or provinces Under other (generally Muhammadan) rulers. 

The Hwarajya was for revenue purpose divided into a number of 
Prants consisting of two or more districts. There were in all 16 Prauts, according to 
Ranade.’s 

These were : — 

(1) Prant Mav-al. 

(2) Wai. 

(3) Si'itara, 

(4) Karad. 

(5) Panhala. 

(6) South Koukan. 

(7) Tirana. 

(8) Trimbuk. 

(0) Baglan. 

70 Kajwcxde, XX, p. 04. 

78 Raiiade, i?, 3/.P., pp. 117-118. 


77 Jervis, pp. 94-07. 
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(10) Wanagad. 

(11) Bednore. 

(12) Kolhar. 

(13) Shrirangapatan. 

(14) Karuatick. 

(15) Vellore. 

(16) Tanjore, 

But we get a bigger number in a jabiia?- drawn in the earlier years of Chhatrapati Shahu. 
The document, written partly in PeiHan and partly in Marathi, is supposed to be in the hand- 
writing of Shankraji Malhar. 

(1) Subha Ramnage.r including Ghanderi. 

(2) Subha Jawher Prant. 

(3) Subha Prant Bhivandi (12 Talukas). 

(4) Subha Kalyan (20 Talukas). 

(5) Cheul Siibha (6 Talukas). 

(6) Subha Rajpuri (12 Talukas). 

(7) Subha Javli (18 Talukas). 

(8) Subha Dabhol (11 Talukas). 

(9) Subha Rajapoor (18 Talukas). 

(10) Subba Kudal (15 Talukas). 

(11) Subha Prant Bhimgad (5 Talukas). 

(12) Subha Prant Akole (5 Talukas). 

(13) Subha Poona (6 Talukas). 

(14) Subha Baramati. 

(15) Indp*pur. 

(16) Sub he* Prant Mpjwp*! (13 i.alukas), 

(17) Subha Prant Wai (4 Talukas). 

(18) Siibha Prant Satara (6 Talukp#s). 

(19) Subha Prant Kp»rhad (9 Talukas). 

(20) Subha Prant Khatao including Kasba Khatac (11 Talukas) 

(21) Subha Prant Man (4 Tcilukas), 

(22) Sul ha* Prant Phaltan Mahal, 

(23) Sub ha Prant Belgaum. 

(24) Subha Sampgaon. 

(25) Subha Gadag. 

(26) Subha Loaxmespwar. 

(27) Subha X?AVP.lghund. 

(28) Subha Kopal. 

(29) Subh?^ Halyal. 

(30) Subha Betgiri. 

(31) Subha Malkapur (4 Talukas). 

(32) Subha Prant Pa.nhala (10 Talukas) 

(33) Sub ha Tarle (5 Talukas). 

(34) Subha Ajera (51 Pe,rganas). 

(35) Subhci Prant Junnar (24 Talukas). 

V 79 Jahita Sivarajya, Vol. XXII, p. 30. 
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Revenue officers. 


Some of these may be later additions, but this list, we think, fairly represents the divisions 
of Shiva ji’s kingdom. Sambhaji had no mind to improve the administration and Rajaram 
had no leisure. It is not therefore probable that many changes had been made in the 
revenue administration of the kingdom before the accession of Chhatrapati Shahu. 

It has already been noted that Shivaji had done away with the agency of such old here- 
ditary officers as the Patil and the Kulkarni in the village and the 
Deshmukh and the Reshpande in the district. They were left in 
enjoyment of their old dues, but the work of revenue collection was entrusted to new officers 
directly appointed by the king. The country had been divided by the Muhammadan govern- 
ment for Revenue purposes into Man j as, Parganas, Sarkars, and Subha s ; Shivaji abolished, 
or to be more accurate, modified these old divisions. In his time the country was divided 
into Maujas, Tarfs and Prants. The officer in charge of a Tarf was styled Havaldar, Kar- 
kun, or in some rare instances, Paripatyagar. It is interesting to note that in old Hindu 
inscriptions we often come across an officer styled Danda Nayak or Danda Nath®^, who was 
perhaps, as his designation implies, the predecessor of the Maratha Paripatyagar. The 
officer-in charge of a Prant was variously designated Subhadar, Karkiin or Mukya Desh- 
adhikari. Over several Prants was sometimes placed an officer called Sarsubhadar, to 
supervise the work of the Subhadars. These officers, like the Kemiavisdars and the 
Mamlatdars of the Peshwa period, had to look after all branches of the administration. 
The Subhadar’s staff consisted of the usual complement of eight officers, viz : — 

(1) The Dewan. 

(2) The Mazumdar. 

(8) The Fadnis. 

(4) The Sabnis. 

(5) The Karkhanis. 

(6) 'The Chitnis. 

(7) The Jamdar. 

(8) The Potnis. 

The Subhadar usually had an annual salary of 400 hons a year, with a palanquin 
allowance of another four hundred, while his Mazumdar 's pay vailed 
from one hundred to one hundred and twenty five hons a year. The 
Mazumdar also enjoyed the proud privilege of carrying a sunshade on public occasions, 
and a small allowance was sanctioned by the government for its upkeep. A Havaldar 
in charge of a small village had often to be contented vith a paltry allowance of three to 
five hons a year .82 

The Kamavisdar and the Mamlatdar under the Peshwa regime, though appointed 
District and ^ term, w^ere generally allowed to retain their office for life. 

Provincial officers and frequently to transmit it to their heirs. No public office was 

often trans erre . hereditary under Shivaji’s administration, and like the Magistrates 

and Commissioners of British India, his Karkuns,* Havaldars and Subhadars were as arrule 


Remuneration. 


80 E.P. Znd., Vol. Ill, p. 37. 81 Abdagir, 

82 sabhmaad, p. 31. 'TT^ fpr snn: 

'TT’^ fpr 'rm 'nmr Jifin 

RTW ^ »T5i3frr ®»n=5rr rr ^ 
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transferred from District to District and Province to Province. This can be clearly proved 
by a list of officers carefully compiled by Mr. Bhaskar Vaman Bhat®^ from the official 
letters and documents published in the 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, and 20th volumes of 
Mr. Raj wade’s Marathyancha ItihasancM Sadhanen. In Mr. Bhat’a list, we find 
that the following officers were in charge of the several Districts for the years 
marked against their names 
Havaldars — 


Himbe (Pargana) — Yesaji Ram, 

A.D. 1676. 

Haveli — Anaji Kanho, 

A.D. 1676. 

Koregam — Bhimaji Malhar, 

A.D. 1676. 

Tarf Satara — Kukaji Bayaji, 

A D. 1675. 

Mahadaji Anant, 

A.D. 1676. 

Tukaji Prabhu, 

A.D. 1677. 


It is a pity that we are not in possession of a complete list of Havaldars. We do not know 
whether in other Districts also, officers were changed so often in Satara. Our information 
about the Subhadars and the Sarsubhadars is however more satisfactory, and the working 
of the principle of short term appointment and constant transfer can be very conveniently 
proved by the following instances from Mr. Bhat’s list. 

Subhadars — 

Wai Prant — 

Yesaji Malhar, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Annaji Janardan, 

Jawli — 

Viroram, 

Viththal Datto, 

Do. 

Ambaji Mordev, 

Gopal Rayaji, 

Kashi Rangnath, 

Prant Kol — 

Ganesh Jogdeu, 

Venkaji Rudra, 

Prant Puna — 

Tryambak Gopal, a.d, 1679. 

Vinayak XJmaji, a.d. 1681. 


A.D, 1676. 
A.D. 1679. 
A.D. 1687. 
A.D. 1690. 
A.D. 1696. 
A.D. 1697. 

A.D. 1664. 
A.D. 1671. 
A.D. 1672. 
A.D. 1676. 
A.D. 1677. 
A.D. 1780. 

A.D. 1672. 
A.D. 1677. 




83 Bharat Itihas Sanshodhak Maudal, Tritiya Sam melon Vritta, pp. 128 — 131. 
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It is also certain that this principle sur\ived Shivaji and continued down to the Peshw a 
The principle period. In Support of this view^ Mr. Bhat has produced the following 
survived Shivaji. Mudradharis or officers in charge of the Sajjangad fort : — 


Jijoji Katkar 
Do. 

Makaji Katkar 
Barhanji Mohite 
Do* 

Girjoji Bhonsle 
Do. 


— A.D. 1676. 
— A.D, 1682. 

— a.d. 1689. 
-^A.D. 1692. 
— A.D, 1699. 
— A.D. 1708. 
—A.D. 1709. 


Prom the 11th Falgumyesaji Jadhava — a.d. 1709. 

Satbaji Dabal — ^a.d. 1712. 

Mr, Bhat further points out that Ambaji Mordeu, who was subhadar of Jawli in 
1676, occupied the office of the Subhadar of Satara from 1683 — 1685. Mahadji 
Shamraj, Subhadar of Jaw^li from 1706 — 1708, was former^ in charge of Prants 
Satara and Mawal. 


A Havaldar 
at work. 


From the multiplicity of their duties, these officers were liable to corruption. Public 
opinion in those days w^as not offended if a Haivaldar w'ent out of his 
w^ay to take a small present from a traveller for granting his pass- 
port or from an aggrieved petitioner for redressing his grievance. 
Dr. Fryer, who visited the Maratha dominions towards the close of Shivaji's career, has 
left a quaint account of such an occasion. — “ When I came before the governor,” says the 
Doctor®^, ‘1 found him instate, though under an hovel, where were many Brachmins wdth 
accompt books, writing at some distance, nearer his Privy council, with whom he seemed 
to advise. I w as placed on his left hand, and desired my interpreter to acquaint him mv 
errand, withal intreating his favour for my secure passing the fell. He made it a piece 
of difficulty and told me I must return to Bimly for orders, to whose Havaldar he w as 
accountable; not to him of Gulleon, which w^as within half a days journey from w^hence 
I set forth. Hearing this I bore myself as sedately as I could, having been informed of 
the advantage they take of a disturbed countenance ; and sweetened him wdth his own 
authority being sufficient, telling him of his nmster's kindness to the Engli&h, ar.d their 
friendship towards him, which worked him to a jdelding temper ; yet he scrupled my 
canister, or trunk, might be lined with pearl, my horse sold to the enemy, hoping to 


suck somewhat out of me ; I replying what I had brought w^ere at his liberty to search, 
and that I w'ent only on an amicable account to cure a sick person, and should be as ready 
to serve him if required, his fury w as quite paw led ; but perceiving an hungry look to hang 
or them all, and suspecting lest they should serve me some dog-trick, I made a small 
present, and signing the pass, dismissed me with a bundle of paw n, the usual ceremony at 
parting.’’ This hungry look and the weakness for presents are perhaps pardonable, 
but another charge that the English Doctor brought against Shivaji's revenue officers 
is too serious to be overlooked. 


35 Fryer, p. 127, 
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Public officers in the 17th century, whether Asiatic or European, were not overscru- 
pulous. But good kings as a rule kept a strict vigilance over them. 

Corruption and Shivaji in particular was served by a very efficient intelligence 

Tyrannyg. department. It is an old practice in India to employ spies to watch 

over the conduct of government servants.^® The work of the District and Provincial 
officers was supervised by Pant Amatya and Pant Sachiv. Banade tells us that “The 
District accounts had to be sent to these officers, and were there collated together, and 
irregularities detected and punished. These officers had power to depute men on their 
establishments to supervise the working of the District officers.’ Shiv^aji, moreover, 
was very keen about the success of his government and vanted his administration 
to compc^re favoure^bly with those of his Muhammadan neighbours. But all bis care 
and sound regulations were fruitless indeed if his revenue officers really acted as 
arbitrarily as Fryer says they did. “ They are neither for publickgood, or common honesty, 
but their own private interest only. They refuse no base offices for their own commodity, 
inviting merchants to come and trade among them, and then rob them or else turmoil them 
on e^ccount of customs : always in a comer gettii^ more for themselves than their master, 
jet openly must seem mighty zealous for their Master’s dues: so that treble is unlikely 
to settle where he hath anything to do ; notwithstanding his country lies all along on the 
sea-shore, and no goods can be transported without his permission; unless they go a 
great way about, as we are forced to do.” 


This is by no means the worst that the English traveller has to say against the 
Maratha officers. He continues — “ It is a general calamity, 
Fryer s charges?. much to be deplored to hear the complaints of the poor 

people that remain, or are rather compelled to endure the slavery of Seva Gi. The 
Desies have land imposed upon them at double the former rates, and if they refuse 
to precept it on these hard conditions (if monied men) they are carried to prison, there 
they are famished almost to death; racked and tortured most inhumanly till they 
confess where it is. They have now in Limbo several Biachmins, whose flesh they tear 
with pincers heated red-hot, drub them on the shoulders to extreme anguish (though 
according to their jaw it is forbidden to strike a Brachmin). This is the accustomed 
sp^wce all India over, the Princes doing the same by the Governors, w hen removed from 
their offices, to squeeze their ill-got estates out of them; which when they have done, 
it may be they may be employed again. And after this fashion the Desies deal with the 
Gombies ; so that the great fish prej^ on the little, as well by land as by sea, bringing not 
only them but their families into Eternal Bondcjge.”*^ Fryer was of opinion that even 
Bijapur rule was milder than that of Shivaji. 


{To be continued,) 


6® See Kantilya’s Arthjshastra, translated by R. Shama Shastry. 

87 Ranade, H.Af.P,, p. 125. 88 Rajwade, Vol. 8, pp. 23-25. 

8S Fryer, pp. 146-147. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


BOCAMOKTIS— BACAMARTE. 

This term occurs {ante, vol. XLIX, 10) with 
Episodes oj Piracy in the E<xstern *S'eas (Episode 
XVI). Thus : — ‘‘ They kept at a small distance 
firing their muskets and bocomortasses and fling- 
ing granadoes.” Bocomortass clearly means a 
blunderbus or musketoon, which was frequently 
in the East a gun with a bell mouth or open- 
mouthed face, not infrequently-that of a tiger, 
sculptured at the muzzle. Lat. bucca. It. hocca. 
Port, hoca : hence, buecamortis, death- dealing 
face, Cf, Boca Tigris, mouth of the Tiger, for the 
narrows in the Canton River and in the Tigris. 

In Part 11 of An Ilhif>trated Handbook oj Jn iian 
Arms, by The Hon. Willjraham Egerton, entitled 
♦ Catalogue of the Arms in the Indian Museum,’ | 
IS, No. oSo, Matchlock ; very long barrel. Taken i 
at the siege of Seringapatam,’' and a note thereon I 
from the Codrington Collection, where it is called j 
a Bukmar ; musquetoon with bell mouth ; tiger | 
pattern. Taken at Seringapatam. Used by the 
officers of the camel corps.’’ 

It is therefore possible that hulmdr, bngmdr, is a 
western Indian term arising out of the Portuguese ' 
term boca ntortis. 

Since the above note was written, Mr. S. 
Charles Hill has drawn my attention to further 
instances of the use of the word m its Portuguese 
form from Rebeiro's Hist, oj Ceildo. 

In describing How the Hollanders besieged and 
assaulted the City of Colombo" in 1606, Rebeiro 
writes (2d ed. tr. P. E. Pieris, pp. 368, 300, 370): 

One afternoon we [the Portuguese] encountered 
them and had a fierce fight, and as the passage 
which they had made through the earth was two 
braqCLS [fathoms] in breadth, metny hastened to its 
defence and *a large number of them were killed ; 
while the bole which we had made being small 
and dark, they could do us no harm. The onlv 
arras which could used in this position w^ere 
baeamartes and pistols . . . Inside the fort at the 
mouth of the counti'rrnute tliey set up a w'lcket 
through which a man could hardly creep, and w hen 
the two w'hose turn u w*as to go on guard reached 
there, they were disarmed of all their weapons 
before entering . . . and therefore each of them 
took with them only a bacamarte . . . Their orders 
were that if an advance were made from that 
side on the bastion, they were to fire their baca- 
martes in such a way as to set the touch-hole of 
the powder-cask alight.'’ 


j Lacerda, Portuguese Dictionary, gives Bacamarte 
as a variant of an obsolete word Bracamartc, 
meaning a cutlass, a hanger, a whinyard, the braca 
therein being possibly eonr.ected with the Portu- 
guese vrorrl^brara etc., for arm. That the bacamarte 
was a hand weapon is clear from the above ex- 
tracts, but it is doubtful if Lacerda is right in de- 
fimng it as a cutlass. In his English-Portugueso 
I volume of his Dictionary he gives bacamarte as 
j an equivalent for both hand-giui and musketoon, 
but not for either cutlass or hanger. 

From the instances of the use of the w'ord by 
Rebeiro and in the E.I. Go's. Records, it is obvious 
that the weapon intended was a hand gun or mus- 
ketoon. The confusion between Portuguese baca- 
marte am] Latin bucca mortis probably arose both 
from the appearance of these guns ami from the 
execution caused by them# 

I referred the matter To :\}r. jNI. Longw^orth 
Dames, and he wn-ote as follows, : — 

I have been unable ro find eny other instances 
m Portuguese of the use of words ^ bacamarte ’ 
and bracamarte.’ In the original t(-xt of Rebeiro's 
work, Fatahdudf FListoucu dt Ilka d,. ( t duo, first 
printed in 1836. I find ‘ hacroxarU ' as 

correctly given in the translation you have quoted. 
Vieyra's Diet., ed. 1813, gives hn.camarte as 
meaning a ‘ blimderhus.s' aiul bra-amarL as ^ a 
short and broad sw ord ’ formt>riy used. The two 
wonis s-ein quite distinct. Dalaado does not 
give either in his Clossa-io lndo-A^ia(iCi>, no doubt 
J considering them original Portiuucse woids, not 
I of Oriental origin, 1 do nut tbn k • bracamarte ’ 

I can have any connection with the w.ird for ‘ arm,’ 
An ^arm’ m ‘ Portuguese rx with a soft c 
and not hraco. For ' bracamarte I can suggest 
nothing bettei than boca modis, hut ' marte * might 
conceivably stand for :^[arte, .Mar.s. and thu^ mean 
• mouth of .Mars ' instead of * mouth of death.’ 
But it IS impossible to he certain, for it does not 
seem very probable that a common word in uni- 
versal use like boca should be turned into haca, 
unles:. by a misprint or mistake in writing. I am 
sorry T cannot help more on tin. curious point.” 

The expressions bacamarh and btacamcotc are 
therefore c^lnuoiisly an old puzzle to lexicographers 
and schoiavs. and these notes are put forward in 
the hope of some one finding a clear elucidation. 
With regard to oraca and braca, the cedilla was so 
often omitted in iMSS. that they may yet prove 
after all to be indentical. 


R. C. Temple. 
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sakapIrthiva. 

In the following note I intend to make some 
•bservations on Mr. Jayaswal's very interesting 
discussion on the above word; they will, however, 
be chiefly confined to the first member of the 
compound word, i.e. to of 

There are three interpretations of the word 
viz. (i) as given by 

Patanjali ; (ii) ^TTf^T^:, as the authors 

of the Kdiikd say ; and (iii) ^^TfoRTlT^ i 
as explained by Bhattoji Diksita and others. 

Now as regards the first interpretation, i,c. 

Mr. Jayaswal observes that the authors 
of the K^^ka have rejected it and have given their 

own: But in reality, the authors of 

the Kii^kd. have not rejected the interpretation 
of Patafijali, but, on the contrary, have supported 
or followed him by explaining it very clearly. 
It appears that in their opinion means 

That the word in such cases 

may mean ' chief * or ‘ head,^ is evident 

from the following two w^ords which now occur 
to my mind: (1) First, Pkt. 

{Mricchakaiika, Bombay Sanskrit Series, IX.ot 
and o 0 * 1 ), Skt. or STPRiUT-* 

as the commentator translates, explaining 
i t as follows : * ' . . . 
ST^TPRT ?fn ?T?«t iff ^ !T >T ...” 

Thus the word means ‘ a judge ’ who is the JTVJR 
or of a court. (2) The second word is Pali 

Skt. ^TRHriRr^ {Jcdaka, No. 31; Faits^ 
bolU Vol. I., p. 1 99, 1- 27 ; The Commentary on the 
Dliammupa/la, PTS., Vol. I., p. 69, 1, 5), and 
it similarly means ‘ the head-man of a village or 


villages.’ The root from which or 

HRT^ is derived primarily means here 
* to protect,^ and secondarily ‘ to rule,* as is evident 

in the words etc., meaning 

‘a king’; and in such cases it does not mean 

‘ to eat.’ So there is no straining 
whatever, as Mr, Jayaswal thinks, in his own 

explanation of the term as ‘ the 

4dka~rnlingJ' 

It is to be noted here that as the two terms have 
been explained above, the word in ^RRHiU 
can never mean here * vegetables,* for then the 
whole compound word would imply '* the 
or ‘chief’ or, ‘head’ of ‘vegetables,’ 

which is absurd. 

The authors of the third explanation, «.e., ^TRT- 
fJR, seem not to have clearly understood the 
import of Patafijali s and have paid no 

heed to ^Rfip^R in Kddikdy or else could not under- 
stand it. Evidently they have taken ^Vifr in IfT ^ 
^rrsTT to mean primarily ‘ one who eats,’ and 
secondarily ‘ fond of.’ It also appears that by the 
word they have meant here ‘vegetables.’ 

Here it deserves to be mentioned that according 
to Haradatta, the author of Padamaujart, a com- 
mentary on the Kdsikdy the real reading of the 
compound word under discussion is ?rr^<TnJ^, 
though he has also given the reading accepted 
generally, i.e, *11^ means, as he has 

explained, \ a ‘ descendant of Prithu.* 

It is needless to say that the present note 
strengthens the views held by Mr. Jayaswal, 

Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


shahbander=port officer. 

The following extracts from the Annual Report 
of the British Adviser to the State of Trengganu 
for 1919 show that in the modern Malay States 
under British Rule, the Shahbandar is the Port- 
Officer as distinguished from the Customhouse 
Officer : — 

1. No proper trode return'? are kept. The 
following values, supplied by the Shah- 
hsindar, are for the port of Kuala Treng 
ganu only : 


A.H. 1336. .A.H. 1337. 

[A.D. 1918] [A.D. 1919] 


$ ? 

Imports . . . . 1,780,784 . . 2,417,645 

Exports .. .. 1,380,150 .. 1,718,428 

Duties collected were $ 47,876 in 1336, 
$ 63,540 in 1337.” 


2. “ The Superintendent of the Chandu [In- 
toxi eating Drugs] Department (Che Da Omar) 
is also in charge of the Customs and Shahbandar 
Offices at Kuala Trengganu.” 


R. C. Temple. 


1 I or this method for citation, see XJttuTOirciiYhcicciritdy Harvard Oriental Series* pp. xvi, scj. 
= S.^e Sir M. Mo iie--Willii m’s SanukriUEnglish Diciionary, 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NIZAM SHAh! KINGS OF AllMADNAGAR. 

By LIEUT. -colonel T. W. HAIG, C.S.I., C.M.C., C.B.E. 

{Continued from 210.) 

LXXVI. — An account of Murtaza Nizam Shah’s expedition, with Ibrahim Qutb 
Shah, against ‘Ali 'Adil Shah, and of the conclusion of Peace with 
Murtaz i Nizam Shah by AlI ‘Adil Shah and of his revenge on 

IbrahTm Qutb Shah. 

Ab All 'Adil Shah had repeatedly violated his treaties and broken the peace with Mur- 
taz a Nizam Shah, Murtaza was constantly devising plans of revenge against him with a view 
to putting a stop to the strife caused by him. At this time Ibrahim Qutb Shah sent an envoy 
to Abmadnagar to ask pardon for his former acts of enmity against Murta/a Nizam Shah 
and to conclude a treaty of peace. It Avas also now reported to the king by the Khankhanan, 
Avho was ftsJivd, that the fortress of Bijapiir was falling into ruins, and that ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah 
was so careless and negligent that he was paying no heed to the business of repairing it. 
It was also said that the spirit of the army of Bijapur had been broken by the death of Kish- 
var Khan and other amirs, and the capture of Nur ]^an, all these amirs having been among 
the leading officers of the Bijapur kingdom. The Khankhanan’s advice was that this oppor- 
tunity should not be missed, but that Murtaza Nizam Shah should march Avith Ibrahim 
Qutb Shah against Bijapiir, should break the poAA^er of ‘Ali 'AdilShah and thus free himself 
from anxiety, and should regain ]>ossession of Sholapur and of the townships which had 
formerly belonged to Ahmadnagar. 

The king granted the request of Ibrahim Qutb Shah and accepted the advice of his nobles. 
He then issued orders for the assembling of his army, and Avhen the Avhole army w^as assem- 
bled at Abmadnagar, he set out to Aweak his A^engeance on his enemies. Ibrahim Qutb 
Shah also, agreeably to the treaty Avhich had been made, marched at the same time from 
his capital w ith a large army, and the tAvo kings with their armies met and encamped near 
Wakdari. 

When 'All ’Adil Shah heard of the offensive alliance between Murtaza Nizam Shah and 
Ibrahim Qutb Shah, he Avas much perturbed and alarmed, and attributed the alliance to the 
adAuce of Sayyid Shah Abu-l-Hasan, son of the late Sayyid Shah Tahir, AAko w'as at that time 
rak'd of that kingdom (Bijapur). ’All ‘Adil Shah used A^ery violent language regarding Shah 
Abiild-Hasan. Shah Abu-l-Hasan Avas very much alarmed by Avhat 'Ali ‘Adil Shah said 
and devoted all his attention to making ])eacc. Sayyid Murtazad'^ formerlv 

been in the service of Abmadnagar and had fled and taken refuge AAdth 'Ali ‘Adil Shah, owdng 
to the fear of Wiunzah Humayiin. Avas on most friendly and intimate terms Avith Shah Abii-1- 
ila^an, and, relying on the clemency and generosity of ^Murtaza Nizam Shah, wilunteered 
to go to the Ahmadnagar camp and do Avhat he could to promote peace and compose the 
strife. 

Accordingly he set out from Bijapur at dead of night and rode at such speed to the camp 
of Murtaza Nizam Shah that he coA^ered the distance, Avhich was three days’ journey, before 
the morning. He then stabled his horse and, coA^ering his head in a blanket, made his way 
tow^ards the royal court. As he could not obtain admission on his oaati authority, he Avent 

176 This was Sayyid Murta/a Sabzavari who afterwards re-entered the service of Ahmadnagar, 
look a prominent part in the conquest of Berar, was appointed governor of that province and afterward* 
l>eing de eated in his attempt to overthrow the regent Salabat I*an, fled from the Dakan and entered the 
service of Akl>ar, and was employed by him in the campa- ;ti against Abmadnagar. 
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to the Khanklmiian's tent. The Ktianldjanan asked him why he had come, but he replied 
that he would give no account of his mission until the hhankhanan took him into the royal 
presence. The Hianl^anan thus found himself obliged to re2>ort S^yyid Murtaza's arrival 
and his refusal to declare its object except in the king s ])resenee. A chamberlain then came 
and escorted him to the ro\'al presence, and when he arrived before the king he made a low 
C)beisance and remained for a long time with his head on the ground. The courtiers told 
him to raise his head, but he jiaid no heed to them and remained as ht was until the king 
deigned to ask him why he had come. He then raised his head and began hy uttering an 
encomium on the king and praying for his long life and 2)rosperity. He then proceeded to state 
the object of his mission and said that Shah 'J ahir's long and faithful service to Ahmadnagar 
was knowm to all and that his eldest son and successor had also rendered faithful service to the 
kingdom of Ahmadnagar and was n<nv like to suffer death on account of his loyal devotion 
to Abmaiinagar. He then explained that 'Ali Adil 8hah attributed the invasion of Bijapiir 
b\' Murtaz a Xizam Shah and Ibrahim Qutb Shah to the advice of Shah Abu-l-Hasan, and 
that if Murta^a Xizam Shah persisted in the expedition and marched on to Bijapur, it 
could hardly be doubted that Shah Abu-l-Hasan would be put to death. He also said that 
if the king would give Shah Abu-l-Hasan a safe conduct he would visit him. The king 
replied that if Shah Abu-l-Hasan w^ould visit him he would be guided b\ his advice. 

When Sajyid Murtaza obtained this answer, which was entireU^ in accordance w ith his 
hopes, and w^as thus encouraged to hope for better things, he at once took his leave and has- 
tened back with all speed to Bijapur to tell Abu-l-Hasan how^ he had fared. Shah Abfj-b 
Hasan W'as much relieved. He sent a rich plskkask consisting of money, goods, horsc.s, and 
jew'els to Murta^a Xizam Shah, who honoured him by accepting it. The nobles who hai 
taken the field with the king, and especially the ^^anF^anaii, also sent rich presents to the 
king, and Shah Abu-l-Hasan made great efforts to induce the Fdianl^anan to join him in 
advising the king to stop the war. These efforts were effectual, and the ^anl^anmi and the 
other noblf*s reminded the king that Ibrahim Qutb Shah had been a determined stirrer up of 
strife and breaker of treaties and that his past treacherous conduct, esjjecially in the 
affair of Sangamner, was wdl known. They represented that now that Ibrahim Qutb Shah 
was in the king's power, having himself w alked into the snare, the king had an excellent 
opportunity of avenging himself on him for his past misconduct and of taking from him, 
without difficulty, the large number of horses and elephants which was one of the chief 
sources of his pride and power. Such an opportunity they said, might never occur again 
and was not to be neglected, as the king, after humbling Ibrahim Qutb Shah, could easily 
reduce the fortresses of Kaulas and Udgir, which were among the largest and strongest 
fortresses in those regions, and thus inflict on Ibrahim Qutb Shah one punishment after 
another and display to the whole world the results of bad faith and breach of treaties. 

Thus the king, by the advice of the Hiankhanan, granted Shah Abu-l-Hasan ‘s requests 
and set himself to take revenge on Ibrahim Qutb Shah. Accordingly he commanded that 
his army should surround the camp of Ibrahim Qutb Shah and jdunder and slay* The next 
morning, when the sun rose, the army of Ahmadnagar attacked Ibrahim Qutb Shah's camp 
from every side, pouring showers of arrow^s into it and attacking their late allies with 
the sword. 

177 According to Firishta (li. 260) ‘Ali ‘Adii had received from Ibrahim Qutb Shah a 

sympathetic letter, which Shah Abu-l-Hamn showed to Murtaja Ni^am Shlih. 


1 

/ 
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Ibrahim Qutb Shah was still in his tent when he was awakened from his sleep by the 
shouts of the mail-clad warriors. He awoke from his sleep to perplexity, and finding that 
he could not- withstand the foe, abandoned all idea of earning fame by valour in the fight, and 
leaving his insignia of royalty, all his horses and elephants, his tents, pavilions, and baggage, 
fled with a few courtiers, while his army, seeing that their king was not at their head, aban- 
doned the fight, dispersed and fled. The army of Ahmadnagar, enriched with the gold and 
jewels and other spoils of the army of Golconda, came to the royal court. Besides these, 
large numbers of handsome slave boys and beautiful slave girls, of horses, and of elephant 
fell into their hands. After the royal share of the spoils had been set apart, the rest was 
remitted to the army. 

When Ibrahim Qutb Shah was fleeing in terror before the army of Alimadnagar, h:s 
eldest son, who was a young man of good understanding and great valour, offered to collect 
such of the troops as he could and to save as much as could be saved of the baggage, camp 
equipage, elephants and other establishments, and to bring what he could thus save to the 
royal camp. Ibrahim Qutb Shah returned no answer to his son, but the youug man’s valour 
and boldness aroused in him such suspicion that when he arrived at his halting place he caused 
poison to be given to him and thus slew him^^®. Wise men attributed the ill-fortune 
that led him to murder his son to his constant bad faith with Murta^a Xizam Shah. 

The writer heard from Sayyid IQiaibar Shah, IVIir Tabataba, who was one of the most 
famous learned men of his time, and was at that time in close attendance on Ibrahim Qutb 
Shah, that when Ibrahim Qutb Shah fled before the victorious army, he alone of all his 
attendants was with him. Ibrahim Qutb Shah turned to him and said, ‘ These people, who 
have broken their treaty with me and turned our friendship into strife, will surely suffer in 
their faithlessness, will they not ? ’ Sayjdd FQiaibar Shah made bold to say, ‘ It is that for 
this world for which we are suffering now, and we should now lose no time in escaping 
from this whirlpool of destruction, lest we be overtaken by punishment for what is pist.’ 

After the rout of Ibrahim Qutb Shah’s army, the victorious army of Affmadnagar 
marched against the fortress of Udgir, besieged it, and took it by storm. Murtaza Nizam 
Shah then placed one of his own officers in the fortress, with instructions to repair it. 
The king then returned in triumph to the capital with his army. 

LXXVII. — An account of the King's march wuth his army to the town of Junn^r, 

and of his visit to Shivner, and of the events which happened at this time. 

After the conclusion of peace between ‘All ‘Adil Shah and Murtaza Nizam Shah and the 
flight of Ibrahim Qutb Shah, Shah Haidar and Shah Jamal-ud-din Husain Inju, who 
were honoured by close attendance on and association with the king, were, by the royal 
command, associated with the administration of the state, and by their means the 
base actions of the Kian^anan were by degrees brought to the knowledge of the king, until 
he became estranged from and enraged with his servant, and the HianWianan suffered the 
punishment which was his due for his ingratitude to Iffiflnzah Humayan, and was, by the 
king's order, imprisoned in the fortress of Jond, the air of which is fouler than that of any 
other fort^^'’. 

173 The eldest son of Ibr^im Qutb Shah was ‘Abdul Qadir. Ibrahim on his return to Golconda. 
caused him to be imprisoned in a fortress, and ultimately had him poisoned. F. ii. 260, 336. 

179 Firishta says (ii. 261) that the two causes of the downfall of Multa Husain Tabrizi, lOianlA^anr 
were hia having compassed the death of ‘In^yatuUah and his having counselled the plundering of Ibrahim 
Qutb Shah's camp, Sayyid ‘Ali seems to have been, for some reason, a partisan of Hi^zah Humayun, 
but the KhAnkhanan's share in the destruction of the queen -mother’s power can hardly have been imputed 
to him as an o^ence, for the measure had been not only a service to the State but a service to Murta. a 
Nizdm Shah personally. 
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After the disgrace of the IQian^inan the office of vakil and ptahva was bestowed upon 
Shah Haidar, son of Shah Tahir, and Shah Jamal-ud-din Husain Inju was associated with 
him in this high office, and these two Sayyids undertook the administration of the state. 

At this time the king marched with his army on a tour to Junnar for the purpose of 
inspecting the fort of Shivner and enjoying its air. On the way thither Shah Haidar 
remained in one of the villages on the road to rest, and the royal army arrived at Junnar. 
At this time the wife of Shah Haidar, who was the daughter of Shah Qivam-ud-din NAr 
Balffish, one of the greatest of the Sayyids of Khurasan and ‘Iraq, arrived in the kingdom 
of Ahmadnagar from ‘Iraq, and sent a message to the king requesting him to honour with 
a visit her lodging, which was on his way. The king acceded to her request and honoured 
her with a visit. The lady entertained him with choice dishes, beverages and fruits, and 
presented him with costly gifts, among which was a beautifully mitten and richly bound 
book. The king was much surprised with the lady’s knowledge and by the royal enter- 
tainment which she had provided for him, and after expressing his thanks returned to his 
camp. 

On the following day Shah Haidar rejoined the royal camp, and when he heard of the 
banquet which his wife had given to the king he was much perturbed and annoyed, and 
in his disgust ceased to have any concern with affairs of state, remaining apart from the 
royal camp, until it returned to the capital. 

When the royal camp reached the fort of Jond, the king, angered by the thought of the 
murder of Maulana TnayatuUah and of the other evil acts of the Iffianl^anan, ordered Biaat 
an to go up into the fort and to subject the fffianlffianan to disgraceful treatment. Bisat 
^han obeyed this order and the ro3"al camp then moved towards the capital. 

Farhad ^an requested Ihe king to honour his village of Nandgaon, which w^as near 
the line of march, with a visit, in order that he might pay his respects to the king there, and 
the king granted this request and turned aside towards Nandgaon. On the w^ay that army 
came to a deep river in flood, the passage of which w'as very difficult. The king, wdth some 
of h.i -ittendants entered a small boat and proceeded to cross. When the boat 

reaciicd midst: » am it was sw^amped and overturned, and all wdio were in it fell into the water. 
The kT.g swam nrst to one and then another of his attendants, caught hold of them and 
dfv vv then: to the bank one by one until he had saved them ail. 

When ilie king reached his camp, he, in accordance with the advice of some of his lo^^al 
counsellors, honoured Shah Haidar by pacing him a visit, although Shah Haidar had 
neglected affairs of state, the administration of which was now^ entrusted entirely to Shah 
Jamai-ud-din Husain. The king now, having regard to Shah Haidar’s excellent service, 
summoned his wife from Junnar, gave her a suitable dw^elling house and a gift of a lakh of 
fangas for her daily expenditure, and again honoured her with a visit. This lady 
remained fora long time in India and then, owing to her quarrel with her husband, returned 
10 Traq. 

LXXVHI. — Os *account of the King’s expedition against the tdbbulent fkanks 

AND OF ITS CONCLUSION. 

The king’s ambition was ever to uphold the honour and glory of Islam and of the holy 
law, and as at this time the Franks extended their dominions over the land of Islam and 
oppressed and persecuted its inhabitants, the king formed the intention of undertaking a 
holy war against that people, regarding the abolition of the t^Tanny of that hellish tribe 
as the most important affair then before him. He therefore assembled his army and 
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marched to Chard, a port on the Arabian Sea, where he encamped. The army then laid 
siege to the fortress of Revdanda,^®^ which was the headquarters of the Franks, and opened 
the campaign. The Franks resisted manfully and fought like men. The siege artillery was 
brought up by the king’s order and opened fire on the fortress, destroying the houses and 
buildings of the polytheists therein and casting down their standard. The Franks replied 
with a fire like hail from their guns, muskets, and catapults, and the fight raged fiercely, 
while the din of the battle rose with a deafening roar to the sky, and the plain was watered 
with the blood of the brave. Meanwhile an incessant fire was kept up by both sides. 

The siege continued for nine months during which time the royal army was night and day 
under arms, and displayed the greatest valour. The most valiant of all were the Foreigners, 
the Turks, the men of Dailam, the Arabs, and the Persians. The artillery did great 
execution among the Franks and against the defences of the fortress, and destroyed 
most of the buildings, dwellings, churches and places of worship of the polytheists and 
idolaters. Victory was on the point of declaring for the true believers, but since Shiih JamM- 
ud“din Husain, in whose hands the entire management of affairs then lay, wearied of the long 
siege and gave himself up to the gratification of his animal passions and spent all his time 
in listening to sweet music and lewd songs, he had no time to spare for the conduct of 
military operations, and so neglected his duties in this respect that he found it necessary 
to appoint Changiz Khan as his lieutenant. This excellent and able man not only showed 
great personal valour in the fight, but also formulated v/ise schemes and plans, so that in a 
short time his administrative ability and practical wisdom became apparent to the king. 

The Franks, however, who w^ere now^ reduced to great straits by the close and pro- 
tracted siege, sent sums of money as bribes to the chief amirs and vazlrs and encouraged 
them to hope for more, so that the principal officers such as Farhad Iffian, IMas Khan and 
other amirs and vaztrs began to show apathy in attacking the polytheists, and to refrain, on 
various excuses, from marching against them. Thus all that had been done was rendered 
of no avail by the treachery and lethargy of the officers of the army and the apathy and 
neglect of Shah Jamal-ud-din Husain, who had been reduced by his indulgence of his 
lusts to a state of complete imbecility, and Changiz ^han, who now had access to the king, 
advised him that nothing was to be gained by halting longer before Revdancla or by 
prolonging the siege. It would be wiser, he said, to patch up a temporary peace, like that 

ISO Revdaiida, or lower Oharel, wa^ on the e^cuary ud Cliaul, but on ihe opposite bank. 

Firiihta says (ii. 2G1) that the attack on tho Portuguese was die? to their insolent treatment of Musi rn^. 
According to the Portuguese, this expedition against Chaul was part of a great scheme, the partners to 
which were Murtaza Ni lam Shah, ‘Ali‘ ‘ Adil Shah, and the Zrmonii, for expelling the Portuguese from their 
possessions on tho west coast of India, which were to be divided among the partners. The sicce of Lhaui 
was opened by Farhad I^an on Xov. 1569. The commandant, Luiz Ferreira de Andrade, had in Chaul 
but 50 horse and a small number of foot soldiers and inuther pro visions nor muaitioas to enable him to 
sustain a siege until Dom Francisco d-* Mascarenhas came to his assistance with 600 men in four galley 
and five small vessels, besides some barques laden with provisions. In January 1370, Murtaza Niz^m 
Shah appeared before the place with the main body of his army, so that the besiegers numbered 34,000 horse 
100,000 foot, 16,000 sappers, and 4,000 artificers, with a great train of artillery and elephants. Further 
reinforcements reached the gariison, but its numbers probably never succeeded 3,000, The siege was raised 
in Sep. 1570. Its failure was due to treachery. All the amirs of Abmadnagar, except one, were in the pay 
of the Portuguese and supplies and provisions were freely conveyed into the fortress by night. For more 
than nine months an array of over 150,000 men, under the immediate eye of its King, besieged a garrison 
of 3,000 who slew of their assailants considerably more than their own numbers, and the besiegers were at 
length compelled to retire discomfited. — See Danvers, i. 560. 
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between wolf and dog, with the crafty enemy, for most of the bravest men of the army had 
been slain, and it was commonly believed that the loss of the army amounted to nearly 
14,000 men, while a number of the amtrs and principal officers were in secret league with 
the enemy and had put all idea of fighting out of their minds. He advised also that the 
interests of the faith and the state would be best served by a retreat to the capital in order 
that the king might reorganize his army, and in due time avenge himself on the polytheists. 
The king accepted this advice and retreated towards the capital. On the way he promoted 
Changiz ^an from his post as deputy to the office of vakil, entrusting the whole administra- 
tion to him, while Shah Jamsd-ud-din Husain, who had gradually withdrawn himself 
from all affairs of state, departed, by the king's order, with all his family and dependants 
from Ahmadnagar to enter the service of the emperor Akbar, and he enjo3's great honour 
in the rank of amir in that great emperor’s service until now, viz. — a. h. 1001 (a.d. 
1592 — 93)^ Mulla Husain, entitled Khankhanan, who was imprisoned in the fort of Jond, 
was, by the advice of Changiz Khan, released, and entered the service of Raja ‘Ali ^u\n in 
Burhanpur, where he remained until shortly before the accession of Burhan Nizam Shah. 
He was then accused of sedition and was again imprisoned and what then became of him 
is not known. 

When the king arrived at his capital he devoted all his attention to setting matters 
right and repairing what was past, to w^hich end he reassembled his army, and for the rest 
of this year he spent his time at the capital with his army in pleasure and enjoyment. 

At this time Sayyid Murtaza, some account of whom has alread}^ been given, took refuge 
at the royal court as an envoy from ‘Ali ‘Adii Shah and was highly honoured by Murtaza 
Nizam Shah. As the king had great regard for the Sayyid, owing to bis former services, he 
would not give him leave to depart, but received him again into service and appointed him 
Sarsildhddr, a rank which is not inferior to the vizdrat or the sarddri. At this time news 
was received that ‘Ali Adil Shah had imprisoned Shah Abd-l-Hasan. 

{To be continued.) 


FOLK-TALES OF THE CAR NICOBARESE. 

Collected By The Rev. G. WHITEHEAD. 

Prefatory Note by Sir i?. C. Temjple. 

[The following twenty folk- tales communicated by Car Nicobarese children are of special 
value to the folklore student. In several cases they follow a track wddely different from the 
usual legends, and where they deal with well-w'om stories they present them in an hitherto 
unknown and varied garb. 

The tales, so Mr. Whitehead informs me, are aU familiar to the Car Nicobarese and most 
of the matter has been taken from school children’s essays. Where necessary, footnotes 
have been added by Mr. Whitehead or myself to elucidate the text. — R. C. T. ] 

181 Jamal -ud -din Husain Inju resigned his office of vakil and pUhvd before the raising of the siege 
of Chaul, and returned to Ahmadnagar. Murtaja Nizam Shah, on his return thither, banished him to Burh&n- 
pur and he entered the service of Akbar, in which he rose to the rank of Commander of 3,000 Under 
Jahangir he attained the rank of Commander of 5,000 and received the title of ‘Azud-ud-Daulah. 
MurtaKa^ after his return to Aiimadnagar imprisoned Farhad KhAn and IldilAs KhAn and appointed Kh\Aja 
Mirak with the title of Changiz Khan, vakil andp<*r/?fa. Khud^vand Khan, whose father was from Mashhad 
andhifi mother an African, J amahid^ Kh&n Shirf^i, and others were made amirs at the same time.- F. ii. 262, 
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L— THE DELUGE. 

There was once a great flood in this land, and all the surface of the earth was covered 
with water. 

Now there was one man who was fortunate enough to swim to a great tree wliieh was 
not entirely immersed in the water. He climbed the tree and lived up in the branches of it 
until the waters were assuaged. 

When he saw any cocoa nuts floating a])out in the water, or any dead pigs and fowls with 
distended stomachs, he would swim out to them and bring them in ; and there up among 
the branches of the tree, he would eat his food. 

At last the rain stop^xal : and then, little by little, the water decreuf^ed : and little by 
little he got more room, and at last was able to get dowm to the solid earth. 

Then, when the waters had gone down, he spied a bitch perched up on the branches 
of a tree, its ear being spiked by the great thorn of the knn-hv>td [prickly -palm]. So he went 
and released it, and took it, and made it his wife ; and they lived together, the bitch 
and the man : and they had offspring w^hich was human. 

So the people of these parts copy the dog in wearing the ki-sdtd for it has tails hanging 
down like a dog's tail ; their turban- too has ears standing up like the dog's ears. The 
people also say of themselves that they are the offspring oi that bitch. 

II.— THE METAMORPHOSES OF THE SUN AND MOON. 

Long long ago when the world was new^ and the skies were still low down and near to 
the earth, the moon w^as changed t into the sun. , The sun too was changed into the moon, 
and^ the heat was terrific, so that boards cracked and the ground was cleft asunder. 

So one day the ancients who dwelt in these lands of ours met togetlu r to take counsel 
to what was to be done. As a result of their deliberations, they directed the fletchers 
to make some long-bows, and they prepared arrows of and of rha-Iridkd 

Then they shot at the sky until the sky removed a long way off. 

Some of the arrow's they shot up at the sky never came down again, but remained stuck 
up in the sky. Those made of the strands of the cocoanut-leaf burst into flame and became 
stars. Those made of ta-choi sticks did not burst into flame. 


III.— ABOUT TREES IN DAYS OF YORE. 

Long long ago, when this world of ours was young, trees would be obeilient to imn. and 
go wherever they were told. People could drive them far away from their original place 
So in the days when the trees were obedient to the commands of men. we did not get 
wearied when we travelled, for we would fasten oiir loads on the hranch of a tree, leitmg the 
load hang down, duly balanced ; and then we would drive the tree.s aloiic^ 


1 The scanty Xicohare:?’' lom-oloth. [In 


my Ccn-sus Report, 1001,1 remark, pp. 210-210 “The 

Nicoliarese man at home wtars onl\ an in^nit t‘5>inial loin-cloth, or rather stHno- f . * i , 

1 . rru- 111* . i.iL.ir-i huijig, ui.Niencu ix hind with 

a waggling tag. This mu>t have been hi.s garment from all time, because of the persistent renorts 
that these people were nake.lan.l tailed irom the days of Ptolemy onwards to the middle of the I't! 
century.” — R.C.T.] 


3 .y band round the head made of tlie .spathe of the betel-nut. [Ti.i.s b.md may. however have a 
common ongm with the now white cotton cincture round the head worn by rotaltv, courtiers and eHer, 
in Burma and Siam. — K.C.l.J 

3 [I'or a variant form ot this story of origin, seo Census Report, 1901. p. 21 1. R C T 1 

^ Or, “changed itself.” 5 Literally, “ for.*' 

6 The bark of the ta-ch,}i (ta-u-ku) is u.sod for tying thatch, and tl,e .mall twigs, which are verv 
vhite, light anci brittle, are used by the witch-doctors to scourge the devils. ’ ’ ' 

^ The strands of the cocoanut-leaf, much used in making hroom.s. 
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So too when we wanted to bring in our things from the gardens in the jungle, all we had 
to do was to put the load in balanced quantities on the branches of a tree ; and the tree 
would of itself take them off to the village. 

In those days, too, people who could not walk could get up into a tree, and they 
would be borne safely to their home or where they wished to go, whilst quietly sitting on the 
branches of the tree. 

Xow there was once quite a large number of people going out into the jungle at the same 
time, and also coming back to el-panam.^ Their loads were heavy and the distance great, 
so that their strength was somewhat overtaxed. So they packed their loads on the branches 
of the trees and drove the trees along. But as the trees were going along, the people who 
were behind went into fits of laughter at the comical sight of seeing the trees carrying their 
loads and lumping up one against the other. So the trees turned stubborn and would not 
move any more, for they were angry at being laughed at. So nowadays we have often to 
overtax our strength in carrying our oa\ti loads when we travel, because trees have now 
become fixtures. 

IV.— THE PIXIES. 

Once upon a time the people of Malacca® used to go down to the imderworld through 
a narrow passage. It was dark in the passage, so they needed cocoanut-leaf torches. 

Down there, lying on the soft grass, they found lots of eggs belonging to the little 
folks who lived down there. Every time they went down, the ^people of Malacca 
would steal these eggs. 

On one occasion they came across the “ little folks ’’ and said to them, Where are 3’our 
parents V “ We are the old folks,*' was the answer. Then the people of the upper world 
(from Malacca) challenged the " little folks ” to a dancing competition ; and the pixies did 
not come off second best . 

But the people of the upper world were never able after that occasion to go down there 
again and to steal the eggs ; for the pixies blocked the way with the spat he of betel -nut, 
which turned into stone. 

They never come back again now-a-days,^^ for there is no road. 

V.— THE ORIGIN OF THE LITTLE ONEH. 

Long ago there used to be a small island off the headland at Kakana*-, and a sa-ka'^^ 
thought it would steal the island and have it for its own place. So in the night, when there 
was no one to see it, the little bird picked up the island and made off with it. 

The bird was not able to go quickly, for the island was a heavy load; and whilst she was 
still on her way, the day began to dawm ; and as th(‘ bird did not wish j>eople to see her in the 
act of thieving, she dropj)ed the island anywhere and anyhow ; and through her haste it fell 
wrong side up. However, she left it as it was and did not trouble to put things straight, as 
in any case it was not worth very much. 

s ihfj annexe of the viliagf* Jiy tlie shore, where the public buildings are, 

» A village on the south* east coast of Car Xicobar. 

10 I cannot make out the reforenre hero. It can hardly refer to death, for the Nicobarese Hades 
is not in the underworld, hut in the lowest air, especially in certain parts of the jungle, el ki^tel-kd-re. 

11 The Little One is the rocky islet, Hatti Malv, equidistant from Car Nicobar and the next 

inhabited island, Chowra, being about tw enty miles from each. Its area is about three-quarters of a square 
mile. ^ 

12 A small village on the .,o\nh eoast of Car Nicobar. 

1 ^ A small bird that lives on insects^. 
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So that island — it is called the Little One ” — remains there, and serves as a guide-^st 
to us when we go in our canoes to Chowra. 

VI.— ON THE ORIGIN OF BATS. 

Long long ago, when there were still no bats in this land, a ship came here from some 
foreign country or other. It sailed straight for Arong^^ and there it was wrecked, on 
account of the stormy seas and high winds. The ship was cast up on the sands, and broken 
in pieces by the waves. 

All the poor foreigners suffered greatly, and only a few of them were able to avnm to the 
shore of our land. These went inland and struck the ’’forbidden” land^^ in their search 
for food. 

They were Coringhees,!® ^nd their clothing was ail tattered and torn. They were 
amusing themselves by swinging on the boughs of trees and hanging down from the branches 
by their arms, when they were all turned into bats. Big people were turned into the big 
variety of bat (the flying -fox) ; people not so big as they into the medium sized bat ; and 
small children into the small variety of bat ; and they still hang down by their arms from the 
branches of the trees. 

There were no bats here before that. 

VII.— ON THE ORIGIN OF SHARKS. 

Once upon a time, in the olden days, there w ere some very wicked people who used to 
live between Tamalu and Pobko,^^ at a place which does not exist now, but was then called 
Tarfflb. Those people were barbarous savages and used to bew^itch folk. 

So the other people rose up against them, and slew a number of them ; and the remnant 
fled to our side of the island to a place then named Chubkvbk, which is not far from Tittop;^^ 
and there they built houses for themselves. These savages thought nothing of killing a 
person ; they would often kill a stranger on sight. 

Now it happened that two children were going to el-pannum.^"'^ and the elder was carrting 
his young brother on his shoulders. They did not notice that there was a man coming up 
behind them with a sharp spear in his hand. 

That man hurried up stealthily and stabbed the little fellow^ in the rump ; whereupon 
he cried out, Oh ! I am hurt.” 

So the elder brother said to the stranger, ” Please do not tease the little man and make 
him wriggle about, for he will be falling dotvn.” He did not know’ that his brother had been 
stabbed behind. He thought the man wns merely tickling the child ; but he had stabbed 
him. 

Again the man stabbed the child, this time under the armpit ; and the blood rushed out 
and the child fell down dead. 

Then, at last, the elder brother realised that the child had been stabbed ; and he ran off 
as fast as he could, leaving the dead child, for he was afraid of those people ; and he told 
his parents what had happened. 

A village on the west coast of Car N'icobar. 

13 The land of spirits and devils. 

16 [Karingas, Kalingas, Klings, from the northern oart of the Madras coast See ajite 
vol. XXX, p. 350.— R.C.T.]. 

1“ Two small villages on the east coast of Car Xicobar. 

A hamlet on the north coast of the island. 

19 The annexe to tht village where the public buildings and cemetery are. 
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So the peoi^le held a council, and decided to slaughter all those savages. They attacked 
them, and most of them were killed ; but some swam out into the deep sea and were turned 
into a very voracious kind of shark. So these sharks will always eat human beings, if they 
can get at them, in the sea. 

VIII.— THE URUEL MOTHER. 

Once upon a time there was a man and his wife who had three children. One day the 
man Wcinted to go to spear fish ; and he spoke to his wife and said, Tell the children to 
be on the lookout for my coming back and to gather cocoanut shells for firing to roast the fish 
that [ hope to catch. * 

So she bade the children do what her husband had said ; and they collected the cocoanut 
shells, carrying them in their arms. 

The woman then took a razor and rubbed it and made it sharp. After that she told the 
children to make a fire ; and when they had made the fire, she called her eldest son to come 
to her, saying, '‘Come, and I will shave your head/' 

He did not know that his mother wanted to cut off his head ; so he came and she began 
to shave his head, when, gash ! and she had cut his head off. 

She next called the second son and did the same to him : and them she thiew their heads 
mto the fire and burnt them. 

After that, she called her youngest child, but he answered, '' No ! No ! I am not 
coming, for you will do to me as you have done to my two brothers.’* 

Then saiel the mother, No, I would not like you to fare like them, for you are the one 
that bites up and partially chews the betel-nut for me. You are niv favourite child. ’ But 
^he wa.s only enticing the child to come to her. and then she cut off jus head too. 

When the father came back, he said to hi:^ wife, ” Where are the children? ** ’ I don't 

know. ' she said, "Perhaps they are playing among the ta-clioi bushes. The father called 
the children, but there was no answer. 

Again he said to his wife, " Where are the children ? '* She replied. " Perhaps they have 
irone to fetch water ; I do not know. Perhaps they are hiding behind the boxes.*’ The 
man did not find his children. 

Now her husband was hungry ; so the woman told him to get his food out of the basket 
that was hung up (as usual) near the fireplace. So he had his breakfast. 

When he had finished eating, his wife said to him, ‘‘ Well ! it is the palms of your ch' Id - 
len s hands that you have been eating ;’* and she uttered the ciy’ of the sea-eagle,, Auk ! 
Auk ! Auk 1 " and flew away as an eagle. The man leaned back against the walls of his 
house and wept, and beat his head against the wall. He was turned into an owl. and never 
ceases to bewail his sorrows. His wife was turned into a sea-eagle, and she never ceases 
catching fish. 

IX.— WHEN THE WORLD WAS YOUNG. 

The Story of Tot-ta-rono. 

Long ago, in the days of yore, there was a man, T6t-ta-rong by name, who was violently 
iu love with a beautiful damsel, and anxious by all means to get her for his wife. Time 
after time he would come to her to speak with her and to urge his request ; but the girl 
simply did not care in the least for T6t-ta-rong. 


^ Literally, " corapaniona." 
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Tot-ta-rong did not know what to do, for the girl always gave him a persistent and 
most emphatic No ! ” So he was utterly miserable, and felt inclined to commit suicide 
on account of his grief. 

Xow it happened to be the time of the great ossuary feast 21 in his village, and great 
crowds of people had come in from the other villages for the occasion. It had got on towards 
midnight in the bright moonlight : and the people were coming in from their gardens in the 
jungle, and were carrying round the pigs, hich were to be killed for food at the feast. 

Tot-ta-rong went round too, and saw the people carrying the pigs — a merry crowd 
and a pleasant sight, sufficient (one would have thought) to banish sorrow from anv heart. 
But Tot-ta-rong found no pleasure in what he saw. On the contrary, he hated it all on 
account of his grief ; and he could not endure it. 

There was none among his friends either to comfort him : for they were one and aU busy,, 
seeing to the comforts of their numerous guests. 

He felt that he must do something to assuage his sorrow on account of that woman : he 
would kill himself and thereby perhaps work out her death too. 

“ However,” he thought to himself, T will go to that woman once more and try ta 
win her. I will speak my final words to her.” So he went and spoke to her once more, but 
she never deigned to answer him a word. 

After he had considered his course of action, he went home and took a long dah (or sword), 
and forthwith went out into the jungle. His intention was to cleave asimder the island, 
in the north-west portion of it, the part where the lady dwelt and where all that crowd of 
f casters were. 

80 he went on until he came to Cleft Hill.‘‘2‘-J He got up on to a rock in the midst of 
where the dancers were ; for, owing to the great numbers of guests, there was dancing going 
on in all the somewhat scattered groups of houses round about. Then Tdt-ta-rontr drew his 
sword and tried to cleave the earth with it. But the earth did not part asunder when he 
marked it with the point of the sword. 

So he took a piece of ta-ckoi wood^^ ; this he fashioned like a dak (a sword or chopper) ; 
and then, when he had marked the ground with the point of it immediately the earth rent 
asunder at his feet — from “ Cleft Hill ” even to *' Deep. ”21 

When the ground was being thus cleft asunder, Tot-ta-rong was in two minds as to 
where he would like to be on the part which was moving off elsewhere. Ultimately, he 
decided to go away with the part of the island that was being rent off. But already there 
was a chasm formed, and when Tot-ta-rong tried to jump it, he slipped and fell. 

Meanwhile, the portion of land that was moving aw^ay thought better of it, and decided 
to come back again, and join on to the main part of the island as before ; and so TGt-ta-rong 
got crushed between the rocks. 

21 [This is the most important of the festivals of the Car Nicobarese. Xt is known as kana-haunz^esit 

pij:, and used to mean “ when the remains of the dead are disinterred.” The festival is observed every 
third or fourth year and consists of a course of ceremonies lasting from one new moon to another, in the 
middle of which, at full moon, the pigs are slaughtered and eaten. For a detailed account of the cere 
monies, see Census oj India, 1901, Andamans and Nicohars, pp. 220-229. R.C.T ] 

22 RuiKj To-hiichi, which lies a little to this side of tlw hamlet of Pa.sa, on Sawi Hay. The hill tahea 
it.< name from Tot-ta-rong and his adventures. 

23 See ante, p. 235, note 6. 

24 To’a-ru, some rocks on the shore, quite close to the mission at Mus. 
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When the severed portion of the land saw the blood of Tot-ta-rong, it felt hysterically 
sick at the sight, and in disgust again moved off and became Little Andaman Island ; at least, 
so say some travelled Nicobarese.*^ The body of poor Tot-ta-rong was turned into a rock, 
and strewed on the beach lies his hair, which the uninitiated think to be the decaying fallen 
leaves of the casuarina pine. 

3Ieanwhile, the cleaving of the ground was going on, right up to the place whence the 
sound of the revelling came : and then and there, friends and lovers, husbands and wives, 
parents and children, were being parted asunder for ever ; for some w’ere on the land which 
remained here, and some on that which moved away. 

Those left here had no relics of their friends, nothing to remind them of the dear ones 
who had been carried off. So they picked up the empty nuts which their friends had drunk, 
and put them in boxes and stowed them carefully away ; and every now and then they would 
open the boxes and take out the empty nuts, and kiss them, and then put them back again, 
in sorrowful remembrance of the dear ones departed. 

( To he continued . ) 


THE MImAMSA doctrine OF WORKS. 

By K. a. NILAKANTA SASTRY, M.A. 

( Continued from p. 220.) * 

No. III. 

[Sabarasvdniin on Jairnini VIII, 1, 34 — Extract.) 

Now all this trouble is for propitiating the deity. The deity when pleased gives a man 
the fruit. Sruti says this — 'Tndra only when pleased himself pleases him with offspring and 
cattle’’. And that which has been know'n to be the method of pleasing Indra, the same has 
to be repeated whenever Indra has to be pleased ^ ^ ^ Vfe say here (in 

reply) — this may be so, provided the fruit comes from the deity. But the fruit is from the 
sacrifice and Sruti says 'He should sacrifice who desires heaven.” As for “Indra only w^hen 
I)leased, etc.,” we remark that the deity is mentioned in a secondary sense. The deity is part 
of (secondary to) the sacrifice and it is said figuratively (lit. for praise) to be the giver, as for 
instance in (the statements) ' The minister gave me the village”, “ The general gave me 
the village”. Neither “minister” nor “general” but only the king is lord of the village. 
While the others are secondary, the talk about their giving is merely’ for praise 
(figurative). 

No. IV. 

(^aharasvdmin on Jaimini, III, 3, 44 — Extract.) 

He (Pushan) has no share (in the Ha vis). Objection : That which is given to a deity must 
be the share of the deity. Reply : This is simply renounced with an indication of the deity 
Iwith the deity in the mind). Mere renunciation does not constitute the proprietorship of 
the deity, for the property — proprietor-relation can arise only from (the) acceptance (of 
the thing renounced). And there is not the slightest evidence that the deity has accepted 
<it). For that which is got by one may be said to be his share. And the deity does not 
receive the Havis. Therefore, there is no Pushan’s share. 

Little Andaman is many times latter than Car Nicobar, and some 50 miles distant from it. 

The printed text here gives no sense. 1 have corrected it with the aid of a manuscript belong- 
ing to Pandit A. Chinnaswarai Sastri of the College of Oriental Learning B.H.U. 
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We are now in a position to estimate the correct Mimaihsa view of the nature and exist- 
ence of gods. The texts translated above show the remarkable amount of dialectical skill 
displayed by the commentator* — the only limits recognised by him being the Eternity and 
Infallibility of the Veda and the Duty to Action that follows from it. He spends great force 
in combating the idea of the personal nature of the deity ; he argues by the dry light of reason 
and logic applied to the Veda, and his final position is an attitude of scepticism rather than 
of dogmatic atheism. His suggestion that TRADITION and POPULAR BELIEF are based 
on misunderstandings of the true moaning and purpose of the Veda nr'ght furnish the text 
for a treatise on the growth of Popular Mythology, although one feels that the>e popular 
developments were perhaps more natural than the Mimamsist's inferences and explanations. 
Is the sound ** Indra then, all that is left of the great Vedic hero and god ? It may be so. 
Mimamsa is not concerned with that, in effect it does not know. Does not then the Mimani- 
sist believe his own Veda when it talks about these gods ? The ansAver is, how can anybody 
take such texts at all seriously when their neighbours make gods of stocks and stones i 
Either everything, down to the grass and the neighing of the steed, becomes a god or we 
have to go without having a god. The latter position seems far better to the Mima insist 
This has not always been correctly understood in modern times. It has been said, ‘‘ The 
Mimaiiisa does not recognise the existence of god. Nevertheless, this fact interferes as little 
here as in the Sankhya and the other systems with belief in the supernatural beings of the 
popular Indian faith. This is hard to maintain in the face of the texts translated above. 
The Sankhya and other systems do not concern us now. The discussion of ?^abarasvamin 
is almost entirely an attempt to contradict and set aside what may with great proprietv 
be called popular Indian faith’'. Therefore to say that the Mimamsist has ‘^belief in super- 
natural beings ’ after all the trouble he has taken over the Cjuestion is to make a statement 
that derives no support from the Miinariisa sy.stcm as such. It is true that the position of 
Jaimini and Sabarasvamin fell in the course of centuries more and more out of touch with the 
realities of “ popular Indian faith*'. But here, we seek to understand the Mimariisa system 
as it was and its place in speculation. It is clear that no professed Mimamsist of any great 
.standing has ever swerved from the position of Jaimini. It is difficult to be dogmatic about 
the views of the Prabhakara school in the present state of knowledge; but there is perhaps no 
vital difference between Prabhakara and his more famous rival Kumarila Bhatta on this 
matter. Again, on the strength of one of Kumarila s verses in the introductory portion of 
the Slokavartika*® it has sometimes been hastily assumed that Kumarila makes out the 
Mimamsa to be theistic. The assumption, however, is proved to be wrong by (1 ) Kiimarila's 
■own Tuptika on Texts 1 and II, translated above ; (2) Parthasarathi Misra s comment on the 
verse of Kumarila in the introductory portion of the Slokavartika which gives apparently 
the true explanation of Kumarila ’s words, and (3) the i^osition of the same vmter in his 
8astra-Dipika in which he follows Kumarila rather elosely.*^ But it seems clear that 
Kumarila is somewhat reluctant to drive the agnostic conclusion hard. There is a 
note of hesita ncy in his remarks on the question. Personally he seems to have been a theist. 

Reference may be made here to the trenchant remarks; of Parthasarathi Misra in his Adstra- 
dipika towards the close of his comments on Jawnyii IX, 1, 6-10. 

D R. Garbe, Loc, cit, note 4 above. Reference may here be made to the article on Atheism ” 
m the RrtL, XI Edn., which distinguishes three types of “ Atheism, ' among which Mimamsa 

may be said to be of the last or critical type. 

ts Verse Xo. 10 and Muir, O.S.T., Vol. III. pate 9.5. 

Vidt note 40. See Dr. Jlia's Prdbhdkara Mtmdrhm, p. S.5 It. 
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And his iirst verse in the Slokavurtika which is, for instance, clearly a salutation to a personal 
deity is explained on the pure Mimamsist basis by the annotator only by twisting the text in 
a rather merciless fashion. A later Mimamsist was so saturated wdth the ‘‘popular Indian 
faith that he stood aghast at what he had just written, following the lead of Jaimini and other 
great Miiiiamsists after him, and exclaimed j^enitently 

’ II It is also not without significance that Vedanta -Desika 
named one of his many productions Sesvara-Mimaihsa, which is sufficient indication 
that Mimariisa has generally little to do with Is vara. But this SMvara version 
of Mimamsa is that of a divine who was a Vedantist first and Mimamsist only by 
the way. It may also be stated that Vasudeva Mkshita, an eloquent South Indian 
annotator of very recent times, seeks to quarrel with Sabarasvamin for his interpretation 
of Ja ini ini's views and undertakes to show that Jaimini never meant what Sabarasvamin 
holds and that Ku marl la admitted the personal nature of the deity.*' 

It is thus abundantly clear that the genuine Mimaihsa position on the question 
appeale<l less and less to the Indian mind, especially after the great days of Sankara. 
It is also clear that there is a strong and almost continuous Mimamsist tradition against the 
acknowledgment of a personal deity or deities. But the voice of the Mimamsist becomes 
fainter, and even professed Mimamsists like Khanda Deva maintain their position only in 
theorv, and in practice join the herd against whose beliefs Jaimini and Sahara 
had preached, in their day. The attitude of V^udeva Dikshita is, like that 
of Vedanta Dehka, strongly coloured by his Vedantic prepossessions. In fact, he quotes 
the conclusions of the Vedanta Sutras freely in support of his position in Mimamsa. We 
can infer from the facts adduced so far — and several others of a like nature can be easily pro- 
duced — that the true Mimamsa position came to be looked upon as something close to the 
borderland of heterodoxy, if not entirely on the other side of the frontier. At least two large 
developments may be traced in the later religious history of India, each of them in its own 
wav hostile to the genuine Mimamsa view. First came the great impetus given to the 
Vedanta by the life and teaching of Saiikara, probably the finest intellect of India. The 
Advaita system as developed by Saiikara furnished a common platform on which popular 
religion and metaphysical speculation might meet together and live in peace. At the same 
time, it set up an influential opposition to the Mimamsa view on many important questions 
of religion by adopting a rival standpoint. The rivalry was to a large extent inherent in the 
two systems, but it was emphasised and developed by the life-work of ^aukara. The other 
great factor in the situation was the growth of a great longing for a personal god, communion 
with whom would be the highest form of bliss — a longing that accounts for the development 
and spread of various Bhakti cults in later -day India. In such an atmosphere the old 
Mimamsa view was a perilous one to keep, and even the specialists in the system became afraid 
of themselves*^. But the Mimamsa system was at no time much fitted to be a popularone. 
Its great interest lies in its being an important phase of speculation, and it is easy to under- 
rate the influence exerted by the Mimamsa system on later speculation in our country. 

But the allegation of Vasudeva Dikshita that Jaimini did not mean what his Bhasyahkara 
holds is hardly one that can be accepted in the face of the unanimous verdict of other and 
greater writers on the position of Jaimini. The illustrious Sawkara had never any doubt on 

50 Kha^eja Deva’s Bhdiia Dtpihd (Mysore Edn.), Vol, 111, page 53. 

51 See his remarks in the Ktituhala-Vrittiy Vol. I, page 47 (Srirangsm Edn.). 1 havX' not access at 
present to the portions of his extensive work not yet printed. 

52 Cf, Barth, Bcligions oj India, pages 94-5, for some very suggestive remarks on Neo-Hinduism. 
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the correct Mimamsa position, which he sums up with great force and characteristic terse- 
ness in his discussion on Vedanta Siitra. I, 3, 32. Again, Sayanacharya in one place records 
side by side the opposite vieAvs taken by the Vedanta and Mimaihsa, where he mentions 
Jaimini by name.^^ But the best authority on Jaimini's position is Jaiinini himself, and his 
tSiltras do not leave us in the slightest doubt as to the intentions of the Sutrakara. He sa 3 "S 
that the deity is secondary (guna).^^ And again, he directly comes to the conclusion that the 
havis is more important than the deity in the elements that make up a sacrifice. Further 
in discussing whether the prerogative (adhiMni) of sacrificing is confined to men or extends to 
others outside the human sphere, hi^? Sutras®® are ver}- significant and form a striking 
Contrast to the corresponding portion of the^ Vedanta Sutras In one Sutra, Jaimini states 
that whoev^er desires the fruit can [>erform the sacrifice enjoined : in the next he says onl\’ 
they have the prerogative of doing it who can do it exact h’ as enjoined by the Veda. And 
this is supposed to be possible only bv men. But in some texts of the Sutras, two other 
Sutras arc ascribed to Jaimini in this place, one excluding gods and another 
excluding Rishis from the prerogative of performing sacrifices. It is to sa\^ the least ver^’ 
doubtful if the^se are genuine Sutra.s of Jaimini. For one thing, we find the sentences in the 
text of Sahara’s Bkdshya on VI, 1, o. and they do not have the look of Sutras,^® though 
they are quite good enough to be rhe sentences of the great commentator. And it would be 
.somewhat strange on Jaimini’s part if, after having discussed the question of Sarvddhikdra 
(the prerogative of all) and restricted it to men, he added tw“o more Sutras regarding 
Dovatasand Rishis, On the other hand, it is perfectly reasonable to suppose that in discussing 
the question of Sarvddhikdra in the light of the two Sutras laid do^m by Jaimini the expoun. 
dcr of his s\'stem adopted a divi^,ion into men. and non>men^'^ and sub-divided the latter 
group into three sections — -Devatas, Rishis. and animals and trees, for facility of discussion 
in the light of the Vedic texts quoted by him in the commentary on the piirva-paksha 
Sutra, li may also be pointed out that the manner in which Sankara quotes® o the two 
sentences under discussion, gives no indication as to whether he understood them to be the 
words of Jaiinini or Sabarasvamiu. Personally I have no doubt that these two sentences 
do not form part of the Jaiininiyadar-aiia 

As a matt('r of fact. Jaimini adopts that course which may most naturally be expected 
of a ritualist. To ignore a personal deity may appear rank heresy in an orthodox Hindu of, 
say, the seventh or eighth century a-O.. but not of an earlier time. From the beginning there 
h id been a vein of scepticism in the Vedas and Brahmanas. and the ritualist most naturally 
d.'veloped it further as his primary concern was with a religion of self-contained ritualism 
-• well-nigh independent of the gods whom it served" The old .scholiast, Yaska, had 
summed up the results of previous speculation on the form {dkdra) of the Devatas and indicated 
r.,cveral lines of advance for his sur lessors. It would appear that, even before Jaimini's dav, 
triis ritualism had run riot and had led to somewhat strange results. A certain Badari is some- 
what frequently referred to by Jaimini in his Sutras, who may be described as an extremist 
in ritualism. According to this Acharya. there is no relation even between the sacrifice and 

63 See his Com. on Taitt. Brdh. Ill, 8, 8 Text cited above (Note 8). 

54 Ibid., IX, ], 10. 55. VTII, 1, 32-4. 

Ibid., VI, 1, 1*5. 57. Veidnta Sutra, I, 3, 2o.33. 

55 They are i f i H f -4 1 ^ I) 

.59 The term amannshya is actually used by ^abarasvAmin here. 

60 In his Bhdshya on I eddnta Su., I, 3, 20. Anandagiri in bis comment on Sankara treats them 
as Sutras. 

51 Rarth, op, cit.t page 64. 
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its reward Jaimini’s position is that the sacrifice is performed for the sake of heaven, 
whatever that maybe ; and that, in the language of IVCmaihsa, Kanna is sesJid (secondarj’^) 
with reference to the fruit of the same. Badari holds that the Karma is its own end, and, 
when it has been done, there is nothing else to do. This gives an idea of the fervid faith in 
ritualism that underlies the Mmamsa. And BMari's positions help us to understand how 
little gods had to do with the Mjmamsa ideal of the attainment of bliss by WORKS, When 
the WORKS are their own end there is no question as to who or what gives the fruits of the 
deed and ail talk about god and supernatural beings is cut at the root. Jaimini's position 
is that the deed gives its own rew^ard, and as for the gods, we have no proof that they exist. 

The discussion of the place of Jaimini and Sahara in the history of Indian thought is 
considerably hampered by the absence of any reliable results regarding the dates of these 
writers and by the unsettled nature of the literary chronology of ancient India. It has been 
usually assumed that Jaimini and the author of the Vedanta Sutras must have been contem- 
poraries, and the suggestion has been made that the two sets of Sutras must have been com- 
posed somewhere between 200 and 450 a.d.®3 The assumption that Jaimini and Badara- 
yana were contemporaries rests on the occurrence of Jaimiini's name in the Vedanta Sutras 
and of BMarayaTja's in the Mimaihsa Sutras and perhaps also on an ancient tradition cimrent 
among the learned divines of India that Jaimini w'as a pupil of Badarayai a. But this seems 
to be very doubtful. It is not however possible to undertake to settle the point here.®^ 
But still more doubtful is the view that the Mimaihsa system has close connection 
w'ith the Vedanta doctrine” Far more correct is the opinion expressed by Barth that 
the early antagonism betw^een the men of the ritual and the men of speculation developed 
in later timevS into an antagonism between their successors of the Vedanta and Mimamsa 
schools. As the same writer very aptly suggests, the only thing in common between the 
two lines of development is that both of them, each in its own way. agreed to put the Vedie 
gods somewhere on the back shelf. In all other respects, the two systems are diametrically 
opposed. This in truth is the rationale of Sankara s refusal to consider the so-called Purva 
and Uttara Mimamsas as one Sastram.®® A few' points of opposition may be touched on 
here in order to bring out more fully the ultimate bearings of the Mimaifasa DOCTRINE OF 
WORKS. 

Some idea has been given above as to how the Mimamsist interprets the Veda. On this 
question there is a vital difference between the Mimaih.sa and the Vedanta. To the former 
the ritualistic portions of the Veda are the most important ones, and the others are to b(‘ 
explained or explained away as the case may be. in the light of those text-s that enjoin the duty 
of Karma on every man. To the Vedantist. the portions literally at the end of the Veda. 
Constitute the end of Veda, its highest aim. all the other portions being subsidiary to this 
highest knowledge that comes at the end. The Wdantist has not to take so much trouble 
to explain away the other texts that appear to go against him by their ritualism and other 
features. He is an idealist, and his is the unique privilege of letting the wolf and the Iamb 
lie together in the same fold. To the Mimamsist the thing is more vital. Hence to him 
Avhat constitutes the highest end of the Veda for the Vedantist is only a means to WORKS. 

Jaimini^ III, 1, 3 and ^aharasvamin thereon. 

See R. Garbe on ^hmamsa in Hast. Cyr]., % ol VIII, where H. Jacobi is referred to on the 
question of dates. 

^ See my paper on Jaimini and Bddardyana, I, A,, 1021. pp. 167-74. 

<>5 Barth, op. cit., 64, 5. 

66 See Sankara on the word ATHA in Ved. Sut. 1. 1, i. 
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The metaphysical texts are secondary, calculated only to tell a man that there is a soul apart 
from the body and another existence after death, in order that he might look about himself 
and prepare for it b\’ WORKS while there is yet time. In fact, the Mmamsa, in so far as it 
can be said to be a philosophy, is a philosophy of ACTION. This is distinctly recognised 
by Saiikara, who spends as much powder and shot in fighting out the notion that the Vedas 
tell a man to be up and doing®^ as Sahara does to combat the view that the deities have 
form. Jaimini is an unflinching exponent of AmnAydSya kriydrtkattva (the actional end 
of Vedas, so to say) — a notion which Sankara starts by refuting at the very outset. Again, 
Jaimini simply does not recognise the highest end of Vedantic endeavour, viz., Moksha. It 
does not exist for him. In truth, it is very doubtful what he would have said if the whole of 
the Vedantic position as Sankara expounds it — and Jaimini comes in for a good deal of 
adverse criticism at Sankara’s hands — were jfiaced before him. As it is, he has nothing to 
say on it directly. But we may certainly infer with Badarayana that he would 
decline to consider that the knowledge of self led to any separate fruit, as the whole of it 
Avas for him only a means to an end, that end being the attainment of Svarga by WORKS. 
The result of Jaimini s position is that the highest thought of the Upanishads has to be treated 
as a handmaid of ritualism — position intrinsically very hard to maintain. On the other 
hand, the Vedantist has simply to ignore the bulk of the Vedas that consists of chants and 
rituals, or somehow attempt a weak reconciliation between the two portions of the Veda, 
as for instance, by saying that the performance of WORKS produces a Right frame of Mind 
(chittasuddki), and thus indirectly contributes to induce a desire for the knowledge of 
Brahma. In one place, Vachaspati Misra has attempted to prove a more direct connection 
betw een Ritualism and Soul-Knowledge^^^, and the performance caimot be held convincing. 
The point is that both the systems have agreed to acce 2 )t the entire \ cda as Revealed 
Scripture. But historically the Veda embodies different strata of religious thought and 
practice coming down from different ages. As is generally held at present, the Ritualistic 
portions of the Vt cUx are anterior to the metaphysical Upanishads in their date of composi- 
tion. The result is the Ritualist has been forced to subordinate the later religion of 
knowledge, Avhile the Vedautist has to subordinate the earlier religion of Ritualism. Tlie 
Mimamsist has been described as tradition-incarnate. He does really embody in his system 
a more ancient phase of India’s religion than the Vedanta. The splendid, elaborate and 
costly Ritualism of the more antique period was certainly developed at a time when the 
material conditions of human existence were such that religion could be made costly. 
This is the element of truth that underlies the brilliant suggestion of Mr. A, K. 
Cooniaraswainy that the pessimistic vein in the philosophical thought of India is the 
result neither of climate nor of disgust with life born of a morbid mentality, but the result 
of drinking life to the lees^o. If there is any truth in what has been said so far, the Mimaihsa 
system may be sakl to embody the j)^^iiosophy of a fairly prosperous and somewhat material* 
istic age. But the spirit with which these people went to do their religious duties — gods 
or no gods — Is a spirit that is remarkable in many ways. And the^Ritualist, dovn to our own 
days in India, has held a place worthy of honour and of respect. Says Barth 7 1 — ** Ko 
sectarian movement has on the whole produced anything of such solidity as the old Smritis, 
aa^dhing so independent and so purely intellectual as certain philosophical Sutras. The 


67 S33 his elaborate and close discussion on I, 1, 4 of the Ved mta Sutra, 
es Ibid., Ill, 4, 2. 69 Bhdmati on III, 2, 40. 

70 _S3e his Buldhd anJ the Gospel of Buddhism. 71 Belly Ions India, 30. 
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Vaidilca, who knows by heart and teaches to his disciples one or several Vedas, which 
he still understands at least in part, is superior to the sectarian Gnrv^ with his unintelligible 
Mantras, his amulets, and his diagrams ; the Ydjnika, who ]X)ssesses the complex science 
of ancient sacrifice, must be ranked above the illiterate attendant of a temple and an 
idol; and the AgnihotriP, who, while diligent in his own business, keeps up his sacred 
fires, and with his wife and children, conforms to the prescriptions of his hereditary ritual, 
^s a more serviceable and moral being than the Fakir and even the Buddhist monk/' 

BOOK-NOTICES. 


Epioraphia Bibmanica, vol. I, Pt. II, Mon 
Inscriptions, Rangoon, 1920. 

The second is-ne of Epiijraij^^ia Birwanica i8 
as valuable as the first, vhich dealt with a quadri- 
lingual inscription, incimiing a version in the j 
Pyu Language. What that issue did for Pyu, 
thic one does for Mon, or Talaing as it is more 
familiarly known. 

The author is obviously Mr. C. Otto Blagden, 
and how much he has advanced the knowledge 
of these tongues can perhaps be only appreciated 
by those »vho, like myself, have seen the rise of 
it, as it were from the beginning, nearly half a cen- 
tury’ ago. Of Pyu there was no knowledge in those 
days, and Haswell's Petjuan V ocabulary was ‘^jvist 
out ’ in ?8“4, when I endeavoured, in a now for- 
gotten pamphlet, to assiiiiilate it to the Jono'^ian 
(afterwards familiar as the Hunterian) system of 
transliteration. Twenty years later, in 189,3, when 
concocting an article on the ih 

RfUnnHad('<a (nab , vol. XXII, pp. 327 if.) I well 
jecollect the diClculty of getting any European or 
Talaing in Rangoon or Pegu to read and translate 
a Mon Inscription. Nowadays, thanks to Mr. 
Blagden’s ctforts, students have no longer to face 
the old didicultics. 

Mr. Blaeden sticks to his system of translitera- 
tion, lettei ior letter, thoimh of course he is well 
aw'are that ;Mon orthography, like Burmese and 
Engli-h, constitutes, to use his own expression, 

an elaborate tangle of convention*." The tanirle 
is greater than in Burmese or Enali&l , and is not 
irapros lmI by transference from the native tr, Roman 
lettei ' 

liistoiically, the Inscriptions now published .are 
of gteat V au(^ in fixing the date of tli- accession 
of the important king Kyansittha in 10Sd-108o 
A.D. His reign of 28 years has boon usually taken 
as ending in that year. TV.e significance of the 
roctificatiou to general Burmese history will thus 
at one- Ue .^een. lake the other outstanding rulers 
of that time, Vnar^vatha and Alaungsithu, Kyan- 
■itilia is the hero of much legend, chiefly aimed 


at proving that he belonged to the recognised 
dynasty. It is the familiar story of alleged illegi. 
timate descent attaching to a recognised scion 
of a royal line. Mr. Blagden gives the outline of 
the legend as retailed to him by Professor Duroi- 
selle, and says, It would be worth publishing in 
full in another jdace." 1 cordially agree, for the 
reason tb.at in the versions thereof in the accounts 
given to me of the legends of the Thirt3' Seven 
Xats (a?ih, vol. XXIX, pp. 117 5.). the .story is 
told of other kings nf the nerioc^ eonneeted with 
the cycle of legends that have gathered round the 
revered mime of Anawrahta (or AnawTahtazaw, 
as he is quite as often callecl). 

It the Epitjraphm Binhitmat continues as well 
as it has begun, it w ill be a* important a Jour- 
nal of Oriental Rc^sean-h an\' of its con- 
temporaries. 

R 0. I’rMPLr. 

Annals and ANTiQLiriEs of R a. j as than, by 
Lt.-Col. James Ton. Edited with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes, b\- William Cror ke, C. I. E 
Oxford UniversitN' Press, 1921). l 

This is a reprint of Tod's funou.-s Rajasthan, 
now nearly 100 ye.xv^ old, brought up to date 
through an Introduction and Notes by a thoroughly 
competent student rj “ Tiling* Indian.” 

Tod had opportimiMes of studying his proteges, 
the Rajputs, denied for many reason- to his suc- 
cessors in office, ot which he had a natural apti- 
tude foi taking full advantage ; and thoueh his 
official career was not a success, his lient of mind, 
his w'ide reading and devotion to the stud^ of the 
people he so loved in their every aspect, enabled 
him to prodme, to use hi.s editor’s words, “the 
most comprehens.ve monograph ever compiled 
by a British officer dt‘<5cribing one of the leading 
peoples of India." 

Tod wrote his great quarto a cent urj- ago and 
put into it all the oriental learning of his day, 
perforce consisting largely of speculation, which 


1 Reprinted from Man, 1921 
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lUO years of investigation, ever increasing in accu- 
racy and method, has shown to be mostly errone- 
ous. It had its value, however, in setting genera- 
tions of patient scholars and searchers after truth 
on to lines of study, which have produced much 
knowledge that must be for ever sound. Ana 
although one knows now that a great deal of what 
Tod thought and read is wholly inadmissible as 
the truth, one cannot help being struck by the 
extent of the learning of his time. The serious 
writers and thinkers that were his contemporaries 
were much more oiten on the right track than is 
perhaps nowadays acknowledged, and though they 
could but grope where we can now see — as we in 
our turn may be in the eyes of our successors really 
groping where we think we see — their method was 
at bottom truly anthropological i.e., they tried to 
find the spiings of action of the Indian people in 
their history and ethnology as w^ell as in the 
society they observ^ed about them. When, how, 
ever, as in the case of Tod, they presented the 
narrative of their observations, and the specula- 
tions based thereon, iu an attractive literary 
form, they produced a danger to sueceeamg 
students. Tod evidently knew so much at tirst 
hand; he read everything bearing on his subject 
that he could come across, and he wrote it all 
down with such honesty of purpose and in so 
entertaining a style that he produced a classic : 
and clas&ics are apt to be dangerous things, ii 
accepted as gospel and not read with the discre- 
tion that subsequent study should induce in the 
reader. For this reason it is high time that such 
a guide to the truth, as we now" understand it, 
should be produced by one so competent to pro- 
vide it as Mr. Crooke. 

While thus discounting ^Tod's trustworthiness 
in many respects, one cannot but be struck by 
the perspicacity that induced him to advocate the 
alien “ Scythic ” origin of many Bajput tribes, 
though the evidence iti his day w"as so scanty that 
his advocacy could not be shown to be more than 
speculative. To take another instance oi true 
historical insight. He is describing the influence 
of w’omen on Xiajput Society, and in a series of 
historical and traditional instances of its etfect on 
the history of Hindu India he asks “ What sub- 
jected the Hindu to the dominion of the 
Islamite ? ’’ And aiisw-ers The rape of the prin- 
cess of Kanauj When composing a resume of 
Indian History only a few years ago, the present 
writer, with the fruits of infinitely more research 
at hand than was available to Tod, made this very 
event a turning point in Indian History, remarking 
that “ in 1175 Jayachandra (Jai Chand) Gaharwar 


of Kanauj held a swayamvara (the public choice of 
a husband) for his daughter at Kanauj. and Frith - 
viraj Chauhan (Rai Pithora) of Delhi and Ajmer, 
his cousin, took the opportunity to carry her off* 
The feud thus generated between the two great 
Rajput Rulers of the (then) Hindu frontiers enabled 
Muhammad Ghori, who had overthro%m the 
Muhammadan dynasty established by IMahmud of 
Ghazni in the Punjab, to found in 1193 the Sul- 
tanate of Delhi and Northern India, which kd 
eventually to the Mughal Empire.” One more 
instance in addition to the above must suffice to 
make clear the point now raised. In Vol. II 
p. b93 of the reprint, Tod has a philologiea 
note, in itself wrong, but containing a prescient 
remark, which induces one to w"Onder if he had an 
inkling, in spite of the general belief of his time, 
that Sanskrit was not an original language, but 
merely one of a group arising out of some older 
common tongue. His statement concerning a 
certain etymology, ua traced tojtb source in his 
day^ is that it “ may be from the same primeval 
language that formed the Sanskrit." 

On the whole, the attitude which it is safe to 
adopt towards Tod and his work cannot be better 
expressed than in his Editor’s Own words. ^‘Even 
in those points which are most open to criticism, 
the Annuls possesses importance because it repre- 
sents a phase in the study of Indian religions 
ethnology, and sociology. No one can examine it 
Without increasing pleasure and admiration for a 
writer w"ho, immersed in arduous otHeiai work, was 
able to indulge his taste for research. His was tlie 
first real attempt to investigate the beliefs of the 
peasantry as contrasted wdth the official Brah- 
manism, a study which in recent years has 
revolut onized the current conceptions of Hinduism. 
Even if his versions of the inscriptions which he 
collected fail to satisfy the requirement- of more 
recent scholar-, he deser\*e- credit for rescuin- 
from neglect and almost certain destruction 
epigraphical mtteri d for the use of his successor-, 
iiio same may be said of thf^ drawings; ot liuiiti- 
mgs, some of winch have fallen into decay or 
have been mutilated by tlieir careless guardians. 
When he deals with facts which came under hi. 
personal obsert’ation, his accounts of bohofs, folk- 
lore, social life, cu stouts, and manners possess per- 
manent value.” It remains to say tha’ Mr. Crooka 
has carried out his plan of editing admirablv : 
that is, he has given the text as it stands, error- 
and all; only adapting the spelling of p ac« and 
personal names and of vernacular words to that 
generally adopted by scholars of the day dealin- 
with India — a great saving of labour in readiim 
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the book — and adding the briefest of notes to set 
j-traight the many serious errors in Tod^s lucubra- 
tions as revealed by research subsequent to his 
time. The present writer is in a position to 
appi-eciate the enormous labour and research 
required to compile such notes. It is only too 


easy to detect a mistake in a text. It is always 
difficult to be quite sure that one has put it 
straight, correctly, sufficiently, and intelligently in 
a footnote, and Mr. Crooke is to be congratulated, 
on the results of his efforts in this direction. 

R. C. Tempue. 


NOTES AND 

SLAVERY FOR DEBT. 

The following paragraph foreshadows the immi- 
nent death, under British rule, of a very widely- 
p.[ tread and ancient custom in Indo-China. It 
is culled from the Annual Report (1919) of the 
I British Adviser to the State of Trengganu, the 
latest acquisition in the Malay Peninsula. 

The registration of debt -slaves was completed 
during the year, and the institution — except for 
the registered slaves, whose debts are being steadily 
lessf'ned by monthly reductions — is now abolished 
bv law.'’ R. C. Temple. 


QUERIES. 

3. [The following table gives the current value 
in 1919 of well known weights and measures in 
Trengganu] : — 

1 dollar = 2s. \d 

1 pikul 133i lbs. (17 pikuls=approx- 

imately, 1 ton). 

I tahil = 1 j oz., av. 

1 kati = 15 lbs. 

1 gantang =: b katis. 

4 chupak = 1 gaataiig. 

2 Icng 1 chupak. ’ 

R. C. Temple. 


TIN CURRENCY IN THE MALAY STATES. 

The following extracts from the Annual Report 
of the Briti.sh A'^lviser for the State of Trengganu, 
Malay Peninsula, for 19 ID w ill be of interest to those 
who have followed rny article on this subject, 
ante, Vol. XLII, pp. 85 fr. They show that under 
given circumstances, a tin or lei d- tin currency is 
natural to .some of ^Malay States even under 
British Rule. 

1. ' The condition of Trengganu weights and 
measures has for several yoars been a serious scan- 
dal; it is doubtful if a sinjle true steel-yard [daching)^ 
or gallon, quart, or pint measure {gantang^ chitpal^, 

could have been found in the whole State. 
The matter was dealt with soon after the amend- 
meni of the Treaty ; it was found that the quart 
and pint standards corresponded to the Singa- 
pore scale, but that the gallon was smaller by 1 
kali (51 katis as compared with 0 katis in the 
Straits Settlements). 

“ After Gome di'^cussion it was decided to adopt 
the Singapf're Standards and to purchase a supply 
of new metal measures from Singapore. The 
Chief Police Officer, Singapore, very kindly arrang- 
ed for and siiperintended their manufacture. 
The^’^ liave now been brought into use, and the 
use of buckets, cocoanut shells, anti cigarette tins, 
that formerly servefi the purpose of measures, 
is now prohibited. ’ 

2. "Croat (U<tre-i^ was caused during the year 
bj- the shortage of subsidiary coin. Some $ 10,000 
worth of copper coin supplied bj^ the Treasurer, 
Straits Settlements, disappeared immediately from 
circulation, in spite of penalties for hoarding. 
Even the local tin coins {pitis) began to disappear. 
At the time of writing [May 1020] Government 
is preparing to mint further supplies ; they are 
made o! a m'lxcd lead- tin alloy (60 per cent. : 40 
per cent.).” 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 

21. The Company’s premises at Peddapalle. 

3 Septemler 1682. Letter frmn Samuel Wales 
and Council at Pettipoltee [ Peddapalle ] to William 
Gyfford and Council at Fort St. George. . 

Upon Tuesday the 29th past at night wee arrived 
here and went Immediately to view the honble. 
Companys Factory, wffiich wee found in soe 
miserable a Condition that there is noe thoughts 
or possibility of repairing it. the upper diamber 
being fallen into the Godowne and the walls of the 
two Roomes below mouldred away, and the Rooffe 
fallen off and all the timbers Consumed and rotten 
and the floore broken upp. Soe there being noe 
habitation for us, we were forced to accept of a 
Choultry [rest-house] with a ho veil at each end 
provided by the Oovernour for us and the honble. 
Companys goods which is neither Convenient for 
the one nor the other in respect the floore is Mudd, 
Extreame damp and swarms w ith Ground [White] 
Ants Soe as there is noe preservation for the 
Europe Cloth nor Callicoes (when brought in) nor is 
there any Convenient place for Sorting or any thing 
Elce, Wee our Selv es being forc’t to lye in the Open 
Aire in Pallaiikeen[a] ever since wee Camo hither. 
Wee have Sent into the Towne to Enquire for 
Godownes [warehouses] and find there is none of 
Fit dement ions for our purpose; and for a small 
Mudd hole which they Call a Godowne of 10 foote 
square they asko a pagoda and a halfe [about 
Rs. 5U rent. Wherforewee entreat your 

Worship &ca. to take it into your Consideration 
to find out some expedient for a remedy of these 
inconvehienccs; otherwise wee shall not be able to 
serve the honble. Company as our Inclinations 
lead us for our healths will be im pared and their 
goods damnified. . . (Records of Fort St* 

George, Letters to Fort St. George, I682t voL II, 
p. 84). R. C. Temple 
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FOLK-TALES OP THE CAR NICOBARESE. 

CoLUSCTKD BY The Rev. G. WHITEHEAD. 

(Continued from p. 240.) 

X.— A VOYAGE TO THE MOON. 

There was once a widow who had four children. Three of them were grown up to be 
quite big girls, but the youngest was a baby ; its name was To-mi-rook. The names of the 
others were To- k^n (“Industrious’’), the eldest ; Tb-pet-ngen (“One who minds one’s 
own business”), the second ; and Va-rai-ro (“ Story-teller’ ), the third — all girls. 

Now they had a small garden at some distance from the house ; and one day the children 
were sent by their mother to go and weed it. She herself could not go with them, as there 
was no one else to mind the baby. 

Early in the morning “ Industrious ” and her two sisters set out for the garden, and when 
they got there, at once set about to begin the weeding. 

But soon the sun got up and it began to get hot, and “ Story-teller ” got tired and went 
into the shade to rest. Then she began to sing and to climb up on the bou^s of trees (some 
of which had been chopped down and were lying fidl length on the ground). There 
she played and amused herself by swinging and did no more work for the rest of the day. 
This was the mother’s favourite. 

The two elder girls kept hard at their work out in the sun, and got very much sun-burnt. 
“Va-mi-ro, pJease do come and help us, so that we may get the weeding finished,” said Tb-k^^n 
to her. But the request was in vain, for Va-mi-ro simply would not do any work. 

Then said Tb-pet-ngen (“One who minded her own business”): “ We will tell mother 
about you w hen we get home, so that you will get a whipping.” But Va-mi-ro would not 
budge and did not say anything in reply. 

When it got w^ell on in the afternoon, Va-mi-ro began to sprinkle rubbish on her head 
and then w ent home before the others, and said to her mother, “ I have been the only one to 
do any w ork to-day ; those other two did nothing but play the whole time. I left them now 
in the garden, still in the midst of their games.” 

The mother got extremely angered against the others w^hen she heard “ Story-teller’s” 
account of them, and she said, “ Wait till they come and I will teach them a lesson. You 
have your dinner now, for you are tired. You will find it on the sheH.” 

Then, after a w hile, the two elder girls came home, and they felt disappointed that there 
was not a w ord of welcome for them on their arrival. They merely had some food given to 
them, which they ate. 

Then, after they had finished their dinner, their mother asked them if the food they 
had had. had been nice, and they replied that it had been good. “T gave you food to eat 
which I had befouled {cum excremento infantis, fratris vestri) ; for you two have been lazy 
to-day ; indeed, your never mind anything but play and amusement. ’ 

They did not say anything in reply, for they knew that she was repeating one of Va-mi- 
ro's fabrications, which she believed. 

Then the two elder girls talked over matters together, and determined to run away 
from home. They got their few things together and put their little box on their shoulders- 
and off they went. They were anxious to go up to the moon, for they felt that the' ’ 
mother would find them out if they remained anywhere on the island. 
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Now there was hanging down a creeper called t ‘6-a-nqu-d^ 26 ^nd they tried to ascend to 
the skies by it ; but it began to break. 

■■ Come, let us try to ascend by the cobweb,” said Industrious.” 

“ Shall we not fare still worse, if as soon as we tread on it, it should snap,” said 
opet-ngen. 

In any case let us try,” the other one replied. 

So Tb-ken (” Industrious ”) went up first, and then her sister followed her : and the- 
cobweb did not break. 

When they had already got a good distance up, they suddenly remembered that they 
had forgotten their little basket (made of ra-foJi, the spat he of the betel -nut) ; and Tb-k^n 
sent her younger sister to fetch it. 

However, she lan across her mother in the house, and was at once stopped. The mother 
then tolvd Va-mi-ro to keep watch over To-pet-ngen, whilst she herself went in search of 


Token. 

She found her on the cobweb, not far from the ground, for she was waiting for To-pet, 
ngen, and had come down some distance to meet her. 

The mother caught hold of Tb-ken by the foot, and tugged at it, but she held on fast 
to the cobweb, and by dint of vigorous kicking, she managed to get free from her mother’s 
grip. 

T6-ken’s ankle was twisted out of its socket by reason of her mother tugging so at it ; 
and she only accomplished the ascent to the moon by dint of painful perseverance. 

But she thought no more of the pain, for she had got up to the face of the moon 
and was now far away from her insulting and unjust mother. 

There she lay down on the surface of the moon and slept, having her box for her pillow. 
Her ankle remained out of joint, and Tb-pet-ngen much missed her. for she was still in the 
clutches of their insulting mother. 

XI.— -CURSES LIKE HENS, COME HOME TO ROOST.” 


{More literally, The Arrow ricochets and strikes the Archer.'') 

Once upon a time, long long ago, the people of Chowra came to this island with a canoe 
for sale, which was purchased by the people of Nok-tbl-tui.27 In exchange for the boat, 
the people of ChowTa got a great quantity of goods — spoons, silver-wire, axes, and daks 
{choppers).28 But they cheated the people of Chowra by shaping pieces of wood to look like 
dahs. and then daubing them over with. soot. 

The ChowTa people did not in the least perceive how they were being deceived : and they 
took their things and went home. There, at last, they discovered how they had been 
befooled ; perhaps it was through accidentally finding out bow very light the dahs were. 

Now the people of Chowra are wondrous magicians. So they made a ball of pandanus 
(or bread-fruit) paste, and a small canoe to contain it. Then they sent off this tov canoe 
with the pandanus paste aboard it ; and it went straight to the village of those people who 
had deceived them ; and it was cast up on the beach there. 


2® To-a-nqu-6, i.e., bitter,” from its taste. * 

27 A former village on the south coast of Car Nicobar. 

28 [See ray Beginnings oj Currency, ante, vol. XXIX, pp- 32-33. for the value of a racing canoe in 

cocoanats and other articles at Car Nicobar in 1896. The interest in the Nicobarese practice of exchange 
between islands lies in the fact that a racing canoe is first valued in a large number of cocoanuts but tL 
payment is actually made in a number of articles each separately valued in cocoanuts, the sum of which 
amounts to the value of the can^ in cocoonuts. In modern European international trade the same idea 
as exactly represented by the difference in exchange between two countries. R.C.T j 
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A person found it and took it away with him, and all the people of the village, everjr 
one, ate some of the paste. There was just one little child that did not eat any ; perhapa^ 
he was asleep when all the others were eating the 'pandanus. The child was quite small and 
not old enough to understand things. 

Now early next morning a man was going out from an adjoining village to spear fish, 
and he saw that child playing all alone on the beach. He thought to himself, That child 
is the only one to get up early here this morning,’’ and did not trouble himself any more about 
the matter. 

When he was returning from spearing fish, on his way home, he again saw the 
child, still playing alone. So he went up into a house, and lit his cigarette ; and on looking 
round saw every one stretched out stiff and still. 

The little child came up the ladder too, and began to suck at his mother’s breast, not 
knowing that she was dead ; but the man who had been fishing realised that all the people 
were dead. 

So he picked up the child and went off with him to his own village, Ot-ra-hoon 
(or Kemnyus), and hunted aroimd for some people to come and help him to bury those who 
had thus died all together. 

It was as when the bolt that has been shot strikes against a tree, and ricochets, and 
hits the archer who shot it. We are sure to have falling on our own heads the consequences 
of our actions ; if they do not come at once, they will find us out in the future. 

Xn.— THE TWO WOMEN WHO WERE MAKING TRIPE. 

Long long ago two women were once making tripe on some rocks which jutted out a good 
way into the sea, and were bare at low' water, whilst below* them lay the deep sea. One 
of the women accidentally let their knife drop into the water, and it was immediately 
swallowed by a fish. That fish, which was called a ka^hu-kd, had an enormous mouth ; it 
is never seen in these days. 

Quick ! jump down, and dive after our knife," said the other woman to her com- 
panion. 8oshe dived down after it ; and she too went straight down into the belly of that 
big fish, just as their pocket-knife had done. 

The other woman waited for her companion for a long time, idly playing with a pebble 
in her hand ; and then she said to herself, “ Why is she all this time ?" 

Splash ! she too had dived down into the water for the knife; and she too went straight 
into the belly of that big fish. 

The big fish then swam away and went right out into the middle of the ocean. 

Now, some considerable time after they had gone down into the belly of the fish, one 
of the women said, “We are getting himgry,” 

Why not cut off some meat for yourselves from my liver ? ’ ’ said the fish to them. They 
took the fish at his word and helped themselves to a considerable quantity of his liver, 

“Oh I Oh ! ' said the fish, “Are not you two going beyond all bounds in doing this ?” 
But the women replied, “Oh ! no ! no !” 

When they had gone a long distance further and it was now another day again, they 
b^an to get hungry : and again the fish said to them : “ Help yourselves again to some more 

of my liver and they did so. 

“ Oh ! is not this going too far 1” said the fish again ; and again the women cried, “ No ! 
no ! ” 
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They only helped themselves twice to the liver of the fish, for the fish vomited them 
up and spat them out on a great rock in the midst of the ocean. The fish then swam away. 

After a considerable time, the two women spied a shark coming towards the rock ; and 
they were afraid when they saw him come, 

‘‘ Don’t you be afraid, you two, said the shark, for I have been backwards and forwards 
looking for you in the midst of the ocean for many a long day. '' Come ! get up on my back, 
and I will carry you away/’ 

The women got up on the back of the shark, but they could not keep a firm seat and were 
continually gliding off ; for the fish’s back was slippery. So the shark told them to rub his 
back. 

So they rubbed his back, and after that they got up on his back again, and found 
they had a steady seat. They were carried away by the shark and landed at the very place 
where they had been making tripe. 

They went home, and the fish returned to its own place. 

Xni.— THE MAN WHO BECAME A PYTHON. 

Long long ago, there were once some people who had gone away to their gardens in the 
jungle, to get the requisite fruit and vegetables for the annual kunseu-ro festival.^ ^ 

The men were on their way back from the jungle ‘'hinterland,” when they stopped to 
cut some nuts for themselves to drink, for they were thirsty. 

As usual, one man climbed a palm-tree to cut the nuts for the paity ; and they soon all 
had as many as they wanted. 

His friends drank the nuts, and then got tired of waiting for him. for he remained a very 
long time up in the tree. So they called out to him : **Come down at once ; we want to be 
going.” 

But the man w^ho had cut dowm the nuts for them replied, “ You go home now ; but 
I am not going to the village until the day after to-morrow. ' ’ 

Then the man cut open the spathe of a cocoanut flow er and ate the flow er. for he wanted 
to have plenty of fat aroimd his intestines.^' 

Somehow or other, by swallowing the cocoanut flower, he managed to increase the fat 
round his intestines, and so became a python. 

On the next day but one he came to the village, just when the women were in the midst 
getting out the fibrous matter from the pandanus (or bread-fruit) pa^te, and he sported 
indelicately with the women with his tail. 

The women were all terrified, thinking it was a “‘devil” (or evil -spirit), iind jumped dowm 
from the house where they were and went straight down the throat of the p3rthon. 

29 About the beginning of the rains the whole village joins in this quasi-Harvest Featival, or 
Feast of Pomona, as an acknowledgment of favours received from the unseen powers. The following 
day they must rest, and above all things, not go far from their houses. 

30 [The water in Car Nicobar is too brackish for drinking purposes and the drink of the island is 
cocoanut milk which is always available. The people are all therefore experts from childhood ha climbing 
a cocoanut tree without undue fatigue. — R.C.T.] 

31 The saliva with which the python covers its victhoa, is supposed to be fat from around its 
intestines. 
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Now, some of the women had big kitchen knives in their hands ; and with these they 
cut for themselves a way out of the belly of the python, and thus escaped. 

A number of bystanders, too, cried out and made a loud noise, for the people were 
still there, not having finished the grating of the food for the kun-seu-ro festival. The python 
then went off into the jimgle. 

The only occupation of that python now-a-days is to swallow the sun and moon occa- 
sionally, which is the cause of the eclipses ; for having proved himself able to swallow human 
beings, he sometimes goes in for attempting to swallow the sun and the moon, 

(To be continued.) 

ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM OF SHIVAJI. 


Fryer examined. 


By SURENDRANATH SEX, M.A. 

( Continued from p, 226. ) 

If Fryer's account is borne out by facts, the state of the country was terrible indeed. 

But Fr^-er had made only a short trip through Shivaji's dominions 
and his stay there was by no means long. It does not appear probable 
that his account w as based on personal experience of first haiid know ledge of any other kind. 
Shiva ji is still adored as an ideal king, and people referred to his institutions with admiration 
in days of anarchy and misrule. Traditions may be exaggerated but they are never base- 
less. Traditions attribute all sorts of good institutions to such good rulers as Alfred and 
Elizabeth, but legends have not hitherto paid any tribute to the memory of such bad kings 
as John or James II. It is a very important point that the memory of Shivaji is still cherished 
by the people of Maharashtra as that of a great and good king. If he had really tortured his 
Brahmin officers w ith red hot pincers and they in their turn had dealt out similar treat- 
ment to the Desais, Shivaji w ould not have been revered as an incarnation of Shri Shambhu 
Mahadev. We have already seen how the great Maratha had striven to liberate the poor 
peasant from the tyranny of the Deshmukhs and the Deshpandes; it therefore seems impro- 
bable that he should have allowed his officers to force lands on the Desais at an exorbitant rate. 
Far from molesting Brahmans, Shhaji never offered any insult to holy men and holy place 
of his Muhammadan enemies. Although many temples and idols were defiled and desecrated 
by the Muhammadan bigots, Shivaji never failed to send any copy of the Koran, he might 
come in possession of, to some of his Muhammadan officers. Even Khali Khan, an inveterate 
enemy of the Maratha hero, paid him an unwilling compliment on that account. Dellon 
a French Doctor, w ho \isited the western coast about the same time as Fr^^er, remarks 
that, “ His (Shivaji's) subjects are pagans, like himself. But he tolerates all religions 
and is looked upon as one of the most politic princes in those parts.' Shivaji styled himself 
as Go Brahman Pratipalak, the protector of Brahmins and cows, and could hardly with 
any consistency to his professed ambition have overlooked the conduct of his officers, if they 
really tortured the Brahmans. 'Fryer's story therefore seems to be baseless. Corriiption 
certainly existed and instances of tyranny and misrule doubtless occurred. Shivaji 
in the midst of those w ars of conquest and defence could hardly get any time for improving 
80 Elliot and Dowson, Vol. VII, p. 260. 91 Dellon, pp^ 56-57^ "" 
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his government. But Fryer seems to have dipped his brush in the black colour too fre- 
quently while painting a picture of Shivaji’s country. Grant Duff says — ^The Muhammadan 
writers, and one contemporary English traveller, describe his country in the worst possible 
state ; and the former only mention him as a depredator and destroyer ; but those 
districts taken by him from Bejapoor which had been under the management of farmers 
and direct agents of government, probably experienced great benefit by the change. 

Besides land -revenue and customs-duties, a small income was derived from mints. 

The Pesbwas did not permit free coining but the goldsmiths usually 

Licensed Mints. 

obtained license for mints under certain restrictions. This must 
have been the practice in the pre-Peshwa period also. Shivaji never tried to control the 
currency and plainly told the English Ambassador, that he “ forbids not the passing of 
any manner of coins, nor on the other side can he force his subjects to be losers ; but if 
their coin be as fine an alloy and as weighty as the Moghul’s and other princes he will not 
prohibit.”®^ The result was that all sorts of foreign coins were current in Shivaji’a 
kingdom and even in his own treasury could be found few or no coins of the Eaiagad 
Mint. Sabhasad says,^ that Shivaji had no less than 400,000 of Shivarai Hons at the 
time of his death, but these Shivarai Hons were in all probability of Bijayanagar origin,, 
for only 2 or 3 Shivaji Hons have yet been discovered. Sabhasad enumerates no less than 
32 different kinds of gold coins and 6 different kinds of silver coins while giving an account 
of Shivaji’s treasures. These were : — 

Gold Coins— 


1 . 

Gambar. 

17. 

Pav Xaiki Hon. 

2. 

Mohar. 

18. 

Advani Hon. 

3. 

Putli. 

19. 

Jadmal Hon. 

4. 

Padshahi Hon. 

20. 

Tadpatri Hod. 

5. 

Satlamis or SatramivS. 

21. 

Afraji Hon. 

6 . 

Ibhrami. 

22. 

Tribaluri Hon. 

7. 

Shivarai Hon. 

23. 

Trisuli Hon. 

8 . 

Kaveripak. 

24. 

Chandavari (Tanjori) Hon. 

9. 

Sangari Hon. 

25. 

Bildhari Hon. 

10. 

Achyutrai Hon. 

26. 

Ulaphkari Hon. 

11. 

Devrai Hon. 

27. 

Mahamad Shai Hon. 

12. 

Eamchandrarai Hon. 

28. 

Veluri Hon. 

13. 

Guti Hon. 

29. 

Katerai Hon. 

14. 

Dharwari Hon. 

30. 

Devajvali Hon. 

15. 

Falam (Fanam). 

31. 

Ramnathpuri Hon. 

16. 

Pralkhati Hon. 

32. 

SHiVEK Coins— 

Kungoti Hon. 

1. 

Rupees. 

4. 

Dabholi Kabri. 

2. 

Asrafis. 

5. 

Chonii Kabri. 

3, 

Abashis. 

6. 

Bassora Kabri. 


92 Grant Duff, Vol. I, p. 188. 
Fryer. 94 Sabhasad, p. 95. 
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Shivaji’s Mint. 


Crude Method. 


Some of these coins were of non-Indian origin. Ibhrami, for instance, came from distance Irak. 

Shivaji had his mint at Raiagad. But bis first coins w ere not probably issued before 
1774. A large number of copper coins were issued, and no less than 
25,000 of these were collected and examined b\ the Rev, ]VIr. Abbott,®® 
But very few gold and siher coins of Shivaji are known to-day, probably because they 
were never struck in any large number. 

Shivaji had no good mechanic for working the mint. The irregular shape of the coins 
and the mis-shapen alphabets of the legends show the crude method in 
which they were manufactured. The Avriter of the Batnbay Gazetteer 
(Nasik volume)®"^ gives the following account of the A\orking of the Chandor mint, 
closed in 1830 — “ A certain quantity of silver of the required test vas handed over to each 
man who divided it into small pieces, rounded and w eighed them, greater care being taken 
that the w'eights should be accurate than that size should be uniform for this purpose. 
Scales and w^eights w ere given to each of the 400 w orkmen, and the manager examined 
them every week. When the w^orkmen w^ere satisfied w ith the weight of the piece, they 
were forwarded to the manager who sent them to be stamped. In stamping the rupee an 
instrument like anvil was used. It had a hole in the middle with letters inscribed on it 
by a workman called batekari, and a third man gave a blow^ with a six pound hammer. Three 
men w ere able to strike 2,000 pieces an hour, or 20,000 in a working day of ten hours. As 
the seal w^as a little larger than the piece, all letters were seldom inscribed." The Chandor 
mint was opened long after Shivaji’s demise. But that the description holds good with 
respect to Shivaji ’s mint also, can be proved by a simple inspection of >Shivrai coins. The 
small Shivrai Hon in the museum of the Bharat Itihas iSanshodhak Mandal, for example, 
acks the compound letter “ Tra ^ ) in the word Chhtrapati, evidently because the little 
circular piece had originally been hammered on a seal of much larger size. 

The goldsmiths in charge of the mint could evidently boast of very little learning. In 

the copper coins only we find no less than eight different spellings 

Variation m spelling of the w'ord Shri Raja Shiva Chhtrapati. The Rev. Mr. Abbott 
of Shivaji’s name. ^ 

gives the following eight variations in the spelling of this w ord on 
Shivarai pice : — 


1. 

ob. 


K. 


2. 

? j 




8. 

5 J 




4 . 

ob. 


R. 


5. 





6. 





7. 



.. 


8. 



V 



96 Fryer p. 210, 

97 B. Bn A. 5., XX, p. 109. 


M Bombay Qazittr>i\ Nasik VoL, p. 429. 
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The small Shivarai Hon of the Bharat Itihas Sanshodhak Mandal’s museum has on the 
obverse the figures of Shiva and Bhavani seated side by side, and on the reverse the name 
of Shivaji inscribed in the following manner : — 

U (Modi) ^ 

Through the kindness of Mr. D, V. Potdar, the joint secretary of the Bharat Itihaa 
Sanshodak diandal, I obtained an opportunity of examining this really rare coin, which has 
already been described by Mr. Bhave in the fifth Samrnelan Vritta of the Mandal.^8 


But neither the land revenue nor the custom duties and the income from the mints 
added so much to the treasury of Shivaji as the Chauth and the 
SardShnu^Iu. Sardeshmukhi and the spoils of T\ar, Even in normal times he 
depended more on his army than on his civil oflScers for the necessary 
finances. It was on this account that he has been branded as a robber chief both by his 
contemporaries and by posterity. But the great Maratha king had no other altema 
live. He had to brave the enmity of the Mughals and the Sultan of Bijapur, not to count 
the pinpricks that he had to often bear from such minor powers as the Habsis of Janjira, 
the Portuguese of Goa, and the petty semi-independent chiefs, like the Koli Eaja. He had to 
organise an army and defend his newly conquered territories ; he had to build innumerable 
orts, fortify submerged rocks and dijfficult passes ; he had to fit out a fleet, to stop the piracy 
and the depredations of the Siddi’s navy ; he had to buy arms and ammunition and he need- 
ed money for these works. Nature was by no means so munificent to the Maratha. The 
valleys yielded but scanty return to the strenuous labour of the Mavali peasant. It would 
have been impossible for Shivaji to finance his amiy and navy' from the limited resources 
of his native land alone, even if he had taxed all his ingenuity to enhance them, Conse- 
quently he had to make war furnish the means of war.*’ 


But the Chauth and the Sardeshmukhi were quite different from spoils of w ar. They 

The nature of permanent demands. Sbivaji’s claim to Sardesh- 

the Chouth and mukhi was based on a legal fiction. He claimed to be the hereditarv 
Sardeahmukhi. o j l i t i 

bardeshmukh of his countiy' and had put forth his claim early in 
his career. If his claim had been acknowledged, or if he had succeeded in obtaining a Far- 
man in its support, there would have been no legal flaw whatever in his demand. This 
Imperial sanction however could net be obtained before Shahu's accession to his grand ^ 
fa.ther s throne, and in Shivaji’s time at least the Saideshmukhi was not lecogniscd as his 
T\atan. The Chauth was nothing but a tribute, exacted from the weak by the strong. 

TheRajaofBednurandthe Chief of Sunda agreed to pay the Chauth in 1676. because they 

bad no option in the matter. Shivaji had invaded their principalities with a strong army 
and any refusal w ould have been sternly punished. The Marathas obtained a legal right to 
levy Chouth, when the diplomacy of Balaji Vishvanath secured for Shahu an imperial 
recognition of that off»repeated claim. This legal sanction w ould have been of little avail. 
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if it had not been backed by the lance of the IMars.tha hoiseman. Nothing short of an 
expedition would make any chief or king, either Hindu or Muhammadan, admit Shivaji's 
claim to a quarter of his revenue, and nothing but a strong army could enforce its punctual 
payment. It was therefore nothing but a military contribution levied by a power without 
being in formal occupation of the countr}’, and without observing the Icged forms specified 
by modern International Law. 

That great Maratha scholar, the late Justice Kanade, however, does not 2 .dmit that the 
. Chauth Mas a militarv contribution only, M'ithout any moral or legal 

Ranade s views. i " p i ° 

obligation on the part of the Ma.ratha government to protect the 
country from the invasion of any other poM er or to restore pea.ce and order in the country^ 
He M as of opinion, that the policy underlying the exaction of the Chauth M as the same 
as that impelled Lord Wellesley to enforce a subsidiary alliance on his weaker neighbours. 

The demand for chauth Mas subsequently added m ith the consent of the powers whose 
protection Mas undertaken against foreign aggression, on payment of fixed sums for the 
support of the troops, maintained for such service. This M^as the original idea as Marked 
out by iShivaji, and it M as this same idea Mhich, in the Marquis of Wellesley’s hands, bore 
such fruit a hundred and tM enty five years later." This is Ranade’s interpretation of the 
chauth policy. 

It is true that vShahu hr^d, in return of the grant of the Chauth. bound himself to maim 

_ , . , tain a body of 15,000 horse in the Emperor's service, to be placed 

Eanatle examiiieu . , ^ 

at the disposal of the Sul) at tars, Faujdars and officers in the 
difierent districts ^ and to maintain peace and order. But neither Shahu nor the 
Peshvas ever cared to assist the Subadar of the Deccan, unless it served their 
OM ir interest. tShivaji also, had often offered to serve the Delhi government but he had 
exacted the chauth at the point of his sword ; the Emperor did not expect that Shivaji would 
ever look after the interests of the Delhi poM er Caiid Shivaji also kneM* that no treaty w ould 
serve him better than his own strong arm. It cannot therefore be denied that the Ma.ratha 
kings exacted chauth without undertaking the least responsibility for the country’s M^elfare. 
and it should also be remembered that they never expected the Chauth, pa.ying governments 
to give up their diplomatic liberty. Here lies the fundamental difference ])etM een the sub- 
sidiary system and the exaction of Chauth. The English compam^ ahvays held themselves 
responsible for the defence of their ally's realm, Mhile they expected him to renounce ail 
diplomatic relations with other poMers. Moreover, the Marat has never ma.intained any 
extra regiment or battalion M hen they received the chauth from a prince, nor had the amount 
of tribute any relation to the possible expense that might be incurred in the defence of the 
-Chauth-paying territories. I do not hoM Cver hold that the Maratha statesmen had no idea 
of a subsidiary arrangement — such an arrangement M as maile M ith the Raja of Bundi by the 
Peshwas ; but that was long after the demise of Shivaji. 

The Chauth Mas therefore nothing but a contribution excreted by a military leader. 

Are such exactions But are such exactions sanctioned by International LaM^ ? The 
sanctioned by Inter ancient Romans, m hile extending their empire, had set no limit to their 

national Law? vl 77 7 • i 77 ' 

rapacity. Bellum atit bellum — M^r must paj' for war — M'as their 
favourite maxim. But pillage has not ceased to be an inevitsible characteristic of M ar with 
the disruption of the Roman Empire. Even in the 19th century, so late as 1865, General 
Sherman’s campaign M^as characterised by the systempJic pillage of the territories he 
marched through. Requisition, which is only a variation of contribution, is also sanctioned 
by the most modern laws of war and was practised, though unMulfingly, by no less a man thaa 
George Washington.'oo Shiveqi also could plee<id as urgent a necessity as Washington. Both 
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of them had been fighting for their country’s liberation and both of them were surely in need 
of money. Washington requisitioned the property of his unwilling fellow-citizens and Shivaji 
levied contributions on the enemy’s subjects. It served two ends at once. It not only 
weakened the enemy he was fighting, but at the same time added to his own resources. 

Shivaji ’s kingdom was a military state, if we are allowed to style it so. It w'as in a 
^ ^ . state of chronic warfare. Even for its finances, Shivaji depended 

more on war than on the processes of peace. The wealth 
amassed in the ports of his enemies by their commercial enterprise flowed into 
kShivaji’s treasury, as a reward of his militairy prowess. The result of this policy was the 
inevitable ruin of trade and commerce. Surat, the premier port of Western India, lost 
its trade for ever. But w hile plundering his enemies' lands, Shivaji took good care to protect 
his own country from a similar calamity. It was absolutely impossible that his attempts 
in this direction w ould be crowned w ith complete success. But he did all that was prac- 
ticable. His statesmanship converteil the hardy soldiers of Maharashtra into excellent civil 
administrators. Shivaji did not aspire to be a legislator ; indeed he had no leisure for 
such work. But he revived some of the best regulations of his predecessors, and made 
slight improvements upon them. It does not seem possible that he was c.ble to achieve 
much reform. We also do not know' how' far the spirit of these regulations w as observed 
in their actual w orking by vShivaji’s officers. The public opinion of that time did not condemn 
bribery and corruption, and we a,re afraid, Shivaji’s officers w^ere not much better 
if not ?4Ctually worse, than their successors of the Peshw'a period. His country saw no 
peace till the overthrow of the Moghul pow er. Shivaji never had more than a couple of peace- 
ful years at a time and even that not more than once in his life. It is futile to expect that 
commerce and agriculture could have prospered under these circumstances. But Shivaji’s 
regulations were well suited to the needs of the country. The assessment w as flexible 
and varied from year to year. Whatever might have been the annual yield, a considerable 
share was left to the peasants. In the year> of scarcity they could expect relief from the 
State. Consequently they had good reasons to devote their attention to agricultural pur- 
suits but it is quite probable that the prospects and honour of a military career had stronger 
charms for the hardy peasant of the Ghat ranges. 


(miTEB TV. 

Arm y a n d X a vy . 

In his military organiseAion Shivaji aimed at efficiency. Vastly inferior to his enemie.s 
in numerical strength, he tried to compensate by qua.lity, the lack 
of quantity. He therefore tried to enforce strict discipline in 
his army and appealed not only to their militaa'v honour but also to the patriotism 
of his soldiers. His earliest adherents were the 31awlis, a race of hardy hill men, 
who came into prominence under Shivivji s leadership and have since then declined to their 


EfUcieucy aimed at. 


original obscurity'. Shivaji depended mainly on these hill men and the hills. The hills 
constituted an excellent defence, w hile the hill meii accompanied him in all his bold excur-* 
^ions and perilous raids. The ill clad and ill fed hill men of Maw'al w'cre trained into an ex- 
cellent infantry/ bj^ the great Marat ha CVq>tain, and he fortified the bare rocks and mountain 
passes to bar the enemy’s progress through his country. At the time of his death, Shivaji 
possessed no less than tw o hundred and forty forts and strongholds, as in the Jabita Swa- 
rajya of Shah^®^ we find that not a single Taluka or Pargana was left without a protecting 
fort. Scott Waring says that — “ Before his death, he (Shivaji) had established his 
authority over an extent of country four hundred miles in length, and one hundred and 
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Officers in charge 
of forts. 


twenty in breadth. His forts extended over the vast range of mountains which skirt the 
western shore of India. Eegular fortification barred the open approaches .-every pass was 
commanded by forts ; every steep and overhanging rock was occupied as a station to 
roll down great masses of stone, which made their way to the bottom, and impeded the 
labouring march of cavalry, elephants and carriages. ”'02 Chitnis pointedly remarked that 
forts were the very life of the kingdom' and Lokhitvadi tells us that Shivaji was 
famous mainly for building forts. 

Shivaji’ s hill forts, impregnable by nature, did not require a strong garrison. Five 
hundred was the normal strength, but in some exceptional cases a 
stronger force was allowed. Xo single officer was ever placed in 
entire charge of the fort and its garrison. “ In every fort,” says 
Sabhasad, “ there should be a Havaldar, a Sabnis (and) a Sarnobat; (and) these three officers 
should be of the same status. These three should conjointly carry on the administration. 
There should be kept a store of grain and war material in the fort. An officer called Kar- 
khananis should be appointed for this work. Under his supervision should be written all 
accounts of income and expenditure. Where the fort is an important one and where forts 
are of extensive circuit, there should be kept five to seven Tat Sarnobats. The charge of the 
ramparts should be divided among them. They should be careful about keeping vigilant 
w-atch. Of every ten men of the garrison to be stationed in the fort one should be made a 
Naik — nine privates and the tenth a Xaik. Men of good families should in this manner be 
recruited. Of the forces, the musketeers, the spearsmen, the archers and the light-armed 
men should be appointed, after the Eaja himself had carefully inspected each man indivi- 
dually, and selected the brave and shrewd. The garrison in the fort, the Havaldar and the 
Sarnobat should be Marat has of good family. They should be appointed after some one of 
the royal personal staff has agreed to stand surety (for them). A Brahman known to the 
king’s personal staff should be appointed Sabnis and a Prabhu Karkhananis. In this 
manner each officer retained should be dissimilar (in caste) to the others. The fort is not 
to be left in the hands of the Havaldar alone. Xo single officer can surrender the fort to 
any rebel or miscreant. In this manner was the administration of the forts carefully 
carried out. A new system was introduced.’"'®' 

The system was however by no means new in Southern India. The regulations of 
Muhammad Adil Shaha of Bijapur lay down clearly that the officers 
The system not new. charge of a fort should be three in number, neither less 

nor more. The Muhammadan ruler also says that these officers should be frequently 
transferred from one fort to another.'®^ We have seen in the preceding chapter that 
Shivaji also used to transfer the Mudra Dharis, or officers in charge of forts and strong-holds, 
very often. Shivaji had no prejudice against his Muhammadan predecessors and freely 
bon-owed their ideas. He was moreover strongly influenced by the circumstances of the 
time, while framing these regulations. It would have been sheer imprudence to leave a 
fort entirely in charge of a single officer in those days of disloyalty and treachery, when 
gold succeeded where policy or prowess failed . Shivaji himself had frequently used the golden 


102 Scott Waring, pp. 96-97. ^03 Chitnis. p. 80. t JTTT. 

104 Sabhasad, pp. 27-28. 
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bsit with success and it was but natural that he should take proper precaution against its 
repetition at his cost. It was also necessary that he should conciliate three principal 
castes by distributing the responsible posts under his Government equally among them. 
The Prabhus and the Brahmans, were jealous of one another, perhaps for social 
reasons, but the state cf their feeling could not be overlooked even in adminis trative 
affairs. Shivaji himself had reason to fear Brahman opposition when he assumed the 
sacred thread prior to bis coronation. The Marathas of his time also eminently 
deserved high commands in the army. The different sections of the great Brahman caste 
were not in amity io6 and Chitnis tells us that the Sabnises were recruited from all classes 
of Brahmans, viz. the Deshasthas,_the Karhadas, the Kokanasthas and the Madhyandins. It 
may be incidentally mentioned here that the Kokanastha had not yet come to the forefront 
in Maratha politics, and most of Shivp.ji s principal Brahman officials belonged to the 
Deshastha section. The keen intelligence of the Shenvis had already espied a bright 
prospect in another quarter and they had in large numbers entered the Portuguese 
service. With their characteristic literary aptitude, they mastered European tongues 
before long, and acted as interpreters for European merchants of all nationalities. It is 
not clear whether persecution of them had begun so early. In any case, prudence demanded 
that Shivaji should recruit his officers from all the principal castes, and conciliate them all. 

The chief of the three officers was the Havaldar. He w’as to keep the keys with him. He 
The Havaldar " shut the fort gates and lock them up with his own hands every 
evening. He was to draw the bolt and see whether the gates were 
properly secured. He was not to admit any one, whether friend or foe during the night. 

Early in the morning he was to come ar.cl with hi.-^ own hands open the principal 
gates. lOf Although he was to carry on other duties conjointly with his colleagues, the 
Havaldar was never allowed to relegate these to any one else. In fact, Shivaji tested 
the efficiency of his Havaldars mainly by their proper observance of the regulations 
regarding the gates. Chitnis gives an anecdote that will bear quotation here. 108 One 
night Shivaji went to Panhala and knocked at the gates of fort. His attendants shouted 
out to the Havaldar, that the Maharaj himself was seeking admission, hotly pursued 
by the enemy. The gates must be opened and the king taken in. The officer came 
and stood on the rampart with his colleagues. With due humility the Havaldar pointed 
out that the king's regulation did not permit the gates to be opened at that hour. He 
however offered to check the enemy till morning with the help of the guards of 
the outstation, while the Maharaja should wait near the gates. Then the king 
replied — the regulations are mine, and the order involving their violation is also mine. It 
IS I who order you to open the gates. But the officer again submitted that he could not 
open the gates. Kight was almost over. Till dawn the enemy would be kept off. Then 
Shivaji tried threats. “ It is not proper,” said he, ‘That a servant like you should not 
obey my orders. I will make an example of you.” But still the gates were not unlocked. 
Early in the morning the Havaldar unlocked and unbolted the gates and with clasped 
hands approached the king. “ I have done wrong; your majesty should punish me accord- 
ing to my deserts said the officer. But the king applauded his sense of duty and 
promoted him on the spot. The Chronicler oj Shivadigvijaya informs us that those who 
failed this test were degraded or dismissed. 


( To be continued. ) 

10« For the question of caste rivalry, see J. N. Sarkar, Shivaji.— 
Thakre - — Gramanyachc liihas. 

Ho. - — Kodandacha Tantkar. 

Gupte — Rajwadachi Gagabhatii 
107 Chitnis, p. 79. 


108 Chitnis, p. 108. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NiZAM SHAHi KINGS OF AHMADNAGAR. 

By LIEUT. -COLONEL T. W. HAIG, C.S.I., C.M.G., C.B.E. 

{Continued from p. 234.) 

LXXIX. — An account of the causes which led to the invasion of Berar by 
M uRTAiA Nizam ShIh, and of the capture of the wretch, TufIl Khan, in consequence 
OF HIS breach of FAITH AND TREACHERY TO HIS MASTER. 

A.D. 1572. ‘Ali 'Adil Shah was ever watching for an opportunity to break his^ 
engagements, and now that he heard that the army of Ahmadnagar w^as demoralized, he 
entered into an offensive alliance with Tufal ^an against Ahmadnagar and thus violated his 
treaty of peace with Murtaza Nizam Shah .^^2 

When informers brought the news of the treaty between ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah and Tufa! Khan 
to Changiz l^an, Changiz ^an, whose ability in negotiations was unrivalled, advised the 
king that an envoy should be sent to Tufal Khan to deter him from displaying hostility 
to Ahmadnagar, to advise him to submit to Murtaza Nizam Shah and to refrain from 
meeting ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah or from entering into an alliance with him. In accordance 
with this advice, the king sent Maulana Sadr as an envoy to Tufal Khan to offer him the 
advice suggested, but as Tufal Khan had concluded a treaty with ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah before 
the envoy’s arrival, he would not see Maulana Sadr, nor hear of friendship with Ahmad - 
nagar. It had been decreed by God that the country of Berar was to fall into the hands 
of the Sultan of Ahmadnagar, and that Malik Tufal J^an, who had been guilty of rebellion 
against his lord, should tall, and, his evil disposition having in these days been diverted 
irom its usual course, he discontinued the friendly letter which had for years passed 
between the ‘ImM Shahi kings and the Sultans ot Ahmadnagar and opened a friendly 
correspondence with ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah of Bijapur and raised the standard of rebellion. The 
natural result of his conduct was his ruin and the ruin of his family and the loss of Berar 
and all its fortresses, which had formerly fallen into his hands. 

When Tufal Khan in his pride refused even to receive the envoy, Murtaza Nizam Shah 
consulted with Changiz l^an and his other officers of state as to the best means of dealing 
with the enemy. Both the king and his advisers agreed^that the best course was to meet and 
crush ‘Ali ‘Adil ShS,h before he could join Tufal Khan; and the king marched with a large 
army to^va^ds Bijapur. The army marched with great celerity towards Bijapur and laid the 
whole of the enemy’s country waste. Having so devastated the country that no sign of 
habitation remained, the army then turned towards Ausa and encamped at the village 
of Rui. 

1S2 Finshta (li. 263) gives a diSerent account of the events which preceded the conquest of Berar 
by Murtaza Nizam Shah. ^Ali ‘Adil Shah had apparently had an understanding with former ministers of 
the Ahmadnagar State, and especially with Shah Haidar, brother of Shah Abu-l-Hasan and Jamal-ud-din 
Husain Inju, who had at one time been in the service of Bijapur. With Changiz akn, the newly appointed 
pishvi, who had given evidence, at the siege of Chaul, of his incorruptibility, he seems to have had no under- 
standing, and he feared his energy and honesty of purpose. He therefore opened negotiations with Ibra- 
him Qutb Shah with a view to arranging a meeting and entering into an alliance with him. Changiz 
in order to prevent this alliance, persuaded Murtaza Nizam Shah to march towards Bijapur. *Ali ‘Adil 
Shah marched to meet him but Changiz ^an averted hostilities and arranged a friendly meeting between 
the two kings, at which they entered into a treaty. Murtaza Nizam Shah was to be free to annex both 
Berar and Bidar, while ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah was to annex an equivalent from the remnants of the Vijayanagar 
kingdom. The two kings then separated and Murtaza Nizam Shah set out, in 1572, to annex Berar- 
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When ‘All "Adil Shah heard of the approach of the army of Abmadnagar and of the 
laying waste of the town of Alan and the surrounding country, he was much perturbed, for he 
knew that he was not strong enough to withstand the invaders and was disappointed of the 
help which he had hoped to receive from Tufa! ^an, for the army of Abmadnagar, which 
Tufal^an was too weak to attack, lay like an impenetrable barrier between his and his ally. 

*Ali 'Adil Shah now repented him of having begun hostilities against Abmadnagar, 
and wished for peace. He marched with his army from Bijapur towards the invaders, but on 
the way he sued for peace, and was very careful not to attack Murta^a Nizam Shah. While 
‘All ‘ Adil Shah was still on his way, he sent Sayyid ‘Ali Mu’tabar lOian, who was then vaMl 
and pishva of the Bijapur kingdom, with rich gifts to Murtaza Nizto Shah, to sue for peace 
and express his contrition for the action he had taken. The Sayyid fully represented to 
the king what was in his master’s mind, and by means of excuses, apologies, and expres- 
sions of regret, succeeded in restoring confidence and in putting the case on such a footing that 
negotiations were possible. 

Murtaza Nizam Shah's chief object was to crush Tufal ^an, whom he regarded as the 
author of the strife, and it was impossible to do this without the concurrence of ‘Ali ‘Adil 
Shah. He therefore appointed Changiz ^an to carry through the negotiations in this 
matter. Changiz Khan, in accordance with the royal commands, set out for ‘Ali *Adil 
Shah's camp and paid his respects to ‘Ali ^Adil Shah before the fortress of Naldrug, and it 
was there agreed that the two kings should meet and discuss what arrangements 
should be made. The two kings then marched to meet one another, and met at the village 
of Kala Chutra, which had been fixed for their meeting. 

The treaty which the two kings made between them was to the following effect : — 

First, that they should unite in capturing the city of Bidar, which should be handed 
over to Murtaza Nizam Shah, and that ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah should then march against the infidels 
of Vijayanagar, while Murtaza Nizam Shah conquered Telingana and Berar. 

On the following day the two armies marched towards Bidar with the object of 
capturing it. 

When the two armies arrived at Bidar, ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah encamped on the bank of 
the Kamtuna tank and Murtaza Nizam Shah on the bank of a tank close to the city, 
and both armies laid waste the country on all sides of the city. 

After the armies had been halted at Bidar for some days, Changiz ^an came to the 
conclusion that the conquest of Telingana and Berar and the punishment of Tufal Khan 
were more important than this campaign in Bidar. He therefore sent a messenger to ^ Ali 
‘Adil Shah to say that it seemed to him to be a mere waste of time and power that the two 
armies should sit down before Bidar in order to capture it, although it was clear that one 
of the armies could not perform the task alone. It was advisable, he said, that ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah 
should invade Vijayanagar and annex that country, while Murtaza Nizam Shah occupied him- 
self in uprooting and overthrowing the turbiffent malefactors (of Telingana and Berar). ‘Ali 
‘ Adil Shah accepted this advice and the two armies marched from Bidar. They marched 
together for two marches, and when they reached the river of Husainapur, which is three 
or four leagues from Golconda,t 83 ‘Adil Shah left Dilavar Kan, the African, and some 
other officers with some seven or eight thousand horse to assist Murtaza Nizam Shah, and set 
out for Bankapur. Khvaja Ziya-ud-din Muhammad Samnani, entitled Amin ^an, was 
appointed envoy from the court of Abmadnagar with ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah, and left with him, and 
l^yaja Gbiyaa-ud-din Muhammad, brother of Ziya-ud-din Muhammad was appointed envoy 
from Bijapur, at the court of Murtaza Nizam Shah, and remained with the royal camp. 

183 That is to say, from the frontier of the Golconda kingdom. 
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After the departure of ^Ali ‘Adil Shah, Murtaz a Nizam Shah appointed Amin-ul-Mulkand 
his brother Nizam ^an, with a picked force from the army, to lay waste the country around 
Grolconda, while he himself with the main body of the army marched along the bank of the 
river, and when he arrived at Kaulas, the force w hich had been sent in advance to devastate 
the environs of Golconda returned and rejoined the main body of the army, having laid waste 
and plundered that country. As the rainy season had now begun and movement was ver}" 
difficult, the king remained in standing camp wdth his army at Kaulas, and Avhen the rainy 
"^season was over, marched thence and invaded Berar by way of Pathri. Some of the 
chief officers, such as I^udavand Khan, Rustam Khan, and others w ere sent on ahead wdth 
the advanced guard. 

When the royal army reached Pathri all the inhabitants of that tow n and the district 
surrounding it, from fear of the troops, left their dwellings and fled and took refuge in the 
distant hills (of the Bilaghat). Since, however, the king’s object was the annexation and 
not the devastation of Berar, Changiz I^an reassured the inhabitants of Pathri, holding 
out to them hopes of the royal favour and clemency, and issued to them a written guarantee 
which so reassured them that all hastened to make their submission and pay their respects 
at the royal court, where they received marks of the royal favour and w ere thus enabled to 
return to their fields and their dwellings and to folloAv their usual avocation>. The civil 
officers, in accordance w ith the royal commands, ap|iortioued the Avhole of the Pathri 
district in jdgtr to the officers of the army. 

New's was now brought to the king that Tufal Khan and his army had set out w ith a view' 
to imdertaking an expedition into the Kandhar country, and the royal army therefore march, 
ed rapidlyin that direction, lest the king’s subjects in that district should suffer at the hands 
of the invaders. When Tufal Khan heard of the retirement of the royal army, he abandoned 
his intention of invading Kandhar and marched towards Bidar.^^^ The royal armv 
followed him up march by march, until the two armies met in the neighbourliood of the 

hunting ground of Bidar at about sunset. The circumstances of the case w'ere as follows : 

When the royal army halted, spies brought new s that Tufal Khan wdth a very large army was 
encamped in the neighbourhood of the army. Changiz Khan in accordance with the royal 
command, at once set out with a picked force to attack the enemy. On his a])proach 
Tufal ^an came forth from his encampment and drew up his army in line facing the 
attacking force. Changiz Khan then sent on in advance a picked bodv of foreign horse 
with Shah Vardi Khan, Sultan Quii Beg Rtimlu, Ahmad Beg Aishar. Shir Khan Yaraqi. 
Yunas Beg, Muzaffar Anji. and others, numbering some two hundred, and Tufal Khan 
sent 5,000 horse under Shamshir-ul-Mulk to meet and repulse this force. Some twenty of 
the foreigners of Abmadnagar, sw'ord in hand, then hurled themselves on the centre of the 
enemy’s 5.000 horse and slew many. It chanced, however, that an arrow' pierced Sultan 

lai According to Firishta (li, 263, 264) Murtaza Xi/am 8hah, before invadTng^Berar, sent Mull^ 
Haidar Kashi on a mission to Tufal Hjan, bearing a letter purporting to recall him to a sense of his dutv 
to his master. Murtaza said that TufM Wian's regency had been reasonable and natural durin^^ the minoritv 
of Burhau Traad Shah, but now that the young [dug had come to years of discretion, it was the dutv 
of TufM ^an to release him from lestraiiit, to surrender all authority to him, and to place himself entirelv 
at his disposal. TufM l^an showed the letter to his son, Shamshir-uI-Mulk, and sought his counsel. Sham- 
shir-ul-Mulk said that the letter was a mere pretext for aggression and that Murtaza Nizam Shkh was 
evidently bent on invading and annexing Berar. By his advice Mulla Haidar was sent back without an 
answer, and he rejoined Murtaza Nizam Shah’s camp at Pathri. 

185 Firishta gives no indication of the scene of the fighting between the armies of Ahmadnagar and 
Berar, but says (ii, 264) that Murtaza Nizam Shah, after the return of his envoy, marched towards 
Elichpur. 
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Quli’s breast and projected from his back, and his friends lifted him up and bore him from 
the field. The sun now set and each army retired to its camp. The army of Ahmadnagar 
passed the night in expectation of the battle on the morrow. At sunrise the royal army 
formed up in order of battle and was advancing to meet the enemy when spies brought news 
that Tufal ^an, overcome with terror, had fled in the night at such a pace that no trace of 
his army could now be found. The king remained encamped where he was for a few days 
and sent scouts in all directions to obtain news of the movements of Tufal ^an. Sultan 
Quii Beg, who had been wounded in battle, died, and the king conferred on Abmad Beg 
Afshar, who had distinguished himself by his valour, the title of Qizilbash Knifm. 

The scouts now reported to the king that Tufal Khan had marched out of the kingdom 
to Mahur. The king then appointed Haidar Sultan Quli, who then held the appointment 
of Sar-i- Khaih with IVIirza Yadgar, Chandha Khan, Kamil Khan, and other officers under him,, 
to the command of a force which was to remain in the neighbourhood of Kandhar in order to 
protect that countr}’ from invasion by Ibrahim Qutb Shah, while he himself with the main 
body of the army set out for Mahfir in pursuit of Tufal Khfm, The roj^al army marched 
rapidly, and when it reached the town of Maptapur the civil officials of Pat hri reported that 
Tufal Khan was encamped near this village. Changiz Kll^n» accordance with the royal 
commands, marched with a force from the royal army against Tufal K]hAn. When Tiifnl 
Khan heard of his approach he marched from his camp to meet him. Changiz Iffian sent on 
Abmad Beg Qizilbash ^an, with some other valiant wariiors, in advance, in order that they 
might open the battle. Qizilbash KVan and his companions spurred their horses towards 
the enemy and a body of warriors came forth to meet them. These two forces engaged, and 
the fight waxed furious and continued until two watches of the night were passed* 
The two armies then withdrew to their camps, and the Avily Tufal Khan, again dreading a 
battle with the army of Ahmadnagar, at once marched off and marched all through the night 
until he had placed a distance of nearl^^ twenty leagues between himself and the 
royal army. As soon as Tufal FniAn's flight became known, the king dispatched QizilbAsh 
Khan with a picked force to pursue him, but, follow as thev might, this force could neither 
come up with Tufal Khan nor discover any trace of him, and they therefore desisted from the 
pursuit and rejoined the main body of the army. 

The king then appointed Babri ]^an, Jamal Khan and Qadam Khan to the command rf 
a force to besiege Mahfir and left them at Pat hri while he, with the main body of the army, 
marched in pursuit of Tufal Klian, annexing the fortresses and districts of Berar as he 
marched, and apportioning them among his army. The people of the country were not 
molested, but were kindly treated and reassured, so that they lived peaceably in their houses 
and went about their usual avocations. Among the evidences of the king's victory 
and pTestigCy which daily strengthened his position and displayed the might of his army', was 
the following occurrence. The emperor Jalal-ud-din Muhammad Akbar was at that time 
marching to Gujarat with a large army in order to wrest the country from Muhammad Husain 
Mirzu, son of Baiqara, and his brothers, who had gained possession of it and had proclaimed 
their independence. Mubammad Husain Morza, the eldest and the bravest of the brothers, 
had died, so that the other brothers and their army were scattered, and their bravest warriors 
came and entered the service of Murtaza Nizam Shah, and thus every day a fresh band of them 
came and paid their respects at court and were received into the royal service. Thus 
the royal army grew in strength from day to day, while the enemy daily lost men and grew 
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weaker and more disheartened. Among those then who had the honour of entering the royal 
service were Asad Khan, whose subsequent exploits and promotion to the highest rank will 
be mentioned hereafter, ‘Adil ^anMangi, Balkan, and other officers and brave men, a list 
of whose names would be tedious. 

The royal army continued the pursuit of Tuf al ^an ; and Khudavand Khan, Rustam 
Khan and the other officers with the advanced guard remained still a day’s march ahead of 
the main body of the army and a day’s march behind Tufal Khan. 

LXXX. An account cf the disaster which befell the royal army. 

After Tuf M Khan had twice disgraced himself by fleeing before the royal army, the amirs 
of the royal army, and especially Kbudavand Kban and Kustam KJian, who commanded the 
advanced guard, began, in their pride and their contempt of the enemy, to neglect the most 
ordinary precautions of an army in the field and to spend their time in idleness, making no 
attempt to ascertain the disposition or whereabouts of the enemy, while the enemy, on the 
other hand, lost no opportunity of acquainting themselves with the condition of the roya 
army. Shamshir-ul-Mulk, the son of Tufal Iffian, having satisfied himself of the negligence and 
carelessness of the amirs of Abmadnagar, attacked ^udavand CTan with a large army at 
the time when the amirs were engaged in drinking. The attack was so sudden that the 
amirs were completely surprised. They had no opportunity of even girding on their arms 
or of going forth to the fight, and were forced to flee. Rustam Khan and a few valiant 
companions preferred death on the field of battle to a shameful existence, and faced 
the foe manfully. Khudavand Khan, aroused from the sleep of negligence and the drunken- 
ness of pride, bethought himself of his good name and of the disgrace which he was incurring 
and, regardless of the flight of most of his men and of the numbers and bravery of the enemy, 
turned back from his flight w ith a few companions and threw’ himself on the enemy’s centre 
and fought most valiantly, slaying many of the enemy, both man and horse, with his sword, 
and clove a way for himself through the host. At this moment his eye fell on his 
own standard which was l)eing carried ofi by a body of rhe enemy. He at once 
rode towards them, but found his way barred by a fierce elephant. He struck the beast such 
» blow’ w ith his swwd that he cleft its trunk as if it had been a cucumber, and the enemy seeing 
such determined valour left his standard and fled. Kh udavand ^an, having thus overcome 
the enemy, contrived to separate several elephants from their army and he raised his standard 
against them. Although these valiant efforts of l^udavand Khan saved the honour of the 
army, Rustam Khan and most of his men were slain, and ail the baggage, camp equipage, 
transport and elephants of the army, wdth the royal standards and ensigns, fell into the 
hands of Shamshir Khan. 

After the defeat of the royal army, Shamshir Khan retired from the field to rejoin his 
father, and when the news of his retreat spread through the royal camp, the king issued an 
order to Khudavand Khan, forbidding him to advance until he was joined by the main body 
of the army. The main body then advanced by a forced march and reached the scene of 
the battle, where the royal pavilion was pitched. The officers of the advanced guard were then 
reproached and rebuked for their neglect and lack of caution and everybody who had dis- 
played bravery in the action was promoted. It was then ordered that nobody should thence- 
forth separate himself from the main body of the army, nor act independently of it in any way, 
and that all should be extremely watchful and w’ary lest the enemy should make a 
night attack on the army. The army then set forth again m pursuit of Tufal Qan, 
and the distance betw’een him and the royal army was steadily maintained at a day’s march. 
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joever more and never less. Tufal EChan was not strong enough to turn and oppose the 
royal army and the latter could not march fast enough to overtake Tufal Kh an. 

As the king had issued orders that nobody in the army should vex or harass the inhabi- 
tants of Berar in any way, all the people readily submitted to and obeyed the royal commands, 
and paid their land revenue to the king, while the land was apportioned mjd^r to the amirs 
and officers of the army. 

At this time Chaghatai Khan, one of the amirs of Tufal ^an, having asked for a safe 
conduct, came in and submitted to the king and was received in the royal service and highly 
honoured. 

Tufal Khan, who had long been harassed and hard pressed, was now reduced to great 
straits, and the army of the Dakan was also weary. Tufal ^an fled to Burhanpur and took 
refuge with Miran Muhammad Shah.^®^ Murtaza Nizam Shah therefore sent a message to 
Mlran Muhammad Shah, saying that Tufal ^an had been guilty of ingratitude and trea- 
son to his own master, and had then, in defiance of treaties, declared war against the king- 
dom of Ahmadnagar and when the army of Abmadnagar marched against him, had in terror 
taken refuge in Burhanpur. The message went on to say that it was hoped that Miran 
Muhammad Shah would remember, observe, and be willing to renew the treaties which had 
long existed between the Nizam Shahi and Faruqi dynasties and would refrain from stirring 
up strife or harbouring offenders against peace and would use his endeavours to promote 
peace and goodwill between the two kingdoms. 

Miran Muhammad Shah feared to oppose the wishes of Murtaza Nizam Shah, and at 
once expelled the wretched Tufal j^an from his country. He received the envoy with great 
humility and treated him well, and then dismissed him w ith honour. He then set out in 
person to meet Murtaza Nizam Shah. 

The meeting took place on the bank of a river named Parandi. Murtaza Nizam Shah 
crossed the river with a few of his courtiers and JMiran Muhammad Shah paid his respects to 
him. At the end of the interview a Qur'an in the handwriting of Ali, the Leader of the Faith- 
ful, was produced from Murtaz^i Nizam Shah’s library for the purpose of the oaths to be taken 
for the confirmation of the^treaties and engagements entered into. Miran Muhammad Shah 
pointed out that this w^as the Qur'dn which had been used for the treaty entered into 
with Ibrahim Qutb Shah. Nevertheless it was afterwards Miran Muhammad Shah who broke 
the treaty . 

Now that Tufal ^an could^find no place of refuge or rest in any coimtry, he resolved to 
shut himself up in one of his forts. He therefore separated from himself, like his own good 
fortune, Shamshir-ul-Mulk, who was in truth the right arm of his kingdom, and dispatched 
him to Gawil, while he, with infinite difficulty, threw himself into the fortress of 
Namffia.'®^ 

When spies brought^news ^of^TufM Khan’s taking refuge in the fortress to the royal 
camp, the army of Ahmadnagar set forth on his track and on reaching Namala, surrounded 
the fort and laid siegejto it, encamping around the lofty hill on which it is built. 

188 This waa Muhammad Shah II, the tenth of the Faruqi dynasty of Khandeah. who reigned 
from Dec. 19, 1566 to 1577-78. 

187 Namala, in 21° 15' N. and 77° 4' E., on the southernmost range of the S^tpUra hills, is one of the 
three hill fortresses of Beirar, the^thei two being the old fortress capital, in 21° 22' N. and 77° 23' 

E., also in the S&tp5ra hills, and Mahur, in 19° 60 'N. and 77° 69' E., to the south of the Penganga. 
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The fort of Namala is famed for its great strength throughout India, nay, throughout the 
whole inhabited world. It is built on a high and inaccessible hill surrounded by deep and 
well nigh impassable valleys. The sides of the hill are covered with dense forest which made 
passage all the more difficult, threaded by but one narrow winding path from the base of the 
summit of the hill, dark from the overhanging trees and full of rolling stones. 

Until Murtaza Nizam Shah appeared before Namala, the fortress had never been cap. 
tured and no fortress had been seen like it in the world, except the fort of GawiI, which in 
strength and loftiness is superior to the generality of forts, and is the counterpart of Namala. 

When Tufal ^an found no place of rest or refuge on the face of the earth, he sent his son„ 
with a number of his tribesmen and relatives, to Gawil, while he himself, with his treasures 
and all his movable property, took refuge in the mountains and, in great grief and vexation, 
made Narnsila his place of shelter and rest, and raised his standard against the invader. 

Murtaza Nizam Shah sent a force under some of his chief amtrs, such as the Klianzaman, 
Rustam ^an, MMi ^an, Bahram Kl an and Bahadur ^’an, to besiege Gawil, and im- 
pressed on the officers the necessity for caution and patience. Then the Kh nnzaman was 
detached from this army and ordered to rejoin the king at headquarters, Bahram Khan 
being appointed commander of the force for Gawil, while the king in person proceeded to 
besiege Namala and set all in order for the siege. 

The amtrs and the troops were posted in the stations allotted to them around the fort and 
began to push forward the trenches. They also set themselves to cut down the forest and 
to make smooth the stony portions of the hill. 

The wise vazir, Asad^an,^^^ who had at this time entered the royal service, and was a 
valiant and experienced soldier, specially skilled in siege works and artillery, devoted all his 
attention to the capture of this fortress and toiled much to carry the siege guns near to the 
defence ; and Sayyid Murtaza, who was in command of all the sildMdrs made such efforts 
to ensure the success of the siege as caused him to be the recipient of renewed favours from 
the king, so that he was advanced to the position of Sar-i-Nauhat and subsequently 
to that of Amtr-iil-Umard. Since there was little love between Changiz ^An and Sayyid 
Murtaza, the latter’s good services bore little fruit in the former’s life-time, and the king, in 
deference to his minister’s prejudices, showed Sayyid Murtaza but little outward favour, 
but the day that Changiz ^an died, Sayyid Murtaza was made Sar-i-Nauhat, as will 
shortly be related. 


At this time, while the siege was in progress, news was received by the king that Ibrahim 
Qutb Shah’s army had attacked the troops of Abmadnagar on the borders of the Kandhar dis- 
trict, and that the royal troops, unable to withstand the invaders, had suffered a defeat The 
king was much annoyed by this news and ordered that the force which had been left to besiege 
Mahtir should hasten to the support of the defeated army, and, acting in concert with it, 
should resist the advance of Ibrahim Qutb Shah’s troops. 

At the same time Haidar Sultan who had been in command of the army of Kandhar was 
recalled to headquarters and Mirza Yadgar, the Sayyid, was appointed to the command of 
that army. The amXrs set out from M&hfir and joined the defeated army in Kandhar. At 
this time the army of Ibrahim Qutb Shah was encamped at the village of Tamrl and thedis 
tance between the armies was no more than two gdd.iss when the army of Golconda heard 

that the army of Kandhar had been reinforced, they marched from Tamri and did not halt 
until they reached Kaulas. 

188 Asad Hian, a Georgian, had formerly been in the service of GuiarAt cm ^ ^ 

Khan, son of H abashi KiiinJ Hian, commanded the artillery at the siege of Namala — F ii 267 

189 The gAu is an “ucient measure of distance, the lengths attributed to which vary’ vreatlv fUwd 

All aeems to use it for a distance of about four miles. ^ ^ 7- Sayyid 
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At this time orders reached them from Ibrahim Qutb Shah, directing them to leave 
Kaulas and join him for some other expedition, leaving a small force in Kaulas. The 
army of Kandhar, seizing this opportunity, marched on Kaul^ and reached 
it on Muharram 9.^^^ There they defeated the Qutb Shahi troops and plundered and 
wasted Kaulas and all the surrounding country and then returned to Kandhar. 

The king and his army remained in camp before Namala for nearly a year,^®‘ fighting 
daily and clearing the jungle and improving the approaches to the fortress. They levelled 
knolls and filled up the hollows and dragged the siege guns by means of elephants and bullocks 
close to the walls of the fortress. They so battered the walls with artillery that they breached 
them in many places, and ever and again a body of the defenders would sally forth and 
fight valiantly with the besiegers. 

While ail this fighting was in progress, Changiz ^1 an, mindful of the saying ‘‘War is 
fraud ”, bethought him of a device and caused Khvaja Muhammad Lari to write a letter to 
Tufal an representing himself to be a merchant with horses and merchandise for sale, and 
asking for admission to the fort. The wretched Tufal F^angave him the required pass and 
thus admitted the enemy into his house. Changiz Khan gave Khvaja Muhammad Lari a 
quantity of goods and supplied him with written assurances, sealed with the royal seal, 
for the n^Hkwdfis of the fort, promising them places, rewards and other marks of 
the royal favour if they would forsake Tufal ^an and transfer their allegiance 
to Murtaza Nizam Shah.^®^ 

The minister’s wise device succeeded where force of arms had failed, and the Khyaja, in 
the guise of a merchant, entered the fort. 

Outw ardly he was a merchant and behaved as such, but secretly he was engaged in seduc- 
ing the ndiks from their allegiance and by means of money, gifts, and promises of the royal 
favour succeeded in corrupting most of them and was enabled to inform Changiz Khan that 
he had won the ndiks over. Spies, how'ever, informed Tufal ^an of the pretended mer- 
chant’s actual employment, and Tuf imprisoned the Khyaja and arrested several 

of the ndikwans whom he distrusted. Some of the ndikwaris made their escape over the 
wall and joined the royal army, and these events caused the greatest confusion among the 
Beraris, and Tufal ^.in’s army was thoroughly disheartened. At the same time Asad 
Kl &n destroyed most of the bastions and the enceinte of the fort with his guns, 
and this added to the despair and perplexity of the garrison. They filled the breaches with 
straw, rubbish, skins and packsaddles, and resisted the besiegers feebly and confusedly, but 
fate laughed at their efforts. 

{To be continued.) 

190 May li, lo73 

191 Mmtaza Nizam Shah grew very weary of the eiege of Namala and, on hearing of the birth 
in Ahmadnagar, in a.h. 981 (a.d. 1573-74) of his son Husain, was on the point of raising the siege and 
returning to Ahmadnagar. His vile favourite, the boy Husain, afterwards entitled Sahib Hian, with 
whom he had recently become acquainted, urged him in the same direction. Changiz Hian’s stratagem 
came just in time to save the situation. 

192 Firishta says that a merchant named Af^5n,” that is to say, probably, an Afghan merchamt, 
arrived in Murtaza Nizam Shah’s camp at this time with horses and other merchandise fr^ Labor. He 
represented that he had brought these in fulfilment of an order from Tufal Mn and begged that he might 
be allowed to take theminto the fortress. Changiz I^an granted him the required permission on the con- 
dition that after disposing his merchandise he gave up trade and entered the service of Murtaz^ Niz^m 

Shah Recondition was accepted and the merchant entered the fort. With him Changiz a ^ sent an 
^ent, disguised as a merchant and well supplied with money wherewith to bribe Tufal Wian’s oflScors. 
This agent was probably ^v4ja Muhammad Lari. F. ii 267. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM OF SHIVAJI. 

By SXJRENDBANATH SEN, M.A. 

( Continued from p. 260. ) 

The Sabais was in charge of the accounts in general and the muster-roll in particular. 

The Karkhananis was mainly responsible for commissariat work. 

Kanujabta, of the year 1 of the coronation era, thus 
enumerates the official duties of these officers. 

The Sabnis should be in charge of the cash and treasury as well as the accounts. Below 
the seal on each order, the Karkhananis should put his sign of approval. The daily account 
of these two departments should be drawn up under the supervision of both; the cash should 
be indicated on the account by the Sabnis, and below the Havaldar's seal the Karkhananis 
should put his sign of approval. 

If any order is to be issued from the fort to the District (under its jurisdiction) it should 
be issued by the Sabnis. The Havaldar should put his seal (on it), and below the seal the 
Karkhananis should put his sign of approval. 

. The Muster-Roll of the men should be taken by the Sabnis. It should be verified by 
a clerk of the Karkhananis. In this manner was the work of the cash and the treasury 
departments allotted. 

If any order is made upon the district for either cash or clothes, it should be issued under 
the seal of the Sabnis, with the Karkhananis’ sign of approval. Besides this, all orders 
and requisitions should be made by the Karkhananis. Any tax (when necessary to meet 
the needs of the fort) should be levied by the Sabnis, and the Karkhananis should under the 
seal put his sign of approval. 

All accounts whether of his own or of the Karkhananis’ department should be explained 
by the Sabnis, whether to the He^valdar or to the District officer or to the central govern- 
ment. The Karkhananis should sit near the Sabnis but all interrogations about their accounts 
should be made to the Sabnis. 

All correspondence with the government or the District officers, or the sardars, or the 
Subhedars or other Killedars should be written by the Sabnis. The Sabnis should put his 
sign on them. After the Subhedars have sealed it, the Karkhananis should enter it into the 
daily ledger. He should not put his sign. But the letter should not be despatched without 
being recorded in the daily ledger. 

All inspection and estimate of revenue of the province (under the jurisdiction of the 
fort) should be made by the Sabnis. It (the estimate) should be entered into the accounts 
by the ICarkhananis. The Kowl and order about the revenue should be issued by the Sabnis. 
After the Havaldar has put his seal on the papers the Karkhananis should put his sign of 
approval. 

All accounts of income and expenditure, either in weight or in approximate value in the 
stores (of commodities), should be daily made by the Karkhananis. They should be explain- 
ed by the Karkhananis. After the Havaldar has put his seal (on the accounts) the Sabnis 
should put his sign of approval. The Karkhananis should write all orders of expenditure 
upon the granary. After the Havaldar has sealed (them) the Sabnis should put his sign 
of approval. 

The distribution of stores, whether according to weight or according to approximate 
value, should be made by the Karkhananis. The Sabnis’ Karkun should be present on the 
occasion for verification. 
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The daily account of the expenditure in kind should be written by the Karkhananis 
and after he has specified the total and the Havaldar has put his seal, the Sabnis should 
put his sign of approval. 

All orders for goods or commodities upon the province (under the jurisdiction of the 
fort) should be issued by the Karkhananis. The Sabnis should levy contribution (when 
necessary). He should put his sign of approval after the Havaldar has sealed the paper. 

The Karkhananis should take charge of female slaves, boy-servants, horses or cattle 
that may come. The Sabnis should put his sign of approval below the seal. If any loss 
occurs, the Karkhananis should write about it. The Sabnis should put his sign below 
the se^d. 

The Karkhananis should supervise the work when a building is constructed. The 
Sabnis should inspect the work. Cash and clothes should be distributed among the Kar- 
khanpanis’ men when occasion ?*rises. It should have the approval of the Karkhananis. 
The distribution of grain should be made by the Karkhananis with the approval of the 
Sabnis. * 


Treason still attempt 
eU. 


All accounts of the naval stores should be written by the Karkltananis* Karkuns. The 
work should be exacted by him under the supervision of the Sabnis.io^ 

Thus did the three officers co-operate and act as a check upon one another. Not a 
single fort of Shivaji could therefore be betrayed to his enemies. 
But all these precautions could not put an absolute check on treason 
and corruption. When Shivaji was absent in the camp of Jayasingh 
the entire charge of the fort of Hajgad had for the time being fallen on Keso Narayan Sabnis, 
as there was no Havaldar. Keso Narayan Sabnis, on thart occasion, misappropriated a 
large sum from public funds. In 1663 Shivaji had to postpone an expedition to Konkan 
as disq^uieting information of a rebellion came from Sinhagad. In a letter dated the 2nd 
of April 1663, Shivaji writes to Moro Trimal Peshwa and Abaji Sondev that he was thinking 
of marching against Xamdar Khan in Konkan. But news arrived from Sinhagad that 
some revolt had lately tp*ken place in the fort. He had therefore to give up his project of 
marching into Konkan at that time. The two officers, however, were requested to march 
at once to Sinhagad with their troops and militia and take charge of the fort. They were 
further required to find out the rebels and report their names to the kingd^^ 

Shivaji generally stored grain and provisions in large quantities in his forts, for con- 
sumption during a siege. Towards the close of his career (in the 
year 1671-72) he decided to have a reserve fund to meet the extra- 
ordinary needs of the forts while undergoing sieges, A paper under 
his seal drawn in the year Sanisanne, says that the Rajshri Saheb has decided to raise money 
from each Mahal in his province and Watan. This money should form a (reserve) fuiu), 
and should be spent only when war with the Mughals should commence, and the Mughals 
should lay siege to forts, and money should be urgently required but should not be available 
from any other source. Otherwise this money should not be spent for any other government 
w'ork. So has the Saheb decided and it has been settled that a sum of one lakh and twenty 
five thousand Hons should constitute the reserve fund (and should be raised from the following 
Mahals and personages at the following rate) : — 


Stores and reserve 
funds for forts. 


Kudal . . . , . . . . . . , . . . 20,000 

Kajapur . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 20,000 

Kolen . . . . . . 20,000 


109 Mawji and Parasnis — Sanada db Letters, pp. 130 — 132 . 
UO Raiwade, M. L Vol. VHI, p. 7. 


Ill Ibid, p 
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Dhabhcl 

Puna 

Nagogi Govind 
Jawli • . 

Kalyan 
Bhivandi 
Indapur 
Supa . . 

Krishna] i Bhaskar . 


15.000 

16.000 
10,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 


2,000 

5,000 


1,25,000 


It has been decided that the sum of one lakh and twenty-five thousand Hons (thus 

raised) should be set aside as a reserve fund.'^^ 

In the same year Shivaji granted a further sum of one lakh and seventy- five thousand 

^ , Hons for repairing his principal forts. He observes that the works 

Grant for repairs. x o r r 

men grew discontented as they did not get their wages in time. A 
considerable sum was on that account set aside for building and repair works alone 
The sum of a hundred and seventy- five thousand weiS thus allotted^^^; — 


Sinhagad 
Sindhudurg . . 

Vijayadurg . , 

Suvarnadurg . . 

Pratapgad 
Purandhar . . 

Eajgad 
Prachandgad 
Prasiddhagad 
Vishalgad 
Mahipatgad . . 

Sudhagad 

Lohagad 

Sabalgad 

Shrivardhangad and Manranjan 

Korigad 

Sarasgad 

Mahidhargad 

Manohargad . . 

Miscellaneous 


10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5.000 

3.000 

2.000 

2,000 

1,000 ' 

7,000 


1,VD,UUU 

What arms of defence were supplied to these forts, we do not know. Shivaji had an 
Arms of defence artillery department, and Orme^i' tells us that “ He had previously 
purchased eighty pieces of cannons, and lead, sufficient for all his 
match-locks from the French Hirector at Surat. ” We find mention of match-iock- 
mcn and archers in Sabhasad’s pages ; we have there an account of at least one 


112 Rajwade, M.LS , Vol. VIII, pp. 1647. 
lU Orme, p. 38» 


U3 Ibid., pp. 1849. 
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Remuneration 
the officers. 


o£ 


dashing sally by MurarBaji Prabhii, when Diler Khrn laid siege to Pnrandhar, but we 
never find the Marathas opening an artillery fire on the besieging enemy. Scott Waring 
says that (Shivaji's) artillery was very contemptible and he seems seldom to have used 
it but against the island of Giiigerali.’’^^^ But Shivaji’s soldiers, in common with theMuham* 
madans of the Deccan, hurled a curious, but none the less effective, missile against their 
enemy while labouring up the steep sides of their inaccessible strongholds. Fryer says: 
‘*on the tops of the mountains, several fortresses of Seva Gi’s, only defensible by nature, 
needing no other Artillery but stones, which they tumble down upon their foes, carrying 
as certain destruction as bullets where they alight. Huge pieces of stones were for this 
purpose heaped at convenient stations, and the Maratha soldiers rolled them down upon, 
their enemy below. This, however, could hardly check the progress of a determined foe 
and when this preliminary defence failed, the Marathas sallied out, and sword in hand 
rushed upon the besiegers. The Marathas, however, did not ahvays depend upon their 
valour, and gold was often: used with very good results, when steel failed. 

The Havaldar of a fort usually enjoyed a remuneration of 25 Hons a year. Nagojs 
Bhonsle was appointed Mudradhsiri of Fort Utlur inl680 on a salary 
of 150 Hons per year, out of which he had to pay 25 Hons to two 
servants attached to his office. Krishnaji Surevanshi was appointed, 
in the same year, Sarnobat of the abovementioned fort on an annual salary of 100 Hons. 
The Havaldar in charge of the buildings in the Fort, got the same pay as the Mudradhari 
and his Mazmudar was paid at the rate of 36 Hons per year. Four Tat Sarnobat s were sent 
by Shivaji to take charge of the ramparts of Kot Utlur and they were engaged on 4 Hons and 
SKaveripak Hons (12 in all) a year. Along with them had been despatched seven Bargirs 
on a yearly pay of 9 Hons (3 ordinary Hons and 6 Kaveri Pak) per head. In a document, 
dated the 26th July 1677, we find that Timaji Nara^^an, a clerk, was appointed as an 
extra hand for the office work in Fort Balgndanur on a monthly allowance of three 
Hons.ii^ Besides the usual remuneration, each officer received, according to his rank and 
the importance of his charge, an additional allowance for palanquin, torch bearers 
personal attendants, sunshades andpages.^i^ 

The Ranioshies and the Parwaris who kept watch, perhaps lived outside the ramparts 
and got very small remuneration. 

The Pe>shwa army consisted mainly of cavalry. The infantry was recruited mainly 
from Hindustan and made but a poor impression on an English sol- 
dier, Tone. Shivaji's military genius, however, had early perceived 
the necessity of light infantry and light cavalry in a guerilla war and 
hill campaign. His Mawles and Hetkarishare become famous in the military annals of 
India. Selected after personal examination by Shivaji himself, each man was trained into 
an excellent soldier, not by drilling on the parade ground, hut by the surer method of service 
in an actual war. ^‘Shivaji had no idea of allowing his soldiers’ swords to rust.” The 
result was that not only their weapons but the men who wielded them, also gained 
in efficiency. 
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Scott Waring, p. 102. 116 Fryer, p. 123. 

117 For original documents, see Rajwade, M.LS., V^ol. VIII, pp. 28-31. 

118 Chitnis, p. 80. 119 Manucci 
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Infantry officers. 


Shivaji’s infantry was carefully divided into legiments, divisions and brigades. The 
smallest unit consisted of 9 men and the officer commanding it was 
called the Naik. The Havaldar of the infantry had five such units 
under him. Over two or three Havaldars was placed a Jumladar. The officer 
commanding ten Jumlas was st\ led a Hazari, and the Sarnohat of the infantry had 
seven Hazaris under him. The Jumladar had an annual salary of one hundred 
Hons and his Sabnis got forty. The Hazari got five hundred Hons per year and his 
Sabnis, salary varied from one hundred to one hundred and twenty-five HonsJ-O Chitnis 
informs us that at the time of a marriage or any other ceremony of similar importance in 
his family, the officer could expect a requisite grant. 

The cavalry was divided into two classes, viz . , the Bargirs and the 8hiledars. The Bargirs 
were equipped with horse and arms by the state, w hile the Shiledar 
oftSrs ^ ® ^ ® ^ ^ y brought his own horse and sometimes came with a body of troopers 
armed and ccjuipped at his own expense. The Bargir belonged to 
the Paga proper while the Shiledar held a comparatively inferior position. ‘‘ The strength 
of the Paga/’ sa} s Sabhaf.ad, was rendered superior (to that of the Shiledar). The Shile- 
dars were placed under the jurisdicticn of the Paga. To none w as left independence enough 
for rebelling. To every horse in the Paga w^?s appointed a trooper (Bargir) ; over twenty- 
five such Bargir was appointed an expert Maratha Havaldar. 

Five Havals formed a Jumla. The Jun ladar had a salary of five hundred Hons and a 
palanquin; and his Mazumdarhad a salary of one hundred to one hundred and tw enty-five 
Hons. For every twenty-five hersts were appointed a water-carrier and a farrier. A Hazari 
w'as a commander of ten such Jumlas. To this office was attached a salary of one thou- 
sand Hons, a Mazumdar, a Maratha Karbhari and a Prabhu Kayastha Jamenis ; for them 
was allotted a sum of five hundred Hons. Salary and padancpiin w^ere given to each officer 
according to this scale. Accounts of income and expenditure were made up in the presence 
of all the four. Five such Hazaris were placed under a Panch Hazari. To him w as given 
a salary of two thousand Hons. A Mazumdar, a Karbhari, and a Jamenis w ere likew ise 
attached to his office. These Panch Hazaris were under the command of the Sarnobat. 
The administration of the Paga was of the same kind. Similarly the different brigadiers 
of the Shiledars also were placed under the command of the Sainobat.^-^ 

It maybe noticed here that Shivaji cnli^tted in his army not only Hindus but Muhamma- 
dans also. A body of ^even hiiiidi*ed Pat ha ns offered their service 
^ ^ ^ ^ “ to the Maratha King, and Shivaji enlisted them, it is said, in oppo- 
sition to the majority of his officers. Shixaji pointed out that a king 
was a king first and a Hindu or aMuhammadim afterwards, and was supported in his wise 
resolution by an old officer Gomaji Naik Pansambal.^^- 

Shivaji knew quite well that an army, however efficient, could not be expected to operate 
with success in an enemy country, unless served by an efficient 
Intelligence Department. Shivaji organised a body of excellent 
spies, the chief of whom was Bahirji Naik Jadhava. Shivaji was so 
well ser\^ed by these intelligence officers that he owed many of his most brilliant successes 
mainly to the information collected by them. On one cccasicn, Shivaji’s army was 
saved from utter destruction by Bahirji's knowledge of unfrequented hill tracks . ^23 


Intelligence Depart 
ment. 


120 Sabhasad, p. 30. 
122 /6»V, p. 93r 


121 Ibid., pp. 28-29. 

123 Grant Dug, pp. 181-182. 
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8hivaji cculd never expect to reach the numerical strength of his enmeies. ’ But he 
had detected the defects of the heavily armed Muhammadan soldiery 
and relied on speed for success against them. He, therefore, never 
alloved his soldiers to be encumbered with heavy arms or costly 
camp equipage. Dressed in tight fitting breeches, cotton jackets and turbans, 124 armed 
mainly with swords both long and short, spears and lances, bows and arrows and breech- 
loading guns and match -locks, depending mainly on the spoils of war for their subsistence, 
Shivaji’s soldiers were ready to march at a moment’s notice. They were so quick both 
in mobilising and demobilising, that the enemies of Shivaji could hardly expect to get any 
information of his projects before their actual execution. 

Though the ordinCiry soldier was poorly dressed, Shivaji indulged in great expenditure 
in arming and equipping his body-guards. This regiment was 
o d y jj^to units of 20, 30, 40, 60 and 100 men. They were equip- 

ped at state expense and were given richly embroidered turbans 
and jackets of broad cloth, gold and silver earrings and wristlets. Their sword -sheaths, 
guns and spears had silver rings, and we can guess what a brilliant sight they offered when 
marching by the king's palanquin, 

Besides the regular forces, Shivaji could, in times of emergency, call up the feudal forces 
of the Maratha wTitandars. In a Kowdnama published in the Tritiya 
S?immelan Vritta of the Bharat Itihas Sansodhak Mandal, two 
w atandars, Mai Patil and Bagi Patil of Birvadi, offered to serve Shivaji when need arose, 
like the Mawle Deshmukhs, with ten of their attendants. For their subsistence the 


Shivaji 's 
guards. 


Feudal levies. 


watandars expected six Rukas or half cm anna per head per diem and they offered to 
serve in the army as long as the occasion demandedd-^ 

Unlike the la-ter Peshwas, Shivaji never depended much upon these feudal levies, nor 
did he prefer the mercenary Shiledars, who in certain respects resembled the con.dottieri 
of medieval Europe, to the Bargirs of Paga. It is quite possible that when his pow'cr was 
established, Shivaji no longer summoned those feudal forces. 

Shivaji paid his soldiers either in cash or by Varat on the District Governments. He 
was entirely opposed to pajmient by Jagir. But when any of his 
soldiers ha>ppened to be a cultivator as well, the rent payable by him 
v as deducted from his scalciry. But their pay was never allowed 
to fall in arrears as in the Peshwa days. As Shivaji w as strictly punctual in his payments, 
it Aya.s not necessary for him to offer very high wages. ‘Tor the low er officers and men the 
pay varied from Ps. 9 to 3 for the iniantry, and Rs, 20 to 6 in the cavalry, according to the 
higher or low er rank of the soldier or trooper.’ '^27 Officers and privates of Shivaji's army 
were liberally rew^arded for distinguished service in war. Wounded soldiers got a- special 
allowTuice according to the nature of their w oiinds. Widow s and orphans of soldiers who 
fell in active service were liber?dly pensioned by the state, and the latter, if major, were 
enlisted in the royal army. In any case they could ex^^ect to enter Shivaji's army whenever 
they attained majority; in the meantime they w ere sure of a suitable maintenance. i ^ s Sabha - 
sa.d describes how* Hhivaji assembled all his soldiers, after the destruction of Afzal’s Pirmy 
p.nd rew'Pirded them in the usual maimer. ’* The sons of the comb<atpmts who had fallen 


124 Grant Buff, pp. 181-182. 125 Sabhasad, p. 58. 
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1*7 Ranade, BM.P., p. 123. 128 Sabhasad, p. 26. 
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in the action were taken into his service. He directed that the widows of those who had no 
son should he maintained by (a pension of) half their (husbands) pay. The wounded were 
given rewards of two hundred, one hundred, twenty-five or fifty Hons per man, according 
to the nature of their wounds. Warriors of renown and commanders of brigades were given 
horses and elephants in reward. Some were sumptuously rewarded with (ornaments 
like) bracelets, necklaces, crests, medallions, earrings and crests of pearls. Such were 
the presents conferred on men. Some were rewarded with grants of Mokasa in villages^ ’‘^29 
This practice of rewarding soldiers for meritorious service, and maintaining their widows 
and orphans by adequate pensions was continued throughout the Peshwa period. 

The Maratha Camp during the Peshwa period presented a disreputable spectacle. 

The Maratha Camp ' Camp, ^ says Elphinstone, ‘'presents to a European the idea of 
P^riol a*nd SWvaji’s teutsin the trimmest order. To a Maratha it pre- 

regulationa. sents an assemblage of every sort of covering of every shape and 

colour, spi'ea Jin j for miles in all directions, over hill and dale, mixed up with tents, flags, trees 
and buildings. In Jonse's " History " inarch means one or more columns of troops and 
ordnance moving along roads, perhaps between two hedges ; in the Maratha history, horse, 
foot and dragoons inundating the face of the earth for many miles on every side, here and 
there a few horse with a flag and a drum, mixed with a loose and straggling mass of camels, 
elephants, bullocks, nautch girls, fakeers, and buffoons ; troops and followers, lancemen 
and match- lockmeu, hunyans and mootsuddies."i"0 Broughton gives a no less grue- 
some picture of Siudhia’s camp. Wine was publicly .sold and public women accompanied 
the army to the prejudice of discipline and order.' This was unthinkable in Shivaji's time. 
Xo one was allowed to keep in the camp a female slave or a dancing girl, and violation of 
this rule was punished with death. Shivaji, a lover of discipline, and method had drawn up 
for his army a set of wise regulations. These have been summed up by Sabhasad in the 
following manner ; — 

'The army should come to canto ummt in the home dominions during the rainy season. 
There should be kept stored graius, fo ider, medicines, houses for men, and stables for horses, 
thatched with grass. As soon as the Dasara is over, the army should march out of their 
cpiarters. At the time of their departure, an inventory should he made, of the belongings 
of all the men, great or small, in the army, and they should start on the expedition. 

For eight months the forces should subsist (on their spoils) in the foreign territories. Thev 
should levy contributions. There should-he no women, female slaves, or dancing girls in 
the army. He who keeps them should he beheaded. In enemy territories, women and 
children should not be captured. Males, if found, should he captured. Cows should not 
be taken. Bullocks should he requisitioned for transport purpose only. Brahmans should 
not he molested. Where contributions have been laid, a Brahman should not he taken as a 
surety. Xo one should commit adultery. ( .) For eight months, they 
hould be on expedition on foreign countries. On the way back to the barracks in the 

mouth of \aisakh, the whole army should Ite searched at the frontier of the home domi- 
nions. The former inventory of their belongings should be produced. MTiatever may 
be in excess, should be valued and deducted from the soldiers* sa lary. Things of very great 

^ aTJST'ff ■5rr?ff ^ ^ ^ TTfr ■ 

Cm frfr Crt hc . 

IW Elpliiiistoae to Grant DuH quoted in Colebrook’s Life (if Elphinstone, \^ol. II, p. 137. 

*•1 Broughton’s LcUers written in a M'lhratta C 
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value, if any, should be sent to the royal treasury. If any one secretly kept anything, and 
the Sardar came to know (of it), the Sarclar should punish him. After the return of the 
army to their camp, an account should be made, and all the Sarders should come to see the 
Raja, with gold, silver, jewels, clothes, and other commodities. There all the accounts should 
be explained and the things should be delivered to His Majesty. If any surplus should be 
found due to the contingents, it should be asked for in cash from His Majesty. Then they 
should return to the barracks. Saranjam should be given to the men who had worked 
hard in the late campaign. If any one had been guilty of violating the rules or of cowardice, 
an enquiry should be made and the truth ascertained with the consent of many, and (the 
offender) should be x)unished with dismissal. Investigation should ,be quickly made. 
For four months they should remain in the barracks, and on the Dasara day, they should wait 
on the Raja. (Then) they should march out to the country, selected for the expedition, by 
the order of the Raja. Sqch were the rules of the army.^32 

These regulations were not designed merely to figure in the statute book but were strict- 
ly enforced. While passing through the kingdom of Golconda, on his 
stn cHy^ enforce Tanjore, Shivaji ordered his soldiers not to harass the 
pcojjle in anyway; whatever they wanted was obtained hy peace- 
ful purchase, and any breach of law was severely punished. Sabhasad tells us that Shivaji 
on this occasion made examples of a few offenders to intimidate others, and his severity 
had the desired effect. But the spirit of the times was not favourable to strict discipline, 
and although Shivaji 's spies seldom failed to bring to his notice all cases of violence and 
fraud, yet it was impossible for him to put a stop to military excesses. 

Bhate Sijjangad va Samartha Ramdas— ^ 

^ ^7 ^r^- 

In a letter dated the 8th September 1671 we read how aMaratha soldier had attacked 
the Sabnis of his regiment with a naked sword, On the 23rd July of the next year 
Shivaji wrote to Dattaji Pant Waknvais that the soldiers gave trouble to the pilgrims of 
the Clfajdical fair. At Chaphal lived Ramdas, Shivaji's spiritual guide. He was revered 
throughout Maharashtra as a great saint and an incarnation of the monkey-god Maruti. If 
soldiers did not behave properly in the precincts of Ramdas temple, we may easily imagine 
to what extremes their insolence carried them at safer places. Shivaji however could not 
achieve the impossible. His countrymen had before them the example of the Bijapur 
army where di&cix)lino v as conspicuous by its absence. Shivaji placed before them a high 
ideal, but an ideal cannot always be forced on an unwilling people at the point of the sAvord. 
None the less the great Maratha leader never failed to harangue his soldiers about their 
duties and responsibilities. 

In the year 1076 he came to learn that the regiment encamiAed at Uhiplun had given 
great trouble to the people of the neighbourhood. The troops were short of provision, and 
took by force what they wamted. Shivaji therefore issued a circular to the jumladars, 
Havaldars and Karkuns of the army, reminding them that it was their duty to store 
Sabhasad, pp. 

133 He had numberless informers about liis troops ; so that if they kept back any money or goods 
from account, he forced them to give them up — Scott, of the Deccan, Vol, 11, p. 65. 

13* Rajwade, jSIJ.S,, Vol. VIII, p. 20. 
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sufficient provision in time. “ If grain, bread, grass and vegetables are forcibly taken 
away from the peasant, they will desert the locality. Some of them Mill die of starva- 
tion and your presence will be more unwelcome than that of the Mughals.’’ *‘Donot 
give the Rayat the least trouble,” continues Shivaji, “ you hp-ve no need to stray out of your 
camping places. Money has been given to you from the Government treasury. What- 
ever any soldier may want, either grain, or vegetables or fodder for the animals, should 
be purchased from the market. Violence should not be offered to any one on any ac- 
count.” This remarkable documen* illustrates Shivaji’ s anxiety for the welfare of his people 
and the good name of his soldiers. The last portion of the letter shows how the minutest 
details of army administration did not escape his notice. He admonishes his officers to tak 
special precaution against fire. Soldiers w ere not to smoke or cook near haystackse 
and lamps were to be put out before the men went to bed, lest mice should drag away 
the burning wicks and set fire to the stacks. “ If the haystacks are burnt, the neces- 
sary hay cannot be procured even if the Kunbies are decapitated and the Karkuns 
harassed. The horses will die of hunger and the cavalry will be ruined. '‘^35 ghivaji 
knew everything' about his army, its needs and requirements. He was anxious to secure 
the welfare of his people and he tried his best to protect them from the violence of his 
soldiers. We should judge him by w hat he attempted and not by w^hat he achieved, 
although his achievements w^ere by no means small. 

(To be continued.) 

THE HISTORY OF THE NtzAM SHAhI KINGS OF Ah1L\DNAGAR. 

By LIEUT.-COLONEL T. W. HAIG, C.S.I., C.M.G , C.B.E. 

( Continued from 268.) 

LXXXI. — An account of the fall of Xaen-Ila, after one year's siege and of the 

CAPTURE OF TUFaL KhIN, AFTER HE HAD FLED IN FEAR OF HIS LIFE. 

When the king was informed, on the 29th of Zi l-Hijjah. a. h. 981 (April 22, a. d. 1574) 
that the very foundation of the fortress of Narnaia had been destroyed by the artillery 
under the direction of Asad ^an, he ordered that the army should, early in the molth of 
Muharram. a. h. 982 (April, a. d. 1574), storm the fort simultaneously on all sides. The 
army obeyed this order with the greatest alacrity and attacked the fort with great valour and 
determinat'on. The garrison, seeing themselves thus attacked on all sides, utterly lost heart 
and gave up the fight, but Tufal ^lan rallied them with the hope of rich rewards in the event 
of success and once more led them to the defences, fighting himself in the ranks. They fol- 
lowed liim and poured a hot fire of musketry and showers of stones on the attacking force. 
The Nizam Shahi troops, however, pressed on and drove the enemy from the first or outer gate 
of the fort and occupitd the gate. Thence they attarked the second gate, which they took, 
and in this manner tht v pressed on until they had captured three or four gates one 
wdthin the other, and thus arrived at the inmost gale, in the wail of the fort itself. They 
attacked this vigorously, while Tufa! j^an in perse n defended it. Suddenly the shouts of a 
body of the victorious army who had entered the fort by one of the breaches, were heard 
wdthin the fort. Tufal An now gave up all for lost and, leaving all his goods and wealth, 
fled, and left the fort by another gate, on the Burhanpur road. The victors now entered 
the fort and slew larg(‘ numbers of the defenders. Those who were net at once slain 


135 Kajwade, M.LS., Vol. Vlil, pp. 23-25. 
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threw down their arms and begged for mercy. The king graciously spared the lives of this 
remnant, but all their goods and their cattle became the spoil of the victorious army. The 
king then tinned his attention to the dwellers in that fort and encouraged them to hope for his 
favour. 

The revenue officers then made search for Tufal ^an’s treasures. The cash, the jewels, 
the rich stuffs, the merchandise, the horses and the elephants which had belonged to Tufal 
Kban as Governor of Berar became the property of Murtaza Nizam Shah, and all that had 
belonged to his army and to the inhabitants of the forts was distributed among the 
victorious army. The king then ordered a force of picked men, under Sayyid Husain 
Jarjani, the Sar-iSauhat of Changiz ^an, to pursue the wretched Tufal Kban lest he should 
effect his escape. After great exertions they found the wretch in one of the villages of Berar 
and seized him, and brought him in a litter to the king. Sayyid Husain was received with 
much honour and the title of Tufal Klan was bestowed upon him. 

The same day orders were issued that the amirs and troops in Kandliar should march 
to the assistance of ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah. These orders w'ere carried out and this army advanced as 
far as Udgir. But now ^vaja Ziya-ud-din Muhammad, entitled Aznin ^&n, envoy to 
BijapQr, who had, by command of Murtaza Nizam Shah come to the royal court and was 
now returning to Bijaphr, met this army at Udgir and conveyed to them the royal 
command that they should await the return of the army from Berar. The amirs and the 
troops therefore halted at Udgir and awaited the return of the king with his army. 

When Sharashir-ul-Mulk, the son of Tufal Khan, and the garrison of Gawil heard of the 
fall of Namala and the imprisonment of Tufdl Kj an. th< y were overcome w ith dread and sent 
a messenger to the king to ask that their lives might be spared. The royal army then took 
possession of Gawil, and Changiz K|an, by the royal command seized Shamshir-ul-Mulk 
and his officers, w hile the civil officers made out schedules of all the Tmad Shahi and theTufkl 
Khani treasure in CJawil, a schedule of which the .schedule of Qarun's treasure might well 
have been a rough draft, and submitted it to the king. The governors of provinces and 
the eommandants of other forts and posts in the kingdom of Berar Iiua ing heard of the cap- 
ture and the disgrace of Tufal Khan, came to the court of the king of the Dakan with swords 
and ,^rouds hung round their necks and gave up the keys of their forts and of their treasure 
chests. They then submitted themselves entirely to the Nizam Shahi kingdom. 

‘Ali ‘Adil Shah w as by no means pleased with the eonc^uest of Berar. the capture of its fort- 
resses and the imprisonment of Tufal Kban and his sons by Muitaza Nizam Shah and heard 
the news with much perturbation and dissatisfaction, and Kbvaja Ziya-ud-din Mubanimad 
Amir Khan, the Abmadnagar envoy at the court of Bijapur.was at the instigation of Mustafa 
Khan, and of the friends of his own brother, I'tibar Khan, who was the envoy from ^japhr 
to the court of Abmadnagar, put to death. The circumstances of this affair are as follows: 
Although ‘ Ali ‘Adil Shah, urged thereto by the necessities of the time, had consented to the 
conquest of Berar by Abmadnagar and had even detached two or three officers of rank 
with a force of several thousand horse, in order that they might, as has been mentioned, 
assist in the operations to be undertaken, he w'as yet most unwilling to allow the kingdom of 
Abmadnagar to grow more powerful, and had told I tibar KVan, who was his envoy at the 
court of Abmadnagar, that whenever it appeared that Tufal ^an was reduced to 
extremities and that the army of Abmadnagar was about to conquer Berar, he was to report 
the state of affairs to Bijapur at once. I’tibar Khan not only failed to carry out this order, 
but sent to his master dispatches in accordance with the interest of Abmadnagar and thus 
played him false until the conquest of Berar was a fait accowp/f. Although Amin Kban had 
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made great efforts to secure the freedom of Mustafa Khan and had succeeded so well that he 
had not only obtained his release from the fort of Panala, but had caused him to be promoted 
to the office of vakil and ptsJivd. Mustafa ^an, forgetting the maxim that ‘ for favour nothing 
should be returned but favour, ’ persuaded ‘Alx ‘Adil Shah that I’tibar^an’s negligence and 
disobedience were due to the instigation of his brother, Amin Kh an, and so enraged him 
that he ordered the execution of Amin Khan. Mustafa Oan at length received the 
punishment due to his misdeeds, and was slain, in his eightieth year, by a man named 
Amin KhAn.^^^ 

After the conquest of Berar, Murtaz A Nizam Shah apportioned its towns and parganas 
in jdgtr to the great amirs who had signalised themselves by bravery in the campaign, such 
as Jamshid 5^an, Khuduvand ^an, Rustam Khan, Chandha ^an, Bahi Man* Marza Quli 
Khan, Shir Man Barraqi, Maqsud Aqa and others, appointing Maftat Man Kashi 
commander in chief ov^er them. Bahram Man Gilani, was appointed commandant of 
Gawil and Sayyid ‘Ali Zahir-ul-Mulk, commandant of Narnala. 

The king with his army then set forth to conquer the kingdom of Bidar. 

When Ibrahim Qutb Shah heard of the conquest of Berar and of the advance of the 
army of Ahmadnagar towards Bidar, he was much alarmed and considered within himself 
that after the complete subjugation of the kingdom of Berar with its twenty thousand fine 
cavalry and its numerous and strong forts both in the plains and in the hills, the capture of 
the fortress of Bidar, in spite of its reputation for strength, would seem to be a small matter 
to the army of Ahmadnagar, and that the army might, after its capture, march on Telin- 
gana (which God, he prayed, forbid !) when it would be extremely difficult for him to 
withstand them. He therefore openly courted the friendship of Murtaza Nizam Shah, and 
sent the Sayyid, Mir Zainal, to the royal camp to conclude a treaty of peace. He secretly, 
however, sent a message to Ml ran Muhammad Shah, Sultan of Mandesh, saying that 
although Murtaza Nizam Shah had, after putting forth great efforts, possessed himself 
of Berar, yet the hearts of the subjects and zamtnddrs of that country could not already be 
thoroughly reconciled to the dominion of Ahmadnagar, and that Murtaza Nizam Shah 
had now marched towards Bidar and had left the vast kingdom of Berar without a 
responsible ruler. He proposed therefore, that Miran Muhammad Shah should invade 
Berar and with his help, conquer it without difficulty, when he w'ould gladly hand over 
the country to him. 

Mir Zainal arrived at the royal camp, and Changiz Man, in order not to offend *Ali ‘Adil 
Shah, had him lodged privately in Jamshid Man’s quarters, and introduced him secretly to 
the king. His requests were granted and he received permission to depart after having 
successfully carried out his mission. 

When the royal army reached M ‘hur the king heard that disturbances had broken out 
in Berar, and that Mirza Quli Man had risen in rebellion and had, at the head of a band of 
ruffians, slain Matt at Man. It seems that Mirza Quli Man and his gang had gone to the 
quarters of Mattat Man at midday, the time when everybody takes a siesta, had slain the 

l93 Sh&h Abu-l-Hasan had been dismissed in 1573 from the post of vaJctl and ptshvd of the Bijapup 
state, having been held responsible for the bursting of a big gun at the siege of Torkul, and the Sayyid, 
Mustafa Kh^ Ardistani had been appointed in his place. Mu tafa Kian was eventually strangled by one 
Muhammad Amin acting under the orders of Kishvar his offence being that many of the officers of 

the army wished to replace him in the position of vakil and piskvd at a crii’S in the affairs of Bq&pur 

F' ii. 80, 96. 
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doorkeeper who opposed their entrance and had then entered and slain Khattat Khan 
himself. Mirza Quli ^an then made off towards Burhanpur and before the rest of the amirs 
had heard what had happened, or could start in pursuit, Banu ^an, with a force of valiant 
men had started in pursuit of him and had overtaken him and attacked him. The fight was 
long and fierce, but at last, by God’s blessing, the rebels were defeated, and many were slain. 
Mirza Quli ^.an and a few of his companion fled and with much difficulty, and after suffer- 
ing many hardships, succeeded in making their escape. 

The king, with a view to quieting these disturbances, appointed Khurshid Khan, the 
Sar4-naubaty commander-in-chief of Bcrar, and proceeded on his way without a halt until 
he reached Udgir. Here the amirs who were encamped at this place and were awaiting the 
arrival of the royal army, were admitted to the presence and received marks of the royal 
favour. Here also Changiz ^an, the vakil and jAshva, fell seriously ill, and, as the rainy 
season was now approaching, the royal army encamped at Udgir for some time. 

While the army was encamped at Udgir, Ibrahim Qutb Shah sent Sayyid 
Shah Mir Tabatiba,'^^ one of the most learned and eloquent men of the age, to the royal 
court in order that he might obtain the confirmation of the treaties of peace and alliance 
existing between the two kingdoms, and obtain fresh treaties to the advantage of both parties. 

When the king heard of the arrival of Shah Mir he ordered that the envoy should be 
accommodated just without the camp, and await orders. After this the king went out 
hunting with Changiz Khan and others of the chief amirs, such as the Khanzaman, 
Jamshid ^an, Khudavand Khan and Bahri ^an seated on the chita carts, and as he 
came forth from the camp, Mir Shah Mir appeared before him, paid his respects, and delivered 
the message with which he was charged. The Mir, having received a favourable answer, 
then returned to his master. 

It was now that the king heard that Mirza Quli one of the bravest officers of the army, 
having rebelled, and having at midday, which is the time when all take rest, attacked Khattat 
khan’s quarters with a gang of ruffians, slaying the doorkeeper who opposed his entrance, and 
afterwards slaying Khattat Kh m himself, had come forth and opposed Banu Khan, who, 
with a body of valiant men, had come to attack him. A sharp fight took place in the streets 
and bazars and the rebels were driven forth into the open plain and were at length defeated, 
some being slain, and the rest taking flight, Miran Muhammad Shah, who had been led 
astray by Ibrahim Qutb Shah, and had also received help from ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah, was now blind- 
ed to his true interests by his desire to possess Berar and was minded, in accordance with the 
dictates of his own evil fortune, to violate his treaties with Murtaza Nizam Shah, to his own 
ruin and destruction, as will afterguards appear. 

Miran Muhammad Shah having thus cast covetous eyes on Berar, sent Zain-ud-din, his 
commander-in-chief, with a large army, into that country with orders to expel the Niz^m 
Shcxhi army and annex the country to Khandesh. Zain-ud-din, with an arm^^ of nearly 20,000 
horse, invaded Berar and stretched forth his hands to vex the Nizam Shahi officers 
there. The amirs of Berar, when they heard of the approach of the large army of Burhanpui, 
all left their outlying patganas and assembled at Elichpur in order that they might, after 
taking counsel with ^urshid ^an, the commander-in-chief, offer a united resistance to 
invaders. The only exception was Chaghatili Khan who, standing fast in h is own country, 
as soon as there was any cause for anxiety, sacrificed his own jdgtr. 
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Firishta styles this envoy Sh^ Mirza Isfahani, ii. 269, 270, 337. 

According to Firishta (ii, 268), Muhammad Sh&h Faruqi II did not openly announce hig 

ostensibly in support of a foster-brother of Burhan ‘taad 
Shah, whom he represented to be his real brother— F ii, 268. 
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After the amtrs had assembled in Elichpur, ^urshid 51^ an, finding himself unable to 
withstand the numerous army of Burhanpur, withdrew to GawiI and was besieged in that 
fortress. The amtrs and chief officers perforce withdrew from the neighbourhood of Gawil 
and marched against a corps of the army of Burhanpur which was besieging Narnala. The 
two armies met before Narnala and a fierce battle ensued in which the amtrs of Berar, who 
were under no responsible commander dn-chief, were defeated and lost all their baggage. 
They then retreated with a view to joining the royal army, but were pursued by the army 
of Mi ran Muhammad Shah, which came up with them on the banks of the Parandi river and 
again attacked them with great determination. The army of Ahmadnagar, though it fought 
with great bravery and several times repulsed the enemy, was unable, without a responsible 
head as it was, to withstand successfully a force which so largely outnumbered it, and the 
army of Miran Muhammad Shah was at length victorious. Maqsud Aqa, the Sar-i-nauhat, 
and most of the usually victorious army, were so overcome with panic and confusion, that 
they were drowned in the river, and the few who escaped and with great difficulty, reached 
the opposite bank, made their way to the royal camp in Udgir. 

The king, on hearing of Miran Muhammad Shah’s action, regarded the reconquest and 
pacification of Berar as more important than any other business which w^as before him and at 
once marched towards Berar. He placed all the Foreign troops, with several of the amtrs, 
in the advanced guard under the command of Sayyid Murta^.a and followed this force towards 
Berar with the main body of the army, marching with great speed until he entered Berar. 

Sayyid Murtaza, with the force under his command, reached the town of Balapur one 
morning and encamped there. When Sayyid Zain-ud-din heard of the arrival of the royal 
army in Berar, he became alarmed and, realizing that it would be folly on his part to remain 
in Berar, he set out for K^handesh.^^^ 

On the following day at sunrise the main body of the royal army arrived at Balapur, and 
Sayyid Murtaza, with the advanced guard, set out in pursuit of the enemy who, in their 
terror, fled in all haste to Burhanpflr, halting nowhere by the way. When the king heard 
of the flight of the enemy, he thought it well that there should be no delay in the matter of 
taking vengeance on the forsworn Miran Muhammad Shah, and marched, w'ithout halting, to 
the banks of the Tapti. 

When Miran Muhammad Shah heard of the approach of Murtaza Nizam Shah he would 
tarry no longer at Burhanpur but, setting his country and his goods, his crown and his 
throne, against his life, he fled with a few of his most intimate courtiers and took refuge in the 
fortress of Asir. The royal army then crossed the river and entered Burhanpur, which was 
a very paradise wuth its houris and its mansions, and sacked and burned the city. The king 
remained for days in the city, enjoying himself, wffiile his army plundered rich and poor, and 
took possession of the crown and throne of Miran Muhammad Shah, and of the 
goods of his army, and also of all hoards and treasures, whether open or concealed. All collec- 
ted taxes were given to the army. The army received so much gold, jew^els, precious stuffs, 
valuable merchandise, so many horses and elephants, and all manner of goods, that 
they could not gather and transport them. Among the plunder was a vast pit full of grain 
from which the whole of the royal elephants and horses were fed, while such large quantities 
were given to the amtrs for the use of their horses and troops that they were enabled, after 
satisfying all wants, to sell much of it; and the supply was not even then exhausted. The 
rest of the plunder was on the same scale. 

.m According to Firiehta, the army of Ahmadnagar marched by way of Rohankhed. Muhammad 
Sh^h Faruqi II had not himself invaded Berar, but was halting on the frontier, awaiting events. On the 
approach of the army of Ahmadnagar he fled to Asirgarh — F. ii. 269. 
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After the sacking of the city of Burhanpnr the royal army marched from the city to be- 
siege A.sirgarh,^®^ Changiz l^an being in command of the advanced guard. When Miran 
Muhammad Shah heard of the approach of the army of Abmadnagar, he sent Sayyid Zain*ud- 
din, who was vaJcU of the kingdom of Khandesh, with a large army and several elephants, to 
oppose its advance, and the army of Miran Muhammad Shah and the advanced guard of the 
army of Ahmadnagar met between Burhanpur and Asir. A fierce battle ensued in which the 
advantage lay at first with the army of Burhanpur, and the advanced guard of the royal army 
was on the point of suffering a defeat. As soon as the king heard of the insolent persistence 
of the enemy, his wrath burst into flame, and calling for his horse he mounted it and dashed 
off towards the field without taking time even to arm himself properly. The amirs ^ who 
were in attendance on him, tried to dissuade him from going personally into the fight, saying 
that that was the business of themselves and of the troops under them. With some difficulty 
they prevailed on him to stay where he was and send a force to the aid of the advanced guard. 
At that moment news was received that Changiz J^an had attacked the enemy with great 
dash and determination, and had defeated and dispersed them, slaying many and taking 
many prisoners, and capturing also several elephants. The king was much rejoiced by 
this news and pressed on with the main body of the army towards Asir. The army of Miran 
Muhammad Shah, which was encamped around the fortress, was smitten with terror and 
fled, leaving the whole of their camp equippage, baggage, goods, and chattels in the hands 
of the victors. The royal army pursued them to the borders of the dominions of the emperor 
Akbar, slaying all whom they overtook. Much spoil fell into their hands and they laid 
waste the whole country about Asir and Burhanpur. 

When the royal pavilion was set up over against the fortress of Asir, commands were 
issued that the siege should be begun, and the army surrounded the fortress. 

The fortress of Asir is situated on a very lofty hill and is so strong that it has baffled the 
attempts of many to take it. The rock on which the fort is built is so high and smooth, and 
has been so scarped that the ascent of it is impossible, and the fort can be approached only 
by a very rough and difficult road cut in the rock, while its walls and bastions are beyond 
the reach of artillery. From the day of its foundation to this time it had never been 
captured and had never been surrendered. 

The royal army, having now surrounded the fortress, closed all roads of ingress and 
egress to the besieged. Miran Muhammad Shah, who had been induced by Ibrahim Qutb 
Shah to break his faith, now saw that his conduct would have no other restdt than the ruin 
of his country and the dispersal of his subjects, and therefore set himself to beseech the 
king for pardon and forgiveness. He sent the KhanWianan, who had formerly been a 
servant of the court of Ahmadnagar and whose great power as vakU of that kingdom 
has already been mentioned, as an envoy to the court of Murtaza Nizam Shah to 
pray for pardon for his faults and transgressions and to promise payment of nine lakhs of 
Muzaffari rupees as na'l-bdhd to be paid whenever the royal army should retire from 
before Asir and arrive at Burhanpur. Changiz ^an and the rest of the amirs and 

19' Fiiiahta’s veraion of this event is as follows : — Changiz Khan, who had heard much of the fortress 
of Asirgarh, was desirous of inspecting it and, with the permission of MurtazS. Nizam Sh^, set out to do so 
with an escort of 2,000 horse. Muhammad Shah Faruqi sent against him a force of seven or eight thousand 
horse, and ordered the amirs who accompanied it to surround Changiz Khan^s force and put him to death 
— F. ii. 269. 

198 Na^Ubahd is money paid to an invading army to induce it to abstain from plunder and devas. 
tation. Firishta says that the indemnity amounted to 1,000,000 Muzaffarls, viz : — 600,000 to Murtaz 
Shah himself and 400,000 to Changiz |^an — F. ii. 269. 
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great officers of state then appeared before the king and interceded for Miran Muhanimad 
Shah and the king graciously accepted their advice and pardoned him, and the army 
moved from before Asir and set out on its return journey. When the army had crossed the 
river of Burhanpur (the Tapti) and encamped on the southern bank of the river, Miran 
Muhammad Shah kept his promise and sent the stipulated sum to the royal treasury. 
The promise had been to pay eight lahhs of Muzaffart rupees to the royal treasury and 
one lakh to Changiz ^an. WTien the money came Changiz ^an refused to accept his 
share, but at length, in accordance with the royal command, he accepted it and distributed 
it among the troops. Then the royal army marched from the bank of the river and 
encamped at the town of Balapur. Here Sayyid Shah arrived as an envoy from 

Ibrahim Qutb Shah with royal and costly gifts and having been admitted to an audience 
by^ means of Changiz ^^n and other amirs, he undertook in his master’s name that whenever 
the army should march against Ali Adil Shah, 20,000 huns should be paid to them at each 
stage by the Sultan of Golconda. The chief men of Vija 3 "anagar also promised that they 
would contribute seven lakhs of hiins to the ro^^al army as nd'l’bahd. 

(To he continued. ) 


FOLK-TALES OF THE CAR NICOBARESE. 

Collected by THE REV. G. WHITEHEAD. 

( Continued from p. 253. ) 

XIV .^THE STORY OF OT-NYA-HUM KU. 

Once upon a time there was a man called Ot-nj^a-hum-ku. He was a wonderful 
magician (to-mi-luo-nc). He knew all the thoughts of other people ; and when he went 
out in the rain he did not get wet. 

Once he was sent by his wife to cut down and bring home some pandanus (or bread-fruit), 
whilst she got the necessary firewood and water ready for cooking the same. 

The man went off into the jungle to cut down the pandanus fruit. He climbed the tree, 
and chopped, and chopped, and chopped. But he could not manage it ; for though he 
chopped the branch right through, the fruit did not fall, but the branch was joined on again 
as before. He kept at it all da\^ but had to go home in the afternoon empty-handed, with- 
out his load of pandanus fruit. 

His wife was ver^^ angry with him when he got home, because she felt she had been made 
ridiculous by gathering and chopping firewood and drawing water, when there was nothing 
to cook. She was also tired with having had to wait for him so long. 

So, after some altercation, his wife herself went along with him that very evening ; and 
both of them started out for the garden to cut down and bring home the pandanus fruit. 
The man went up into the tree this lime to show his wife how things stood. He severed 
the branch of the pandanus at one blow of his dah (or chopper); but it became glued on again 

When his wife saw what happened, she said : ‘ Certainly this man is indeed a magician 1'* 

So the woman herself then went up into the tree, and chopped down their load of panda- 
nus. They then went back, put the pot on the fire, and cooked the chopped-up pandanus 
in it. 

19& Shah Mirza lefahaiii. This appears to have been his second mission to the court of Ahmad- 
nagar--F.ii. 269, 270, 337. 
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Another time there was a wild-pig hunt, and many were following the baying of their 
hounds. Now Ot-nya-hum-ku happened to be the only man who had a dah with him (the 
others having taken spears or bows and arrows). So it fell to him to clear the way where 
the jungle was dense and difficult. But no sooner had he chopped through a bough and 
passed on, than the lopped-off bough joined itself on again to the tree. So the others could 
not get along ; there was no way for them to go ; whilst he got on a long way ahead. After 
a bit, the others gave it up and went home ; and he was left alone to get all the profits of 
their chase. 

After a while, he got ill and died ; and his body was himg up in a tree ; but after some 
days he came to life again. '^2 

Again, in his old age, he died ; but before his death he said to those around him, “ When 
I am dead this time, bury me ; but I shall only remain dead three days. So look out for 
the hole down through the ground to where I lie, and dig me up. K you do so, I shall live 
on ; but if you do not hearken to what I say, I shall die outright and return no more.’’ 

But the people were unwilling to dig him up, for they were overpowered by the stench ; 
so the magician at last died outright. 

XV.— THE WICKED SABBATH- BREAKER. 

( Literally, “ The man who was disobedient on the day of resf\) 

There was once a man who paid no attention to the restrictions of the rest-days 
but went into the jungle on “ a rest-day.” 

The whole night long people had been making “devil-scarers.” They had also been 
singing the ma^a-fai songs and dancing the ma-a-fai dances,^* and spearing “devils.” 
Then, in the morning of the following day, the evil spirits which had been caught by the 
witch-doctors {to-mi-Iuo-m') were sent away over the waters on a raft; and the people 
“ rested ” the whole day. 

Now this man had some plantains in his garden in the jungle, and one bunch 
was getting ripe, and he was anxious to see how it was going on. So he stole off privately to 
look at them ; for he wished to cut them down. When he reached the place, he got over 
the fence into the garden, and chopped down the plantains ; but no sooner had he done 
this, than he was metamorphosed into a road, at the very place where he had cut down the 
plantains. 

Now he was one of those who had been putting up the “d(’vil-s carers” and dancing 
the ma-a-fai^^ dances during the night ; so his face had been daubed (as usual with such 
worshippers) with red paint ; and in consequence of his face having daubs of red paint on it, 
the road into which he was turned had also streaks or patches of led in it. 

His comrades sought for him for many a day, but could not find him, foi he was now 
no longer a man but a road, because he could not resist the temptation to eat plantains when- 
ever he found any red and ripe ones. And that road too is red, because when he was still a 
man, he had had his face daubed with red paint. 


32 'Iree-burial is no hmgei practised in Car Nicobar, though the customs of the inhabitants of the 
islands of Chowra and Teressa are miK h same as tree-burials, the Imdies being left in the jungle in the 
half of a canoo which has been sawn in two. 

33 These in Car Nicobar are merely bamboos decked with bunches of leaves, and then erected, 
though in Nankauri carved figures of crocodiles, etc., are made for this purpose. 

3^ The ma-a-Jai are the novice for the witch doctorate, and the songs and dances, in which they 
must partake every night for the year of their novitiate, do not differ widely from the secular songs and 
dances. 
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Now those roads do nothing else to-day than wait until the plantains get ripe and red > 
and then at once they begin to eat them up. 

This was the disobedient man, who went into the jungle on a ** rest-day."’ 

XVI.— WILD PIGS. 

Formerly wild pigs were very numerous in the island ; and once it happened that when 
a man was travelling alone in the jungle, and without a spear, he unfortunately came acrosa 
a herd of them. The pigs rushed at him, and ripped him up ; and so he died. 

As soon as the man's elder brother heard the news, he determined to avenge the man's 
death by a wholesale slaughter of the wild pigs. So he spent one whole day and night in 
sharpening his blade (dah). Then he tied it on some boughs ; and it went right through them 
at one blow. 

Still he was not satisfied, and went on sharpening his dah. Then as he sat, he turned 
the blade upwards, and was examining it, when a fly happened to settle down upon it, and 
was at once cut in two. ''Ah ! yes ! says he, “now it will do.” 

Then he went into the jungle, and made out of a bamboo a long handle for his blade, 
which he fixed securely cross- wise (as a scythe -blade is fixed). Then he got up into a big 
tree and began to call the beasts, crying out rhjdhmically, “ Fierce wild pigs ! Fierce wild 
pigs ! ” 

A drove of them soon came hurrying along, and got up on the top of one another's backs 
in their eagerness to get at the man ; and they could just manage to touch him. Meanwhile 
he kept giving stabs with his dah into the paunches of the beasts. Flop ! flop 1 flop ! and 
one after another the wild pigs dropped down dead. 

Then he repeated the performance, again calling the wild pigs and stabbing them when^ 
they came ; and so a second herd perished. 

A third time he was slaughtering the wild pigs, when the “ devil ” (or spirit) who owned 
the pigs, said to him : “ Stop ! that's enough ! I cannot stand this.” 

'' Oh ! no," said the man, We will have another go.” Then, after he had slaughtered 
the third herd, the man came down from the tree and carried the pigs home to his house 
There he made a fire and began to singe the carcases ; for this is often the only cooking the 
meat gets. But when he turned any carcase over to do the other side, the bristles sprang up 
again on the side which he had just singed, though he had done it so thoroughly as to have 
sufficiently cooked the meat . 

As this was repeatedly the ease, the man gave up the job, and was about to go up into 
his house, when the devil” (or spirit) who was determined to take vengeance for the 
slaughter ot his pigs, said to the man, How would you like a snake 

Oh ! ” said the man, I would swdm out into the deep sea.” “Then, how would vou 
like a shark asked the devil.'’ “ In that case I should be done for,” said the man. 

Whilst he w^as still at the bottom of the stairs, a snake bit him ; he went up the ladder 
and instantaneously dropped over dead, as he stepped across the threshold. 

X\T;I.— THE DISCOVERY OF CHOWRA. 

Long long ago, the ancients who lived here did not know that there was any other country 
in the world besides this island ; for it is situated in the middle of the ocean. 

Now it happened that some people once made a toy canoe from the spathe of the cocoa* 
nut. They finished it off very carefully, and fixed sails for it. And after they had done this 
they put into it a cargo of small yams ; and then they floated off the canoe in the direction 
of Chowra. 
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The canoe was some months on its journey ; but at last it reached Chowra. Some 
one found it and carried it off. 

As soon as the foreigners who live at Chowra saw it, they said : Perhaps there is some 
small country over yonder, and this small canoe has been made by those people and laden 
with yams. Come, let us (in our turn) lade it with a tiny cooking-pot and some kui-ldi. 

So the tiny canoe was sent off again, this time in the direction of our country ; and it 
duly arrived \vdth its cargo of a small cooking- pot and some kui-loi ; and the people of these 
parts found it and carried off the cargo. 

What can we make of this ? Perhaps it would do to boil water in, to cook our 
food, ’ said they, as they examined the cooking- pot. So thej’ put some water into it and 
it did not leak. They then put it on the fire and heated the water ; the pot did not crack 
or leak. Then the}^ put some food into it and cooked it. 

Then the}^ remarked one to another : Perhaps there will be some big ones too, where 

this little cooking-pot came from ; so let us go in our canoes and find out ; for we are badly in 
want of something to cook our food in.” 

So, after some months, the people here again sent off the toy canoe, and took their own 
canoes and followed it ; and in due course came to Chowra. But they were just missing 
the way and going on to Luroo,*^® when the people of Cho\^Ta saw them, and beckoned to 
them to come ashore there. So they went ashore there, and purchased big cooking-pots as 
their cargo for the return journey. 

From that, time onwards, the peoples of Car Nicobar and Chowra have been great 
friends, or especially associated together ; and we regularly take goods there, wherewith to 
buy our cooking pots. 

The above was the very fir^t trip ever made to Cho^Ta. 

XVIIL— THE STORY OF THE MAN KILFEUT. 

There was once a man who went out, as other* had done, in his canot* to a ship, to barter 
nuts for bread, etc. He arrived at the wrong time, just as the ship was making prepara, 
tions to depart ; and before he was aware of it, he had got left behind on the ship, and had 
to remain there ; for all his comrades had gone, and had taken all the canoes with them. 

His friends afterwards sought for him in vain : but his parents for long still expected 
him to turn up ; but as months and years passed by, they l)egan to feel, ‘‘ He is surely dead." 

Meanwhile, Kilfeut was being carried away to the land of strange foreigner.*, where he 
remained a long time, supporting himself by fishing from a boat. He was successful as a 
fisherman and got comfortably- off, and had plenty of money to spend. He also stayed long 
enough there in the foreigners' land to get married, and to have two children, a boy and a 
girl, who indeed were now grown fairly big. 

One day, however, he got very anxious to get back here to his native land ; and he saw 
a boat which he dragged down into the water. He got together food for himself when he 
should be out in the open sea, and fresh water for drinking, and some clothing too ; and then 
he was off, leaving his wife and children behind. 

He rowed out for some distance and then hoisted up the sails, and made for this island. 
It was difficult work, as he was the only one to row or to mind the sails ; but after many days 
he was successful in getting here. 

35 A concoction of yams, plantain and eocoanut, made and sold to-day by the people of Chowra. 

Probably the old name of Ta-ra-sa, the next island southwards. 
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It was about midnight when he arrived and beached his boat, and went up into his 
house. He found that his parents were keeping the ossuary feast on his behalf for the 
people all concluded that he was dead. 

He went up to the place and watched the dancing. Then he went to the pens where 
the pigs were, and he felt their ears, and he said to himself : These pigs are naarked with my 
own mark/’ 

Then, as he was beginning to get thirsty, he went to cut down some nuts from his own 
cocoanut trees. Some people who were passing by the foot of the tree where he was cutting, 
said : “ Ho 1 there ^ who are you that cuts down nuts that are tabiiiov the dead ? ” What 

dead man? " asked he. And the people replied, '* Kilfeut/’ " am I not myself Kil- 

feut,’' said he. And as soon as the people heard this^ they rejoiced : and all were glad that 
he had come back home again. 

XIX.— THE PAXIG-STKICKEN MAN. 

There was once a man of Lapati-^^ who got into a terrible fright His name was 
Chit-tot-rd. The people of Lapati had gone, as they d<j every year in the hot weather, to 
Chowra, in their canoes ; and Chit -tot -rot had gone along with his neighbours. 

It was only after they reached Chowa that this man became beside himself for fear : 
for then he heard that the people of Chowra would sometimes kill their guests (or companions 
and friends). In his panic, he got up in the middle of the night and dragged out a little 
Canoe into the sea ; and himself alone in it, he began to paddle his way for the 
Little One.’’ Fortunately, the weather wa^ very calm or he would have perished. 

When he got there, he left the canoe anfl went up into the island, and managed to 
get some food for himself by killing birds with stones. These birds he cut open and gutted ^ 
and then put them on the stones out in the sun to dry ; and when they’ were thoroughly 
dried, he ate them ; for he was not able to make a tire. 

After a few days, his friends came that way on their return journey home. Fortunate! v. 
they came quite close to the island in tlieir eomse. The man beckoned to them, and they 
came in ; and he got into the boat with his friends, and so came back safely to this land. 

XX.— STORY OF THE MEN WHO WENT TO A DISTANT LAND. 

Long \ong ago. some men of Car Nicobar w(‘nt to the other Nicobar Islands to cut and 
gather mits.^o 

They were for a few months in Camoita ; and Avheir they wanted to come back here, 
they were not able to do so on accovmt of the strong winds and rain. They attempted it. 
however, and were drifted to a small island. 

They were there for a considerable rime and had a great deal of sickness. As some got 
better, others sickened and died : and eventually iliere were only three survivors. 

When they got back here to their own coiinti v, they told the friends of their dead com- 
rades, their parents and their children, that the others had died. 

So all the people of the place made offerings as propitiations ; and their children, parents 
and wives were very sad. The jieople too, chopped up their racing canoes, ; and the 
whole village killed pigs, by spearing them, as a projiitiation to the ilead. Tliey invited the 
people of other villages also ; and they all ate of the offerings of the dead. 

Literally, ''we^-e eating his pigs.'’ >See iiute 21, «>n ]). 239. 

\ large village on the east coast of Car .Vicobar, u-ai<le.l a., tlu' first settlement in the island. 

39 Batti-Malv, see ante, note 11, on p. 236. 

W This story is probably historic. The men were most likely induced to leave Car Nicobar by 
Burmese or Indian traders : if so, the incident must have happened within the last fifty vears. It is, how- 
-ever, established in the minds of the people as a story of old tune. 

41 The fairly laige island lying to the north of Xankauri harbour. 

4 2 Probably Tillanchong. 
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BOOK-NOTICE. 


The Lakshmidevi Temple at Dopda 
Gapdavalli. Mysore Archaeological Series. 
Architecture and Sculpture in Mysore. No. III. 
By R. Narasimhachar, M.A., Bangalore, Mysore 
Government Pr^s, 1919, Quarto, pp. viii, 8. 

ates, xiv. 

This is the third of Mr, NarasimUachar s valuable 
memoirs on individual temples in Mysore Territory 
It describes a typical temple in the Hoysala style, 
as found in Mysore, and luckily it is an early 
example. As Mr. Narasimhachar says, his first 
monograph described a temple of three cells, the 
second one of one cell, and the third mono- 
graph describes one of four cells — a rare form, of 
which this is the only instance in Mj'sore. Pages 
V to viii contain a verj' valuable list of Hoysala 
buildings ranging from c, 1047 a.d. to c. 1292, 
and of Dratddian buildings from c. 800 to c. 1733 
Altogether we have a valuable brochure in evei\' 
sense. 


The name of the founder of the temple interests 
me personally. It is Kulhdiana Rahuta, and the 
name perhaps explains that of a very different 
Worthy of the 17th century, known to the early 
Engl ish merchants as Babaraut. He was a genial 
uffi an, dwelling at various places along the West 
Coast and carrying on a lucrative trade as arch - 
pirate and trader on a large scale, and he was quite 
as ready to enter into a friendly deal, profitable to 
himself, as to gain wealth by barefaced sea piracy. 
I observe that KuUahana Rahuta, or Kullan-r^ut 
as the alternative form would be, was a mahd^ 
vaddavyavahdsiy a great merchant, according to his 
insciiption. In my edition of Peter Mundy’s Travels 
(1608-1667, Vol. II. p 316), I have written Baba- 
raut s name as Baba Rawat. Perhaps I should 
have written in iKba Rahut, 

R. C. Temple. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 

22. The Company’s premises at Conimere. 

7 1682. LetUr from John Willcox and 

Ccunci I at Conimere [Kanyimedu] tc William Gyfford 

and Council at Fort St, George \\ ee 

humbly request that the boat must be sent to us 
as soon as possible and that you would be pleased 
to send us some Palmiros [ palmyra timber], 
[t]here being none here ready cut to build us a 
house, for wee have been miserably put to our shifts 
tor a being. Our Tent stood us in some stead til 
the wind and the rain grew to[o] strong for us, and 
then wee were faint [fain] to leave that and ret rive 
[retire] ourselves to a small Mosquit [mosque], but 
that proved soe unsavory a Sanctuary that wee 
were not able to stay above one night in it for the 
noisome damps and Smells that came from the 
dead bodies that were buried there had almost 
chcaked us. From thence in the wind and raine, 
wee were forced to seek for new quaiters as at last 
wee faint for [were fain] to drive into an old Jentue 
[Hindu] house which proved too leaky to afford us 
a good Shelter ; and this has been our manner of 
riveing sinc^ wee came hither. Our Tent, within a 
day or two, according to our promise, wee must 
return to the Fort, which makes us a little the more 


bould to imp[o]rtune your Charity and beg the 
loan of the Fort Tent for the Present. . . . 

{Recorts of Fort St, George, Letters to Fort St, George^ 
1G82, Vol. 11, p. lid.) 

R. C. T. 

23. A new method of decorticating flax. 

7 April 1685. Letter from John Willcox and 
Council at Conimere [Kanyimedu] to Wm. Gyfford 
and Council at Fort St, George. Wee^ have been 
upon all manner of tryalls for the well curing and- 
dressing of Flax, and hope we have hitt upon the 
righ t 8it la, for tying it i p in ^mall hurdles we 
[lay itt in] running water: we have some that has 
thus layen for above this ten days, and find itt 
still keeps its strength, is more plyant and becomes 
much softer, which is the way' that rriust prepare 
and make it fitt for dressing, for we find by 
experience, without the Flax is well cured and 
softened, the cloth that is made of it will never turn 
white. Our Merchants have promised to provide two 
bales of it . We now send you the fine piece that was 
upon the loom.— (Records of Fort St. George : Letters 
to Fort St, GeorgCy 1684.85, III, 70.) 
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Fig. 1. 


From photos, taken between ’Amara and Hawaiza, July 1918. 


Fig. 2. 



Marsh Arab with a pole in his 
hand standiner erect in the bow 
of a danak or cargo canoe. 



Marsh Arab with a pole in his 
hand standing erect in the bow 
of a danak or cargo canoe. 


Fig. 4. 



Marsh Arab country — open water and 
hctU of tall reeds. 


Fig 3. 




Party of Mar>h Arabs in a 
mash^kuf, In^ foreground a 
riverain Arab sitting in the 
large boat in which the autliors 
travelled. 

PHOTO. BY P. A. BUXTON 





Marsh Arab country — open 
water and beds of tall reeds. 
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THE IVIARSH ARABS OF LOWER MESOPOTAMIA. 

By P. a. BXTXTOX, M.A., FELLOW OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE; 

^ AND V. H. W. DOWSOX, DIRECTORATE OF AGRICrLTCJRE, MESOPOTAMIA. 

Introductory Note, 

[The following Notes are published because very little is known about Marsh Arabs- 
The authors have confined themselves to known facts and also to those that have come 
within their cognizance. The notes arj fragmentary, but may be found to possess value 
as a foundation for further study — .^E d.J 

The Marsh Arab Country. 

The area in which the Marsh Arabs live is on either bank of the river Tigris be- 
tween ‘Aiu^a and Basra. The area of Marsh is perhaps about five thousand square miles> 
and it is probable that the Tigris divides this area more or less into two equal 
portions. The marsh on the left bank of the river is roughly triangular in shape, and it.s 
eastern part, in the neighbourhood of Hawaiza, lies in Persian territory. It was in this 
region that Hubbard saw the iMarsh Arabs, to whom he makes a passing reference. On 
the right bank of the river, the marshes extend south of a line joining ^Amara to Nasari- 
yeh and combine wdth the Ha mar Lake, a triangular area of reed beds and open w’ater in 
the delta of the Euphrates, lying ]>etween Sooq Ash Shoyookh. Qarna, and Basra. Thus 
the northern limit of the home of the Marsh Arab of this region is in the neighbourhood 
of 31"" 75' N. Lat.. the southern. 3(V 50' X. Lat., the western 40' 25' E. Long., the eastern 
48'^ O' E. Long. 

The wdiole of this country is utterly fiat, savi* for occasional mounds, which are presum- 
ably the sites ol ancient towns : these mounds, though low', are conspicuous, and arc some- 
times occupied by iMarsh Arab villages. The district is (Covered for th? most part by 
great expanses of reeds, or rushes, or open water. Between a point near \\mara and a 
point near Hawaiza. there stretches a eontiiuious bed of reed and rush for eighty miles, and 
in many places there are expanses of open w'ater from the centre of w^hich no land can be 
seen. 'Amara is about twenty-four feet above sea level, Xasiriyeh nine, Qarna nine, 
and Basra seven. 

The depth of mueh of the marshes is about four or five feet, so that it is possible tc 
punt the black Arab came (Ar. mash-hif, pi. rnasJi^a’ltf). In places, the water is much 
deeper, and at one pUu^e where we tested it, namely at Tel Dhahab, thirty m'les so dh-west 
of 'Amara, the depth wus nearly twenty feet. 

Owing to the huge cxpans_‘ of marsh, the depth of water in it does not varv greatlv 
although the rivers discharge enormous quantities of w'ater into it during the spring floods 
and comparatively little in autumn when the ri\er is low^ ; but, because the country is so 
flat, the area under w'ater varies considerably, a <irop of a few* inches in the surface level 
of the water being sufficient to leave dr^- a considerable area of land around the c.lge of the 
marsh. It is possible that the area of permanent marsh is not much more than three- 
quarters of that of the flood-time marsh. This marsh-border land which is subject to these 
periodic inundations is that which grows most of the rice and great millet of the country 
and that of it which is not put under crops generally bears an inferior growth of bulrushes, 

1 The authors are indebted to the courtesy of Major R. K. Mans, C.I.E., who has been Politi- 
cal Officer, ‘Amara Division and elsewhere in Trsq since 1915, for reading their manuscript and for 
making valuable suggestions. 
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II loro parli iilarly Tjjphu laiifoHti (Ar. hardi). This land dries up by July. The other 
(onuiun marsh plant is the reed. Phragmifes karJca Trin. (Ar. qasab, pronounced gaaab), 
^vhich cannot withstand desiccation so well as the bulrushes, and is consequently con- 
lined to the area of permanent marsh. The surface of the water in many places is covered 
with a dense growtli or scum of floating water plants. 

There is no timber of any kind throughout the marsh country*, and wood is used for 
hardly any other purpose than for the construction of the canoe and its paddle. There 
is no clay, and water-pots are bought in the towns. 

Birds. 

Bird.s are rare in the marshes in summer. Of those which are eaten by the Marsh 
Arabs are the Gallinuleor Purple Coot [Forphyrio poliocephdla, Ar, BarMn)\ the Purple 
Heron [Ardea purpurea, Ar. Erkhmwwi), the Goliath Heron {Ardea goliath, Ar. Ahyitirdr), 
and the Pigni^ Cormorant (Phalacrocorax pijgmatus, Ar. Elechi). Tlie Darter (Plotiis rnjus, 
At. TTarda or ITanWa) is resident, but we do not know that it is eaten. In winter the 
marshes are visiteclby myriads of duck (Ar. Ba^??) and geese (Ar. J8a/), and more than ad ozen 
species of duck are common.^ Harra is the general name for teal, widgeon and other small 
duck. A Marsh Arab was met who ap 2 ) 0 ared to distinguish at any rate most of the.se, 
and to be able to pick out from a mijuber of fowl which had been shot an appropriate 
duck for each drake. There are few European sportsmen who could pass such a test. 

The Marsh Arab catches duck in two way.< in a net. and with a gun. The net has a 
mouth from ten to fifteen feet in diameter and tapers to its tail about fifty feet away. The 
mouth is held open above the water by means of reeds, and the ducks are attracted by 
paddy scattered on the surface of the water just inside the mouth. The paddy is renewed 
daily for a few days until the birds have gained confidence, and tlum. when there are many 
of them inside, tlie mouth is caused to fall into the water by a man (concealed some distance, 
away in the reed beds), who pulls a string attadu^I to a proji. When tho gun is used, a 
man swims slowly and silently, concealing himself beliind a bundle of reeds, ^vhich he 
pushes along the surface of the water in front of him. until lie approaches eIos(‘ to a fioek 
of birds feeding on the mud. He then discharges at it his aueient muzzle-loader, which has 
been filled with a charge of black powder ami bits (»f iron, brick, w ire, lead, or old copper 
pots : if lucky, he will kill i)erhaps twenty or more bird.s with the one shot. 

D\icks find a ready sale at ■ Amara and Basra, but in tlu‘ markets at these places most 
of these wo hav'e seen for sale have been alive, eitluT domesticated or wild, caught b\’ the 
net, and we rememlx^r only once eating duck when living with the rich, rice -cultivating 
Arabs of the edges of the marshes. It seems probable, then^fore. that most of the birds 
killed in this way are eaten by the Marsh Arabs themselves. Wc also know that they eat 
the eggs of the Gallinule, and preBumably of other water fowl also. 

Mammals. 

The only mammal which is hunted is the otter (Ar. i 'hahib al rnai, i.e,, " Water-dog, 
pi. Chaldb al rnai). It is comparatively common, and is sj>t‘ared at night, by the light of 
the me on, by men who lie up for them. The skins are in consequence much gashed, but 
find a ready sale to Turkish and British officers, hi 1918. at Amara. a pound w^as asked 
for a skin, but we lK)ught five skins for seven shillings and six pence. Major Marrs reports 
that the otter is sometimes domesticated by the Marsh Arabs, and will faithfully follow’ 
its master whereever he goes. 

2 In correct Arabic < lock are chIUmI Bni wild ge«sc Waz af hara. 
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Wild pigs (Ar. Khanzir, pi. Khanazir) sleep on the dry monnds, wallow in the shallow 
marshes, feed on the succulent reeds, and swim rapidly and readily away into deep water 
when disturbed. They are numerous, attain fairly large size, but do not seem to be hunted. 

The only domestic animal possessed by the Marsh Arab is the Water Buffalo {Bos 
bnbaliis, Linn., Ar. Jdmns^jA. Doivdb), and in it his wealth chietly consists. These animals 
are black, with the tip of the tail white, and occasionally a little white on the head, espe- 
cially in the calf or Tuffal : the eye is blue, or brown, or black, and the horns straight, not 
curled like those of the Delhi Water Buffalo, The female gives a larger q^uantity of milk 
than a cow, and of greater richness (average fats 7 per ctnt.). This milk is used to make the 
clarified butter (the ght of India) known to the Arabs as dihin : this is used by all the in. 
habitants of the Iraq, except the Jews, for cooking, and for pouring over the evening meal of 
boiled rice. Tht» demand for this article is therefore considerable and constant. Buffalo 
are milked once only in the twenty-four hours, after sun-down. The only food of these 
beasts is the herbage of the marshes and marsh edges, and consists, during most of the year, 
almost exclusive ly of reeds and bulrushes, though during the coldest part of the year this is 
supplemented by coarse grazing over and between the rice fields roundtheedgesof the marsh. 

Liver flukes were found in some buffalo slaughtered at ‘Am^ra in 1918, but it is not 
known if this parasite be .common. Military cowb, fed on the edge of the marskes at 
*Ambari near Qannat *Ali in the autumn of 1919, beoanu' infected. 

• Reptiles and Amphibians. 

The reptilian and amphibian fauna of the marshes is not unimportant. A species of 
Clem^nijs (Ar. Raqqa, pi. Raquq) appears to be widely distributed. Trionyx (Xx. jRa/a^fc, pi. 
Rafush) occurs on the Euphrates and in the Ha mar Lake. It is celebrated for its ferocity and 
for the fact that it occasionally emasculates swimmers. A British soldier at Xasiriyeh fell 
a victim to this unfortunate predilection. Its presence in the water acts as some deterrent 
to those wishing to swim, though Marsh Arabs will swim in any water on occasion. 

The Frogs, Rana an I Hyla (Ar. Aqruqa^ pL. Aqrdq, pronounced Agrnga, Agrug, an 
excellent example of ououiatopoea)^ both occur in the lue^rshes. 

It is interesting that, though all meat except that of birds and fishes is too 
expensive for Marsh Aral'^ to eat. yet there is no evidence that they eat the flesh of any 
of these reptiles and amphibiai's. The Qoran nowhere condemns such fiesh, but Arabs 
appear horrified at the idea of eating a tortoise. Food which is abhorrent but not 
forbidden (Mamniia) is called ^lakruh. Having captured a tortoise one <lay and safelv 
brought it home, our hopes of mock-turtle soup were shattered by our cook refusing to 
soil his hands with the “ foul lieast. But it is not impossible that Mar>h Arabs do eat 
this ffesh and do not adv^ertise the fact. In this connection it may be mentioned th?-t 
once, when we had killed and skinned a wild cat, the meat was collected carefully by 
an Arab and handed ov^er to his wife in his hut. Afterwards, during a discussion with 
the shaikh of the district, this same old cultivator, who happened to be pi'esent, was as 
loud as anyone in coiideniiuiig the disgusting practice of eating cat's meat. 

Fish. 

know little of the food fishc-^ of the Marsh Arabs. Cyprinid (Carp family) fish 
are common and are eaten in huge mimbers. One of the commonest is known as Batiit. 
Siluridac (Mudfish) are comiiion, but we do not know if they be eaten by Marsh Arabs. 
They are unclean for 8lua Muhamnuulaus, but, though The dwellers in the marches are 
nomiupJly Shia, yet they arc extremely lax in religious matters. 
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The method of catching fish is by means of a spear, often of three prongs, though 
equally often of five. No more than the latter number of prongs are found employed 
Each prong has a heafl barbed on each side, and this head, manufactured in the bigger 
towns on the edge of the marsh country, is fastened with twine to a long, bamboo shaft. 
The bamboo is imported from India, and, since it is expensive (five rupees, about seven 
shillings and six pence), it is often replaced by the inferior, because weaker and less 
springy, dried reed. If the spearer of fish be standing on the land at the edge of the 
water, he usually attaches to the basal end of the fish- spear a thin rope in order to 
regain possession of the instrument after casting : but when fishing takes place from a 
boat, no such attachment is necessary. The favourite time for fishing is at night While 
the canoe glides noiselessly and without ripples, one of the occupants stands at the 
prow with spear ready poised, and just behind him stands another holding aloft a bunch 
of burning reeds to attract the fish. The .spear is thrown at a point just in front of the 
ripple made by the moving fish. A successful thrust pins the fish at the back of the 
gills. Fish w'hich weighed thirty pounds have been seen speared, and we have also seen 
a Marsh Arab, who was wading through a shallow mea’sh, throw his spear at a coot as it 
flapped over the surface of the water, and decapitate it. 

Reeds and Rushes. 

The two plants of out?!>tanding importance in the marshes are thi' reeds and the bul- 
rushes. Reeds are found widely distributed over the marshes, and are, perhaps, found 
in greater quantities on the left than on the right bank of the Tigris. On the'Hammar 
Lake, their place is taken by the bulrushes. Reeds grow under favourable conditions to 
a height of twenty feet above the surface of the water, and so thickly that a canoe cannot 
be forced through them. They are in flower in midsummer, and from that time onwards 
are cut, dried, split, and woven into mats, generally about .-ix feet by twelve, though the 
measurements vary. These mats are stored until a great [nle of them has accumulated, 
and then rafts of them are constructed. The foundation of tlm rafts consists of bundles 
of unsplit reeds tied together with green bulrushes ; and on top of this framework, which 
may be as much as a hundred feet long and twenty feet broad, are piled the mats to a 
height of about fifteen feet. These rafts are pulled up the effluents of the Tigris to 
‘Amara or floated do\\'n the liver to Qaht Salih, Qarna, Nasiriyeh, Sooq Ash Shoyookh, and 
Basra to be sold. Each mat cost in 1919 about two rupees (ne., about three shillings and 
ten pence) when bought retail in the market. The mats are chiefly used in the construc- 
tion of the reed hut (Ar. ^anfa,ip\. Sardi-tf, In correct Arabic, Sahara, pi. >'afdfjr)^ used by 
all the rice Arabs, and by most of the poorest townsmen and many of the poorest wheat 
and barley Arabs. The mats are supported on arches made of bundles of unsplit reeds 
tied together and stuck in the ground. Six mats are sufficient foi the small house of the 
ordinary cultivator, but a very large number is required for the biggest reception huts 
of the richrice shaikhs. .The madkai-tf (from the sing, madhtf) may be eighty feet long 
twenty feet wide and twelve feet high. Mats take the place of carpets in the poorer 
houses and supplement them in the richer. 

The Marsh Arabs themselves live in the simplest of huts. They may have only a few 
bundles of un split reeds, bound together with green rushes, propped up against each other, 
to form a sort of shell er from the sun and the cold, or they may have a slightly better dwell- 
ing composed of a single piece of reed matting propped up on one side with a reed. The 
side wiiich touches the ground along its whole length faces the sun in summer and the wind 
in winter. It is indeed a wretched hovel, but very portable. Small parties of the poorest 
people sometimes break down a number of reeds in a reed -bed and camp on these for a 
few days, like birds in a nest. 
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All the encampments of IMarsh Arabs •which we have seen ha-v;e been well supplied 
with canoes ; these are long, narrow, shallow, light, wooden, bitumen -covered, boats. 
Such a boat is known as a masli-hiif. Occasionally amongst them, but dra^m up on to the 
bank to dry, could be seen outside a particularly Miiali and squalid hut, the chalatta (pi, 
chalabidf). This is a cylindrical raft of reeds, eight to ten feet long, and tied tightly at 
the ends, so that it assumes a cigar-shape. It is widely u&ed amongst Marsh Arabs, but, 
after a comparatively short time in the water, it needs drying on the river bank, because 
the reeds, when thoroughly wet, lose their buoyaney. A bundle of reeds, less cunningly 
made than the true Chalahta. often used by others than the true Marsh Arab simply 
for crossing the Tigris. 

Bulrushes are of use to the Marsh Arab chietly as fodder for his buffalo, but are also 
useful for binding together bundles of reeds, for fuel, and for keep^ing out the wind from 
the huts. They are floated down to the brick-kilns (.f Basra, where they form almost the 
only fuel fi>r brick-making in the district. They are used also for the same purjiose in all 
the towns on the edge of the marshes. ^ 

The March Arabs Themselves. 

The name of the Marsh Arabs in Arabic is Madcin. It is not uncommon for the real, 
desert Arabs of eastern Arabia to call the Arab of Mesopotamia disparagingly Ma'ddni, 
and for the Mesopotamian Arab, who has but recently come to live in the land of the two 
rivers, to use that name in describing one of his fellow countrymen whose ancestors 
immigrated at an earlier period : but the word as generally used has come to mean a dw'ell- 
er in the marshes. As these people are the least civilised of the peo}>U‘ of Iraq, the word 
is often used in the sense of ' boor “ or “’rustic," in the ^ame way as in India the word 
'' jamjli" is employed. 

It should be understood clearly that it is only the inhabitants of the actual marshes 
and not the riee-cultivating Arabs of the marsh edges who are referred to in these notes 
as Marsh Arabs The riee cultivators in the district which we are considering chiefly 
belong to the great Albu Muhammad, Azairij, Soow'ad, Bani Asad, and 'Amaira tribes, 
and are quite distinct from the real Marsh Arabs. This distinction, however, is considered 
by Major Marrs to be occupational rather than ethnological, and he regards the buffalo- 
owners as offshoots of the five tribes of rice cultivators just mentioned. The buflalo- 
owmers, whom w*e designate as Marsh Arabs," are in turn divided into sub -tribes. The 
best knowm is the Fartus; others are the Shaghamba, Albu Xawafil. Albu Ghannam. Bait 
Nasralla, and the Bait Fatla. 

The Marsh Arabs are by no means self-supporting. Not only the few^ luxuries which 
they enjoy, but even the very necessities of life must be obtained from the surroundir« 
country-side. Their liee (Ar. sAi7i6-=paddy ; and their great millet (Sorgh J), 

valgare. Pets., Ar. idhra) are obtained as payment for w orking in the fields of these crojfs at 
harvest, and the little barley w^hich they consume is sometimes obtained in a similar man- 
ner. though more often it is bought in the markets of the small towns on the edge., cf 
the marshes. Their black canoes {Ai\ mashahtf) and their rifles (Ar. iufka, -pi Jufuk) Sind their 
ammnuition (Ar. fishka^a^ cartridge, p\. fishak) 8kTe purchased from the Sabaeans (Ar. ^af)i 
pi. Na6ron),a few of whom are to be found in most of the small towns surroundincr the mar- 
shes (e.g., Halfia, Nazil Muhammad, Nazil ^\raibi, Azair, Majar), and who are^to^be found 
m larger numbers in ‘Amara, Sooq Ash Shoyookh, Qalat Salih, and Qarna. The Mardi 
Arabs also buy in these small towms their clothes (Ar. kadum), for they possess no goats, sheen 
nor camels, nor do they cultivate any textile crop, nor, indeed, any crop at all, and they 
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have not learnt how to make c-lothing out of the hides of their buffalo* Their copper 
cooking pots (Ar. qidar^ pi. qodur, pronounced Joe? ?<r), their curved daggers (M.kkanjar, 
pi. Khanajtr), and their tobacco (Ar, /o/o«) also have to be obtainedin these small markets. 
Thus it will be understood that all the Marsh Arabs acknowledge the over-lordship of the 
rich, rice-cultivating shaikhs who live upon the borders of the marshes. In the neighbour- 
hood of Hawaiza, Shaikh Khaz al of Mobammara exacts tribute from the Marsh Arabs 
there, and. on the left bank of the Tigris, the Albu Muhammad Shaikhs, Muhammad all 
^^raibi. and Ozinan al Yasir collect tribute from the Marsh Arabs nearest to them. On 
rh(‘ right bank the Marsh Arabs are forced to acknowledge the supremacy of the two 
^Azairij Shaikhs, Salman and Shawai, and of the Albu Muhammad Shaikh, Falih as Saihud. 
The amount of the tribute exacted would appear to depend not only on the number of 
buffalo that are posse.'ssed by the marsh dwellers, but also very largely on the strength and 
intiueuce of the shaikh demanding it. For the purpose of arranging blood-money (Ar. fa<al)y 
Marsh Arabs are regarded as belonging to the Albu Muhammad tribe. 

The wealth of the Marsh Arabs lied in their reeds and theii buffalo and to a lesser extent 
in the wild fowl and fish which they catch ; if they desire it, they can always get work in 
harvesting the summer grains in the land of the surrounding cultivating Arabs. Their 
standard of living, however, is very low indeed, and a wealthy '' Marsh Arab by 
ordinary western standards lives in a wretchedly poor fashion. 

The language of the Marsh Arabs is a dialect of Atalhc, veiv little different from that 
spoken all over the more settled country districts of the Iraq. Flowery Arabic and elaborate 
compliment is not heard. ’ Kaf ' is always pronounced * ('haj," except in the masculine 
possessive particle termination. Thus '• dog " is not " Kalab *’, but ” ", but "your 

(\oir '.if the person addressed be a male, is ■ Chalahal: ", " J tm" , " Ohain " , and ‘’Am” 

are properly pronounced, but " Q a j tends to be pronounced like ' Jun ,or like ’’ Gaj^' 
Thus Qa/a ” a castle is called " ", and " Aqruqa " n Uog" is called '‘Ar. 

Aifrwia" Reading and writing are unknown. 

The feat in es of the Marsli Arabs are quite uidike those of the typical Acab. Their 
faces are rath(‘r rouu L also their eyes ; their noses are bigand wdde, but not markedly hooked ; 
th'ur mouths are big ; theii foreheads are high ; their hair is black, and neither lank nor 
curly, but generally tousled: their teeth even and white; and their skin the colour of very 
milky coffee. There is no difference between the colour of their faces and that of the rest 
of their bodies, because the latter are hardly more protected from the sun than the former, 
owing to the scautiiu'ss ol: the clothing woin. Tlicir bodies are strong and shapely. The 
woiii^n are s:>mc what, though not much, fairer-skinned than the men, and are not unhand- 
some. B.)th “-exf^s agf' ranidly. These people are not particularly tall. Fat individuals 

not met with, though the small chikiren aie often pot-bellied. 

The Marsh Arabs are known widely for their einming and thievish habits. In this 
eonaection, the most notorious tribe is the Fartus, and any robbery or misdemeanour within 
twenty miles of their country is generally attributed to them. It should be observed, 
however, that there is much confusion in the minds of the townspeople between the real 
Marsh Arabs and the Rice -cultivating Arabs, and that the latter are not slow^ to cast the 
bl .me for tflcir own luaipracticcs upon other ec>mmunities. For the same reason it may 
be doubted if all the stories of the dangerous temper and ferocity of the Marsh Arabs are 
realU to be attributed to them. How ever, Major Marrs has tried cases in which the ferocity and 
learlessness of the Marsh Arabs could not be denied. He has seen cases in which women's 
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hands hare been cut off at the MTist. Though expert thieves, Marsh xVrabs are simple 
people, and are very frequently swindled by the more astute townspeople when they 
visit the markets to buy clothes and other necessities. We remember, too, having seen 
a certain Jew milk contractor, who sold his milk to the Amara Military' DaiiA' by the 
impel iai pound, purchasing the milk from a tribe of Marsh Arabs. The Jew bought the 
milk by the pound, but the pound measure in this case was of four pounds capacity. Like 
the Bedntn, Marsh Arabs are lazy, or at least, prefer the contemplative occupation 
of watching their buffalo graze to more arduous manual labour. They seem quite happy 
lounging on the edge of the water with their animals, and swimming from feeding ground 
to feeding ground with the same readiness as the water buffalo themselves. The stroke 
emploved in swimming is a rather splashy double-overarm. \^e have not observed any 
other stroke used. It is seldom that the Marsh Arabs are seen by those whose work does 
not lead them to their neighbourhood, for they prefer their impregnable marshes to 
the towns and villages, and only come to the latter when forced to do so by the necessity 
of purchasing their stores, or in order to dispose of their reeds or clarified butter. Occa- 
sionally. the traveller down the Tigiis may see them at those places where the great marshes 
come in close to the river, or they may bo observed piloting their great, unwieldly rafts 
down to Basra, but they are generally hidden from sight in the depths of the reeds. 
Whatever the faults of the Marsh Arabs may be. they are not unpleasant people to have 
dealings with. They arc cheerful, enjoy a joke, even a very simple one, and are as hospi- 
table as their poverty allows them. 

Even were the Marsh Arabs not prevented by poverty from wearing elaborate clothings 
their semi-aquatic habit would render this inconvenient. The men wear a woollen cloak 
(\t, Bishta, pi. Bi'^hit) of a caramel colour, this being the colour of the wool of the commonest 
sheep of the surrounding dry land, and each cloak of the roughest kind costs from five to 
ten rupees. A string surrounds the abdomen, and under this is tucked one comer of the 
cloak, which is worn chiefly supported on the shoulders. The small bo\’s wear only the 
string, which, though scarcely fulfilling the function of clothes, yet servos a useful purpose 
in preventing them frotn eating too much, because it tends to cut an unduly distended 
abdomen. Only one substantial meal a day is eaten, and since this is consumed with 
extreme celerity, because each individual eats from a common dish, such a device is an 
excellent precaution against excessive engorgement. An elder of the tribe may wear a 
coloured or a white handkerchief (Ar. /.s7j on his head, tied on bya corner of itself or bv 

any pieca^ of rag. but others wear no head covering, and if they find the sun too hot. thev 
pull up over their heads a corner of their cloaks. The dress of the women differs little 
in kind from, though it is inh^rior in (juality to, that of the rice-cultivating Arabs. It con- 
sists of a eottoa shirt or night-gown (Ar. Thi-b, pi. Thidb) reaching to the ankles and made out 
of Manchester ]>iece-goods, and a woollen cloak similar to that of the men. On their heads 
they wear a black cotton head-handkerchief (Ar. .VAd/. pi. Shaildn), kept in place by a wisp 
of black cotton stuff. The Shdl is so worn that it covers not only the head but also 
the neck and throat . Tlie face is expo.-ed. The very small girls wear no clothes, but at 
about the age of five they begin to \\ear the Thob, or. at least, have it handy to be assumed 
when required. The ThOh of the little girls is generally a rich magenta in colour, but that 
of the women is most freciuently black, dark blue or cinnamon, sometimes with an incon- 
spicuous pattern. Though the climate is extremely hot in the ‘Iraq during the long summer, 
the short winter is nca-ly as cold as that of England ; yet the clothing of the Marsh Arabs 
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undergoes no change throughout the yeai. Even when the thermometer stands at 40® F.. 
>maU Marsh Arabs can be seen without clothes, and older ones are still protected only by 
the same clothes which they wear in summer. One is forced to conclude that 'weak children 
die early, and only the most robust survive. 

Ma.^culine adornment confines itself to tattooing (Ar. Washm) with indigo (Ar. Nili) and to 
plaiting of the hair. The amount and the design of the tattooing appears to depend upon 
individual ])reference and nut upon tribtal custom : it usually consists of a few spots or a 
short line or two iu front of the ears and a rather moie complicated pattern on the upper 
surfaf‘(‘ of the wrists and on the outside of the leg above the ankles. Occasionally, also 
then' may be a spot, about a quarter of an inch in diameter, of indigo on the chin or forehcacl. 
The hair is ])laited into two plaits (Ar. Jadaila, ph Jadail) which hang in front on 
either .>ide of the head. Their ends are kept fast('ned -with a piece of rag or twine, oi left 
unfav,icji('d. Uenna is not used. The women generally are tattooed rather more than the 
m<‘n, and it is the rule to sec handsome features marred with two or three spots of indigo. 
TIio women usually divide their hair into a number of small plaits, and attach to the end 
of earh coloiued wooden beads, coins, or charms. These wooden beads exactly resemble those 
usually employed on an abacus Pythagoricus (counting machine), and are most frequently 
coloured red or yellow. It is most usual to see about half a dozen hanging on either side 
of the head. When coins are worn, they are attached to the ends of the rows of wooden 
beads. The favourite coins employed are the rupee, the rial (th(‘ Maria Theresa dollar) 
and the two-kran piece. The first is the standard of currency in Iraq, and is worth a 
the present time (January 1921) about one shilling and six pence ; the second is Arabian 
currency and is worth about three shillings ; and the last is Persian currency and is worth 
about one shilling. Gia>s jewellery of Austrian manufacture, especially talismans on which 
are inscribed Qoranic texts, often replace or supplement the coins. The Avhoh^ of this adorn t 
ment which is worn about the ear is known as *^haiydla, pi. ShaiyaMt. Rarely is seen a 
nose-ring, made of bra.NS. silver, or copper wire, generally supporting a cheap tur- 
qnoi-(\ Tlu' ring is passed through the right or left ala nasi, never through the septnyn ; 
we have .seen both alac so adorned. The nose-ring is much moie common amongst the 
rice-cultivating Arabs than amongst the marsh dwellers. The women occasionally wear 
cheap finger- rings (Ar. }lahhas, pi. Mahdbis). 

The foo<l of Marsh Arabs is very simple. The chief meal of the day is eaten at sun- 
down and consists of boiled rice over which is poured hot clarified butter. There may be 
added fish or fowl. The early morning and the midday meals consist of unleavened bread 
{kx.Kkoba'i) made of great millet. It is baked in thick, flat loaves on an iron plate over 
a fire of reeds or buffalo dung. They cook fish by splitting it openand propping it ona reed ; 
they heat it with burning reeds held in the hand. Barley bread is seldom eaten and wheat en 
bread not at ail. Water is the only drink of most Marsh Arabs : there are but few of the 
more wealthy individuals who can ever afford the luxury of tea or coffee. We have heard 
of certain of the marsh plants being eaten as a sort of salad, but were not able to identify 
them. The central and subaquacous part c>f the stem of the young reed is sweet and 
succulent and sometimes is eaten. 

The only definite case of disease amongst Marsh Arabs which has come under our 
notice is that of one old man who was suffering from hseraorrhoids, but other diseases 
amongst them are to be expected. Major S. R. Christophers, C.I.E., has examined 

the Spleens of children at ’Azair (Ezra's Tomb), Qarna, and at various villages on the 
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southern bank of the Hammar Lake and has found Malaria present, and Anopheles ste-” 
phensi is known to occur on the Tigris soiith of ’Azair and on the Euphrates east of Nasi- 
riyeh, so that a well-known malaria carrier is present in a part, at any rate, of the Marsh 
Arabs’ country. Anopheles pulcherrimifs has been found in the heart of the marshes, but 
is not known to be a malaria carrier in the Tracp At some places in the midst of the reeds, 
mosquitoes are so numerous that heap^^ of damp reeds are lighted in order that the 
smoke may keep them away to soiuj extent. Schistosomuni haematobium is known to 
occur in the neighbourhood of Basra and Qania, and Captain H. E. Shortt, has 

demonstrated the presence of bilJiarziasis (Schistosomiasis) in boatmen living in the 
former place, so that it is likely that the iVlarsh Arabs are also infected. During the 
summer the very small children living in the Marsh Arab villages may be seen to have 
their eyes infested with flies, but we arc not able to state deflnitely that ophthalmia 
occurs 

The Marsh Arab sarc vShia Muhammadans, but they are by no means scrupulous in 
religious observance. Few can recite the FMiba or the Ikhlas, nor are there cleared spaces 
for wor.ship. Ceremonial ablution appears to be practised but seldom, so that beyond 
being circumcised and being able to pronounce the testification they are Muhammadans in 
littD but name. 


ADMIAISTRATIVE >SY8TEM OF SHIVAJI. 

Rv SrREXDRAXATH SEX, M.A, 

( Continned from p. 277. ) 


Li spite of his defects, the M'^.ratha soldier was a flue fellow. Of short str>ture and 

light build, though he was, mair for man, inferior to the tall and 

Maratha aiul Hija- Mughal and Dcccaui Mussalman. But his courage, liardi- 

piir armies (‘omparcU. o o » 

hood, womlerful energy, prosen.ce of mini aivl agility, more than 
compensated for that slight infiniority. 


Demoralised by tlie harassii>g tactics of their illusive adversary, the Bijapuris and 
the Mugh.als at last failed to meet him even in the open field on ecpial terms. Fryer's 
comparison of the two armies well illustrates the merits and demerits of the coi\t ending 
forces as they struck intelligent foreign observer. Says the Doctor, Seva Gi's men 
thereby being fitter for any Martial Exploit having been accustomed to Fare Hard, 
Journy F<iSt, and take little Pleasure. But the other will miss of a Booty rather than a 
Dinner; must mount in state and have their Arms carried before them, ai\d their 
Women not far behind them, with the M<asters of Mirth and Jollity ; nill rather expect 
than pursue a Foo; but then they stand it out better ; for Seva Gi’s Men care not much 
for a pitched Field, though they are good at Surprizing and Ransackin.g; yet agree in this, 
th?itthey areboth of stirring Spirits. xt is remarkable that the same love of luxury and 
comfort characterised the Maratha officers at Panipat. Wliile Shivaji did not allow 
“ Whores and d?*ncing wenches in his army, ' ‘ the Maratha army ot Panipat was encumbered 
with a large number of women. Broughton says of |Daulat Rao Sindhia’s soldiern 
that such as think that life is bestowed for superior enjoyments, and have a taste for more 

136 Fryer, p. 175. 
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spirited modes of whiling it away, retire, at the approach of evening, to the arrack shop, 
or the tent of the pro'^titute ; and revel through the night in a state of low debauchery, which 
could hardly be envied by^the keenest votary of Comus and his beastly crew/''**^ Shivaji’s 
successors had for reasons best known to them suffered these salutary regulations to disap- 
pear and their result was disastrous for their army and themselves. The Maratha soldiers 
declined in morals, and in the discipline and alertness that made them so formidable under 
Sbivaji’s leadership. 

Soon after his conquest of Konkan, Shiva ji found it necessary to organise a navy, strong 

. .. enough to check the raids of the Siddi’s fleet on his coasts. His 

Shivaji s navy 

fleet consisted mainly of Gallivats and Ghurabs as well as many 
river crafts of various descriptions. Sabhasad^^® tells us that no less than four hundred 
Ghurabs, Tarandis, Tarves, Gallivats, Shibads and Pagars were built, and organised into 
two squadrons of 100 vessels. Each squadron was placed under the supreme command of 
an Admiral, Daniya Sanang, a Muhammadan officer, and May Xaik, a Bhandari. Dariya 
Sarang was by no means the only Muhammadan officer in Shivaji’s fleet. Another 
prominent Muhammadan Admiral, Baulat Khan by name, entered Shivaji's service a few 
years later. The fleet was in all probability inemned mainly by the Kolis and other sea- 
faring tribes of the Malabar coast. ^Yhat was their uniform, or whether they had any 
we do not know. At Malwan, the principal naval fort of Shivaji, there is a statue of the 
Maratha hero with the peculiar Koli hat on his head. It will not therefore be unlikely 
to suppose that the sailors of Shivaji's fleet generally wore a similar headgear. 

Sabhasad tells us that Shivaji’ s fleet not only harassed the indigenous sea powers of 
the south, but also plundered the ships and possessions of vsuch Eu- 
ropean powers as the Portuguese, the Dutch and the English. That 
Shivaji's navy was a menace to these traders is quite true, but he was not so fortunate in 
his naval as in his military organisation. He could hardly hold his own against the Siddi's 
in the sea and the numerical strength of his fleet has in all probability been highly 
exaggerated by his son's court historian. Robert Orme informs us that “ The fleet 
of Shivaji had by this time [1675] been increased to fifty seven sails of which fifteen were 
grabs, the rest gallivats all crowded with men. Fryer saw on his way to Serapatan to 
the South of DandeRajapore, a Strong Castle of SevaGi’s defended a deep bay, where rode 
his Navy, consisting of 30 small Ships and Vessels, the Admiral wearing a White Flag 
aloft. Professor Jadunath Sarkar^^* points out '‘that the English reports never put their 
number above 160, and usually as 60 only.” In all probability, Shivaji’s men-of-war did 
not exceed 200 in number, but he had a very large mercantile navy. On land Shivaji 
depended more on the quality than on the number of his men; on the sea, however, his fleet was 
decidedly inferior to that of the English in efficiency though not in size. The President 
of the Surat factory was of opinion that one good English ship would destroy a hundred 
of them without running herself into great danger. This weakness was mainly due to 
the lack of good artillery as well as the want of a naval tradition. 


Strength oi‘ the fleet. 


137 Broughton, p. 21, 138 Sabhasad, p. 68. 

See Itihas Sangraha. Uo Orme, p. 63. ' 

UX Fryer, p. 145. Ua Sarkar, p. 336. 

1X3 (F. B. Surat. 86, 26 No.) quoted in Sarkar's Shivaji, p, 339. 
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The main strength of the Maratha fleet consisted in the Gallivats and the Ghurahs, 
vessels peculiar to the Malabar coast. The Ghurahs and the Galli- 
Gallivats and Angrias’ fleet have been thus described bj' Robert Orme 

Ghurahs described. ° . i ■ x j. lii. t. 

“ The grabs have rarely more than two masts, although some 
have three ; those of three are about 300 tons of burthen ; but the others are not more than 
150 ; they are built to draw very little water, being very broad in proportion to their length, 
narrowing however from the middle to the end, where instead of bows they have a prow, 
projecting like that of a Mediterranean gaUey, and covered with a strong deck level with 
the main deck of the vessel, from which, however, it is separated by a bulkhead which termi- 
nates the forecastle ; as this construction subjects the grab to pitch violently when sailing 
against a head sea, the deck of the prow is not enclosed with sides as the rest of the vessel 
is, but remains bare, that the water which dashes upon it may pass off without inter- 
ruption. On the main deck under the forecastle are mounted two pieces of cannon of nine 
or twelve pounders, which point forwards through the port holds cut in the bulk head, and 
fire over the prow ; the cannon of the broadside are from si.x to nine pounders. The galli- 
vats are large row-boats built Uke the grab, but of smaller dimensions, the largest rarely 
exceeding 70 tons : they have two masts, of which the mizen is very slight, the main mast 
bears only one sail, which is triangular and very large, the peak of it when hoisted being much 
higher than the mast itself. In general the gallivats arc covered with a spar deck, made 
for lightness of bamboes split, and these oi\ly carry petteraroes fixed on swivels in the 
gunnel of the vessel ; but those of the largest size have a fixed deck on n hich they mount 
six or eight pieces of cannon, from two to four pounders ; they have forty or fifty stout 
oars and maybe rowed four miles an hour.’ It is not difficult to understand why 
such clumsy vessels, manned by inexperienced sailors, should not be able to contend with 
the English on their peculiar element on equal terms. But we should note that 
Shivaji’s sailors had on more than one occasion attacked Portuguese men of war with 
success. 

Of the other vessels mentioned by Sabhasad, the Tarande was a sailing vessel of large 
dmensions, the Shivar was a flat-bottomed two masted craft without 
Other V eesels. deck, and the Pagar was only a well smoothed canoe. Most 

probably some of these crafts belonged to the mercantile navy. It may not be out of 
place to note here that Shivaji had a strong mercantile navy that plied between his ports 
and the coast towns of Arabia. Unlike many of his contemporaries, the great Maratha 
had realised that a strong naval power withbut a strong mercantile navy was an impossi- 
bility. 

Besides doing police work, against the Siddi’s pirate fleet, Shivaji's navy was also em- 
ployed in taking possession of foreign vessels wrecked on his coast and 

Colleotioii of export collecting duties from trading ships. In Shivaji’s time it was con- 
and import. “ , . 

sidered the duty of the state to regulate prices of articles. 
was done mainly by regulating export and import duties. We have seen how, in the 
Peshwa period, every ship sailing through the territorial waters had to take a pass 
from the Admiral of the fleet. Whether such a custom prevailed in Shivaii’s time also 
we do not know . 


11* War in 1n'l''sinn, T, 401 -402. 


11! RBjwade, Vol. "ni, pp. 21-23. 
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The nftval spirit roused l>y Shivaji- however, did not die with him. The Angrias main- 
tained the naval reputation of Maharashtra, till the destruction of 

Conclusion. 

their fleet by the combined efforts of the Peshwas and the Eng- 
lish. The Peshwas also had a fairly strong fleet for defending the w^estern coast. The 
mercantile s^Dirit of the Marat ha t readers also found a grec.ter scope Avith the extension of 
the Maratha Empire and the Martatha influence. In ►Shivaji's time merehautmeii plied 
betAvccu Arabia and the Malabar coast, during the PeshAva period the Maratha traders 
actually settled in Arabian coast towns like Muscc.t Their trading A'essels A'isited 
China in the East emd England in the AVest. The naval imlicy of Shivaji therefore bore 
ample fruit, though long after the Maratha Alfred had ]>asscd away. 

CHAPTER V. 

M^SCELLA^^EOUS. 

fc^hivaji s judicial system need not detain us long. This particular branch of Cidminis- 
t rat ion Avas not affected by the rise of the PeshAvas, excejjt that in 
Shivaji' s time the Majalasis Avere perhaps more frequently assembled 
tlian in the PeshAva period. The village panchayet tried all cases; the Balutas Avere 
summoned to give eA'idence; trial by ordeal Avas more frequent than Ave can uoav imagine and 
an appeal always lay to the chief Xyayadhish at the metropolis, I have dealt Avith this 
system at some length clseAvhere and it Avill be my duty to take note here only of some 
additional information. In Mahajars of Shivaji's period, we read of two functionaries, 
Sabha Xaik Avho presided over the Mp*jalasis and the Mahaprasnik who interrogated the 
parties It is not however clear Avhether these officers Avere duly elected. It is quite 
possible that a a\ ell- respected old citizen Avould be informally acknoAvledged as the Presi- 
dent of the M^jalasi merely as a matter of courtesy, and perhaps a young and energetic 
member of the court would Amluntc.riiy undertake to interrogate the parties, to relie\'e his 
older colleagues of that trouble. On the judgment paper the judges not only put their 
signature, but also such signs as that of Xaugar, Tagri, Ghana and Katyar, according to 
their profession or station of life. 

It may not be out of place here to take note of a peculiar ordeal described in the Shri 
Shh^aji Pratap. Iia a case of alleged adultery, the judges put a big 
cauldron full of oil on a big fire. When the oil began to boil, they 
took tAvo drops of blood one each from the A'eins of the man and the woman, and dropped 
them into the boiling liquid. But lo ! the tAvo drops Avould not mingle and the Avoman 
W'as honourably acquitted. We do not find any mention of such an ordeal anyAA^here else, 
and for all we know this peculiar test might liaA^e had its origin in the fertile brain of the 
gossiping author of Shri Shivaji Pratap. MoreoA cr, the alleged trial is said to have taken 
place before ShiA^aji's time. 

Unlike the present rulers of Mahrastra, Shivaji had i\o organised Education Department. 

Education granted suitable pensions to deserAung scholars, and the duty of 

testing their merit was entrusted to the Pandit Rav. This system 
of Dr4kshniua grant has surAUA'od Shh aji and the Peshwas. The Bombay Go\"ernment have 
allotted a specified sum for Dakshua fellowships in soA'cral colleges of that presidencA'. 

Sen, The Administrative System of the Peshwas (unpublished). 

U? Rajwade, Vol, XX. pp. 02, ISO, 216, 317, 330. 


As peculiar ordeal. 
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lu his religious policy Shivaji was above all tolerant. While his European 
contemporaries were burning heretics, Shivaji had extorted from ELhafikhan an unwilling 
compliment for his toleration of Muhammadanism. Sabhasad tells us that Shivaji made 
adequate grants not only for Hindu temples and holy places, but also for tombs of 
Muhammadan saints and for mosques. Hr. Hellon, the French traveller who visited the 
Malabar coast towards the close of Shivpqi’s reign, also testified to the liberal religious policy 
of the great Maredha ruler. Shivaji' s religious policy suited the needs of his people and 
was to a certain extent the product of his age. 


AVe hc-ve seen that the civil and the militeay reguhUions of Shivaji were framed 
mainly to meet the needs of his times, and in this respect they weie 
Sluvuji 3 maobRdness successful. Engaged in a life-long war against his Muliain- 

madan neighbours, Shivaji could not give his people that peace and 
tranquillity so necessary for the growth of commerce and industry. But ln‘ reformed 
the revenue system of his kingdom, orgimised Ci careful survey of his lands, and substituted 
f early enlightened and efficient government for the tyranny of semi-independent Kevenue 
olHccrs. He organised an army that shattered the foundation of the Mughal Empire 
iji the South. He was the father of the Marat ha navy, and the mercantile policy inaugu- 
rated by him had a veiy bright future. Born in 1627 he died i\t the age of 53 only, 
and during his short reign of 3U years he not only founded kingdom but created a 
nation. Yet we cPiunot admit that Shivaqi was the most original of Indian rulers. For his 
Revenue policy he was indebted to Malik Ambar. »Some of his military regulations Mere 
copied from the Adilshahi code, and the system of branding horses in the cavalry was known 
in Hindustan even in Allan ddin Khilji’s time. Shivaji however enforced strict method 
where formerly there was a lack of it. The slightest irregularity did not escape his keen 
eyes, and in personal a.ttention to the minute details of government, he w^as, perhaps, not 
inferior to his great Mughal rival. We find him framing regulations about the proper style 
of official letters ; w e find him deliberating about the necessity of punctual payment of 
masons. He urges his ccivalry officers to bew are of the careless use of fire in the camp. Thev 
are w^arued to be more careful about sloring hay and fodder for their a.uimals. To the 
governor of a fort he issues instructions for regulating the price of salt and nuts; and w e can- 
not but w onder wdren w e find the same man starting a literpiry movement, destined after- 
wards to change the nature of his mother-tongue. He employed a number of scholars to 
find out Sanskrit synonyms for current Persian words — and the Eaj Vyai'ahar Kosh 
was compiled in consequence. 


It has often been asked why so many of Shivaji s in.stitutions failed to survive him, 
Professor Jadu Nath Sarkar attributes his failure to build up an enduring state mainlv to 
caste rivalry. The caste system is not new^ to India and whatever m^ay be its efifect on the 
Maratha state it cannot be said that the fate of Shivaji's civil and militarv institutions 
w as much affected by it. The great })ane of the country had been feudalism or the Jagir 
system and this flourished in spite of caste rivalry. {Shivaji tried his best to abolish 
feudalism, but the great defect of his government was that it w^as an autocracy. Its success 
depended on tlie man at the helm. Sam]>haji was an incompetent ruler and it did not take 
him long to undo his father's work. Rajaratu had tlie wisdom to appreciate his father's 
institutmns, but circumstances wi^re against him. Driven from his paternal home 
and besieged in the fort of Jinji, he had to coiiciliate las allies in all possible ways. 
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His ofticers offered to concxuer principalities in enemy possession on the sole condition 
tliat they should he allowed to hold their conquest in Jagir. Thus Rajaram helped 
to revive feudalism, and once it was revived Shivaji's institutions were doomed to 
extinction. In the turmoil of ar every law was held in e*heyance. and when a new 
Older dawned, after the struggle for existence Avas over, Shivaji’s institutions had become 
a memory. 


LIFE sketch of LALESHWARI— A GREAT HERxMITESS OF KASHMIR.^ 

By pandit ANAND KOUL. 

K vsiiMiK ]>y its gcograxihical x^osition, indicates in tho best sense of the term, the 
head, nay, the brain, of India. It has been prolific not only in producing great kings^ 
whose sway extended throughout the length and breadth of India and Central Asia, and 
great x^hilosoi>hers, grammarians, historians, astronomers and poets, who shone like 
luminaries in the firmament, but also in producing Avomeu of extraordinary talents and 
rare gifts. Yesovati, ISugandab, Didha and Kuta adorned the throne of the country and 
hold it scenic A^Jih great Avisdom, playing their game most successfully against powerful 
enemies, 

Lalcshwari, Ruxiabhavaui and Jaman l)td aacic ascetics of the most sublime and 
exalted order Avitha halo of divineiicss about them, Laleshwari, more iropularly called 
by the homely and simple name of Lai Ded (Mother Lai), aaus one of those master sphits, 
A\ ho come at ^jeriodic intervals into this Avoiid ai:d deliver a message of truth and peace, 
exhorting the humanity to follow higher ideals of life and shun the frh'olities of mortal 
earthly existence. She A>as an acrostic of sAAcetness and light and a follower of the Shaiva 
philosophy. She is remembered Avith divine adoration by both Hindus and 3Iuliammadans 
in Kashmir, and many stories of miracles, said to have been Avorked by her, are current 
among them. The ascetic RupabhaAani acknowledged her as her grand preceptress — Lai 
ndtna Lai lyarma gurarn. She was bom about the middle of the ILth century of Christian 
era in the time of Sultan Ala-ud-din, the third Muhammadan king of Kashmir, Avho 
succeeded to the throne in 1347 a. d. Her parents liA'ed at Pandrenthan (the ancient 
Puranadhishthana, the old cax^ital) four miles to the south-east of Srinagar. 

There is a curious legend about her birth. It is said that prior to her birth as 
LaleahAvari she Avas ])orn someAvbere in Kitehmir and Avas married to a man liAung at 
Pandrenthan. There she gaA O birth to a son. 

The x^riest of this family Avas one Sidh Sri Kanth. This man, by the way, descended in 
the direct line of x^npils from Vasa Gupta, who flourished in the first half of the ninth 
century of Christian era in the time of king Av ant i\ anna, and laid the foundation of 
Shaivism as a system of religion in Kashmir. Siclh Sri Kanth’s liAdng descendant in the 
line of pupils at x)rescnt is P. Mokund Razdan, a learned Sanskrit scholar residing near 
the Raghu Fskth temxfle at Srinagar. 

On the eleA enth day of her confinement Sidh Sri Kanth came to perform the 
kahanctfitr or cleansing ceremony. She enquired of him What relations liix) has the noAV 
born baby Avith mo Sidh said * What a strange question I Why, he is your sou.^’ She 
said “No. “What then is he T’ he asked. She replied: “I am just now to die and 

1 [Many of the “Sayings” attributed to Laleshwari in this article may be usefully compared^ both 
as to text and translation, with Grierson and Barnett’s Latin \'a^yani, Asiatic Society Monographs, 
Vol. X\TL 1920 .— Ed.] 
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shall be reborn as a filly at the Marhama village wth such and such marks. If you' care 
to have the answer to your query, you may come to me at Marhama after one year from 
now and I shall give you the answer.’' The woman died just after uttering these words. 
Sidh, in order to satisfy this curiosity, went after one year to Marhama and searched for 
the filly. He foui^ her and put the old question to her. She told him Well, I would 
give you the answer, hut I am to die just now, and am to be reborn as a pup with such and 
such marks at Bijbehara, and if you care to get the answer you may come to me at 
Bijbehara after six months from now and I shall give you the answer. ” After she had 
finished this talk a tiger jumped out of a bush and devoured the filly. Sidh’s curio- 
sity increased at this occurrence and after six months he vent to Bijbehara. There he 
searched for the puppy and did find it. He put the same question to it, and it told him 
as before that it was to die just then and was to be reborn as such and such at such and 
such place, and he might come there to receive the a^^swer. No sooner had it said this 
than a man riding on his pony passed by and the puppy came under the pony’s hoofs and 
was killed. In this way Sidh was dismissed by her without having the answer he required 
until she took six rebirths in different places, and being thus baffled he gave up the idea 
o[ making further attempts to satisfy his curiosity. He then went to Wastarvau (a hill 
near Avantipura 15 miles from Srinagar) to perfonn penances. 

In the same family at Pandrenthan in which Laleshwari had died on the eleventh day 
of her confin*"mont, she took her seventh rebirth. When she was twelve years of age her 
marriage was arranged b}" the son of Sidh in a Pandit family surnamed Nicha Bat, living 
at the Drangabal Mohalla at Pampur (the ancient Padmapnra founded in 812-S49 a.d. by 
Padma, Minister of King Ajatapida). 

It may be stated here^ by the way, that at Pampur there is now no one of the Nicha 
Bat pedigree living, but at Srinagar (Chundapur Mohalla) tbeie is one man named Shiva 
Bat, at present employed as an Assistant in the Sericuituro Department, who is of this 
lineage. His ancestors lived at Pampur. His golra is Swamiua Shandle. 

The boy with whom Lai Dec! was engaged had his father living, but had lost his 
mother, and his father had married a second wife. The date for the wedding wa.s fixed. 
Just one day previous to that on w^hich the wedding was to come off. Sidh returned from 
Wastarvan and he, lacing the priest of the girl’s father, presided over the ceremony. 
WTiilo tho ceremony was Ix'ing performed, the bride whis])ered to Sidh: That baby who 
was born to me and you were pursuing me in iny several rebirths, anxious to know what 
relationship he bore to me, is this very boy who is the bridegroom here.’* Sidh recollected 
the matter and w^as much astonished. 

However the marriage ceremony was finished. The bride was named Padmiivati 
by her fother-in-Iaw. But the boy and Padmavati never lived together ?vS husband and 
wife. The step-inother-in-law used to treat Padmavati very badly. The latter is held 
up as a model for patience, virtue and submissiveness by vomankind. She bore the ill- 
treatment without grumbling. When giving her the daily meal, the mother-in-law used 
to put a stone in her plate over which a little food was spread, so that it might appear to 
those w^ho chanced to see it that a brimful plate of food was given to the daughter-in-law. 
Padmavati never complained of it, nor made it known to anybody for twelve years, 
giving back the stone secretly to her mother-iu-law, after doing uith her scant v meal. 
Aftef twelve years it got about in this wav . A sheep had been slaughtered to ijerform the 
ceremony of grahasMnti in hex father-in-law’s house. One of the female neighbours met 
her while she was going to the river to fetch w'ater, who told her in a jocular .sort of way 
that she was to get a good feast that evening. Thereupon it escaped from her mouth 
miritan Icinili kalh noshi naJvat tsalih nah zah''~~im^nu\g that whether thev killed 
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a big sheep or a small one it was all the same, the daughter-in-law always had the stone 
in her plate. Her father-in-law, %vho happened to be on the other side of the wall where 
slie was standing with her neighbour friend, overheaid this, and he wanted to find out if 
what tlie daughteT-in-iaw i^aH was right. When that evening his wife gave Padmavati 
her plate of food he suddenly w ent over and snatched it aw ay from i^r hand and actually 
found the stone underneath a thin layer of rice. He got very angry with his wife for her 
cruel treatment towards the daughter1n-iaw\ His wife thought that Padmavati must 
have informed him of this, as there could be no other person who knew' about it. Oh, 
such audacity and such eontumatiousness on the part of a daughter-in-law designed to 
bring on trou]>le to her mother-in-law ! So she fretted and harboured more hatred than 
ever towards Padmavati and constantly spoke ill of her to her son in order tc prejudice 
his mind against his wife. She span thread as fine as the fibres of the lotus stalk, yet 
her step mother-in-law' would scold her for having spun it coarse] At last she 
brought this chapter of her life to a close by quitting her home. Fired as she was with 
divine love, she tore away her clothes and began to roam about naked. Just prior to her 
tearing away her clothes her laJ or abdomen increased in size, so that her pubic region 
became pendulous answ'ering the purpose of the loin cloth . Theneeforw'ard she w^as 
called Lai, because of her })endulous pubes. 

Lai Ded became the disciple of 8idh and leciriit Yoga from him, but in course of 
time she far excelled him in practising it. Sidh s house w’as at the Xambalbal Mohalla 
at Painpur. Ihere w'as a cave there in which he used to perform the w orship of God. 
This cave does not exist now. The cfhat at which he used to bathe is called Sidh-Yar, 
and since tlien a sanctit}" is attached to it. It is among others a Hriha at wliich the pil- 
grims to Amar Xath bathe. 

Lai Dt'd propounded t!ie Yoga philosophy and eJso high morril truths in Kashuiiri 
verse. These are called Lai Wdkhi or Sc' oi^s of Lai and aie, apart from being the 
utterances of a hoI\ woman, expressive of gr.P, ; nd loft 3 ' thoughts, and spiritual laws — 
short, apt, sweet, thrilling, life-giving and piegnant with the greatest moral principles — 
aye, .simply pearls and diamonds and ‘gems of the purest ray seune*' of the Kashmiri 
literature. They are current coins of quotation, a volume Ixlng ]hacked in a single 
saying. They touch the Kashmiri's ear as well us tlie cliord of hi.s heart and are 
freely quoted by him as maxims on appropriate occasions in conversation, having 
moukle<l the national mind and set up a national ideal. As the Kashmiri language has 
undergoae much change since she composed them and as they treat of abstruse knowledge 
of Yoga, they are difficult to be understood by the common people. One or two instances 
will suffice to show* ho\v deep and sublime is the philosophy contained in them. Over one 
hundred years ago there liv*ed a saint named Mirza Kak at Hfingalgund, tw*elve miles 
towards tlie south-east of Achibal. He once w ent to visit the shrine of Jwaia Mukhi at 
Khrew and on his return, when nearing Pampur his disciples asked him to exjJain the 
meaning of the following saying of Lai Ded : — 

Woth rainyd nrisnn snkhar 
Aihi al pal icakhur hdh 
Y u d ica n i zd n a k parma- pad ak h i u r 
He shikhar khc Hiikhar heth. 

- - Arise, O Lady, make prej^arations for worship, 

Keeping licxuor, meat and bread with thee ; 

If thou knowest the highest Eternal Syllable (Brahin), 

Take and eat them in company with Ta ilric worshippers. 
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He explained it at great length for several hours. His disciples wondered at the 
euperb and ennobling thought contained in this saying and still wondered in their minds 
how Lai Bed would have explained it had she been living. Mirza Kak knew by inspiration 
the desire of his disciples. He then, together with his disciples, went and squatted at 
the Lai Trag, halting there that night. At midnight a woman suddenly appeared before 
them. Mirza Kak bowed before her and made her sit after paying due reverence toher. 
She, of her own accord, began to explain the meaning of the above saying. WTiat she 
expounded was by far deeper than that explained b^^ Mirza Kfik. After she finished she 
went away and disappeared. Mirza Kak's disciples were amazed to see and hear all this 
He told them that she was Lai Ded herself and had come to explain the meaning of the 
saying that he had explained during the day time, which they had desired in their minds 
to hear from Lai Ded herself. 

About 60 years ago a learned Pandit, named Prak^sh Kukilu, vTote a commentary on 
the following four sayings in Sanskrit ])rose : — 

Sdhuzas sham tah dam no gatshe 
Yatshih prdwak mulch i divdr 
Sal Has lawan zan milit tih gatshe 
Totih chhui durlab Sahazak veisdr, 

Akiii umkdr yus ndhi dare 
Kumhai brahmdndas sum gdre 
Akui mantar yus is etas kare 
Tas sds mantar kydh kare, 

Abiydsi sa vikdsi laiwatd 
Gagnas sagan miyul samitsratd 
Shani gultah andmai matu 
Y iihui upadesh chhui blialtd, 

Wdk mdnas kid akul nd ate 
Tshupi miidrih ati na ‘pravesh 
Rozan Shiv Skakht nd ate 
JltUsiya kunh tah sui upadesh, 

God does not want meditations and austerities : 

Through love alone canst thou get the abode of Bliss. 

Thou mayst be lost like salt in water. 

Still it is difficult for thee to know God. 

One who keeps in mind one single umkdr. 

Considers self as much as the universe : 

One who remembers one single mantra. 

What can thousand mantras do to him ? 

\Mien by repeated practice (of Yoga) the visible objects go to absorption. 
When the qualified universe gets merged within the ether. 

Then remaiirs none but the Supreme Being. 

This is, 0 Brahman, the true doctrine, 

Tel] thy mind tiiat there is no highness or lowness there ; 

There is no entry there by either silence or mystic attitude ; 

Neither Shiva nor Shakhti remain there. 

If any one remains that is the true doctrine. 
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There were countless sayings of Lai Led, but, as time went on, they were gradually 
one by one forgotten and lost. About 200 years ago, P. Basker E^dan, grandfather of 
P. Manas Razdan, a celebrated hermit of Kashmir, collected Sixty Sayings, which he transla- 
ted into Sanskrit verse. They have recently been published by the Research Department 
of the State, 

Another collection of 109 sayings (including the 60 collected by P. Basker Razdan) was 
made by P. Lakshman Kak, another saint, who lived about 50 years ago. He wrote a 
commentary on Vedantic lines on them in Sanskrit prcse. A copy of this collection was 
obtained by Sir George Grierson and Dr. Lionel D. Barnett which they have translated 
into English. This has recently been published by the Royal Asiatic Society, London. 
Their publication will, no doubt, prove of much importance to philologists, scholars of 
ancient learning and others. I have been fortunate to secure a collection of over 200 
sayings of Lai Ded and am going to publish them shortly. 

As is usual with spiritual geniuses, Lai Ded used to lead people from observation to 
reflection, making easy remonstrances at hypocrisy and mere show of religious ceremonies 
and formalities. Some instances are given below : — 

(1) One day Sidh, her spiritual Guru, was bathingin the river. At the same place, a 
little above him up-stream, Lai Ded began to scrub the outer sides of an earthen pot full of 
dirt. Sidh told her in a scorn at her flagrant simplicity that the pot could never be 
purified by cleaning only from outside. “How then could your body become pure by 
bathing/’ 'was the ready retort, “ so long as the inside of the body was not at the same 
time purified 1” A Persian poet expresses this truth in the following couplet : — 

Jama chi Jcuni kabud u nili va siydh 
Did sdf kuno qctbd hamin posh u kuldh. 

Why dost thou dye thy garment blue and black ? 

Purify thy heart, wearing thy usual garment and cap. 

While going about, Lai Ded was followed by a number of cbildien, vho used to shout 
mockingly at her, as is usual with youngsters when they see a strange person. But her 
spirit was ever unperturbed. One day she was passing by a shop of a cloth merchant 
followed by a crowd of noisy children. The cloth merchant was angry with them for 
teasing the hermitess and dispersed them. Lai Ded went up to his shop and asked him 
to give her a piece of longcloth. He at once brought out a piece and presented it to her. 
She told him to cut it exactly into two halves, so that they might be of equal weight. 
He did so, balancing the two pieces in a scale. She then put one piece on one shoulder 
and the other on the other shoulder, and went away. Now a person passing by 
would salute her and she made a knot in the piece of cloth on her left shoulder. 
Another person would shout disrespectfully to her and she would make a knot in the piece 
on her right shoulder. In this way during her peregrinations, many people met her, who 
either saluted or spoke disrespectfully to her, and she made knots respectively in the two 
pieces of cloth. In the evening she came back to the same cloth merchant and returned 
the cloth to him asking him to reweigh the two halves 1o see if either of them had lost or 
gained weight by the knots made. They were put in a scale and, of course, they balanced 
equally. Lai Ded then smilingly told him, “Why were you angry with the boys who were 
calling names to me. Respect or disrespect cannot make any difference to me, as the knotss 
of either kind have made no difference to the cloth.” 

Gdl garinum bol parinam 
Dipnam tih ya$ yuth rotse 
Sahazah kusamau puz karinam 
Buh amdlani kas kydh moist. 
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Hdsabol parinam sdsd 
Meh mani wdsa khid nd hiye 
YudwdTii Shatiker bakJits asa 
Makuri sdsd mol kyah piye, 

Yus ho mdlih hedem gelem mdskharih artm 
Suh ho mdlih manas kharem imh zdh 
Shiv panun yelih anugreh karem 
Luka hund hedun meh karem kydh. 

Let them jeer or cheer me : 

Let anybody say what he likes : 

Let good persons worship me with flowers : 

What can any one (of them) gain, I being pure ? 

Let them jeer me a thousand times, 

My mind shall never be pained. 

If I am a lover of God, 

How' can ashes make a mirror dirty (on the contrary it will make it cleaner) . 

Anybody mocking or scoffing at me 
Shall not be disliked by my heart. 

When my Shiva favours me, 

What can the ridicule of the people do to me? 

This has been rendered into Persian verse as below : — 

Mara gar dlami buhtdn bikhwduad 
DU ander kiuahe o dar namdimd 
Agar man Hag paraste rdst bdsham 
Bar dyinah chi khdkister nishdnad. 

If the world talks iU of me. 

My heart shall harbour no ill-w ill. 

If I am a true w orshipper of God, 

Can ashes leave a stain on a mirror ? 

(2) Lai Ded once entered a temple in which her spiritual giiru^ Sidh, was worshipping 
the idols. She wanted to show to him that God was present everywhere and was not 
limited to the temple. Sidh asked her what she had come for and she told him that she 
wanted to answer the call of nature, and being naked she came into the temple for privacy. 
He hastily led her out telling her that it was a place where idols were worshipped and it 
would be sacrilegious to do in it what she intended to. She asked him to show her a 
place where there were no idols. He led her to a place and there Lai Ded removed some 
earth under which idols were found. Then he led her to another place and there too she 
removed the earth and idols were found. ^ Then Lai Ded addressed to him; — 

Diva watd diver watd 
Heri bun chhuh ikawdt 
Puz kas karak huta bhattd 
Kar manas pavanas sangdt. 

2 Bawa Nanak when at Mecca was once found lying down with his feet towards the Shrine. The 
people reproved him for thus showing disrespect towards the house of God. He told them he was tired 
and cculd not move and they might therefore turn hia feet to the direction away from the house of 
God. They then turned his feet but Mecca also moved towards the same direction. 
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Soi sheld cJihai patas tdh jnthas 
Soi sheld chhai utam desh 
Soi sheld chhai pheravanis gratas 
Shiv chhui kruih tai tsen upadesh. 

Idol is of stone, temple is of stone ; 

Above (temple) and below (idol) are one ; 

Which of them wilt thou worship, O foolish Pandit ? 

Cause thou the union of mind with soul. 

The same stone is in the road and in the pedestal : 

The same stone is the sacred place : 

The same stone is the turning mill ; 

Shiva is difficult to be attained, take a hint for guidance (from thy guru), 

(To be continued.) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 

24. Glasse = Hour. 

Sloop James, 10th of May 1685. 

Honoured Sir, This to acquaint your Honour of 
our Sad misfortune, for standing off to sea we 
Chance[d] to meett with fresh galls [gales] and 
great Sea and making Saile for to keep Company 
with the Rest of the fleet we sprung such a Leake 
that we are forced to keep pumping glasses and 
glasse [ from hour to hour ] which hath been the 
Cause of our putting Back again and fetched as far 
as Annor [ Onore, Honavar] where we Ri[dd att] 
an Anchor. I would desire to know your Honours 
further orders what we shall doe with the Veasell 
for what with a Carring [carrjnng] of sail and 
Ridding att an Anchor she will not bear up much 
onger without further Remedy, I rest your 
Honours very Humble and Obedient Servant to 
Command, William Dixon. (Records of Fort St, 
George: Letters to Fort St. George, 1684-85, III, 85.) 

R, C. T. I 

25. A Wail from Bencoolen. 

2S September I QHo, Letter from Benjamin Bloom 
and Council at York Fort [Bencoolen, Sumatra] to 
William Gyfford and Council at Fort St. George. 
Wee shall now give your Honour &ca. An Account 
of our Woefull state and Condition which God grant 
l^etter. Wee are by sickness all become Uncapable 
of helping one Another, and of the great number of 
people that came over not above thirty men well 
of them that Mr Ord left here, being Blacks and 
■whites about 200, he taking about twenty souldiers 
and severall Black servants along with him. Of the 
English souldiers are dead here eleven; and of the 
Portequeeze not above four, of the Black workme n 


not Above fiveteen that is Capable of working. Of 
them are dead about forty ani dayly die, for hee 
that falls, it is hard for him to rise. All our ser- 
vants are sick and dead, and att this minute not 
A Cook to gett victualls realy for those that sitt 
att the Companys Table, ani such have been our 
straifces, that wee many times have fasted ; the sick 
lye neglected, som3 cry for Remedies, but none to be 
had; those that could Eat hive none to cook them 
Victualls, soe that I may say, the one Dies for 
Hunger, and the other for Remedies, soo that now 
we have not living Enough to bury the Dead, and 
if one is sick the other will not wateh, for hee sayes 
better that one than two dies, soe that people dies 
and noe notice Taken thereof. ( Records of Fort St. 
George, Letters to Fort St. George, 1684-85, HI, 215, 
216.) R.C.T. 

26. A Recommendation. 

20 November 1685. Letter from Thomas Ley and 
i Council at Hiigly to William Gyffor I and Council at 
Fort St. George. Mr. Higginson wee can very ill 
^are, he being one of the most fittest men in India 
for the office he was in (and indeed any thing else). 
He has discharged his place with faithfullness and 
with all diligence in A curious [ingenious] method 
€ts your Honor &ca. will see by his vvorkes ; wee 
cannot say enough to his praise, but seeing it is your 
order, and his dssire, Bengali not agreeing with his 
constitution, he takes his passage towards you on 
the Shrewsbury, Wee have promis'd him to signifie 
all his care and pains to our Right Honble. 
Masters and hope they will take into consideration 
and give him Encouragement According to his 
deserts for what he has done here. (Records of 
Fort St. George: Letters to Fort St. George, 1684-5 
m, 234-235.) R. C.T. 
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LIFE SKETCH OF LALESHWARI— A GREAT HERMITESS OF KASHMIR. 

By PANDIT ANAND KOUL. 

( Continued from p. 308. ) 

(3) Shekh Nur Din alias NundRishi (called by Hindus Sahazanand), a great Muham- 
madan saint, was a contemporary of Lai Ded. It is said that when he was born (1377 a.t>.) 
he would not suck milk of his mother. Lai Ded went and cried to him “ Yina mandachhoh 
nah tahchanah chhuhJia mandachhdn ? (Thou wert not ashamed of coming, why then 
art thou ashamed of sucking ?) Thereupon he began to suck. She asked his mother 
what her name was. ‘SSudar” was the reply. Led Ded remarked — Sudrasai chhih 
mukhta nerdn^' (verily pearls come out of the Sudar i.e., Oceem). When Shekh Nur Din 
was grown up he, together with his disciple Baba Nasar-ud-din, often held discourses 
with Lai Ded in Kashmiri verse which are clothed in mysticism. Her verses, however, 
show’ how superior she rose over both of them in religious wisdom. These are contained 
in the old Persian books caJled Nur Ndma and Risk Ndma, One discourse is quoted 
below by way of an example : — • 

Bdbd N asir-vd-din — 

!^iryas hyuh nah prakdsh kune 
(kingih hyuh nah tirth kdnh 
Bay is hyuh nah bdndav kune 
Ranih hyuh nah sukh kdnh> 

Shekh Nur Din — 

Achhiri hyuh nah prakdsJi kune 
Kutken hyuh nah firth kdnh 
C hand as hyuh nah bdndav kune 
Khanih hyuh nah sukh kdnk^ 

Lakshivari — 

Mayans hyuh nah prakdsh kiuie 
Pay as hyuh nah firth kdnh 
Day as hyuh nah bdndav kune 
Bay as hyuh nah sukh kdnh* 

There is no light like that of the sun ; 

There is no pilgrimage like Gaaga ; 

There is no relation like a brother ; 

There is no ease like that of a wife. 

There is no light like that of the eyes ; 

There is no pilgrimage like that of the knees ; 

There is no relation like one's pocket ; 

There is no ease like tha.t of the cloak. 

There is no light like that of the knowledge of God ; 

There is no pilgrimage like that of the search of God ; 

There is no relation compared to the Deity; 

There is no ease like that got from the fear of God. 
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Many stories are current among the Kashmiris illustrative of the superhuman 
power of this hermit ess. Some of them are narrated below ; — 

(1) Lai Ded used to go out early in the morning, crossing the river without her feet 
dipping into the water and sat at the ghat of Zinpura village at the place where there is 
the shrine of Natta Keshva Bhairava, at present marked by a mulberry tree. There, 
after her ablution, she remained in communion with God. Her husband being suspicious 
of her, once went quietly after her to see where she had gone. He saw her going to, and 
sitting alone at. the abova place. He never knew, nor he could read, her purpose. Leav- 
ing the house before the dawn and sitting alone on the river bank was, he thought, 
nothing short of madness. He got angry at this. When after meditation for some time, 
she returned with an earthen pot full of water on her head, he, in his rage, struck it with a 
stick. The pot broke into pieces, but the water was not spilt and remained perfectly still 
on her head. She then came into the house, filled all the empty pots with this wuter and 
yet it was not exhausted. Then she threw' down the remainder of the water outside the 
house and a pond was formed of it. This pond exists even nowand is called Lai Trag. 

(2) Lai Ded used to peregrinate in a nude condition and was constantly saving, 
'He only is a man who fears God, and there are very few such men about.’’ One 
day Shah Hc^madan alias Mir Sayyid Ali, after whom the famous mosque in Srinagar 
is called and who came in Kashmir in 1379 and stayed here up to 1384 a* D., met her at 
Khampur, 10 miles to the south-west of Srinagar on the Shopian road, and she at once 
ran away. This was a strange thing for Lai Ded to do, but it w as soon explained. ‘T have 
seen a man,” she said to the astonished baniya, into w'hose shop she had fled for refuge. 
The baniya^ however, turned her out. Then Lai Ded rushed to a baker's shop and jumped 
into the oven, which at that time was fully heated for baking the bread. Hence the 
saying — “ Ayeyih wants gayih kdndaras,^^ (She came to a baniya but went to a baker). 
When the baker saw this he fell down in a sw oon thinking that, for certain, the king would 
hear of this and punish him. However, there was no need of fear, as Lai Ded presently 
appeared from the mouth of the oven, clad in clothes of gold, and hastened after Shah 
Hamadan. 

Lai Ded threw' herself in the baker's oven purposely in order to show to Shah 
Hamadan that passing through the ordeal set up by Timur, the famous king of Central 
Asia (1378 A. n.), wp,s an easy job for persons advanced in occult powers. This king 
w as in the habit of going freqiiently through his capital city to ascertain the condition 
of his subjects. One night, while he was wandering in the city in the disguise of a 
beggar, the shrieks f>f a* lad from a house attracted him and he entered it, when he came 
to know that the child and his pa.rents had ta-sted no food for two days on account 
of abject poverty, and the shrieks of the child were due to the pangs of hunger^ 
The disguised beggar felt so deeply for the starving family that he left the house 
with a promise to return soon with any eatable thing he might get by begging, and 
he fulfilled his promise by returning soon with a little bread w^hich he handed 
o\er to the boy who was crying. The beggar secretly left a purse of gold coins in the 
compound of the house, emd before leaving raised his hands tow'arcls the sky, praying 
loudly that the Great Allah might change the poor family into a rich one. At day- 
break the mistress of the house got startled to find the purse and was immensely happy. 
One of the coins she brought with a joyful heart befor<j a neighbouring Sayyid to get it 
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changed. The wicked Sayyid enquired and came to know of her possessmg a purse of gold 
coins. He not only deprived her of her purse, but ch.arged her of having stolen it from 
him. The case came up before Timur who well knew the source from which the old woman 
had got the contested gold. The Sayyid and his numerous witnesses who were also 
Sayyids took solemn oaths before Timur that the woman had stolen the bung. He, 
of course, dismissed the case and restored the purse to the poor woman. Indignant 
at the brazen-facedness of the Sayyids, he announced that all Sayyids residing in his 
kingdom must prove their purity by passing through the ordeal of riding a hot 
iron-horse. This dreadful test alarmed the Sayyids and they strove to escape it by 
flight. Only Mir Sayyid Ali, who was a saint of high order, is said to have gone 
successfully through the ordeal. He then came from Hamadaii, (Persia) to Kashmir in 
1379 A.D. On seeing Lai Ped coming out of a furnace of fire attired in clothes of gold his 
pride of riding a fire-horse was humbled, and he became a constant companion of hers. 

(3) Once there was a performance of actors at Pampur, to witness which a large crowd 
of people had gathered. Lai Ped also, in her u^ual nude condition, went to see it. Her 
father-in-law called her back to her house and scolded her for her want of modesty and 
decency. She excused herself by saying that there was no human being there, to avoid 
whose lookit might have been necessary to cover herself. He laughed cynically at this. But 
she asked him to look out from the window if what she said was true or not. He looked 
out atid lo ! he saw no human being, but only a number of fowls, sheep and goats 
collected there. 

(4) Once Sidh was performing the austere penances of chandrdyun ; that is to say, 
he had kept a fast which vns to continue for 40 days, Lai Ped came to his house and 
enquired from his wife what he was doing. 8he replied — Suh chhu kardn sa/” (he is 
doing meditation). Lai Ded cried out : Nak, Nanda Margih diutJias guris taf (no, his 
pony got a kick at Naiida Marg). Sidh overheard this and was ashamed, as his mind had 
really sone astray in the midst of meditation, thinking at that moment of his pony which 
he had sent for grazing to Nanda Marg. 3 Lai Ped then invited him to see how she was 
practising the penance. On the full moon day she entered a well-cleaned room and 
standing up motionless, put an earthen pot underneath her feet and another on her head. 
As the moon waned her body diminished, until on the fifteenth day of the dark fortnight 
the two pots joined each other. 8i(lh was daily observing this. When the two pots closed 
he raised the upper pot, and found something like quick-silver in it trembling and then 
put down the lid again. As the moon waned, her body also began to increase, and on the 
full-moon day she was aga'n what she was before. Sidh was astonished at this, and told 
her that he had lifted up the upper pot when they had met and had seen something like 
mercury trembling in the lower pot. He asked her in wonderment what it was and w^hy 
it was trembling. She answered, hinting at the insignificance of his own vaunted penan- 
ces — Tt was I that was trembling lest even this austere penance might be unacceptable 

3 A similar story is told of Bawa Nanak. He attended a prayer meeting at the request of a 
Muhammadan Sirdar- The congregation bent, knelt, and bowed while Bawa Kanak stood still. At the 
end he was asked why he did not join in the prayer and he remarked that the priest at whose 
bending, kneeling and bowing the congregation moved was all the while thinking of his own mare 
and therefore he was waiting till his mind turned towards God. The priest’s mind had actually 
gone astray as stated by Bawa Nanak. 
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to God, for without His grace human acts have no merit/’ — nisi Dominus, frnstra^ 
Sidh then remarked. — 

Gau tsdiha gnras Ichasthi 
Sui war ditam Diva, 

The disciple has gone up higher than her spiritual preceptor. 

O God grant, that I may become like her . 

(5) One day Lai Ded pl?-yed blind man’s buff with Shekh Niir Din and Shah 
Heimadan. She told them that if they failed to search her out, they should call her 
thrice by her name and she would reappear. They hid thamselves one by one, and 
Lai Ded found out each one of them. Afterwards Lai Ded hid herself and though 
they tried their best to seek her out they failed. Then they called her thrice by her 
name and she sucMenly reappeared before them. They enquired from her where she 
bad hidden herself and she told them she had merged herself with the five Mvas 
(elements), and it was impossible for them to seek her out. 

(6) One day Shah Hamadan, Shekh Nur Din, Sidh and Lai Ded were sitting together 
discoursing on religious matters, when a cloud accompanied by a storm of wind gathered. 
Shah Hamadan remarked that rain was coming. Shekh Nur Din s?»id, “ No, a h cal storm 
will occur.” Sidh said, No, snow will fall. ” Lai Ded rebuked them for making 
predictions, Fnqr ai tah makr kydh'* (If asceticism, why then makr or hypocrisy). 
Makr in Kashmiri also mer.ns little round poppy-seed- like frosted snow. No sooner had 
she uttered these words than makr began to fall. 

(7) Once Shah Hamadan showed his occult powers to Lai Ded by placing a pot 
full of rice and water on his head, which at once got heated and the rice in it got boiled. 
Lai Ded, in order to humble his pride, showed him this power developed in herself to 
an immense degree. She took him to the river side, and dipping her hand in its wat( r 
the whole river got heated and began to bubble. 

Lai Ded died at an advanced age at Bijbehara, 28 miles to the south-east of 
Srinag?*r, just outside the Jama Masjid there, near its south-eastern corner. I\Txen she 
gave up her soul, it buoyed up like a flame of light in the air and then disappeared. 

SIVAJI^S RAID LTON SURAT IN 1664. 

By WILLIAM FOSTER, C.LE. 

Prefatory Note- 

The sack of Surat by the Marat has in January, 1664, was an event of such impor- 
tance that no apology need be offered for printing two first-hand unofficial accounts of it,^ 
especially as the one is not easily accessible, in a reliable form, to Indian historical students, 
while the other has not appeared in English before. These two documents are therefore 
printed below, merely premising that the English official account, contained in a letter 
from the President and Council at Surat to the East India Company, dated 28th January 
1664, wdll be found in Sir George Forrest's Selections from the Bombay Records, Home Series^ 
vol. i (p. 24). 

I. 

The fuhest and most graphic narrative, from the English side, is contained in a letter 
from the lately arrived chaplain, the Rev. John L’Escaliot, dated 26th January 1664. 
The letter, which was evidently addressed to some relative at Norwich, was communicated 

1 [The first of these was reprinted in this Journal as long ago as 1879 {ante, Vol. VII L PP- 256 ff.), 
the copy then being taken from Wilkin's edition of Sir Thomas Browne’s works. I am glad to have the 
opportunity, through Mr. Foster’s help, of printing a more correct version of L’Escaliot’s account, — E^.] 
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to L’Escaliot’s friend, the celebrated Dr. (afterwards Sir Thomas) Bro’wne, who caused it 
to be copied into one of his note-books, now in the British Museum {Shane MSS. No. 1861). 
This transcript was published in 1836 by Simon Wilkin in his edition of Bro^wme’s works-; 
and the portion relating to Sivaji’s raid is here extracted, following, however, the Sloane 
MS.f as Wilkin’s version contains several inaccuracies. It must be borne in mind that the 
31 S. itself is only a copy, and occasional errors are to be expected. 

Thus farr, deare Bro[ther], I had wrote on Tuesday, the 5 of January, about 
ten in the morning, when on a suddan a strong alarme was brought to our house 
from the towme, with news that Seva -Gee, Raya or principal 1 governour (for 
such assume not the name of kings to themselves, but yet endeavour to bee as 
absolute, each in his province, as his sw^ord can make him), was coming downe 
with an army of an uncertaine number upon Rurat to pillage the citty ; wich 
newes strooke no small consternation into the mindes of a weake and efcmi- 
nate people, in soe much that on all hands there was nothing to bee scene but 
people flying for their lives and lamenting the loss of their estates. The 
richer sort, w^hose stocke of mony was large enough to purchase that favour 
at the hands of the Governour of the Castle, made that their sanctuary and 
abandoned their dwellings to a merciless foe ; wich thay might well enough 
have defended, with the rest of the towme. had thay had the heartes of men. 

The same day a post corns in and tells them that the army was come within 
tenne course or English miles and made all hast forward ; w ich put the cow- 
ardly and unfaithfull Governour of the towme to send a servant to Sevagee to 
treat of some conditions of ransome. But Seva -Gee retaines the mesenger 
and marches forew^ards with all speed, and that night loged his camp about 
5 miles English from the citty ; and the Governour perceive ing well that 
his mesenger returned not again and that Seva -Gee did not intend to treat at 
that distance, he cra^e.s admission into the Castle and obtaineth it, and soe 
deserted his towme. 

The citty of Surat is the only port on this side India wich belongs to the Mogol, 
and stands upon a river commodious enough to admitt vessells of 1000 tun 7 
niilles up ; at wich distance from the sea there stands a reasonable strong castle, 
w^ell manned and haveing great store of good guns mounted for the securing 
of the river. At a convenient distance on the north, east, and south sides of this 
castle is the < itty of Surrat, built of a large extent and very popelus, rich in 
marchandise, as l)eing the mart for the great empire of the Mogol, but ill con- 
trived into narrow lanes and w ithout any forme ; and for buildings consists 
partly of brik tsce the houses of the richer sorb), partly of wood; the maine 

3 Wilkin c<nicludecl that the letter was actually addressed to Brolv^7andlnVsTat7me^^^ 
effect has been accepted by subsequent writers. This is wrong. L’Escaliot addresses his correspondent 
as -deare bro.» and ‘bro.* Wilkin boldly printed the first as 'deare Browne’, though he did not venture to 
extend the second reference in the same luaniu-r. Clearly, however, 'brother’ was intended, and we know 
that UEscdUot was not related in this manner to any of the Browne family. Sir Thomas refers to him 
merely as ‘ my worthy loving freind After the chaplain's death, the Company made over his effect 
to a Georoe L’Ksealiot, and this may well have been the correspondent in question 
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posts of wich sort only are timber, the rest is built of bambooes (as they call 
them) or caines, such as those youe make your angles [».€., fishing-rods] [of] at 
Norwich, but very large, and these being tyed togather with the cords made 
of coconut t rinde, and being dawbed over with dirt, are the walls of the whole 
house and floors of the upper story of their houses. Now the nomb^ of the 
poore exceedingly surmounting the nomber of those of some quality, there 
bamboo houses are increassed unmeasurably ; soe that in the greatter part of 
the toT^Tie scare tow or three brick houses are to bee seen in a street, and in 
some part of the towne not one for many streets togather. Those houses wich 
are built of bricke are usually built strong, their walls of 2 or 2| feete thicke 
and the roofes of them flat and covered with a plaster like plaster of Paris, wich 
makes most comodous places to take the evening aire in the hotter seasons. 

The whole towne is unfort efied, either by art or nature. Its situation is upon 
a large plaine of many miles extent and their care hath beene soe little to secilre 
it by art that thay have only made against the cheefe avenues of the towne 
some weake and ill built gates, and for the rest in some parts a dry ditch easiely 
payable by a footman, wanting a wall or other defence on the innerside; the rest 
is left soe open that scarce any signe of a dich is perceiveable. 

The people of the towne are either the marchants (and those of all nations almost, 
as Einglish, Butch, Portugalls, Turkes, , Arabs, Armenians, Persians, Jewes, 
Indians of several! sorts, but principally Banians), or els Moores, the conque- 
rers of the country, Hindues or the ancient inhabetants, or Persees, whoe 
are people fled out of Persia ages agoe and heere, and some miles up the country, 
settled in great numbers. The Banian is one whoe thinks it the greatest 
wickedness to kill any creature whatsoever that hath life, least posibly they 
might bee the death of their father or relation ; and the Persee doth supper- 
stitiously adore the fire as his god, and thinks it an unpardonable sin to throw 
waiter upon it ; soe that if a house bee fired, or their clothes upon their backs 
burning, thay will, if thay can, hinder any man from quenching it. The Moores 
ar troubled with none of these superstitions, but yet through the unworthy 
eovetuousness of the Governour of the towne thay had noe body to head them 
nor none unto whome to joyne themselves, and soe fled away for company ; 
whereas, if there had beene 500 men trayned and in a ready ness, as by order 
from the King there ever should (whose pay the Governour puts into his owne 
p)oket), the number to defend the citty would have amounted to some 
thousands. This w^as the condittion of the citty at the tyme of its invasion, 

The invader Seva Gee is (as I have said) by extraction a Rayar or a Governour. 
of a small count try on the coast southwards of Basine, and was formerly a tri- 
butary to the King of Vijapore, but being of an asspiring and ambitions min.de, 
subtile, and w'ithall a soldier, hee rebells against the King, and partly by 
fraude, partly by force, partly by corruption of the Kings governours of the 
Kings castles, seaseth many of them into his hands, and withall parte of a 
country for wich the King of Vijapore paid tribute to the Mogol. His 
insolencys were soe many, and his success soe great, that the King of Vijapore 
thought it high tyme to indevoer his supression, or els all would bee lost. 
Hee raises his armies, but is worsted soe every where by the rebell that hee is 
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forced to condittions, to release homage to Sevegee of those laades wich hee 
held of him, and for the rest Sevagee was to make good his possesion against 
the Mogol as well as hee could. 

After some tyme of forbearance the Mogol demands his tribute from him of 
Vijapore, whoe returns answer that hee had not poses sion of the tributary 
lands, but that thay were detayned from him by his rebbell, whoe was growne 
too stroong for him. Upon this the Mogol makes warr both upon the King 
of Vijapore and Sevagee, but as yet without any considerable success. Many 
attempts hath been made, but still frusterated, either by the cuning or vallour 
or mony of Sevagee ; but now of late Kuttup Chawne,^ an Umbra w who pos- 
essed [passed ?] by Surrat since I arrived, with 5000 men and 14 ellephants, 
and had 9000 men more wich marched another way towa[r]ds their randevouz, 
as wee hear hath taken from him a strong castle and [made ?] some impression 
into his country ; to devert wich ware, it is probable he tooke this resolletion 
for in vat ion of this country of Guzurat. 

His person is discribed by them whoe have seen him to bee of meane stature, 
lower some what then I am, erect, and of an excellent proportion ; active in 
excersise, and when ever hee speaks Neemes to smile ; a quicke and peercing eye, 
and whitter then any of his people. Hee is disstrustfull, seacret, subtile, cruell, 
perfidious, insulting over w^homsoever he getts into his powder, absolute in his 
commands and in his punishments more then severe, death or dismembering 
being the punishment of every offence ; if nesessity require, venterous and 
desperate in execution of his resolves, as may appeare by this following 
instance. 

The King [of] Vijapore^ sends downe his unckell, a most accompleshed soldier, 
with 14,000 men into Sevagees country. The knowne vallour and experience 
of the man made Sevagee conclude that his best way was to assasinate him in 
his owne armye by a suddan surprise. This conduct of this attempt, how dan- 
gerous soever, would have been undertaken by many of his men, of whose 

conduct hee might have asured himselfe, but it seemes he w'ould have the action 

wholly his owme. Hee therefore, with 400 as desperate as himselfe, enters 
the army, undiscovered comes to the Genaralls tent, falls in upon them, kills 
the guard, the Gen.;ralls sonn, wounds the father (w'hoe hardly escaped), 
seise th on his daughter and carries her away prisoner, and forceth his way backe 
through the whole army and returnes safe without any considerable loss. 
And afterward in dispight of all the King of Vijrajpore could doe, hee tooke 
Rajapore, a great port, plundered it, and seised our English marchants, Mr. 
Revington, Mr. laylor, and digged up the English house for treasure, and kept 
the marchants in prison about eight months. 


a Possibly Kutbuddin Khan, who took part in the subsequent campaign under Jai Singh 
* An error for ‘ tho Mogul Emperor.’ The writer is also wrong in making the attack on ShaieU 


Khan precede the capture of Rajapur. 
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Wedensday the 6 January, about 11 in the morning, Sevagee arrived neere a 
great garden without the towne about J of a mile, and whilst hee was busied 
in pitching his tents sent his horsmen into the outward streets of the towne 
to fire the houses ; soe that in less then halfe an houer wee might behold from 
the tops of our house two great pilliers of smoke, the certaine signs of a great diso- 
lation, and soe thay continued burning that day and night. Thursday, 
Friday and Satturday still new fires raised, and every day neerer and neerer 
approching our quarter of the towne. 

That the terror was great I know youewill eassly beleeve. And upon his first 
begining of his firing the remainder of the people fled as thicke as posible ; 
so that on Thursday the streets were almost empty, wich at other tymes are 
exceeding thicke with people ; and we the English in our house, the Duch in 
theirs, and some few mar chants of Turky and Armenia, neighbours to our 
English house, possesed of a seraw or place of reception for straingers, were 
left by the Governour and his people to make what shift wee coiild to secure 
ourselves from the enemy. This might the English and Duch have done, 
leaveing the towne and goeing over the river to Swalley to our shipps, which 
were then riding in Swalley Hole ; but it was thought more like English men 
to make ourselves ready to defend#our lives and goods to the uttermost than 
by a flight to leave mony, goods, house to merceless people, and were confirmd 
in a resolution that the Duch alsoe dete[r]mined the same ; though there was 
noe possibility of releiveing one another, the Duch house beeing on the other 
side of [the] towne, almost an English mile asunder. 

In order therfore to our better defence, the President, Sir George Oxinden, a 
most worthy, discreet, couragious ptTson, scut advice to our ships at Swalley 
of our condition, with his disires to the captains to spare him out of their 
ships what men thay could ; and wee in the meane tyme endeavored to fitt our 
house soe w'ell as w'ee could, sending out for what quant ety of provision of 
victualls, watter, and powder wee could gitt, of wich w^ee gott a competent 
store. Tow brass guns we procured that day from a marchant in towne of 
about 300 [w'cight] a peice, and wuth old ship carriages mountted them and 
made ports in our great gate for them to play out of to secure a short e pasage 
to our house. That afternoone wee sent aboard a ship in the river for guns, 
and had tow of about 600 [weight] per peice sent up in next morning w’ith shott 
convenient. Some are set to melt lead and make bullets, others with chezels 
to cutt lead into slugs ; no hand idle, but all imployed to strengthen every place, 
as tyme wnuld give leave, to the best advantage. 

On Weddensday men arrive to the nomber of 40 odd and bring with them 2 
brass guns more. Our 4 smaller guns are then carried up to the tope of the house 
and 3 of them planted to secure 2 great streets ; the 4[th] was bent upon a rich 
churles house (Hogee Said Beeg [Haji Zahid Beg], of w'hom more by and by), 
because it was equally of bight, and being posesed by the enemy might have 
beene dangerous to our house. Coptaines are appointed, and every man quar- 
terd and order taken for reliveeing one another upon necessity. A fTesh 
recrute of me®, coming of about 20 more, wee than began to consider what 
houses neere us might bee most prejuditiall, and on one side wee tooke possesion 
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of [a] paged or Banian idol temple, which was just under our house (wich haveing 
taken, wee were much more secured on that quarter), on the other a Moorish 
Meseete [i.e., mosque], where severall people were harboured and had windowes 
into our outward yard, was thought good to bee cleared and shutt up ; wich was 
accordingly done by a party, [ami] all the j)eople sent to seeke some other place to 
harbour in. 

Things being thuss rearonably well prepared, newes is brought us that 
Mr, Anthony Smith, a servant of the Company es, one whoe hath beene Cheife in 
severall faetoryes, was taken prisoner by Sevagee[s] soulderiers as he came ashore 
neere the Dueh house and was comeing to the English ; an unfortunate accedent . 
wich made us «ali much concerned, knowing Sevageefs] cruelty, and indeed 
gave him over as quite lost. Hee obtiones leave some few houers after to send a 
note to the President, vlierin hee aquants him with his condittion, that hee 
being brought before Sevagee hee was asked what hee as and such like 
questions, and att last by Sevagee told that hee was not come to doe any 
person all hurte to the English or ether march ants, but only to revenge him self e 
of Orom Zeb (the Great Mogol) because hee had im^aded his counttry [and] had 
killd some of his relations, and that he would only haA^e the English and Duch 
give him some treasure and hee would not medle with there houses; ells hee would 
doe them all mischeefe possible. 

Mr. Smith disired him to sent a guard Avith him to the English house, least 
hee should finde any mollestation from his men, but hee answ^ers as yet hee must 
not goe away, but conxands him to bee carried to the rest of the marchants, 
where when hee came hee found the embassadour ^ from the great King of 
Ethiopia unto Orum Zeb prisoner and pinioned, with a great number of Banians 
and others in the same condition. Ha Ageing set there some tyme, about 
halfe anhower, hee is seised upon by a cupple of black rogues and pinioned, in 
that extremely that hee hath brought away thee marks in his armes with him. 
This [is] what hee writt and part of AA'hat hee related AAhen wee gott him againe 

The President by the messenger (one of Sevagee[s] men, as wee imagined) 
returned answer that hee wounderd at him that, professing peace, hee should 
detaine an English man prisoner, and that if hee Avould send him home, and 
not to suffer his people to come soe neere his house as to give cause of suspition, hee 
Avould hurt none of his men : otherwayes hee was upon his OAvne defenre. 

Upon these tearmes Avee were all Wedensday and untill Thursday about 2 at 
afternoon, Avhen perceiveing tops of lances on the other side of a neighbour house 
and haA-eing called to the men to depart and not come soe neere us, but thay 
not stirring and intending (os wee concluded) to sett fier to the house on the 
quarter, Avhereby our house would have been in most emenient danger of 
being tiered aisoe, the President commanded 20 men, under the command of 
Mr, Gerrurd Aungier, brother to my Lord Aungier, to sally forth upon them, 
and another party of about soe many more to make good their retreate. They 
did soe, and when thay faed them judgd them to bee about 25 horsmen 

B For this embassy, see Sarkar's History of Aurnngzlb ( vol. Ill, p. 137 ), Manucci ( vol. II, p. 109), 
Bernier ( p. 134 ), and Valentyji ( bouk IV, part II, p. 266 ). 
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well mounted. They discharged at them and wounded one man and one hor e, 
and the rest faced about and fled, but made a shift to carry of their wounded 
man, but the horss fell, haveing gone a litle way. What became of the woun- 
ded man wee cannot tell ; but IVIr. Smith saw him brought into the armey upon 
mens shoulders and shewed there to Sevagee. Tow of our men were hurt, 
one shott slightly into the legg with an arrow ; the other, rashly parting from 
the rest and tuning on before, was cutt deep over the shoulder, but (thainks 
to God ) in a faire way of recovery. 

On Wedensday afternoone a party of the enemy came downe to Hogee Said 
Begs house (hee then in the Castle : one of a prodigous estate) and brake open 
the undefended doores and ther continued all that night long and till next 
day that wee sally ed out upon theire men on the other quarter of our house. 
Thay appeared by tow or 3 at a tyme upon the tope of his house to spye what 
preperations wee made, but as yet [we] had noe order to fier upon them. Wee 
heard them all night long beating and breaking open chests and docres with 
great maules, but were not much concernd for him ; for had the wretch had 
soe much heart as to have stood upon his gaurd, the 20 part of what thay tooke 
from him would have hiered soe many men as would have secured all the rest. 
WTien thay heard that wee wear abroad in the streets, thay imediatly in hast 
deserted the house and that (as it afterwards appeared) in such hast as to leave 
tow baggs of mony dropt dowue behind them ; yet wuth intention, as they told 
the people they mett (such poore wTCtches as had nothing to loose and knew 
not w^hether to flye) to returne next day and tier the house ; but that was 
prevented. 

On Friday morning the President sent unto the C'astle to Hogee Said Beg to 
know whither hee would permitt him to take possesion of an<l seeure a grc‘at com- 
pany of w^arehouses of his adjoyneing to our house and w ieh would bee of great 
consequence to preserve both his goods and our house. Hee testified his will- 
ingness, and immediately from the tope of our house, hv help of a ladder, wee 
entred it and haveing found [that] the enemie, haveing beene all Wedensday 
afternoon and night till past Thursday noone plundering the great house, had 
likewise entred and begun to plunder his first warehouse but wore scard, soc^ 
that little hurt was done. They had tyme to carry nothing that is as yet 
knowne of, and only broken open certaine vessel Is of quiekesilver which there 
lay spilt a lout the warehouse in great quant et 3 ^ 0 . Wee locked it up and put 
a gaurd in the roome next the street, wich through help of a belcoone secured 
by thicke plank tjed to the belcoone pillers, see close cn to another as noe more 
space was left but fer a muskett to plaj^ out, w^as see secured as no approoch 
could bee made againe to the doore of his great house or an}' passage to the 
warehouss but what must come under dainger of our shott. 

In the afternoone on Friday Sevagee sends IVIr. Smith as his messenger to our 
house with propositions and threats, haveing first made him oblige himselfe to 
returne, and withal 1 obliging himselfe when hee did returne that hee would doe 
him noe hurt, whatsoever mesage hee should bring. His mesage was to send 
him 3 lacks of rupees (every lack is 100,000 and every rupee is worth 2«. 3d.), 
or elss let his men freely to doe their pleasure to Hogee Said Begs house ; if 
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not, threatening to come and force us, and vowed to kill every person in the 
house and to dig up the houses foundation. To this it was answerd by the 
messenger that came along with Mr. Smith that, as for his 2 propositions, he 
disired t\ me to mak answer to them till the morrow, they being of soe great 
moment ; and as for Mr. Smith, that hee would and did keep him by force 
and hee should not returne till than, when, if hee could consent to either pro- 
position, hee would send him. 

Mr. Smith being thuss returned to us, youe may bee sure each man wasinquise- 
tive to know news ; whoe told us for their number they do give themselves out 
to bee 10,000 and thay were now at least a very considerable armey since the 
comming of tow Rayors with their men, whosse names hee knew not : that 
their horss were very good (and soe indeed those with wee saw were) : that 
when hee came away hee could not [but] guess, by the mony heaped up in tow 
great heaiKS before Sevagee his tent, than that hee had plundered 20 or 25 lack 
of rupees : that the day when hee came away in the morning there was brought 
in neere iiimi 300 porters, laden each with 2 baggs of rupees, and some hee 
guessetl to be gold ; that thay brought in 28 sere of large pearle, with many 
other Jewells, great diamonds, rubies, and emeralds (40 sere make 37 pound 
weight), and these, with an increedabie quantetj^ of mon}', they found at the 
house of the reputed richest marchant in the wourld (his name is Verge Vora, 
his estate haveing beene esteemed to bee 80 lack of rupees) : that they w'ere 
still, every hower while hee w^as there, bringing in loods of mony from his house 
His disire of mony is soe. great that he spares noe barbour[ou]s cruelty to 
exturt confessions from his i)risoners ; whips them most cruely, threatens 
death, and often executeth it [if] thay doe not produce soe much as 
hee thinks they may or disires they should ; at least cutts off one hand, 
sumetymes both. 

A very great many there were who, hearing of his comeing, went forth to him, 
thinking to fare the better, but foimd there fault to there cost ; as one whoe 
came to our house for cure. Hee went forth to meete him and told him hee 
was come from about Agra w'ith cloth and had brought 40 oxen loaded with it, 
and that hee came to present him with it all or elss what part hee should please 
to comand. vSevagee asked him if hee had noe mony. Hee answered that 
hee had not as yet sold any cloth since hee came to towne, and that hee had 
noe mony. The villaine made his right hand to bee cutt off imediatly and than 
bid him begone : hee had noe need of his cloth. The poore old man returns, 
findcs his cloth burnt, and himselfc destetute of other harbor comes to the 
English house, where hee is dresed and fed. 

But to proceed : Mr. Smith farther tells us that on Thursday their came a young 
fellow with some conditions from the Governour, wich pleased Sevagee not at all ; 
soe that hee asked the fellow w^hether his maister, being now by him cooped 
up in his chamber, thought him a woman to accept such conditions. The 
fellow' imediatly returns ' and wee are not w^omen : I have somewhat more 
to say to youe,'' draw'es his dagger, and runs full at Sevagee[s] breast. A fel- 
low that stood by with a sword redy drawne striks betweene him and Sevagee 
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and strikes his hand almost of, soe that [it] hung but by a pece of flesh. 
The fellow, haveing made his thurst at Sevagee with all his might, did not stoop 
but run his bloody stumpp against Sevagee[s] breast and with [such] force, 
[that] both Sevagee and hee fell togather. The blood being seen ujwn Sevagee, 
the noise run through the camp that hee was killed and the crye went " kill 
the prisoners ; whereuj)on some were miserably hacked. But Sevagee have- 
ing quitted liimseJfe. and hee that stood by haveing cloven the felloes scull, 
comand was givein to stay the execution and to bring the prisoners before 
him ; wich was imediatly done, and Sevagee, according as it come in his minde, 
caused them to cutt of this mans head, that mans right hand, both the hands 
of a 3[rd]. It comes to Mr. Smith [s] turne, and his right hand being comanded 
to be cutt of, hee cryed out in Indostan to Sevagee rather to cutt of his head ; 
unto wich end his hatt was taken of , but Sevagee stopt execution, and soe 
(praised bee God) hee escaped. There w^ere than about 4 heads and 24 hands 
cutt of. 

After that Mr. Smith was come away and retayned by the President and they 
heard the answ^er, hee sends the embassador of Ethiopia, whome hee had sett 
free upon di Hi very of 12 horses and some other things sent by his king to Oron 
Zeb, to tell the English that hee did intend to vissitt us and to raise the house 
and kill every man of us. The President resol utly answers that wee were redy 
for him and resolved not to stire : let him come when hee pleased, and since 
hee had (as hee saide) resolved to come, hee bid him come one pore [pu/sar] 
(that is about the tyme of a watch) sooner then hee intended. With this ans- 
wer the ambassadour went his w*a\'. and wee heard no farther from him any 
more but in the terrible noise of the tier and the hideous smoke wich w'ce saw, 
but by Gods mercy came not soe neere us as to take hold of us (ever blesed 
be His name). 

Thursday and Frida\' nights w'er(' the most tirrible nights for fier. On Friday, 
after hee had ransaked and dug up \"erge Voros house, hee fiered it and a great 
vast number more towards the Dutch house ; a fier soe great as turnd the 
night into day, as before the smoke in the day tyme had almost turnd day 
into night, rissing soe thicke as it darkned the sun like a great cloud. On 
Sunday morning about 10 a clocke (as tha^ till us) hee went his way, 
and that night lay 6 courss of. and next day at iv«»ne w^as passed over Brooch 
river. 

There is a creed able information that hee hatli shipt his treasure to carry into 
his c^wne country, and 8ir George Oxenden hath sent a fregate to see if hee can 
light of them . wich God grant. Wee kept our wach still till Tuesday. 

I had forgote to wxitt you the manner of their cutting of mens hands, wich was 
thu.s.s. I he person to suffer is pinioned as strreight as possibly thay can, and 
then, when the nod giv'en, a soldier come[s] with a whitle or blunt knife and 
throw's the poo re patient downe upon his face ; than draws his hand backward 

ac Ri\ei is of tjuur&e the Narbada, but it seeing, hard 1\ credible that Mvaii returned by 
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and setts his knee upon the prisoners backe and begins to hack and cutt on on 
side and other about the wrest. In the meane tyme the poore man roaret 
exceedingly, kicking and bitting the ground for very anguish. When the 
villiane perceves the bone to bee laid bare on all sides, hee setteth the wrest 
to his knee and gives it a snap, and proceeds till hee hath hacked the hand 
quite of ; Tvhich done, thay force him to rise and make him run soe long till 
through paine and loss of blood hee falls dowue. They then unpinion him 
and the blood stops.’’ 

( To be continued . ) 

7 HE HISTORY OF THE nIzAM SHlHt KINGS OF AHMADXAGAR. 

By LIEUT. -COLONEL T. \V. HAIG, C.S.I., C.M.G., C.B.E. 

( Continued from p. 283. ) 

At this time one Husain ^an, 200 vv'ho had risen from the dregs of the people to rank 
and honour and was enrolled among the king’s servants, and of whose affairs an account 
will be given hereafter, conspired with other of the courtiers to compass the downfall of 
Changiz ^an and by means of money bribes, and fair promises, gained over to his side a 
party w^ho, with him, made it their business to slander Changiz Khan, and daily perverted 
and misrepresented to the king all his acts until they estranged the king from him. Among 
other things they said that the w^hole army regarded themselves as the servants of Changiz 
Khan and w^ould never parade at court imtil Changiz Khan appeared. In order to prove this 
charge, they raised one of the curtains of the royal pavilion on the side to w^hich the king faced, 

200 Husain Khun was the vile favourite of Murtaza Nizam Shuh, and is better kno^\^I by his later 
title of Sahib Khan» He first attracted the king’s attention at the siege of Naniala. According to Firishta, 
iShelh JVIirza Isfahan!, the envoy of Ibrahim Qutb Shah, was the prime mover in the piot against Changiz 
Khan. He had offered Changiz Khan a bribe of 200,000 hCiUd to dissuade his master from invading Bidar* 
Changiz Khan refused the bribe saying that his master supplied all his wants and that his intention was to 
overthrow the king of Bidar, who was a Sunni, in order that there might be but three kings in the Dakan, 
all Shi ahs, w'ho w'ould live in amity and unite to oppose any aggression from Delhi. Shah Mirza, being 
thus foiled, turned his attention to the favourite, and told Husain ^an that Changiz Khan intended to seize 
Berar for himself and to establish himself as independent ruler of the country. Husain fem lent a readv 
ear to these suggestions, for the king had ordered Changiz ^an to punish him for some insolence of which 
he had been guilty and Changiz Klian had seen that the punishment was sufficiently severe. Husain 
Khan now repeated to the king Shah Mirza's accusation against Changiz Khan . but the king rebuked him 
and told him that ho knew that lie had a grudgi* against Changiz Klian. wliereupon Uubain Khan referred 
him to Shah Mirza himself. The king sent hccretly fot Shah Mirza and (-iuestiou^^ him. The envoy 
repeated his accusation and Murta.><a, still loth to believe it, resolved to test Changiz Khan. He feigned to bo 
weary of his sojourn in Corar and to bo anxious to rLturn to Ahmadnagar. Changiz Khan urtred hirn to stay 
for SIX months more, in order that the newly conquered country might become accustomed to his rule, 
and then to return to his capital, leaving him in charge of the administration for a time. The king regarded 
this proposal as confirmation of Shah Mirza’s charge and from that day his manner to Changiz Kh n 
changed. Changiz Khm. observing the change, abstained from attending court, on the pica of sickness. 
This only increased the suspicion against him and his master sent to him Hakim Muhammad Misri, osten- 
sibly to ireat him, but really as the bearer of a poisoned draught. Changiz Kian took the draught and, 
as the poison was working, wrote a letter to his ungrateful master, protesting his fidelity and recommending 
to liim some of the Foreign amira and his own contingent of Foreigners. After his death some lettery 
^rom Shah Mirza, which proved his innocence, were fotmd among his papers, and the king, on reading them, 
w as overcome with grief and shame, and caused ShSh Mirza to be expelled from his camp — F. ii. 267-278. 
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and enabled him to see the truth of the fact which they had stated. The king was at this time 
already becoming suspicious of his wise minister and this charge had a great effect on his mind. 
One of the matters which made the king suspicious of his minister, was* the following. The 
king ahva ys took great care to inquire into the affairs of the soldiers of his army and frequently 
sent trusted messengers among them with this object, and, without the knowledge of Chan- 
giz w'ould send them bags of gold with strict injunctions that these gifts were to be 

kept secret. As a consequence, every individual soldier who w^as in any need freely brought 
his wants to the notice of the king and profited by his profuse liberality. All this could not 
long be concealed, and Changiz 5^an, w^ho also inquired into the affairs of the soldiers, soon 
discovered it. He, having in view the necessity of protecting the royal treasury from un- 
necessary and extravagant expenditure, turned back many who came to court with a view 
to receiving gifts, and this appeared to the king to be an act of great harshness, for he regard- 
ed it as abominable that the needy should be turned away from his court. Thus the king's 
di.strust of his minister, fomented by the conspirators, grew" day by day, until matters reached 
such a pitch that Changiz Khan became apprehensiv^e for his life, and, giving up all li^pe, 
threw himself on a bed of sickness and put far from him all ambition and all zeal in th<' ni\ al 
.service. All soon became aware of the change in the king’s disposition tow^ards his minister and 
each formed his opinion on it, all believing that it w"as the king's unprompted will that Chan- 
giz l^an .should be disgraced. Changiz Khan’s sickness now increased and his limbs swelled 
and suppurated. The skilful phj-sical Hakim Mufiammad Misri, w"ho was faimnis for his know - 
edge of his art and was a trusted and intimate servant of the king, treated the patient and 
bled him, although his friends in their sympathy w^ouid have prevented it. But ail was of 
no avail. The king now% hearing of the condition of Changiz Khan, set out to visit him in 
the sickness w*hich he himself had caused, but the Tuessenger of death was on the wing and 
made no delay in his journey, and before the king could reach his minister, Changiz Khan 
died and his soul hastened to its home. 

Changiz Khan was distinguished for wisdom and resourcefulness above ail the vazirs 
of his age. He was brave and highminded and in the short time during which he held the 
office of vakxl and pishvd he raised the power of the Ahmadnagar kingdom to its zenith, added 
a large kingdom like Berar, with all its forts and fortified posts, to the kingdom, treated with 
Ibrahim Qutb Shah and 'Ali \\dii Shah as inferiors, and had ever before him as an object, 
the conquest of the kingdom of Bidar ; but in the end death disappointed him of the com- 
pletion of his design. At the same time that Changiz Khan died, Tufal Khan died in the fort 
of Lohogarh and it was an extraordinary coincidence that the coffins of these two met on 
the banks of the Parandi as Tufal Khan was being eari’ied for sepulture to Elichpiir and 
Changiz Iran’s body was being borne to Ahmadnagar. 

After the death of Changiz Wian the office of vakil and was bestowed on the phy- 

sician as skilful as Plato (Hakim Muhammad Misri) and Sayyid Murtaza was appointed 
Sar-t-naubai , The royal army then returned to the capital, marching with such speed that 
they covered a distance of eighteen (jdu, that is to say thirty -six leagues, in one stage. The 
king, on his return to Ahmadnagar bestowed favours on the Sayyids,the Maulaiis^ the learn- 
ed men, and the people and inhabitants generally, and now that he bad leisure for his designs 
oi conquest, he also paid attention to the wants of the army and to the learned. Maulana 
Sadr -ud -din Talaqani was at this time admitted to the intimacy of the king and so progres. 

*01 In the original M9. a blank is left here for the date. Firishts says (ii. 271) that Changiz Khan 
diad in A.H. 982 (a.d. 1674-75) but doe& not mention the day or the month. 
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6ed in the royal favour that in a short time there was none in the court more trusted or more 
intimate than he. The general opinion is that it was owing to his influence that Murta?Ja 
Nizam Shah conceived a distaste for public business and for the society of the officers of 
state, as will be hereafter set forth. 

Another who came into prominence at this time was the learned and accomplished 
Qazi Beg Tihrani, who was appointed to the high post of Vakil. Sayyid Murta^.a was 
promoted from the sar-Unauhali of the left wing to the sar-i-naubati of the right wing, and 
^alabat IQian, an account of whom will be given hereafter, was appointed to the sar-i- 
nmihaii of the left wdng. In a short time Sayyid Murtaz a was raised to the degree of o«i*r, 
or rather to that of nmir-uhumard, and Salabat Khan was appointed to the sar-i-naiibaii of 
the right wing. 

At this time the king withdrew himself from public business, and cari’ied his avoidance 
of it so far that he entirely shunned the company of men. 

Another person who obtained promotion about this time was Husain Khan, who at length 
became well known under the title of Saliib Khan. He was at first a seller of fowls, and was em- 
ployed in this capacity about the royal kitchen when the king's kiad\v^ glance fell upon him, 
and Murtaza Nizam Shah pitying his wretched state, raised him from the dust of disgrace 
to the height of honour, and his power and influence became so great that, like all mean and 
lowly born people so raised, he became tyrannical and oppressive and stretched forth his 
hands to the shedding of the blood and the unveiling of the honour of bond and free, and 
had even a design of sharing the kingdom, thus raising strife and disturbances which led to 
the ruin of the kingdom and the dispersal of its subjects, and in the course of which he 
perished . 

In his early days of office as vaktl, Sayyid Qazi Beg managed the affairs of the kingdom 
with unlimited power, under commission from Murta?a Nizam Shah giving him absolute 
authority to act in all matters in his name and purporting to transfer to him the king's res- 
ponsibility to God for his dealings with his |>eople.20- 

Thc king also commanded that a ' chain of justice ' should be hung in the plain of the 
Raid Chabutra and that a court of justice com}X)sed of several of the leading officers of state 
should sit daily in that building to hear such cases as should be brought before them. Sav- 
yid Qazi Beg saw that this court of requests sat, as commanded by the king, and devoted 
his time to serving the interests of the king's subjects, whether small or great. 

At this time Ghi\'as-ud-c.in Muhammad, entitled I'tibar Sl^n, who was the envov at the 
coinl of Murtaza Nizam Shah from 'Ali ’Adil Shah, displayed a forged order, purporting to 
be under the hand of Murtaza Nizam Shah, to the effect that the king had bestowed ni^n 
I'tibar Iffian the jewelled waist belt which had been received in the royal treasury from the 
kingdom of Vijayanagar, and that it should be given to him without delay. Qazi and 
the rest of the great officers of state, regarding such a gift as in keeping with the kinc^’s 
generosity, yet agreed that some consideration was necessary before the belt was given to 

202 Firishta says that Murtaza Nixam Shah, on his return to Alimadnagar from Berar, assembled 
the principal Foreign and told them that he was not fit to rule, as he was incapable of discriminatinR 
between justice and injustice. He feared the judgment of God, and therefore proposed to retire from the 
world and attempt to atone by penance for the murder of Changiz I^an. He transferred the administra- 
tion of his kingdom, with all the responsibility attached to it, to Sayyid Qazi Beg Yazdi; he took them ail 
to witness that he was no longer responsible for the administration, and he eited them to bear witness 
for him to this effect at the last day. He authorized Qazi Beg, if he could not perform his duties alone 
to associate to himself Aimn-uI-Mulk. MirzA Muhammad Taqi, and Q^aim Beg. He then retired to 
the Baghdad palace, where Sahib Wian was the only person admitted to hi. preience—F ii 271 272 
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rtibar Hian, but Mu'tabar F^an, who then held the office of Divan, submitted a petition to 
the king to the effect that Ttibar Wiaii had i^roduced what purported to be a royal order 
regarding this belt, but that as its value was so high that it was not considered that anybody 
save the king himself could worthily receive it, further orders were awaited. In reply to 
this the king wote saying that he had no knowledge of any such order as that produced by 
I'tibar Sian, but that as I'tibar Sian had founded his hopes on the royal generosity, the 
belt should be delivered to him without delay and that he should not be accused of forgery. 
Mu’tabar Wian did not obey the royal command that this matter should be kept secret, but 
published all the circumstances, so that I’tibar Khan's forgery became known to all. 

When the king heard of Murtaza Wian’s disobedience he degraded him from the post of 
dlvcni and imprisoned him, at the same time sending the belt to I'tibar Iffian. It would, in 
short, be impossible to recount all Murtaza Nizam Shah's acts of generosity and munificence. 

Another officer who, after the return from Berar, attained the rank of amir was Asad 
Khan, who had performed eminent services in the capture of the various fortresses of Berar, 
especially Xarnala, and had served the artillery extremely w'ell. After attaining to the rank 
of anrlr, he daily advanced in the royal favour imtil he ultimately became vakU and pUhvd, 

At this time news was received by the king that a person in Berar named Firuz Shah 
giving himself out to be of the ‘Imlid Shahi family, had risen in rebellion, collected the scat- 
tered remnants of TufM Iran’s army and defeated the officers who held Berar on behalf of 
the king, so that most of the zamtnddrs had forsworn their allegiance to Ahinadnagar. 
The king appointed Say y id Murtaza, who had then attained the rank of amir and w^as 
governor jdf]irddr of Bir, to the governorship of Berar, w ith the rank of amir-ul'iimard 
investing him w^ith a special rolx^ of honour. 

Sayvid Murtaza marched towards Berar, and when he reached Jalnapur, Jamshid 
Iffian, with trooj)s under his command, joined him, and the amirs of Berar, as he approached 
that country, joined him. Sayyid Murtaza, with his large army, advanced into Berar and 
halted not until he reached the town of Balapur. When Firuz Shah heard of the advance 
of the army he, realizing that he could not w ithstand it, fled before it, pursued daily by Say- 
yid Murtaza and his troops, who were only one day's march behind him. At last, weary of 
ceaseless wandering, he threw himself into the fort of Amner Charbi.^o^ 

While Firuz Shah was thus throwing Berar into confusion, bands of misguided Gond 
rose in rebellion and laid waste several of the border villages. Sayyid Murtaza therefore 
sent Mirza Yadgar, Chandha Wian, and some other officers to besiege Amner Charbi, whila 
he, with rest of the army, marched against the rebellious Gonds w ith the object of laying 
waste Gondwara . He destroyed several of the villages and parganas of Gondw^ra and carried 
fire and sword through that country, while the aynirs who had been left to besiege the fort, 
succeeded in capturing it and slew Firuz Shah. Sayyid Murtaza, having completed the 
devastation of GondAvara and utterly subdued the rebels, returned to Abmadnagar and had 
the honour of being received by the king. 

203 This ifj Amner on the Tapti, in 21 32' N. and 76 51' E. known as Amner- Jalpi from a neigh- 
b Hiring pargana town, the tw’o prirganaj^ being always mentioned together. The ‘ Gonds * here mentioned 
are the Korkus of the Melghat, in northern Berar, and * Gondwara ’ is their countrj^ the Melghat. They 
are always called Gonds by Muhammadan writers, an error made by the British officials appointed to 
administer Berar on Its assignment in 1853, and for some years afterwards. They differ from the Gonds 
both in race and language. 
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Shortly after this it was reported to the king that the emperor Akbar, with an innu- 
merable army, had entered Mahva and was there engaged in fishing in the Narbada. The 
king, as a precautionary measure, secretly made over Muzaffar JIusain IVlirza Baiqara,“05 
who was then at Ahmadnagar, to Asad Khan and sent w ith him to the borders of Berar, a 
large number of officers, w ith their troops in order that they might be prepared to resist any 
invasion of his dominions. Orders w ere also issued to Sayyid Murtaza, directing him to march 
w'ith the army of Berar to the frontier and to co-oj)erate with Asad Khan in resisting any 
invader. 

Asad Khan w ith Muzaffar Husain Mirza and the rest of the officers set out for the borders 
of Berar, and Say y id Murtaza, in obedience to the orders which he had received, assembled 
the army of Berar and marched tow^ards the frontier in order to be ready to oppose the em- 
peror Akbar. The two armies met on the bank of the Purandi-^^ which is the boundary 
between Burhanpur and Berar. and encamped there. The amirs now decided that the pre- 
sence of Muzaffar Jiusain Mirza in their camp was undesirable, and they therefore made 
him over to Bahvi than and sent him to the town of Daryapiir in Berar. 

When Miran Muhammad Shah-^^^, Sultan of Burhanpur, heard of the approach of the 
army of Ahmadnagar, he sent most of his amirs, with their troops, to its support, and the 
armies met on the banks of thePurandi, the army of Burhanpur remaining encamped on the 
north bank while kSay \ id Murtaza and Asad Klian remained cn the south bank. The main 
})ody of the royal army now^ moved fiom the capital and marched to Daulatabad-^^^ where 
the royal ])avilicii was ]>itched c-ii the bank of the Quthiqiijijah tank. Sayyid Murtaza 
and Asad Klian kept daily watch on the frontier at the Purandi riv(T, but engaged daily in 
hunting, while ])rei)ared at all times for battle. 

Akbar's spies eontinually re])orte(l to him these movements and he, surprised and perturb- 
ed at this preparedness, took eounsel w ith his amtrs and the officer^ of his army, saying that 
the Nizam Shalii army had taken th(‘ field before him and was now' ostensibly engaged in hunt- 
ing without dis|:laying any fear or alarm, and iiu[uiring whether any of his counsellors were in 
fa vour of w ar . All agreed that it w ould not be w ise to fight, for if they slu )uld defeat the army 
of Ahmadnagar they would have performed no great feat, while if. on the other hand, they 
should he defeated the\ would have to endure the shame of it h^r ever. This adviee commen- 
ded itself to Akbar. and he retreated. Murtaza Nizam Shah, acting C)n the ])rineiple that 
peace was n g<>od thing, sent Vafa Khan to the court of Akbar w ith rich and costly gifts and 
thus opened peaceful negotiations. 

Asad Klian and Say y id Murtaza then retired from the frontier and joined the royal eamp at 
Daulatabad where they had an audience of the king, and the royal army then returned to 
Ahmadnagar. Sayyid Murtaza and his offi(*ers wove dism'ssed with muc h honour to Berar. 

204 Thi.s report w'an not quite correet. Sep. It), ir>7t), Akbar set out from Agra on his annual 
pilgrimage to Ajmer, arriving there on Sep. 27. He marched in person as far as Dipalpur (22'" nl' X. 
and 75“ E-) in the .'^rirkdr of Ujjain, and on Feb. 27, 1577, dispatched a force under Qutb-ud-diii Khan 

to Kh^desh. where Raja "AU Wiaii, who had just succeeded Muhainmad Shah II- had withheld tribute, 
lelving on help from Ahmadnagar. Raja ‘ .\li Khan made his .submission and the force returned. Akbar 
b iving satisfied himseF tViat all was cpiiet in the Dakan, returned to Fathpur Sikri, arriving there on May, 
h. 1577. 

205 Mu:afiar Husain, o.rie of the rob *Uious * Mir/.a^,’ Akbar's distant cousins, had been taken by his 

mother to the Dakan after Akbar had defeated the Mirzas in Gujarat. 

206 There is no river of this name, and the Tapti, not the Puma Nadi, is the boundary ^letween 
Rerarand I^andesh. 

207 This should be Raja * Ali ^au, w ho had now' succeeded his brother Muhammad. 

208 According to Fhishta (ii. 272) Murta7a Nizam Shah marched to Daulatabad with a force so 
inadequate that his advisers protested, and begged him to aw^ait reinforcements. 

The Qutluqiyyah tank was a tank constructed by Qutlu^ih governor of Daulatiibad for several 

years luidei Muhammad Tughluq (a.p. 1325-1351). 
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LXXXII. — An account of the rebellion of Muzaffar Husain MirzI in Berar, 

AND OF ITS SUPPRESSION. 

After Muzaffar Husain Mirza had been sent, as seemed good to the amirs, to the towTi 
of Daryapur. ambitious designs began to shape themselves in his heart and, with a part^^ 
whom he had attracted to himself, he fled one dark night to the borders of Gujarat. Here 
he was joined by large numbers of men who had served in the armies of his father and his 
uncle, which were now scattered over the face of the land, but assembled around him on hear- 
ing that he was once more free. He thus, in a very short time, had command of five or six 
thousand good horse. Murals and others, and marched with great pomp tow'ards Berar. 
On the way thitlier he turned aside to the country of Mirza Yadgar and captured several 
elei)hants ami horses from his jagir. This exploit greatly increased his reputation and pres- 
tige ami his approach caused great alarm among the amirs of Berar, who assembled round 
JSayyid iMurtaza and busied themselves in making preparations for W'ar. He, with his large 
army, marched to meet him. iMuzafPar mainta'ned a correspondence in which the latter 
prolf->ed liimself the friend, and even the servant of the former, but this was a mere blind 
and Sayyid .Murtaz a never relaxed for one monumt his preparations for battle, and was ever 
watching hi> o])[>ort unity. The armies met near the village of Anjangaon.-^*’ Some of 
the troops of Muzaffar Husain Mirza, who had been seduced from their allegiance by Sayyid 
MintazcV had undertaken to desert and oppose their master in the fight, and as soon as the 
armies were drawn up, these troops, without attempting to strike a blow^ for him, marched 
across the field and joined Sayyid Murtaza. This occurrence completely coAved the rest of 
the Mirza s troops, and they broke and fled, pursued by the army of Berar, who slew^ large 
numbers of them and captured many more. iMuzaffar Husain Mirza escaped from the field w ith 
mucli difficulty and fled to Burhanpur, Avhere he took refuge, but Miran Muhammad Shah, 
the ruler of BurhanjnVr, as sCfOn as he heard of his arrival, seized him and imprisoned him 
and shortly afterwards >ent him to Jalabud-din ^[uhammad Akbar, his f*ld enemy, hy \».hc m 
h(' AVIS imprisoned ft^r ld(' hi one oi the Iort^*^>^es (jf Hindustan.-^*’ '1 lie army of Bec\r 
returned from this expedition Avith miuh spoil, bnking their prisoners A\'ith them. On their 
return the expedition wa.^ reported to the king and w ith the rei^ort AAent the prisoners and the 
heads of thr The a)^itrs then dispersed to thvlv jdgirs. The king Avas much elated )>y 

the jo\ful n(‘Ws of the re.^ult of this affair and be^towed robes of honour and other favours 
and honour> on SayA'id Murtaza and all the amir-"- who had participated in the Anetoiy. 

LXXXIII. — An account of the general massacre ordered by Murtaza 

Xizaai Shah. 

a. I). loTT. In tiii> vciirMurta a Xizaiii Shah issued orders for a general massacre in his 
capital.-^ ^ It is a matter for great surprise that such an order should haA^e been issued hy 
a king so nieiciful and so forgiA ing.and therefore accounts of the reasons Avhich led to it.s 
issue display many discrepancies. Some of these accounts Avill. hoAveA^er, be relat(‘d here. 

In. tics A ear an order for a general massacre in the capital Avas issued by the king to Qazr 
Beg and the r)ther c ffieers of state. All the wise men of the time were astonished at this 
order, and each, as it liked him, endeaA^oured to find a reason to Avhich he could attribute 
its issue, for such open and flagrant tyranny and injustice by a king Avho had hitherto been 
noted for his regard for human life, his good nature, and his clemency, appeared to be most 
strange and incomprehensible. Many reasons and grounds A\ere assigned to the order 
by popular report and rumour, and I shall noAv mention a fcAV of the less unreasonable. 

209 In 21*^ 10' X. and 77'^ 22' E. 

210 This is not quite correct. It was Raja ‘AH Khan of Kiiaiidesh who captured MuzafTar Hu&aiji 

MirzOi and handed him over to Akbai. The Mirza did not pass the rest of his life in prison, though 
he was constantly in trouble. 211 Firishta does not mention this massacre. 
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Some believed that at that time the king was wont to go nightly in disguise through 
the streets and bazars of the city while he declined to see the officers in state by day, and that 
a rumour became the common talk of the city, and it is supposed by some that the king heard 
some of the lower classes discussing this matter between themselves one night, and, being 
annoyed by the rumour, issued an order for a general massacre of the lower classes : but a 
wise man will readily perceive the insufficiency of this reason, for it is inconceivable that a 
religious king who, as will have been seen from the account already given and as will be evi- 
dent from what shall be related hereafter, was most scrupulous in executing justice and in 
observing the commands of the sacred law', should, regardless of the accounts to be rendered 
by him on the day of the judgment, order a general massacre of the j^ople merely because 
he had heard a few' persons discussing a false and groundless rumour, while the guilt or 
participation of the great majority of the inhabitants had never been proved. 

Some say that at the time when the general massacre was ordered, some of the royal 
servants whose duties kept them in close attendance on the king, noticed that close to the 
sleeping chamber of the king a shed was erected and the likeness of a man s head, made in 
copper, studded w ith many iron nails, was set up in the midst of this shed or' pavilion, and the 
i^sue of the order for the massacre was in some way connected with these arrangements ; 
but this seems to be scarcely sufficient to account for the issue of the order. 

Some again say that the king was one night strolling around his palace, when he mtd, 
near his own private pavilion, a man. The matter was incpi.red nto and the man proved 
to be a lihau'dsj disguised as a groom, who had obtained access to the neighbourhood of the 
king’s private apartments under the pretence of attending to the royal horses. The king 
was much enraged and issued an order for a massac re of three cla-ses of the people, (1) 
the lampmen, who are called in the speech of the Dakan, Deoil, and who are entrusted with 
the duty of keeping watch at night, (2) the grooms, who are called Dangs, in the disgmse 
of one of whom the man had obtained access to the neighbourho( d of the king s private 
apartments, and (3) the khavdis, i.e., the royal servants. It is evident that this reason for the 
massacre is more satisfactory than the others that have been given. 

In any case by reason of some offence known only to the Know'cr of Secrets, about a 
thousand people were sent to the next world. 

LXXXIV. — An accoext of the dispatch of some of the ^Y1TH the eoyai. ahm\ 

To THE CO FT nth Y OF ‘All *AlUL ShIH FOR THE i'LF^NDER AND DEVASTATION OF THAT 
COUNTRY, AND THAT KING S RETREAT.- 

\\ hen 'Ali Adil Shah heard that Murtaza Xizam Shah had w ithdrawn from all parti- 
cipation in public business and that Changiz Idian was no longer alive, he set himself once 
again to .stir up strife and sent an army into the Alimadnagar kingdcjm to plunder and lay 
waste tlic country and slay its inhabitants. Information of the approach of the army was 
brought to Sayyid Qazi Beg and he. having contrived to gain access to the king, laid the 
matter before him. In accordance with the royal commands, several of the amirs, such as 
Bami Khan, iMuhammad 'iiisain Mirza, cne of the bravest and most experienced soldiers of 

tinu‘, some account of whom already been given, ’ Adil Wi^n Begi, Shahvardi Iffian the 
Kurd, and Malik Muhammad Wian Hiravi, each of whom w'as a verj^ tiger in w^ar, were sent 
w ith an army to meet and attack the invaders. This army marched wdth great rapidity into 
the ‘Adil Shahi dominions, laying waste the country' and slaying all whom they met. 

‘All Adil 8hah and his army feared to meet this enemy and, retreating hastily, took 
refuge in Bijapur and remained shut up there, declining to come forth to fight, even though 
the im^aders laid waste the country up to the w'alls and anived at the Shahpur gate. As 

213 Firishta makes no mention of this campaign which has perhaps been invented by Sayyid 'Ali 
for the glory of the kingdom of Abmaduagar. It is. however, highly probable that some frontier skirmishes- 
took place about this time. 
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the defenders would neither come forth nor open the gate, the Nizam Shahi amirs returned 
to Abmadnagar with Jai^e quantities of spoil and were received at court with much honour. 

At this tune Ni'mat Samnani, who had been the ruler oi that country and had been 
ra’sed from the comer of humility to the summit of honour, being appointed to the post of 
chdshnigir w th the title of Ni'mat Wian, and whose jx^wer and influence with the king increas- 
ed daily, was ordered to lay out a garden and dig a Avater-course. In a very short time he had 
laid out a sj) lend id garden and built in it a line garden house, but those at court who envied 
him represented to the king that the design of the garden-house consisted of a series of 
triangles. The king at once ordered it to be destroyed, and entrusted the construction of 
a new garden-house to Salabat Khan, as will appear hereafter. 

At this time also the king began to shoAV such great favour to Husain Khan that he 
became an object of envy to all the amirs, vazirs, and courtiers, and the king’s favour and 
legard towards him continued to increase so that his power and influence became firmly estab- 
lished, and although the king had contracted a great distaste for seeing the officers of state 
and his soldiers, so that months, nay years, passed without their obtaining permission to pay 
their respects, he Avas never happy but in the company of that base and accursed fellow. 

At this time a quarrel arose between Husain Iffian the Dakani, and Husain Sian Timi, 
who AA'as one of the bravest men of the age, regarding the title which they both bore, and 
Husain Iffian the Dakani marched against Husain Iffian Timi with a large army and several 
elephants. ifusain Iffian Timi, though he had only a small force. dis2)^ayed no fear of the 
overwhelming numbers of his enemies, but Avithstood them manfully and shot an arroAv up 
to the notch into the forehead of a fierce elephant which came upon him, thereby turning 
it back. On seeing this, the whole of the army i>f Husain Khan Dakani fled, and Husain Sl^n 
Tuni pursued them and slew many. 

When the king heard of this fight, he summoned Husain Khan Dakani and gave him the 
title of Sahib Wiau. giving to ilusain Tuni the title of ^Sliir Khan.^^^ 

The Avretcli, Sahib Fhan, haAung neither nnbility of dis]X)sition, nor descent, Avas unworthy 
of the honour to which lu‘ w as ex dted, and the favour shown to him led to nothing but to the 
vexation of the noble, the ^^iiffering of the good, and the advancement of the wicked, as will 
>}iortIy be set forth. 

When Sayyid Qazi Beg had exercised the full powers of vnktl and inshvd for three, 
or, according to some, for four years, the hand of fate brouglit about his doAAmfall. A c^uar- 
betAveen him and Sayyid Murta/a,^!^ of such a nature as Avas bound to end in the ruin 
of the noble, began, and each devoted all his efforts to the overthroAving of the poAver and in- 
fluence of the other, and made injurious report-, to the king regarding the other. At length 
Sayyid Murtaz a had recourse to Sahib I^an and gaxe him a large bribe to induce him to 
bring about the downfall of Qazi Beg. -Sa’.iib Iffian couhl influence the king as he Avould, 
and he first caused Amir-ul-Mulk to be dismissed from the office of vazir and then induced the 
king to dismiss Qazi Beg from the office of vaktl and pt^hxvd, to imprison him in a fortress, and 
ultimately to banish him across the sea to Jahriim . Qazi Beg at died in the country of Lar. 

( To be conti^nud. ) 

213 See Iiiishta. ii, :174. Sayvid Miirta^ia Sa1)Zavari had come with the army of Berar. in which 
Husam Wian Tuni. whom Fir*is}ita calU Husain l;^an Tarshizi, hoth Tun and Tai^hiz being in toAvn.s in 
Khurasan, held a command, to Ahmatbiagar, and the army wa.'^ encamped near the Bddi-i-Hasht Bihisht, 
in which the king wab. Hnsain Wian Dakani sent to Husain Kh an Tarshizi an insolent message, bidding 
fiim change his title, and, on his refusing to do so, attacked him with five or six thousand horse, Firishta’s 
account of the fight corresponds w'lth that given here. 

-H liribiita does not attribute the downfall of Qa/i Beg to an intrigue between Sayyid MurtazS 
and Sal lib Hjan, He says that Qazi Beg was imprisoned on a charge of having misappropriated 20O,0OC 
/abi5 and jewels to the value of 100,000 from the royal treasury. Murtaza Ni /am Shah refused to 
recover the money from him, released him from prison, and sent him back to his own countrv. Jahmm, 
mentioned below, is a to\^Tl in Fars— F. ii, 276. ‘ * 
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*Abrlii’lIah Sh^h of Sainin. Balochi Saint, 

H.R., 1 

* Abdul QMir, son of Bnrhan Xziam SMh I, 

26, 27; death of. 28; teachin" of . . . . 30 

'Abu'l-ala, blind poet, philosopher and 
Arabic scholar, author of The Lnztanhjnt .. 137 
*Abu’i Ghazi. See Murtaza Nizam Shah T. 
nhwahs, meanincf of . . . . . . 202, 203 

Acharyas, as Vai.shnava teachers . . ..139 

Achin, F. Scattergood at . , Sc., 3, 5, n. 

Adi -gahga, riv. . . . . . . 39, 67 

Adilshahi, dyn., conquered by Shivaji . . 131 
Aditya I, Chola k., suggested identidceition 

of 136* 

adultery, trial by ordeal for . . . . . . 300 

Advaita system of Sankara . . . . . . 242 

Afzal Khan, of BijS,pur, murdered by Shivaji, 

63.129, 133, 274 
Aganagara, tri., Ptolemy’s Smention of . . . . 41 

Agni, See O-ki-Xi. 

Agnihotriny the . . . . . . . . . . 246 

Agnisatyapada, sanctity of . . , . . . 11 

Agonagara, identification of . . , . 34, 35 

Agra, Chintzes from . . . . . . Sc., 10 

Agradvipa, identification of . . 34, 40, 41 

A Guide to the Old Observatories at Delhi, Jaipur^ 
Vjjain^ Benares, pp. 103, by G. R. Kaye, 
(Book-notice) . . . . . . . . 63 

Ahmadabad, E. I. Co.’s factories at Sc., 8 ; 

chintzes from . , . . . . . . Sc. 10 

Ahmadnagar, History of the Xizam Shahi Kings 
of. See History of the Xizam Shahi Kings 
of Ahmadnagar. 

Ahmad Ibn Tiiliin mosque, Cairo, oldest noted 
Muhammad monument in Egypt, description 
of, 48, 49; restoration of, 50; history of, 50: 
founder of, .50; Mesopotamian features in . . 51 

Ahura Mazda, lands created by, 185, 186 ; and 


y^ima, legend of . . . . , . ..187 

‘Ain-ul-Mulk. See Saif ‘Ain-ul-Mulk. 

Airavata, land, mammoths in . . . . . . 161 

Air^’ana Vaego, land, created by Ahura Mazda, 186 
Aitareija Brdhniana, the, on the early Arjan 
home land . . . . . . . . . . 161 

A jay a. See Amystis. 

Akasa-Gahga, a name of the Mandakini .. 11 


Aksii, riv. . . . . . . . , " { ] . 

Alakananda, reputed main source of the 
Ganges, 11 ; ’river of the earth, 12, 70, 

sanctity of 72, 191, 192 

Alaknanda, northern c. . . . . . . 190 

Ala -ud din, Muhammadan k. of Kashmir, date 

of 302, 

Alaungsithu, mediaeval Burmese k., in the 
MyazMi inscription . . . . 59, 60, 246 

All Add Shah, of Bijapur, son of Ibrahim 
*AdiI Shah I, a'^cession of, 102, n. ; policy 
of, towards Ahmadnagar, in the reign of 
Huseiin Xizam Shah I, 103 n., 104 n. 141 — 

146, 193 n. — 195 ; in the reign of Murtaz^, 
Xizam Shah I, 196 — 198, 205, 207, 210, 

229, 230, n., 233 n., 234, 261—263, 278—280, 

337; attitude towards the Portuguese, 233 n. 

‘ All Barid Shah, of Bidar, policy towards 
Ahmadnagar, in the reign of Husain 
Xizam Shah, I. . . 1 — 4, 104, 141, 145 n. 


‘ All ibn ‘Aziz All^h Tabatabai, of Samnan, 
author of the Burhdn-i-Ma"asir. See Say- 
yid ‘ Ali. 

Allahabad, sanctity of .. .. .. 13, 14, 68 

A1 Mu'ayyad Min‘ and Illah. See Husain 
Xizam Sh5h I, 

Alwars, as Vaishnava teachers . . , . 139 

Amarakosha, the, source of the Ganges . . 11 

Amaravati inscription, mention of Buddhist 
nuns in , . . . . , . . , . 83 

Ambhrna, sage, trca<litional Vedic poet . . . . 117 

Amir-ul-Umara, of Berar. See Murtaza 
Sayyid. 

‘Amr, mosque . . . . . . . , . . 48 

Amsuman, son of Sagara, in the Ganges 
legend . . . . . . _ _ 9 

Amystis. riv. . . . . . , . , . . 41 

Mediseval Buimese king, . . . . . , 246 


Ancient Geography of India, contributions to 
the study of the. See Geography, ancient, 
of India. 

Ancient History of ihe Deccan, by Jouveau Du- 
breuil, translated by V. S. Swaminadha 
Dikshitar, (Book-notice) . . . . . . { 

Andaman Inland. Little, origin of, in Xicobar 
folk-tales .. . (y 
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Andaman Language. See South Andaman 
Language. 

Andrade, Luis Ferreira de, defender of 

C'haul . . 233 n. 

angles, fishing rods . . . . . . . . 314 

Angria’s fleet, 299 ; destroyed . . . . . . 300 

An-hsi, oasis, lo, 16; the ancient name of, 

17 ; Hsiiang Tsangat . . . . 18, 19, 21, 23 

Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, by Lt.- 
Col. James Tod. Edited with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by Wm. Crooke, C.I.E., 
(Book-notice) . . . . . . . . 246 

Annor. See Onore. 

Anorata, mediaeval Burmese k., date of, 59; 

in the Myaz-edi inscription . . . . . . 60 

Anotata-daha, 158 ; identification of, 162, 181, 192 
Antah-pura. See Atopur. 

Antard\ ipa. See Atopur. 

Antibole, a month of the Ganges . . 14, 39, 40 

Antur, fort, lost by Burhan NizAm Shah I., 

29; recaptured by Husain NizSm ShAh I., 78, 79 
unuvachana, signification of . . . . 217 n, 

anydrthadariana, signification of . . 214 n. 

Aornos and MahAban, mistaken identification 
of . . . . . . . . . . . , 125 

Apala Atreyi poetess, in the ^ig-Veda . . 113 
Aparagoyaniya, one of the four great Northern 
lands . . . . . . . . . , . . 190 

Apurva, meaning of .. .. .. 215, 217 

aquaduets, of Ibn Tulun, 48 ; the great, 
date of . . . . . . . . . . , . 62 

Arabia, trade between Shivaji and . . 299, 300 

Arabs, 64 ; in Iran . . . . • . 178, 170 

Arabs. See Marsh Arabs. 

Aratoon, Grigor, loyal Armenian merchant, 96 
archaeology, an aid to the study of ancient 


geography of India . . . . . . . . 125 

architecture. Islamic, of Cairo . . . . 62 

Arctic circle, the suggested early home of the 
Aryans within . . . . 180, 191, 192 

Arjuna, invasion of Northern lands by . . 159 

Arong, vil., on the W. coast of Nicobar 
Island . . . . . . . . . . . . 237 

Ar-rokhaj, Arghand-(ab), ancient name of . . 185 
Arthapatti, the fifth Pramanat 218 n. 

211; asbasisof tradition, 216, 217, 219 
Aryanem Baejo. See Airy ana Vaejo. 


Aryans, expansion of the, 120 — 122 ; various 
branches of the, 186 ; early home of the, 160, 

161, 188, 189, 191, 192 ; race movements of 
the, 185, 190 ; of India, does the system 
of Mother-Right exist among? . . 31 

Aryavarta, identification of . . , . 120, 121 

Asad ^an, Gujarati, of Georgian origin, in the 
service of Martaza NizAm Shah I... 265, 277 


Ashta Pradhan, the Council of Shivaji, 126, 131, 
133—135; under the Peshwas .. .. 156 

Asia, Central, Hsuan Tsang in, 15 — 24 ; and 
India, early relations between, 118, 182; 
condition of, in early years of the Christian 


era, 


187—190 
122 n. 
. . 97 

. . 64 

94 


A^maka, two places of the name 
A5oka, in the Deccan 
Assam, Mogta silk from 
astrology, and tatuing, connection of . , 
Astronomical works, and the study of the 
ancient geography of India . . . . . . 124 

Atapura, ancient name of . . . . . . 36 

Atopur, in Nadia district, possible connection 
with Antibole, 39 ; and with the Matta- 

estuary 40, n. 

Aungier, Mr, G., defends Surat, . . . . . 317 

Aiirangzib, 62, 63 ; attitude of Shivaji to, 217, 

219, 220 

Ausa, fort taken by Burh&n Niz^m Shllh I, 


3, 4, 29 ; besieged 
Avalokite^v'ara, goddess 
Avanti, Malwa 

I* Avanti sundari, wife of K3.jaSekhara 
Ayodhya, in the Ganges legend . , 


197, 261 
22, 96, 97 
81 

. . 82 
8, 10, 71 


B^b^ Nasar-ud-din, disciple of Laleswari, 309 
Babaraut. See Baba Rflwat. 

B5ba Rawat, 17th century pirate and trader . . 288 
bacamarti, a variant of bracamarte . . . . 227 

BMami, cap. of Vatapi . . . . 123 

Badarayana and Jaimini, 167 — 174; Bada- 
rayaria, of the Mimathsa Sutras, 170 ; as con- 
temporary with Jaimini, 167, 244; discussion 
on, 168 — 173; suggested possibility of at 
least two of the name, 171, 172 ; confused 
with Vyasa, 172 , 174; on sacrifice, 243, 244 
Badarikasrama, reputed source of the Ganges 
at . . . . . . 10, n., 11, 12 

bafta, a cloth, note on . . , . Sc., 6, 7, 9 

Bdgh-i’Nizdm, early name of the fort of 
Ahmadnagar, 106 ; rebuilt . . . . . . 195 

hahara, the varying weight of . . . . Sc., 4 

Bahirji Naikjadhava, Shivaji’ s chief spy , . 273 
Baidyapur, tn., near the Ganges . . . . 67 

Baji Rao II, date of . . . . . . 51, 157 

Bakhars, Marathi prose chronicles, list of, 52 — 54 
Balkh., CO., identification of .. 185, 186, 188 

Balsai>a temple inscription, identification of 
Krishnaraja of the . . . . . . . , 58 

Bamiy an, visited by Hiuen Tsiang .. ..188 

Bandar ‘Abbas . . . . . , , , Sc I 
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Bangara estuary, 38 ; the ancient name of . , 40 

Banians, of Surat, 314 ; captured by Shivaji . . 317 
bankesall godownes . . . , . . 140 

Barra-Gang, the Ganges. . . . . . 65 

Barreto, Francisco, Portuguese Governor, at 

Chaul 103 n. 

barbers, as intermediaries in marriage cere- 
mony . . . . . . . . H.R., 24 — 26 

Bathurst, Alderman, with R. Scattergood, 

Sc., 13, 16 

bats, origin of, in Nicobarese folk- tales . . . . 237 

Batti Malv, Nicobarese islet, origin of, 236; 

Little One . . . . . . . . . . 287 

Bay of Bengal, configuration of, 33, 35, 37, 40, 68 
beatitha, veiling . . . . . . . . Sc., 10 

Behistan, inscription of Darius at . . . . 179 

Belur inscriptions . . . . 42 

Benares, 66 ; cap. of Kasi, 68 ; sanctity of . . 72 

Bencoolen, Sumatra, sickness of the Co’s. 

servants at . . . . . . . . . . 208 

Bengal, formation of land in, 34; ancient places 
in, 42, 65 ; Mid-Bengal, subsidence of, 40, 

43 ; insalubrity of, 41 ; elevation of, 41, 43, 

70. See Bay of. 

Berar, policy of Ahmadnagar towards, in the 
reign of Husain Niaam Shah I, 76, 77 n., 103 ; 
in the reign of Murtaza Nijam Shah I, 196 
—198 , 205 , 209 n., 229 n., 261n— 264, 266, 

278, 279, 280, 281 
Bernier, on the Ganges . . . . . . . . 65 

Betada, ancient name of , . . . . , 67 

betebnut, spathe of the, in Nicobarese folk 
-ales . . . . . . 235 n., 236, 250 

Bhadrasva, co., identification of . . 191, 192 

Bhagiratha, in the Ganges legend, 9, 10, 12, 14, 

37, 66, 67, 71, 192 

Bhagirathi, a name of the Ganges, 9, 10 n., 11, 

66, 67, 68, 70, 192 

Bhakti, as the source of Vaishnavism, 13a ; 


cults, later . . . . . . . . . . 242 

BhalHka, merchant, landing of . . . . 33 

Bharadvaja, Rishi, hermitage of . . . . 13 

Bharata, other names of .. 160, 191, 192 

Bharoch. See Broach. 

Bh5.skararavi Varma, k. of Kerala, 136 ; an- 
other of the name . . , . . , , . 137 

Bhavani, goddess, guide of Shivaji . . . . 151 

Bhutattilr, AlwSr . . . . , . , ^ I39 

Bibi ^unz& Khanzada Humayun, w. of Hu- 


sain Nizam Shah I., and m. of Murtza Nizam 
Shah I, 195 n.; r gent, 196, 205 — 210, 229, 231 n. 
Bidar, connection of Ahmadnagar with, in the 
reign of Husain Nizam Shah I., 101, 104 n,, 

141 ; in the reign of Murtaz4 Nizam Shah I, 

261, 263, 279 
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Bijapur, connection with Ahmadnagar, in the 
reign of Burhan Nizam Shah, I, 1, 2, 

25, 28, 68 ; in the reign of Husain Nizam 
Shah I., 78—79, 102, 104, 105, 143, 144 ; 
in the reign of Murtaza Nizam Shah I, 
196—198, 205 and 207, 209, 229, 230, 

261, n., 262, 278, 279, 327 ; a portion of, 
conquered by Shivaji, 126, 130, 256; the 
soldiers of , , 

Bijbehara. village in Kashmir, rebirth, and 
death of Laleshwari at , . . . 303, 312 

Bindusarovara, in the Ganges legend, 9, 10, 12 
birthdays. See days. 

Bishnapuri, a peak in Garwal . . . , . . 11 

Bishop, Sir Cecil, dealings of R. Scattergood 

"^ith 5 

Bissellj Thos., vitness to the "will of F. Scatter” 

Sc., 5 

bitch, the, as the ancestor of the Nicobarese, . . 235 

blood feuds, in Shivaji’s day . . . , 126 130 

bocamoitis, a note on the term, . . , 227 

Boco Tigris, the Narrows of the Canton river 
and of the Tigris . . . . ^ ^ _ 227 

Boone, Mr., report on R. Scattergood by. 

Sc., 16 

Bowman, Max., E. I. Co’s, servant, at Achin, Sc., 3 
bracamarte, obsolete teim, suggested connec* 
tion of bocamortis with . . . , ^ , 227 

Brahma, g. in Ganges legend . , . . , . 9 

Brdhrnana, section of the Veda. . 185, 211, 219 

Bmhmdn^apurdna, the, on the early home 

of the Aryans 160, 161, 165 

Brahmans, early worship of the Ganges by, 

72; Colony of, in Ye-po-ti , II7 ; under 
Shivaji, 149, 259, 260 ; alleged ill-treatment 
of, 226, 253, 275 ; of the Hill States, polyandry 
among . . . . ^ ^ 

Brahmapuri, a peak in Garwal . , n 

Brahmaputra, the. in the 2nd century , 39 ; 

source of the .. 163,164 

Brahmavaivarita Piirdna the, on the Ganges,' 

11 ; on the Padma 

Brihad-Dharmma Purdna, mention of Tri- 

•• .. .. 13 n., 

Bphat-ydradUja Purdna, on the position of 
Gokarna 

B rikatsamhitd, the, on the shape of India 
Broach, manufacture of bafli at , , Sc., 6 8 
Browne, Dr. (Sir) Thus., Shivaji's ’ raid on ’ 

•• •• •• •• 312, 

Bruce, reproduction of Orme’s Fragmmts, 
by 

Buddha, gifts to, 33 ; legend of, 96 ; references 


60 

66 

10 

65 


55 


to 


158 , 162 
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Buddliism, womeu ascetics in, 83 ; Sanskrit, 

96 ; in Central Asia .. .. .. .. 187 

Buddhist, nuns, did Pacini know them ? 82 ; 
ruins in Java, 117; literature, geography 

ill 121, n., 122 

bukmdr, a blunder buss. See bocomortis, 

Bulungir, river, identification of . . 19 n. 

Burhan Drug, fort . . . . . . . . 1U3 

Burhaii Xizam Shah I., forts captured by, 
1—8, 29; 78 ; illness of, 25, 27 ; convert to 
the Shi‘ah faith, 26 ; death of, 28, 73, 74 ; 


character of, 29, 30 ; daily routine of . . 30 

Burhan Xizam Shah II., 103, 195 n., 207, 208, 234 
Burhanpur, connection of Ahmadnagar and, 



280, 282 

burial, tree burial, in Xicobar Islands 

.. 284 

Burma, tatu marks in . . 

92-95 

Buttor, identification of 

. . 67 

by ram pante, cotton cloth, note on 

Sc., 7 

Cachi, poetess in the ]^ig Yeda 

.. 116 


Cairo, value of the Islamic architecture of . . 62 

Calcutta, position of. 34, 35, 42 ; possibility 
of its becoming land-locked . . . . . . 68 

Callicoes . . . . . . . . Sc., <,13 

Camorta. IsL, X. of Xankauri liarbour . . 287 

canoe, racing canoe, of X^icobarese, note on, 

250 ; as an offering . . . . . . . . 287 

car-festival . . . . . . . . . . 187 

Car-Xicobarese, folk-tales of the, 234 — 240, 

249—253, 283—287 
catches, calico, or garments made of it. Sc., 7 
Cauldron-island. See Katahadvipa. 

Chadhars, infanticide among . . . . H.R., 2 

Chakda, ancient name of . . . . 40 

Chaksu, riv. . . . . . . . . 191, 192 

Chalisgaon inscriptions, identification of kings 
in the . . . . , . . , . . 58 

cha-luok, cocoanut leaf strands . . , . 23-3 

Chand Bibi, d. of Husain Xizam Shah I., 144, 195 n. 
Chandor, Maratha mint . . . . . . . . 235 

CViamhdymi, penances 311 

Ch aiig-an, cap. of China in 7th century . . 18 

Changiz l^an, vakU of Ahmadnagar, 207 — 210, 
n., 233, 234, u., 261. n. — 264, 267, 268, n., 

1>7H— 280, 282. 283, 321. n, 322 
Charita geographical value <.f the .. 124 

t'hastana. ’ founder of tbo ^aka via ' . . . . 98 

Chaul, Portuguese attempt to build a lort at, 

103 ; siege of . . 233, n., 234 n., 261 n. 

Chevall, M., agent for-R. Soa4itergCKKl . . Sc., 13 


Children, assignment of, among x><^lyandrou8 
tribes . . , . . , . . . . 148 

China, and Burma, the peoples of, 93 ; pilgrims 
from, visit India, 187, 188 ; Peshwa ships sail 
to, 300 ; T, Scattergood Jnr. in. Sc. 1; taffatas 

from Sc., 11 

Choultry, a, as Co’s, premises at Peddapalle . . 248 
Chowra, Xicobari isl., 236 n., 237, 250, 287 ; 

burial customs in, 284 n ; discovery of . . 285 
Christian era, condition of C. Asia in the early 
years of the . . . . . . , . . . 187 

Christianity, and Buddhism, mutual borrowings 
of, 97 ; Syrian, in ancient Persia .. ..179 

Chronology, {A Brief) of the Muhammadmi Monu^ 
numents of Egypt fo a.d. 1517, by Captain 
K. A. C. Creswell, (Book -notice) . . . . 61 

chronology literary, of ancient India, im- 
settled . . . . . . . . . . 244 

Chuchak, a Syal of Rangpur, f. of Hir, H. R., 

1, 3, 8, 9, 11, 13—17, 20—27, 29, 31 
Chuovok, in Nicobar Islands, reputed cannibals 


in 237 

chupah, Malay measure . . . . . . . , 248 

Circling-whirlpool, the , . . . . . . . 40 

Clive, and Omichund, 95 ; and Dupleix. See 
Dupleix aiul Clive. 

Cochin copper-plate grant of Baskararavi .. 137 


cucuanuL, a medium of exchange in the Xico- 
bar&, 230 n. ; leaf, 233 ; milk, 252 n. ; tabu, 287 
Codalore, other variants. See Cuddalore. 

Coinage, of the Xahajjanas, 97 ; of Alam Shah, 

98 ; under Sliivaji . . . . . . . . 234 

coins, the value of, in the study of Geography, 

125 ; copper and tin, disappearance of, in 
Trengganu, 248 ; in Shivaji's treasury, 254, 255 
Conimere. See Kanyimedu. 
constellations. See Xakshatras. 

Coriughees. See Kalingas. 

Cork, Wm,, E. I. Co’s, servant. . . . Sc., 4 

cotton wool, trade in . . . . , . Sc., 12 

countries, the sixteen great, in Pali literature, 

122, 124 ; of Jambudvipa, list of, 160, 165, 

188 ; perfect, 183, 186, 190 ; itleiitification of 

191, 192 

Courteen, Sir Wni., of the Courteen venture, Sc,, 4 
Craddha, traditional Vedic composer , . . . 116 

C'uddalore, the Company’s premises at , . 140 

currency, tin, in tlie Malay states, a note on, 

248 : under Shi\aji . . . . . . . . 234 

Cnstombouse officer ; the, in modem Malay 
States, distinguished from the I’urt Officer, 228 
dacli ing, a Malay measure . . . * . . 248 

Dakan. See Deccan. 

Dakshina, poem on , . , , , . • . 116 





Difipasy the four great . . 


190,* 192 


Dakshi^ia-Prayaga, called Mukta-Ve^ii, 13, n. 

Daroburadaha, in the Granges delta . . • • 41 

Damodar* riv*., two branches of, 67 ; flooded . . 68 

Darius, inscrip. of, at Behistan 179 

Darur. See Dh^rur. 

Darya ‘Imad Shah, of Berar, ally of Burhan 
Xijsam Shah I, 1—4, 26 ; of Husain Nizam 
Shah I„ 102, 103 ; death of . . . . 104, n. 

Daulatabad, given to Miran‘Abdul Qadir, 26, 

27 ; imprisonment of Khunzah Humayun 
in, 208, 209 I renamed . - • • . . 210 

Daulat Shah Begum, w. of Husain Nizam 

Shah I. 102 

Dawes, Mr,, E, I. Co s. servant at Achin, Sc., 3 
Day, Mr. G., security for B. Scattergood, Sc., 16 
days, of the week, in Burmese tatu marks, 93, 94 
dead, propitiation of, in the Nicobars . . . . 287 

debt slavery for, in Indo -China. . . . ■ • 248 

Deccan, Ancient History of the. See Ancient 
History of the Deccan. 

Deccan, the, Muhammadan rulers of, 51, 63, 

98, 193 ; of Asoka’s day, 97 ; war between 
Hindus and Muhammadans in, 143 — 145, 
Delhi, old observatories at 
Dellon, Dr., on Shivaji . . 

Delta, of the Ganges, in the 2nd 


193 

63 

253 


54, 
century, 
33—38, 65 
.. 235 
. . Sc. 7 
. . 11,70,72 


Deluge, the Nioobarese version of 
Derguzzees, cotton cloths, note on 
Deva-Prayaga, sanctity of 
Devas, in the Zend Avesta, 185, 18b ; temples 
of, in C. Asia .. .. •• •• 187,188 

DevX-Bhdgavatay mention of the Padmavati 
river, in the 

“ devil-scarers,” description of 
Dharmasdstra of Manu, on the ancient geogra- 
phy of India 

Dhamiasutras, the, on Aryan expansion 
Dhanir, fort, 205 n., 207 n., 209 ; renamed . . 
Dictionary, Gieographical, of Ancient and 
Mediieval India. See Geographical Diction - 


66 

284 

121 

120 

210 


ary. 

Dictionary of the South Andaman language. 


See South .cVndaman Language. 

Didha, q. of Kashmir . . . . . . . . 302 

Dilipa, in the Ganges legend . . . . • • 9 

Dimity, cotton fabric,, note on . . . . 7 

Divya, sage .. .. .. .. ..116 

Dojakh, meaning of .. .. .. •• 41 

Dried -iq) Sea, thf‘ . . . . . . . , 40 

du)>ri&lii, a half-breed 5>ervant. See Topaz. 

Duphix and Clive. The Beginning of Empire, 
by Henry Dodwell, (Bo ok -notice) . . - . 177 

Dutch, the, plundered by Shivaji . . . . 298 


dvipa, becomes pura 39 — 41, 118 n., 119 


Early History of Vaishruxvism in South India, 
by Professor S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, 
(Book-notice) . . . . . . . . . . 138 

earth, early conception of the . . 118, 119, 124 

East India Company, premises of, at Cuddalore, 

140; at Peddapalle, 248; at Conimere .. 288 
East India Company and the Scattergoods. 

See Scattergoods and the East India Com- 
pany . . . . . . . . Sc., 1 — 16 

Eckbarrees, cotton material, note on. Sc., 8 
ecliptic, the . . . . . . . . 44 — 46 

Edwin, Mr., referred to with R. Scattergood, 

Sc., 15 


Egyplf d Brief Chronology of the Muhammadan 
monuments of . . . . , . , . 61 

el kidel-ko-ri, meaning of . . . . 236 n. 

England, \dsited by Peshwa’s ships . . . . 300 

English, the, plundered by Shivaji, 298 ; 

destroy Angria’s fleet . . . . . . 300 

Epics, the, as aids to the study of the Ancient 
Geography of India . . . , . . 122 

Epigraphia Birmanica, vol. I, pt. I, edited 
by Taw Sein Ko and Chas. Duroiselle (Book- 
notice), 59 — 61 ; Pt, II. Mon Inscriptions, 


(Book-notice) . . . . . . . . . . 246 

Epigraphic records, as aids to the study of 
Ancient Geography of India, list of . . . , 125 

equinoxes . . . . . . . . , . 44 

Etruria, mother-right in . . . . . . 32 


Fa Hian, on Tamralipta, 33 ; on Kanauj, 70 ; 

journey of, to India .. .. ..187 

fairs, in the Punjab . . . . . . H.R., 25 

Farhad Khan, the African, in the service of 
Ahinadnagar, 196 — 198, 207, u., 208 u., 210, n., 

232—234 

Fathabad, early name of . . . . , . 210 

fatherhood, in polyandrous tribes . . . . 148 

Fire, the great , . , . . . , . Sc., 14 

Firishta, historian, references to Burhan Niz- 
am Shah I., 3 n., 4 n., 5 n., 25 n., 26 n., 28 n., 

102 n.,103 n. ; to Husain Nizam Shah I., 76n., 

77 n., 143 n., 144 n., 145 n., 146 n., 193 n., 

194 n., 195 n., 196 u., 198 n. ; to the reign of 
MuiTaZii Nizam Shah I., 207 n., 208 n., 230 n., 
231n., 233n., 261n., 263n., 280n., 281n., 282n, 

Fitch, Thos., E. I. Co’s, servant at Aehin, Sc., 3 
flag, Burmese, showing tatu marks used in 
Burma . . . . • . « . • • • • 94 
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flax, a new method of decorticating . . 288 

Flint, L., in F, Scattergood’s will . . Sc., 5 
flying fox. See bats. 

Folk-tales of the Car Nicobarese. See Car Kico- 
barese. 

Forrest, Sir O., account of Shivaji’s raid on 
Surat by . . . . . . . . • • 312 

Fort St. George, callicoes from . . Sc., 9 

Fort William, find of a fossil bone at . . 34 

Forts, captured by Burhan Niaam Shah 
I., list of, 39 ,* built and held by Shivaji, 126, 

258, 259, 270—272 

Franks, See Portuguese. 

Frederike, reference to Satgaon, by, 42 ; to 
the Ganges . . . . . . . . . 67 

Fryer, Dr., reference to Shivaji by, 56, 225, 

226 ; note on accusations made by, 253, 297, 298 
Further India, Saiva Hindu kings in . . . . 117 


Gajendra-moksha Tirtha, identification of . . 72 

Galchas, modem representative of the Aryan 
Tajika . . . . • • . . 190, 192 

gallivats, vessels peculiar to the Malabar coast, 

298, 299 


Galna, fort, lost by Ahmadnagar, 29; regained 


by 

78, 

. 79 

Gandhamadana, mt., in Garwal 

12 , 

182 

Ganga dyn., dates of 

• * * « 

42 

Gauga, CO,, identification of 

42, 

43 

Ganga, tn., identification of, 42 ; 

emporium 


of Bengal commerce . . 

, . . . 

43 

Ganga-Mahfitraya. See Ganges. 



Gangaridai, the country of the 

42, 

43 

Gauga-Sagara, where the Ganges 

enters the 


ocean, 13 ; not a fixed spot . . 

14, 

66 

Gangyayani, a name of Chitra , . 

. .4 

2 

Gange Regia. See Saptagrama. 




Ganges, the Early Course of the, 8 — 14, 33 

43, 65 — 72 ; the legend of the, 8, 14, 71 ; 
general agreement of Ancient Works on the, 
9, 13, 68; Bhagirathas place of asceticism, 
9 ; sources of the, in the Garwal mountains, 
10—12 ; three streams of the, 12 ; sacred 
towns on the, 13 ; entrance into the ocean of 
the, U ; Ptolemy’s list of the mouths of the, 
14 ; restoration of the mouths of the, 35—39 ; 
Delta of, in the 2nd century, 33, 34 ; forma- 
tion of the Delta, 40—43 ; Padma, the main 
channel of the, 65, 66; the Hugh, 67 
paupanic account of the, 68; towns on the! 


68 ; the eight Jahnus on the, 69; sanctity 
of the, 70; confluences of the, 72; prediction 
regarding the . . . . , , . . 72 

Gangotri, in the Garwal mts., source of the 
Bhagiratha at, 10 , 11 ; or of the Ganges, 69, 70 
gantang, meaning of . . . . . . , . 248 

Garwal mts., sources of the Bhagiratha in 
the, 10 , 11 ; names of the, 12 ; sources of the 
Ganges in the . . . . . . 59 ^ 7 q 

Gauda, or Gaur, 66 ; Jahnu A4rama at . . 70 

Gau Mukhi, See Gomukhi. 

Gaur, sacred to Jahnu, 14 ; entrance of the 
Ganges into the ocean, 14, 66 , 67 ; once 
cap. of Bengal . . . . _ _ Igg 

Gaurachandra, g. . . . . ^ . 37 ^ ^ 

Gaurthi Ghyretty, Ghireti ; a corrected iden- 
tification . . . . , . ^ ^ . . 95 

Gawil, fort, sieges of, by BurhAn Nizam Shtih 
I., 198, 266 n,, 267 ; by Murtazfi Nizam 
Shah I., 278, 279 ; by Mahmud Sh4h 

Faruqi II 281 

Gaya, early reference to , . , , . . 68 

Gazi, coarse cotton cloth . . . . Sc. 6 

Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and 
Mediaeval India, ancient naunes in, G.D., 55 — 78 
Geography, Ancient, of India, (from vol. 

XLVIII, p. 23) 117—124 

Geography, of the Northern Regions in the 
Rdmdyana, 182; of the Zend Avesta, 185; 
other references to , . . , . . . . 157 

Ghireti, French gardens near Chandemagore. 

See Gaurthi. 

Ghosha Kakshivati, chief poetess of the pig 
Veda, genealogy of, 114; history of .. ,.115 

ghurabs, vessels peculiar to the Madabar 

Coast 298, 299 

Ghyretty. See Gaurthi. 

glasse, meaning hour . . . . . . , , 308 

Olobe, the ship . . . . , . , , Sc., 9 

Gobi, desert, 15, 17 ; suggestion of the forma- 
tion of 187, 189 

Godaveri, riv., 1 ; called the Gautamf . . . . 10 

godownes, warehouses . . , , . . . . 248 

Gods, of the Zend A vesta . . , , . . 191 

Gokarna, scene of Bhagiratha’ s ascetici&m, 9 , 

10 ; hermitage of Gautama * . . , . . 10 

Golconda, aflairs in, during the reign of, Bur- 
han Niz5m Shah L, 5 , 102 n., 141, 142 n. ; of 
Murtaza Nizam Shah I., 206, n., 229 — 231, 

262 n., 267, 283 ; saUowes from . . Sc., 10 

Go Idsmiths’ license d c oiners under the 

Pediwas 254. 256 

Gomukhi, position of ,10 ; meaning of, 10 , n«; 
ancient name of, 10 . . . . G.D., 71 
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Grorgin See Aratoon Grigor. 

Gour, in the Ganges delta 
Gouri, places sacred to . . 

Govinda III., of the ChMisgaon Inscription . . 
Govinda III., Rashtrak6ta k.. patron of 
V&mana, inscription of 
Grant DnfE, on Maratha history’' 

Great Bear, the. See Rishis’ Seven. 

Greeks, spread of astronomical sciences by 
Guenga, an old name of the Rupnar^yana . . 
Guide to the Old Observatories at Delhi, Jaipur, 
Ujjain, Benares, by G. R. Kaye, (Book- 
notice) . . 

Guinea- stuffs, cotton goods, note on . . Sc 
Gujarat, affairs in, during the reign of Hus- 
ain NizAm Shah I., 79, 80; attacked by Akbar, 

264 ; Bafta from. Sc., 6 ; other cloths 
from . . . . . . . . . . Sc., 9 

Gulbarga, fort, sieges of, 1 n., 101, 102, n., 104 n. 
Gupta Sarasvati. See Sarasvati. 

Gurgan, co., ancient name of . . . . . . 185 

Gurla Mandhata, mt., position of, 162 n. ; 

description of . . . . . . . . ..164 

Guru, the term applied to a Muhammadan 


40 

11 

58 

139 

57 

64 

39 


63 

8 


teacher 

Guzzees, cotton cloth, note on 


.. 140 
Sc., 7 


Hades, the Nicobarese . . . . . . 236 n. 

Haetumant, co., identification of . . . . 185 

Haimavata, co. . . 160, 191 

Hamar, 1., in Mesopotamia . . . . 289, 297 

Hami, date of Chinese power in, 15; importance 
of, 16 ; ancient name of, 18, 21 ; Hsiian 
Tsang at . . . . . . . . 22, 24 

Hapta Hindu, co., identification of . . . . 185 

Hare (rud) ancient name of . . . . . , 1 8.5 

Haridvara, where the Ganges enters the plains, 

1 1 ; Jahnu Asrama at . . . . . . . , 69 

Harihar inscription . . . . 42 

Harivarsha, home of the Uttara-Kurus, 159: 

position of 160—162, 166 

Haro3ru, co., identification of .. ..185 

harra, meaning of . . , . . . 290 

Harrington, Ed., debtor to the E. I. Co., Sc.. 16 
Harrison, Wm., witness to F. Scattergood’s 

will Sc., 5 

Helmund, ancient name of . . . . . . 185 

Hemakuta, mt. . . . . . . . , , , 160 

Herat. See Haroyu. 

Higginson, Mr., E. I. Go’s, servant, a recom- 
mendation of . . . . , . 308 


Himalaya mountains, the, in the Ganges 
legend, 8, 9, 10, n., 11, 66 ; G.D., 75 ; poly- 
andry in, 46 ; see Pali Literature, Trans - 
Himalayan References in. 

Himavanta, .. .. .. 181, 182; G.D., 75 

Hind, ancient name of . . , . . . ..185 

Hindu, Triad, connection of the Ganges with, 

71 ; Saiva, kings of Further India, 117 ; 
in Borneo, 117 ; Pilgrims, as geographers, 

119; princes, patrons of learning .. 179 

Hindus, of Vijayanagar, illtreat Muslins, 

104, n., 105, 141n. — 144, 193, 194 ; subjection 
of, to the Islamite, 24 ; called Jentues . . 288 . 
‘hipt,* meaning of \ . , . . . . . 140 

Hir and Ranjha, the story of. See the story 
of Hir and Ranjha. 

Hira^waya, co. . . . . . . . . . . 160 

History of Aurangzih, by Jadunath Sarkar, 

M.A., (Book-notice) . . . . . . . . 62 

History of the NizAm ShAhi kings of Ahmad- 
nagar, (contd. from vol. XLIX, p. 224), 

1—8, 25—31, 73—80, 101—106, 141—146, 
193—198, 205—210, 229—234 ; 261—268, 

277 — 283, ,321 — 328; the rei^ of BurhAn 
Nizam ShAh contd., 1 — 8, 25 — 31 ; Husain 
Nizam Shah I., 28, 73—81, 101—106, 141— 

146, 193 — 195 ; MurtazA Nizam Shah I., 195 — 
198,205—210; 229—234, 261—268,277— 

283, 321— 328 

Hsuan -Tsang, the Desert Crossing of, in 630 
A.D., 15 — 24; Accuracy of details, by, 

15,21, 22 ; difficulties encountered by, 18, 

22 — 24 ; identification of places named by, 

19, 20j arrest of, 21, 22 ; or*Hiuen Tsang, on 
Tamralipta, 33 : on Kanauj . . , . 70 

Hugh riv., 13, 14, 34, 41 ; mouth, the ancient 
Kambyson, 37 ; streams forming the, 66, 67; 
deterioration of . . . . . . 68, 70 

Hui-li, Buddhist monk, compiler of the Life 
of Hsuan Tsang . . . . 15, 21, 24 

Hu-lu, riv., 18 ; identification of . . . . 19 

Husain, s. of Murtaza Nizam Shah I. .. .. 268 

Husain Khan. See Sahib Khan. 

Husain Nizam Shah I., accession of, 73 ; 
rebellion against, 73 ; conquests of, 73 — 80 ; 
murder of Saif ‘Ain-ul-Mulk by, 80 ; con- 
nection of, with Golcondah, 101, 102, 141; 
marriage of, 102 ; encounter with the Por- 
tuguese, 103 ; affairs in Vijayanagar during 
the reign of, 104, 141, 143 — 146, n., 193, 194 ; 
death of . . . . . . 105, 207 n. 

Husain Nizam Shah II. . . . . . . . . 208 

Husain Tabrizi, MaulanA, tutor to Murtaza 
Nizam Shah I., ambition of, 206 ; treachery 
of, 207, 208 n.; downfall of, 229 — 232, 234 
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Ibn Tulun, aqueduct . . . . « . . . 48 

Ibrahim, *Adil Shah I., of Bijapur, connec- 
tion with Burhan Nizam Shah I., 1 — 7, 

25, 26 ; with Husain Nizam Shah L, 75 — 79, 

101, 142 n., death of, 102—104; H,, 195 n. 

Thrahim Qutb Shah T. of Golcondali, and 

Husain Nizam Shah I., connection of, 101, 

102, 104, 105, 141—146 ; and Murtaza 
Nizam Shah L, 229—231, 261, 264, 267, 268, 

279, 280, 282, 283, 321 n. 

Tkhir^s Hian, African, Amir of Ahmadnagar, 

146, 193, 207 n., 208 n.; 210, n. ; corrupted 
by the Portuguese, 233 ; imprisoned . . 234 n. 

Tlaspada, early Aryan tradition of . . . . 191 

Tlavrita, 160 ; identification of . . . . . . 191 

‘Tmad Shahi family, orBerar, prisoners, 196. 261 
Tiiayatullah Nayati, MaulanS, scholar at the 
court of Husain Nizam Shah, 102, n., 141. 

143 : v<ih\l and pishvd, 196 — 198 ; murder of , 

208, n., 231 n., 232 

India, kingdom of the Brahmans, 18 ; the ques- 
tion of Mother- right among the Aryans of, 

31 — 33 ; the Ganges as the trade route 
of, 8, *71, 72 ; use of tatu marks in, 92 — 94 ; 
the spread of Vaishnavism in, 139 ; emigra- 
tion of the Kurus to, 161 ; Fabian’s route to, 
187, 188 ; Hiuen Toiang’s route to, 187, 188 ; 
civilisation of, in E. Turkestan, 190, 192 ; 
or Bharat a, 191 ; the beginnings of empire 
in, 177, 178 ; ancient kings of, as patrons 
of learning, 180 ; religious and philosophical 
<levelopment of, 167 — 171, 241, 242, 245 ; 
the Parsis of, 178, 179 ; Ancient Geography 
of, 117 — 126; female infanticide in, H.R., 

2, 17 ; connection of the Scattergoods with, 
Sc., 1 — 16 ; piece-goods from. Sc., 6 — 8 ; 
primitive, the shape of, 65 ; ancient and 
modem, polyandry in, 146 ; N. and 0., 
under Aurangzeb, 62; S., the village com- 
munities of, 130 ; Malik Am bar’s svstem 
in, 199, 200 ; military" system of, 259 ; 
\V., Shivaji’s forts in, the Portuguese in, 
attacked by the Amirs of the Deccan, 233 n. 
Tndo-Aryans, .early Northern home of the, 

182—192 

Tndo -China, slavery for debt in . . . . . . 248 

Tndra, g., in the Ganges legend, 8 ; See Lava. 
Tndrani, mythical poetess in the Rig Veda .. 116 
Indus, Upper Valley of the, suggested home 
of the Vedic Aryans, 184, 185, 191, 192 
infanticide, female, in India , . H.R., 2, 17 

Inscriptions — 

the Belur . . . . . . ^2 

the Harihar . . . . , . 


the Karhad plates of Kfishna III . . ' . , 42 

of the Temple, identification of 

PWshnaraja of the . . . . . . . . 58 

two, found at ChMisgaon . . , . _ , . 58 

quadri lingual, near the Myazeli pagoda, 
Myinkaba. philological importance of. 59 — 61 
Amaravati, Karle, Nasik, mentioning Bud- 
dhist nuns , . . . . . . . , . 83 

of iVIahSinavika Buddhagupta of Kaktara- 
rittikfi, in Wellesley, Malay Peninsula . . 117 
in Further India, relating to Indian foreign 
conquests .. .. .. ..117 

of two kings named Bhaskararavivarman, 

136, 137 

the Vani Dindori. and Badhanpiir, of 


Govdnda III. . . . . . . . . 130 

of Darius, at Behistan , . . . . . 179 

the Mon, or Talaing , . . . . . , , 246 

Irak, coin from , 255 ; See Iraq. 

Iranian Influence on Moslem Literature. Part I, 
by G. K. Nariman, (Book-notice) . . . . 178 

Iranian, Geography, 185 ; records, references 
to Yima in, 187, 190 ; Aryans, 186 — 192 

Iraq, climate of, 295, currency of . . 296, 297 


Islam, as\mderstoodin the Malay States, 140 ; 
and Hinduism, in the Deccan, 143 — 146 ; 

232, 247 ; contribution of, to Sufi theosophy, 179 
Italy, ancient reference to Mother-right in . . 32 

I-wi. See Hami. 


‘Jade Gate ’ Barrier, the, near Kua-choii, 19, 20, n. 


Jagattunga. See Govinda III. 

Jahannagar, or Brahmanitalft . . . . 37, 70 

Jahnavi, a name of the Ganges, 0, 11, 14, 66, 69 
Jahnghira, Jahnu a^rama at . . . . . . 70 

Jahnu, ascetic, in the Ganges legend, 0, 11, 

14 ; Hsramas of . . . . . . 66, 69 

Jai-Chand of Kanauj, Swayamvara held by . . 247 


Jaimini and Badarayana, 167 — 174 ; as con- 
temporaries, 167 ; references to each in the 
Vedanta Sutras, 168 ; in the MiniSmsa Su- 
tras, 169; di.scussion on references, 169 — 1711 
conclusions regarding, 172, 173 ; tabular 

appendix of proper names in the Vedanta 
and Mim^ihsa Sutras . . . . . . . . 174 

Jaimini. See Mim&msa Doctrine of Works. 
jamdL (Arabic), meaning of . . . . Sc. 5 

Jamal Bib i, dr. of Husain Nizam Shfih I., 141 n. 

Jaman Ded, Kashmiri ascetic . . . , . . 302 

Jambudvipa, co., 158 — 161, suggested identi- 
fication of .. 101,192 
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James, the sloop . . , , .. . 308 

Jamira estuary, site of the aucieut Mega of 
Ptolemy . . , * . . 30, 10 u. 

Jamna, the ajiciout KuinIx*rikhou . . , . 3S 

Janapofht, meaning of . . . . . . . . 138 

Jan Badshali, the Mullah Mir 8ahib . . . . 110 

Jats, a form of polyamliy among . . . . 117 

Java, Braliman colony, and Buddhist ruins 
in, 117 ; intercourse of. with India .. 118 

Jayapida, k. of Kashmir, 11 ; <lates of . . 130 


Jellinghi, riv., part of the Huirhli stream, 80, 67, 70 
jemaul ring. See jamal. 

Jervis, Major, on Shivaji'.s Land Revenue 
settlement . . . . . . . . 33, 30 

Jessore, the district, 31, 37, 10 ; tn. in Khulna, 
ancient name of, 31, 33, 37. 10 ; or Tila- 
grftma . . . . . . . . 11 

Jhang Sial, home of Hir, H.R., 13. 13, 18, 10. 

21. 23, 2S- 31 

Jimn»y Bradshaw, a Hobson Jobson for Jan 
Badshah, tlie Mullah Mir Sahib . . . . 110 

Jingi, Maratha cap., 137; imprisi>mnciit of 
Kajarain in .. ..301, 302 

Jubbal State, Simla, polyandry in, 110 — 118 
Jumna, and Changes, junction of, 9, 13, n. 
Juiuiar, fort, 26, 27, 141, 112 u.. 231, 232. 
Jw&la Mukhi, shrine of, at Khrew . . . . 301 


Kabul, ancient name of . . . . , . . . 186 

Ka-chu*wen-ki-lo. See Kajangala. 

Kailasa, the Garwal mt., other names of. 12 ; 
or Kailas, sanctity of, 162 n.,; in the Puranas, 

1 01, 182; a wrong identification of, 188, lOu 
Kajangala. identification of . . . . . . 121 

Kuk, Mirza, a saint, meeting of T^leshwari with. 

304, 303 

Kak, P. Laksliman, a saint, ennimentator, on 


the sayings of Laleshwari . . . . . . 3(J0 

Kakshivan, Vedic poet .. .. Ill, llo 

Kalakavana, suggested identification of .. 120 
Kalidasa, on the isle.s of the (JangCvS delta . . 05 

Kali-Oai^ga, a name of the Mandakini , . 11 

Kalihga, Yudhishthira's visit to, ll;Asoka‘s 
exj)e<iition into. . . . . . . . . . 07 

Kalingas, natives of. X. Madras eoa.st . . 137 n. 


Kaliyani, fort, sieges of. etc., 2 , 4 n.. 3 . 0 , 29 , 70 , 

104 n.. Ill 

Kalna, juiKttion of the Datnodar and tlie 
Bhagirathi at . . . . . . t;; 

K^ina-asrama. a h<‘rmitage’ of Siva .. .. 72 


Kambadara, Kambaraka, river. . * . .% 38 

Kamberikhon, a mouth of the Ganges, LI; res- 
toration of . . . . . . . . 38 , 39 

Kainbyson, u mouth of tlie Ganges, 14; resto- 
ration of, 33 ; identification of . . . . 37 — 39 

kana Juiun, chief Xicobarese fea.st . . . . 239 

Kanauj, cap. of the Kausikas, 08 ; Jahnu 
as^i-ama at, 70 ; home of Rashtrandha Vamsa 
MahSkavya, 180 ; rape of the jn'inces.s of . . 217 
Kandara Muni, in the Ganges legend . . . . 60 

Kaiulhar, X. of Bidar, capture of, 1, 3 , n., 4 ; 

threatened by Tufal Kluin. 203, 267, 268, 278 
Kaiiets, polyandry among the . . 147, n. 

Kaiitaua, vil., on the S. coast uf Car Xicobar . . 236 
Kanyakubja. See Kanauj. 

Kanyimedu. (Conimere) E. T. Co.’s premises at, 288 
Kapila Muni, ascctie. in the Ganges legend, 9, % 

14 , 35 , 66 

Kapildintma, (and Kambysoji) former and 
pi-esent positions of. 33 — 38, 69, 71 ; see 
Sagara-Sahgama. 

Kapisa, visited by Hiueii Tsiang . . . • 188 

Karbala, Husain Xizam ShAh I., buried at, 

193, H.R., 14 

Karlo inscript., mention of Buddhist nuns in 

the . . . , , . 88 

Karhad plate inscrip, of Krishna HI . . . . 48 

Kama -Pray a ga, sanctity of , . . . . . 11 

Kar p ‘''< the Avauti Prakrit of, 80 — 82: 
drama in Prakrit, 80 — 82; two dialects used 


in . . . . . . , . 80 

Karsliar, ancient name of . . . . . , 187 

Kashmir, birthplace of Vamana, 139 ; of 

Laleshwari 302, 309, 312 

Kasi, and Ganges, junction of the . . 67, 68 

Kasyapa, eighth sun ' . . . . . . * . 16fi 

Katadupa. See Katwa. 


Katadvipa, position of, 34, 40 j ancient name of, 41 
Katwa, ancient name of. 10 ; early mention 

of 41 

Kaulas, fort, sieges of . . , . 230, 263, 268 

Kausiki, visit of Yudhishthira to . . 14, 72 

Kiiiika'tikaAii, Chandt^ on the positions of, 
8amudragadi, 36 ;of >Iagra, 39 ; of Satgaon, 42, 67 
Kaifditha Prabhunche Bakhar, the . . . . 53 

Ke<laranatha temple, source of the Mandfikini 
near . . . . . . . . . . 11 n. 

Kemuyus. Xicobar vil. . , , . . . . , 251 

Kendall, E. I. Co's, servant . . . . Sc., 13 

Kerebands, fabricN mauufaetiiie<l at Khair5- 

bad Sc., 8 

Ketunuila, identification of . . . . . . 192 

Khali Khan, Persian writer, on Shivaji, 54, 

50, 2.53, 301 
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KhairAbad, Sit a pur diet., manufacture of 
fabrics at .. .. .. .. So.. 

Khankbanau. See Husain Xabrizx. 

Kharals, the, infanticide among . . H.B., 2 

Kharavela of Kalinga, date of . . . . . . 97 

Kha'sis, the, Mother*right among, 31 ; marriage 
among . , . . . . . . 146 n. 

Khotan, Fahidu's visit to, 187 ; finds by Sir 
Aurel Stein in, 188 ; the Gulchas of . . 190, 192 

Khulna . , . , . . . . . . 38 

Khunzah Humayun Khanzada. See Bibt 
Khunzah. 

Khvaja ilirak. See Changiz Khan. 

Khwaja Khizr, prophet of the water.s, H.R , 

8, 11, 12, 29 

Kiihpurushas, the, ronquest of. 159, 160; 

identification of, 166 ; land of . . 162, 188 

king, the Maratha, household departments of, 

155 ; place of, in the system . . . . 156 

ki-sdt, Nicobarese loin cloth, note on . . 235 n. 

Kishvar Khan of Bijapur, dealings of, M’ith 
Ahmadnagar, 195 n., 196 ; builds Dharur. 
expedition of Murtaza Nizam Shah I. 
against, 205, m, 207 n.— 210, 229, 279 n. 

Klings. See Kalihgas. 

Koetei, S. Borneo, Yupa inscrip, in . . . . 117 

Koladvipa-Parvatapura, identification of, 36, n., 37 
Kolhapur, 5Iaratha cap. . . . . . . 157 

Konkan, the, under Shivaji . 199 — 201, 298 

Koran, woman in the , . . . , H.R., 13 

Kosi, See Kausika, 

Krishna III, the Karhad plate inscription of . . 42 

Krishnaraja, in the Balsana temple inscrip., 
suggested identification of . . . . . .59 

Krishnaraja II.. of the Nikumbha family, 
suggested identification of, with Krish< 
naraja of the Balsa n5 temple inscription . . 58 

Krittivasa, on the Ganges legend . . . . 06 

Kua-ehou. See An-hsi. 

Kuanyin. See Avalo kites vara, 

Ku^dka, sage, traditional Vedic poet , , ..110 

Kudalur. See Cuddalore. 

Kulasekhara Alwar, date of . . . . I 3 fi 

Kullahana Rahuta, merchant, founded the 

Lak'^hmidevi temple at Dodda Gaddavalli, . 288 
Kulus, the. fatherhood custom of . . .148 

Kumaon. See Kurma*vana. 

Kumara. signification uf. 82. u. ; eompouad.-n 
of tlie term . . . . ^ ^ 

knn-se^-rb, Nicobar feast . . . . 252 n. 

Kurnia*vana, incarnation of Narayana at . . 12 

Kurmavibhd^a, the, geographical value of ..124 
Kurn. Kuru-Pauchala. co., position of. 158 102 


302 


Kuta, q. of Kashmir 
Kuvera. See Vaisravana. 

Kyanzittha, mediaeval Burmese k., date of, in 
the Myazedi pagoda inscrip., 59 ; or Kyan- 
sittha . . . . . . . . . . • « 246 

Kylas, a name of the Rudra Himalaya , . 12 


La. Formation De Lo Longue M a rathe ^ par 
Jules Block, (Book-notice) . . . . 98 — 100 

Lahore indigo . . . . . ■ • • 

Lakshmi, in the Gauges legend . . • ■ 0ft 

Lakfihmidtvl temple at Dodda GaddavalUt 
Mysore, by R. Narasimhachar, M.A., (Book* 
notice) . • • ■ • * • • • ' 

lal, abdomen , . . . • • • • * * 

Lai Deck See Laleswari. 

Laleswari, poetess of Kashmir, life sketch of, 
302—308, 309 — 312 ; legend of birth of, 302 ; 
rebirths of, 303 ; marriage of, 303 , wise 
sayings of, 304 — 308, 309 I stones of, 310 > 
death of . • . . • • • * • ^ 

Lai Trag, miraculous pool, in Kashmir, 306, 310 
Lai Wakhi, the sayings of Laleshwari . . . . 304 

lands, the sixteen perfect, 185 ; the four 
great, in Pali literature • . • • ^90, 192 

Lapati, vil., on the E. coast of Car Nicobar . . 287 

Lava, sage, traditional Vedic poet . . . . 117 

248 

leng, meaning of . . 

L’escaliot, Revd. J., aecoimt of Shivaji’s raid 

„ . . . 312 

on Surat by » . 

Liang-chou, Hsuang Tsang’s escape from, 16, 22 
Literary History oj Sauskrit Bvddhim, by O. 

K. JTariman, (Book-notice) . . • • • • 

literature, Indian, as an aid to the stvidj' of 

r, I 117 — 124 

Geography •• •. ■■ 

Literature, Moslem, Iranian influence on 
Literature, Pali, Trans -Himalayan Remini- 
scences in . • • • 1*^7 166» 1^1 ^92 

Little One, the. Sec Batti Malv. 

Lohitya, river •• 1 ^ 3 , 164 

Lohogarh, fort . , . ■ • • • • ^96, 208 

London, the, F. Seattergood Steward s mate of. Sc., 3 
longcloth, note on . ■ . • * • 

Lop5munclra, poetess in the pig Veda • • 

Lord North Island, Micronesia, Buddhist mis- 
sionaries in ♦ . . . . . • • • . 118 

lungi, loin-cloth, suggested connection with 
longcloth . . . . . , . . Sc., 8 

Luroo. See Ta-ra-sa. 
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Macassar, red taffaties from .. .. Sc., 11 Manthram, name applied to Zoroaster 185 

mace, the value of the . . . . . ■ Sc., 4, 5 mantms . . . . 97, 185, 211, 216, 219 

McCdan, a name of the Marsh Arabs . . . . 293 Maniikuladityan, k., suggested identification of, 136 

Madapollam, in the Madi'as Presidency, mate- Manvantara, meaning of . . , . . . 68 

rial of the name . . . • • • Sc., 8 Maqbara-i-Hir, Hir‘s monument . . H.R., I 

m^dhif, meaning of . . • . •• • ■ 292 Marapura, po.sition of . . . . . . 34, 35 

Madhvadesa, early home of the XTltara* Maratha, ofticers, Fryer's cliarges against, 225, 

kurus . . . . • * • ■ . . 162 226, 253 ; mints . . . . . . 254, 255 

Madhyamikas, the, location of . . . . • • 125 Marathas, sack of Surat by. See Shivaji’s 

Madras, J. Scattergood in . , . • Sc., 16 Raid on Surat. 

magic, and tatuing . . • . • . . 94 Marathe. See La Format ioti c/r la Langue 

Magr5, channel . . . - ♦ . • • n. J^Iarathe. 

Mahabaleshwar, cap. under Sambhaji . . 157 Marathi, I*ro?se Chronicles, list of . , 52 — 54 

Mah5ban, and Aomas, wrongly identified . . 125 Marhama, first re birth of Laleshwari at . . 303 

Mahdbhdrata, legend of the Ganges in the, Markandiya Tirtha, the junction of the Ganges 

8 — 10, 12 — 14, 70; mention of Sumha in the and Gomati . . . . . . . . . , 72 

41; the Uttarakuriis in the, 159, 161; the Marriage of Hir and Ranjha .. .. H.R., 1 

author of the, 173 ; the geography of India, Marriage, cross cousin, among the Veddahs of 

in the .. .. .. •. .. ..122 Ceylon, 31 ; and tatuing, in Burma, 94; 

Mahadeva, or Panchanana, in the Ganges legend, polyandrous, in India, 146 ; absence of re- 

9 — 13 ligious ceremony at, among the Kanets . . 147 

Mahamem. See Meru. Marsh Arabs, the, of Lower Mesopotamia, 

Mahanadis, the source of the .. .. 161, 162 289 — 297; the country of the, 289—290; 

Mah5navika Buddhagupta of Kaktamrittika. animals hunted by, 290; domesticated by, 291; 

sea — Captain, inscription of . . . . . . 117 food used by> 290, 291, 296; use of reeds and 

^MahatmyctSf geographical value of the. . . . 12.3 bulrushes by, 292 ; the Marsh Arabs them- 

Makdvaynsa, the, reference to the Chmges m . . 34 selves . . . . . . . , . , 293 — 297 

Mahkota "Alam, of Achin . , . . Sc., 5 n. Marudvrid<lha, river, identification of . . 120 

niahmudis, coin^ .. .. .. . Sc., 3 Maw, ancient name of .. .. 185, 186 

MaklKlum ^vaja Jahan, commander of Pa venda., Mascarenha^. Bom Franeiseo do, relief of 

7 n., 25, 26, 29; downfall of, 73- 74, 76. 101 Chaul by . . . . . . , , 233 n* 

muArrt/A:, signification of .. .. .. .. 291 Mashhad, burial place of Shah Tahir, two places 

malabathrimi, exported from CJaiigo . . . . 43 of the name . . , , . . . , . . 3 

Malacca, vil., on the south-east coast of Car mash^huj, meaning of, 289; description of .. 293 

Nicobar . . . , . . . . . . 236 Master, Robert, co- security with R. Scat- 

Malay States, Islam as understood m the, 140 ; torgood . . . . . . . . , , Sc., 16 

Shahbandar, the Port-ofiicer in the, 288 ; tin Masulipatam, callicoes from, bedspreads 

currency in the . . . . . . . • 248 from . . . . . . . . , . Sc., 9 — 11 


Malik Amber, 126 : or Ambar, revenue .^Vblem Matabhanga, part of the Hugh . . 66, 67 

of, adopte<l by Shivaji .. 199, 201, 301 Malta estuary, identification of .. 40, n. 

Malika-yi-Jahan, Malik-i-Humayun Bibi Matriaclu . See Mother-Right. 

Amana, mother of Husain Nizam Shah 1., 142, 143 Mazdai>-m. in the Roman Empire . . . , 179 

Malik Kasim, banished to Bengal . . . , 41 Measures and weights in Trengganu . . . . 248 

Malwa, or Avauti . . . . , . . , 81 Mega, a mouth of the Ganges, 14; restoration 

mammals, of Lower :Mesopotamia . . . . 29U of . . , . 38 — 40 

mammoth-:, in Airavata. 161 ; in Sil)ei'ia . . 189 Megasthe]te>-. on the Gaiigaridai, etc., 34, 42, 72 

mamynt'a. signification of , . . . . . 291 Merooolaes, probably calicoes, note on. Sc., 8 

Manal, hermitage of ^ yasa at . . , . . 12 Mern. mount . . 124, 161, 165, 106, 191, 192 

Mandakini. the, ^ource of tla* Gauge-,. 1 1, 12 Meshmiyeh. battle, in the Great TVar .. 90 


Mangara. signitieation of . . . . , , 38 Mesopotamia. Lower, the Marsh Arab coun- 

Maujuj (Tuuulhri of Takht Hazara, father of try, 289 — 279; description of, 289; birds 

Ranjha, It.R., 1; death of. H.R., 4. 10, 11, 13, 22 and mammals of, 200; reptiles, amphibian^ 
Mausarowar, lake, 1 59 ; Sven Hedin's reference and fish of, 291, 292; plants of 292 

to .. .. .. .. 162, n., 163 Metehlipatam, See Masnlipatam, 
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’^fiddle Countrv,* thf>. of Buddhist literature, 

121, 159, lt>l 

^ilki, mother of Hir. . . H.K., 14 — 17, 20. 21 
Miraamsa Doctrine of Works, the, 211 — 220, 

240— 246; the AVdasia, 211, 212, 246 ; sacri- 
fice in, 212 ; personal deity in, 212 ; discussion 
on sacrifice, and on deity, 213; Tradition 
in, 214, 216, 21S— 22t), 241 : Popular Belief 
in, 214, 216. 218, 219. 241 ; Circumstantial 
Evidence in, 214, 215, 218, 219; Verbal 
Testimony in, 215, 219, 220; Direct Percep- 
tion in, 215 — 219 ; the Sentence in, 216, n.; 
Express Reference in, 216 ; the Word in, 

217 ; Doctrine of Works, 244, 245; a philoso- 
phy of Action . . . . . . . . . . 245 

Mints, Max’atha . . , . . . . , 254, 255 

Miran ‘Abdul Qadir, s. td Burliun Xi^aiu Shah 
I. . - . . . , , , , . / 3, 76 I 

Milan Khud^banda, s. of Burhan Xizam 

Sh&hl 26 I 

^firan Muhammad Baqir, s. of Burhan Xizam ! 

Shah 1 26, 27, 28, 76 n. 1 

Miran Shah Haidar, s. of Burhan Xizam Shah 

1. 25, 26, 29, 73, 76 

Mir Saved Ali. Sec Shah Hamadan. 

Mirza and Sahiban, in Legends of the Panjab. 

H.R., 1, 2, 19 

Mogta silk, from Assam . . . . , . fi4 

de'^crt, crossed bj Hsuan-Tsang. 

18, 22—24 

Molcsha^ in the Vedanta system .. 170, 245 

5Ion Inscription, importance of the . . . . “4<) 

nionuments, Muhammadan. See Muhammadan 
monuments. 

Moon, the, in Xicobarc>e folktales, 249 ; and 
the Sim . . . . . . . . 235, 253 

Moorees, Moors-clotli^, note ou . . >Sc., 9, lt> 

Moores of Surat . . , , . . . . 314 

Moses, Mr., K.l.Cu. ‘s Attorney, connection 
with R. Scattergood . , . . .Sc,, 11 — B* 

Mother-Right, Aryan . . . . . . 31 — 33, 

Moimtain ranges, of Jambudvipa ..160, 166, 3 81 

218. 191 

Mughal Empire, decay of the. 62* oiigin of the. 247 
Muho.mynaihin Moimments of Soy pi tf> A.D. 

1517, A BripJ Chronolorpf of, })y Captain 
K, A. C. Creswall, R.A.F. (Bf>ok notice) . . 61 

Muhammadan and Hindus. See Hindus. 
Mukta-t"eni, signification of .. .. 1 :; 

Alulavarman. k. of Ko^'tei, the A n])a fn scrip* 
tion of . . , , , , , , ..117 

Murtaza Xi/.um Shah I., 4, 28 ) marriage of, 

144 ; nccec;^lon of. 195. 190 ; regency of Bibi 
|^i*.*i/7dK Hmn}i\ uiu I9.“> 196. 


205 — 210, 229, 231 n. ; affairs in Golcoiiduh 
and Bij^pur in the reign of, 195 — 198, 205, 

206, 229 — 230 ; expedition against the 

Franks, 232—234 ; Berar campaign of, 261 — 

268, 277 — 283 ; Husain Wian, favourite of, 
general massacre ordered by . . , . 326, 32 i 

Murtaza Sayyid. Amir-nh of Berar, con- 

nection with Ahmadnagar, 207, 229. 234, 281 
Muscat, Alaratha settlers in - • 301* 

Muztagh Ata, j>eak, suggested identification of, 192 
Myazcdi pagoda, at Myiakaba quadrilingual 
Inscription in, importance of , , 69 — 61 

Myinkaba. See Myazedi Pagoda. 


Xadia district, formation of, 34—37 ; possibly 


the Kambyson mouth of the Ganges, 40, 41 
Xadisvara, identification of . . . . . . 10 

Xairs, Mother- right among the , . . . 31 

Xakshatras, the, and Precession . . 44 — 48 

uakshatras, number and divisions of .. 124 

Nam Alwar, date of . , . . . . ‘ . . 139 

Xaiida Prayaga. sanctity of . . . . . . 11 

Nankauri, devil- scarer;> of . . . . • • 284 

Xarayaua, at Karinavana, 12; legend <>f . . 66 

Varayau Shah, of Alayurgiri. patron of Ku- 
drakavi .. .. .. 119, 180 

Xarhala, fort of Berar, 266, 268, 277, 270. 281 


Xasik inscription, mention of Binklliist nuns in. 83 
Xaugaon, Hardoit di.strict, mercoolaes from. Sc., 8 
Xavadvipa . . . . - . . • . . 40 

Xava-dvip(i-Pai‘ikramiij the, ancient place 
names in . . . . 36, n., 37, n,, 41 

XaZasarai, junction of the Damodar and the 
Bhagirathi . . . . . . . . 67, 68 

Xellore, cotton cloths madf‘ in . , , . Sc., 9 

Xepali, Specimens of, in tales of tlu* threat Mar, 


84—92 

Xepali language, notes on the . . 99, 100 

Xicha Bat Family, marriage of Laleswari into 
the . . . . . . . . . . . . 303 

Xicobar Islands, visited ))> Car Xicobaresc . . 287 

night and time, synonyms, in Pali literature, 157 
Xile. Puranic accuracy on the subject of the, 119 
Xilopant , , , . . , . . . . 129 


the, Xotes (HI .. .. .. ]7.‘) — 177 

j Xirnkta, the, on the (Jods of the V<(h( . . 213 

Xisaya, co., i)osition of . . . . . . . . 392 

XivCivari, poetess of the Ifig Ve<la . . . . 115 

Xizam Shahi kings of Ahmadnagar. Sim? 
History of the Xizam Shahi kings 


Ahioadnauar. 
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Xizam 8hahi dynasty, overtlirown . . 126 131 

Xok-tdi-tui. village on south coast of Car 
Xieobar . . . . • ♦ • • • • 

Xortli Sea. the, early Aryan settlement near, 

182. 188, 191. 192 
nouns, thr»H‘-h>hl order of . . . . 1 < i 

Xuns, Buddhist, difl Panini know tliem ? 82 — 84 

Xnr Kdma, or the Discussions of Laleshwan, 
Shekh Xur Din and Baha Xasir-iitl-din . . 309 


Observatories at Delhi, A Guide to the 
O'Ki-Xi, identification of 

Old Kiyal, near Tutieorin. bafta from Sc, 

Omar Khayyam 137, 138, 

Omichund, Side Lights on, a coro'cted itlen* 
tifieation in 
Onore, Honaver, port 

ordeal, by hot oil, trial for adultery. 3tN> ; by 
fire, for Sayeds , . . . . 310, 

Oringall . See W ara ngal . 

Osham. See Assam, 
otter, the, found in Lower Mpso])otamla 
Oudh. See Ayodhya. 

Owl, the. in Xicobarese folk-tales 

Oximlen. Sir Geo., in history 4>f Shivaji, .V>, 


Oxus, ri\er, in Iranian history 18t>. 187 


310, 

19L 


03 
187 
. t. 
179 

9.7 

:ios 

311 


29t» 

23S 

320 

192 


Padma, former spill channel of the Ganges, 

05 — 07, 7<» 

Padma vati. marriage name of Laleshwari. 303, 304 
Paduka Sri, ruler of Achui (1047) .. S<‘., 5 n. 

]>agar, a ship, description of , . . . . 299 

Pahadpur, X'ailia ili strict, ancient uamo of .. 30 

Palanpur, in Gujerat. trade centn* , . Sc., 
J*aleinpores. quilts from Ma>ulipatam. uott\ 
on . , . , , . . , . . Sc., 9, 10 

Pali Liteiatuns "rraii'-. Hiinahu an Keini- 
uiscences in . , . . , . 157 — 100, 181. 192 

Pali Literature. < *eographical valvie of. . . . 122 

Pamir region, suggested early home. An an of 

— 

Pampur, in Kiwlimir, home of Laleshwari in . . 303 
Pauelia Parvata, source of the Ganges in, 11,12 
/tfinfhhiffs, laemlfniit. in Xicoliarest* folk-tales, 

2.70 -:>52, 283 

Pumlreiithan, births of Luleshuaii at .. 302, 303 

Pandua. ancient name of , . ^ 


Pandu Sakya,' settlement at Morapura founded 

by 34 

Paoini, were Buddhi.st Xuns knowTi to 1 82 — 84 

Paiiini, on the expansion of tlte Aryans . . 122 
Panjab. early jiame of the . . 185, 188, 191 

pantheism, ancient Persian and Indian . . 179 

Parenda. fort . . . . 7 n., 25, 73. 104 n. 

Parsis, of India. i*epresentatives of the ancient 
Persians, 178, 179 ; of Surat .. .. 314 

Partlialis, 41 : suggested cap. of the Gangaridai, 42, 43 
Pauranic. See Puranas. 

Peddakalle, village, cotton-eloth ma<le at. Sc., 9 
Peddapalle. the Company's premises at , . 248 
Peildai^alle, critton cloth made at . . Sc., 9 

Percollaes. cotton cloths, note on . , Sc., 9 

the. on the Ganges . . . . . . 43 

Persia, eompleteness of the history of, 178; 

list of writers of . , . . . . . , 179 

IVshwas. rise of tlu*. .7!. 1.71 ; position of the, 

131. 132. L34 : \>ftieial changes under the, 

150, 154. L50, 157 ; taxes etc., under the, 

2<>2. 204. 221 ; the army of the, 223, 225, 

258. 272, 274. 275 ; shipping under the, 299, 3CH1 
Pettipolee. See Pedilapalle. 

Pey Alwar . . . . . . , . . . ! 39 

Philosophy of India. Soe Mima hi .sd Doctrine 
of Work^. 

Fiec('-goo<ls, trailed in by H. 1, Co., list of 

nott's on .. .. .. Sc., 0 — 12 

Pilgrims, contributions of, to the study of 
Geograiihy, 117, 119, 122, 102, 187, 188 ; 

See Hsiiang Tsang. 

Pintado quilt-., note on . . . . Se. 

pd/.v, coins 
Pliny, on the Gahga 
Pohluh-kia, identification of 


9^11 
. 248 
. 42 
. 187 


30, 3 1 
.. 125 
140—48 


Poloura, tn., near the Kainbyson mouth of 
the < Jangps . . . . . . 14 

Po-lu-sha, iilcntitication of 
Folyaudry in the Jidibal State 
Fo'iko, village, on the east coast the Car Xieobar, 237 
Foona. later Maratha capital . . 15(i^ I.57 

Fortuguese. the, attempt, to build a fort at 
Chaul. 1 03. 233, n.; or Franks, besieged in 
Kevdainla, 232. 233, n.; and the term topaz, 

100—113 

Foygai Alwar 

liakiit, dialects, \arieties of. Hi; soiincls, 
ilovelopment of. 98— loq ; documents, found 
in Khotan 

Fratap Singh, lineal sueeessor to Shahu 
Frayaga, jiiiK*tion td Gauge's am I Juniua at, 

13, n., 14, 08 ; sanctity of, 72; position of, 

I2(k n.; ill Jaiiia work^ , , . , . . 123 


139 


188 

157 
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Proud, J., master of the London . . Sc., 3 
Pseudo stomon, mouth of the Ganges . . 14 

Ptolemy, list of the Ganges mouths hy, 14. 

33 ; identification of places ineutioiietl by. 

34, 35, 37 — 43, 235 n. 

Pnudravaitldliana, ideiititicatiou of . . . . 41 

Punjab, polyandry in tin* . . . . . . 147 

Purams, the .story of the Gange- in. S — hK 
13, 65, 66, 66, 72 : conception of the worhl 
in, IIS ; as source.'^ of Geography of Ancient 
India, 123 ; Vttara-Kur\i in. 160 : Kailasa in, 

163 ; Sumeru in, 164. 165 ; early, home of the 
Aryans in, 181, 182. 191. 192 ; the Sifthtno- 
raivartta Pnntnay on the Padinavati, 66 : the 
B rlhad-Dharma Purdtyif on the course of the 
Ganges, 66, 68. 69 ; the Markundeija Purdna. 
on the shape of India, 05 ; the Purd- 

na, on the Ganges, 68, 69 ; the Padma Purdm, 
on the Xorth home lands of the Aryans, 

101 ; V pa- P lira lias, Ganges legend in the, 

9, 12 ; Vaijupurdnay the, Jainbuclvipa in; 


160 ; the Vedas in 

167 

Puri, sanctity of . . 

. . 37 

parushdrtha, signification of 

. , 216 

Purvasthali, identification of . . 

. . 42 

Pushan, invocation of . . 

.. 184 

python, the, in Xicobarese folk-tales . 

. 252, 253 


Qasim Beg, Hakim to Bmhan Xizam filwh I.. 

J5 — 27 : minister under Husaui Xizam 
Shah I., 73. 76, 77, 80 ; ambassador, 101 ; 
imprisoned, 102, n ; comicillor, 141 — 143 ; 
retires, 196; death of, 196 207 n.' doNvnfall of, 328 
Quran, the- See Koran. 

Quwatit l Nlam, mosrpio. Delhi, date of . . 62 


Kddha, ancient name of. 33. 34 : position of. 35. 


41, 43 ; home of the Gangrides . . 41, 42 

Radhanpur inscription of Govinda Ul. .. 139 

ra-joh. spathe of V)etelnut . . , . 250 n 

Raghu, CO., iileutification of ,, 191 

Rai, ancient name of . . , . , . . . 191 

Raichur, sieges of, etc., 2.j, 29. 78, 143 m, 184 

Rai Prithora, of Delhi, ra]>e of the princess of 

Kftnanj by , . . , . . ^ ^ 247 

Kairi Bnkhar, the , . . . . . . . 53 

Rnpakiiinar. -.orv of Kyanzitt ha ,, f ,0 


Rajarain, revived the Rajinandal, lotb 156. 
change of capital by. 157, ? cause of the 
failure of .. .. .. .. 301 

Rajasekhara. author of the. Karparamanjarh 80, 82 
Rajasthan. See Annals and Antiquities of. 
Kajmandal, council of State, 131; revived, 1.50, 151 
Rajputs, the. Tod’s monograph on . . . . 246 

Hdmdyana, earliest epic containing the tlange.s 
legend, 8, 9, 10, 12 66, 70, 72 ; geography 
of Ancient India in tlie, 122 ; Geography 
of the Xorthern regions in the , , . . 182 

Rauade, Ri>** of 'tht yiarat}m Pon i r by. .57; 
references to Shivaji's administrative system 

by 134, 199, 257 

Raugpur, birthplace of Hir. H.R., 1,3, 25, 28, 29, 31 
Ranjha. See ^Ihe Story of Hir and Ranjha. 

Kapti, river, identification of . . . . . . 162 

Rasatala, in the Ganges legend. S, 9, 12, 14 

Rdshtrd n j ha va ii> -^a Mahdkd rya of Rad rakavi, 
edited by Kmbar Kri.shnamacliarya (Book- 
notice) ., .. .. .. .. ..179 

Ratri, See Ku^ika. 

raw, unshruiik . . . . . . . , Sc., 11 

Razdan, P. BAsker, hermit, translator of La* 
leahwari's Sayings, 306 ; a descendant of, 302 
reeds, in Lower Mesopotamia, 290; use of, 292, 

294, 296 

reptile", of Lower Mesopotamia . . . . 291 

rest days, in Xienbarese folk-tales . . . . 284 

Revdanda, attempt by tlie i’ortugue^e to 
build a fort at, 103, n.; ."iege of, 233, n. See 
G I laid. 

Kevingtou, Mr., taken prij^imer by Sbivaji .. 315 
Reyna rdson, Thos.. K, I. Go.'s servant, at 
Achin . , . . . . 4? 

RIy-Vfda, the women poets of the, 113 — 117 
Rifj-Veda, the, on the Ganges, 13. 71 ; as evi- 
dence on the home lands of the Aryans, 183, 191 
Jliyvtda Sainhita, the, triVies and rivers in . . 120 
Uishis, the Sev€*n ,, .. .. 183, 184 

Kish XTuna, the discoui>.es of Laleshwari , . 309 
rivers, in the Raj-veda Honihlta, 120 ; land of 
the five, 181, 183, 188, 191; land of the seven, 185 
riwdfp moaning of . . . . ♦ . . . 48 

Romaca, w. of Bhavaya\ya, poetess in the 
Rdj-Vrda r, ,. .. ..110 

Rose, J., K. f. Go.’s servant at Achin, Sc. 4; 

or Boze ( ')> dieil . . . . . . Nc, 5 

Rubaiyat, the, of Omar Khayyam .. ,.138 

Rudra Himalaya, source of the Ganges in, 11, 12, 14 
Rudrakavi. composer of the Rd.shtrandha- 

rainsa . . . . . . , . . . 179 

Kudra-Prayaga, sanctity of .. . ,.-11 

Rudrapura, {UU'ient name of ,, ,, 30* n. 
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Rupabhavaiit, ascetic, in Kashmir. 
Kiipuarayaria ri\>^r 


Sahara, ref ere net* to the lesser Jaimiiii by, 

172. See Mimarhsa Doctrine of Works. 
Sabbath-breaker, the, in Nicohai*ese folk-tales, 284 
Sabda^ signification of .. .. ..215 

Sabhasad, on Shivaji, 52, 131 — 134, 204, 254, 

271. 274 

SadashivarS) a, of Vijayanagar, policy of. to- 
wards Ahmadnagar, in the reign of Burhan 
Xizam Shah I., 1 n., 4, 7, 25, 20, 78; of 
Husain Xizam Shah I., 101,104, 105, 141 — 

143; defeat and execution of, 181. 182, n* 
Sagar Island, 14, 37, 39 ; and the Kaiabyst)u 
mouth of the Ganges . . , . 40. 137, fiO. 70 

Sagara, k., in the Ganges legend, 7 — 9, 14. 71 
Sagara-Sa’igama, where the Gan<j:es enters the 
ocean . . . . . . . . . . 9. 14, (39 n . 

Sagdh, ancient name of . . . . . . . , 185 

Sahib Khan, favourite of Murtaza Xizam 
Shah I. history of . . , . 321 n., 323, 328 

Sahn, meaning of . . . . . . . . 48, 49 

Saida, husband of Hir, H.R, ..2(3,28,29 31 

Saif ■'Aiii-ul'Mulk, regent i>f Golcoiidah, ]>olio\ 
towards Ahmachiagar, in the reign of 
Husain Xizam Shah I., 4, 5, 7(> — 78, n., 
murdered . . . . , . SO, 2o8— 21(( 

St. George, fort, caUieoes from . . . . So. 9 

‘Sakap^rthiva, three interpretations of tlu* 
term . . . . . . . . _ ^ ^ 

Salabat Khan, nephew of ’Ain-id-Mulk. 78, n.; 

death of . . . . , . 80. 229 n. 

Salabat l^an. Cicassian >.la\e. fa\ourite of 
Murtaza Xizam Sliali [., 20(i ; pi(nnotioiL of, 323 
Salambarigiuhla, veaverV toun. note on the 
derivation of . . . . . . , . So., 1 0 

Salempores, Sallampores. cotton <*loth>. Sc., 9. 10 
grey cotton goods, modern term. Sc., 1(( 
SalloweSjTurkex red cotton cloth, note on. Sc., 10, 15 
Salpieadoes, flowered cloth, note on . . Sc., 11 
Samarkand, ancient name of . . . 185 

Sainbhaji, sou of Shivaji. uncou'^titutiunal rule 

•* •• •• 150, 150. 157, 223, 3ul 

Samudra, the ocean . , . 37, 1 1 8, 11 9 

Samudragadi, ancient name of. 3(3, n., 37, ii. ; 
near the ancient Kaiubyson mouth of tlie 

<^’aiige.s 40. 41 

dis<*ns^ion on the signification of 
the term . . . . . . , . . . 17fi 

Saudys, Lord Win.. IL Seattergood'.s dealings 


Stuigaui'r, nwr Jaipur, sta nipod chintzes 
from So., 8 

Sankara chary a (and Sarvajftatma), date of, 
13(3; on Jaimini, 171, 245: on Badarayaua 

and Vyasa, 172, 173 ; iufiuenoe, of, on the 
Mimamsa doctrine . . . . . . 242, 243; 

Sa iskiit. Buddlusm, Iit,‘rary history of, 96; 
sovinds, and Prakrit, 98, 09 ; in ancient doc- 
trines in Khotan, 188 : Tod’s remarks on . . 247 

Sajdagrama, identification of, 42, 43, 69, 70 

Sarasvati, the, 13, n.: lost river ‘ in Bengal, 
two of the name, 34, 42, 43, 70 ; junction 


of, with the Ganges, etc, . . . . . . 68 

Sara-!vati goddess, legend of , . , . . . 66 

Sarikol. mt,, the trailitional Taurus, suggested 
identification with Meru . . , . , . 192 

Sarparajni, sun god<less, traditional Vedic 
composer . . . . . . . . . . 116 

SiUfipfitha Bruhinaiiff, the. on the Krittikas, 

44. 45. 47 ; on the nakshatras, list of . . 46, 47 

Satara. Maratha cap., 156 ; Bhonsla cap. . . 157 
Satavahanas, early. 97 ; later . . . . . . 98 

Satgaon, ancient name of. 42 ; position of, 43, 

(39 : description of, 67 ; decline of . . . . 70 

Sauhastya, Vedic poet . . . . . . . . 114 

Sawai Jai Singh, Baja of Jaipur, observatories 
built by. legend of . . . . . . 63, 64 

Sawlu, medieval Burmese king, date of .. 59 

Sayeds, 310; ordeal by fire for . . .. ..311 


Sayyid Ali, comments on his statements, 
regarding Burhan Xizam Sh^h I.. 26 n.. 

28 n., 29 n. ; Husain Xizam Shah I.. 102 n.. 

194 n.. 141 11 .; Ali ‘Adil Shah, 196 u.. 197 ii. : 
on Murtaza Xizam Shah T., 205 n.. 209 n.; 
on Bibi Humayun . . 231 n., 267 n 

Scattergoodt?, the. and the East India Com- 
pany, 1010 — 1723, Sc.. 1 — 16; Introductory 
note. Sc,, 1; list of memlxns of the Family, 

Sc., 1 ; A.'Seattergood, Sc., 1,2; F. Scatter- 
good, So. 1,2 — 6; K. Scatterguoil Sc., 6 — 16 

S('attergood, Anthony, connection of, with 
tlip E. I. Co. at home, 1619, Sc. 1 ; early 
history of ; . . . . - . . , . Sc.t 2 

Seattergood, Cath.. w. of R. Sea itei good. Sc., 1(3 

Seattergood, Eliz., w. of F. Seattergood, Sc., 5. (3 
‘ Seattergood, F.. of Kllaston. Co’s. Staffs, ser- 
vices with the E. I. Co., 1640 — 1647. Sc. 1 ; 
history of, Sc., 2 — 5 ; will of . . So., (3 

S<*attergood, J., merchant and servant of the 
E. 1, Co., career of, in Madras and Bengal. Sc.. 1 
Seattergood, John, junior, free merchant, 
btV of. in India, Persia and China, etc.. Sc., I, 16 
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Scattergood, R,, of Ellastou and Loudon, 
iiienliaut tailor, romrnorcial dealings with 
the E, 1. Co., — 1080, Se., I : hi-^tory of, 

S(». (). 12 — 10* piece good ^ dealt in, Se. t> — 12 

Scott Waring, autlior of a history of the Mara- 


thas, .j.>, ,>7 ; on Shivaji . . . . . . llHt 

signification of . . .. .. 210 n. 

>ea -eagle, in XicohareM* folk-tales . , . , 238 

the, E. I. Co. s ship . . . . Sc., 4 

seven, sacred number, 12, n. See Rishis, 
Rivers, Var.shas. 

Sewalik hills , . . . . . . . . . OS 

Shahaji, f. of Shivaji . . . . . . . . 128 

ShiRi Abu -1 -Hasan. Say y id, son of ShUh Tahir, 

3 n., 229, 2,30 n., 234 
Shah Abu Talib. son of Shah Tahir . . , . 3 n. 

Shah, ‘All, son of BurhSn Xizam Shah 70 n. 

Shah Haidar, son of Shah Tahir, 3 a,, 7 n., 231 } 
joint ealcil and pc^thi'a of Ahmadnagar , . 232 
Shah Hamadan, saint, meets Laleshwari, 310, 

312 ; endures ordeal by fire . . . . . . 311 

Sh&h Mansur, son of Husain Xizam Shah I., 19o n. 


Shah Rafi-ud-din Husain, son of Sh4h Tahir, 

3 n., 70, 190 

Shah Ttthii*, Muliammadau saint, ambassador, 
1,2; death of . . . . . . 3. .7 n., 30 

Shah Qasiin, son <>f Hust\in Xizam ShAh I., 197 n. 

Shahanav Krthi* Buhkar, the . . .33 

Shahbazgarhi, identification of . . , . 127 

Shahbandar, Port officer, a*^ distinguished from 
Custom House t>fhcf*r, in Malay States . . 228 
Shahu, accession at . . . . . . ."il, 1.37, 27f> 

meaning of . . . . . . . . 29t> 

Shan shir -ul-Mulk. of Herar, ally of Murtaza 
Xizam Shah X., 209. 2f)3. ii.. 207, 200, 278 
sharks, in X"ic<ibarese folk -tales . . 237, 2.32 

Shekh Xiir Diu, Muhammadan saint, contem- 
porary of I^aleshwari .. 3tt9, 312 

Shell Shell, eo. . . . . . . , . . . 187 

.Shi Vigauj, near (laur .. .. .. 14, 7tt 

Shtcu 3'amil Chronicle . . . . . . .34 

ti'itiUgcija^a . Marathi prose chronicle . . 73 

shivaji, the Administrativ'e vSy.stem of. .31 — 78, 

126 — 130. 148—177, 199—204, 221—220, 

2a,{ — 200, 209 — 277, 297 — 302 ; Iiitroduc- 
duction. Sources of information on, 71 — 58 ; 
Central (loviuiiinent, Ashta Pradhan Coun- 
cil of. 120,131. 132—134: Pradhans, 

duties of, l:i7. 130, 149, 1.3.3, 170 ; 

anarchy in the kingdom of, 127, 128 ; diffi- 
culties of ^e-orgaui^iug, 129; as a practical 
.'statesman, 130 ; village council under, 130 ; 
subordinate officers, duties of. 1,30 — 154 ; 
Karkhanas and mahals, lists of, 1.35, 156 ; 


position of the kmg* 170; Reveniie syateHi» 

{tliat of Malik Ambar) 199—204, 221—226; 
list of foxes, 202 ; irnt. 203, 204 • Revenue 
divisums, 221 — 222 I officers, 223 — 225 ; 

Fryer's charges against, 220, 273 J liceniaed 
mints, 274 ; coiu.^, 277 ; variation in speUiug ♦ 

of Shivaji’ s name. 277 ; Chouth and Sardesh* 
mukhi as sources of revenue, 276; the Army, 

278, 200 ; officers. 279, 200, 209, 272 ; forts. 

279; lists of, 270, 271; intelligence department, 

273 ; camps regulations, 277 — 277> 297 ; 
the X"avy, 298, 299 ; Judicial system, edu- 
cation , . . . , , . . ♦ . 300 — 301 

Shivaji’ s Raid on Surat . . , . 312 — 321 

Shivar, ty|>e of vessel , . . . , . , . 290 

Sliivner, fort, used as a prison, 208, 209, 231. 232 
Sholapur, fort, history' of, I-- 3, 5, 7, 8, 76, 

77, 104 n., 229 

S/iri Shivojf Vnttap Hnk'har, the, . . . , 73 

Sials, >Sce Syals. 

Sidh Sri Kauth. priest gunt to Laleshwari, 

302—304, 306, 307 
Sikata poetess, in tlie llig-Wda .. 175 

Sindh, bdfta from . . . . . . Sc., 6 

Sirmur, assignment c»f chililix^ii in • . 146, n. 

Situ, river 181, 191, 192 

Sla\ery fi»r debt . . . . . . , , 248 

Smart, Capt. J., E. 1. Co. s’ servant . , Sc., 4 
Smith, ^Ir. A., captuivd by Shivaji , . 317, 320 

Sogdiaiia . . . , . . . . , . 186 

Somesvara, of the RalsAna iasenptiou ,, 58 

Southals, polyaiulrv among the . . 146 

South Amlamaii Language, a Dictionary” of the, 

S.A.L,, 137 - 174 : Addendum. S.A.L., 

177 ; Apj>en<lices X — IV, S.A.L.. . . 176 — 164 

Soutsmayor, Aivero Peres de. blockade of 

Chaul by . . . . . . 103 n« 

Srahtana^’ suggested sigiiihi’ation of . . 83, 84 

Stars, in Xicobarese folk-tales . . . . . . 235 

Stileinan, E. X. Co. s’ servant . . . . Se., 7 

strangulation, method id infanticide . . Se., 2 

Sufis, style of the, 138 ; theosojiby of the . . 179 
Siigandah. 4. of Kashmir . . . . - . 302 

Sughda, identification of . . . . . . I80 

Suliina, identification of . . . . 33, 34. 41 

Suksagar, ancient name of . . . . . . 40 

Sulo Ho, river . . . . . . . . 19, 21, 23 

Sumeru, the Oaiwal mountain. 12 I in the 

Parana-^ 164, 167, 191 

Sun, the, in Xicobarese folk-tales . . 23.7, 273 
Snpplt/, the, F. Scattergood serves in. Sc., 3 

Surat, Sivaji’s Raid upon, (in 1664) . . 312— 321 

Surat, cloth manufactured at, Sc., 9, 10, 12 
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j,gjiiya, yj. of,.:p[ys^iii^,!^izam Shajj . . J.95 .;i. 

.,Sutt|p, v%riant^.9f ^ubtle^.p^solete^j-coipmer-, 
cial t^rm ' .". ‘ , ' Sc., 12 

bvarga, eastern Ben^^l . r>r » 

Svarga-Uanga, the Maadakini river * .. .. X\ 

-. t| rn :* ?"!; ‘ 1 ' ' ' 4} ». ..' 

bvetaparvaita, ,I^ail^a, mistaken iden- , 

-tification ol/,. . . , . . . J8’^ 

‘i!’ »!f‘ J.J ,v,,‘ /i •«:' !• ?' 

byals, Rajput U;ibt , ^ H.R., 1,^2 



Ta^atias, glossy Chinese silk, note on , . Se , 11, 1 1 
tafisUa, a rich silk stuff . . . . . , Sc., 11 

taJtUy glossy twist .. ,, Sc., 11 

TOjfka, ancient inhabitants of Tiirkestan, the 
modem' Cfalchas . . . . . . I 90 , 192 

Tak^a^V'modern representatives of the , . 121 
'i^akht Hazara, in Gujranwala, home of 

Ranjha, H.R., 1 — 4, 6, 9. 11, 20, 22, 28. 29, :U 
Talikota, battle at . . . . 144, 14.“), 196 n. 

Tanfaiites; tTie slte of . . ’ . . . . . . 39 

Tamalu, village on east coast of Car Nicobar . . 237 
Tamluk, ancient name of, 33 ; position of, 34, 

■ 35 , '39. 42, 69 

Tamralipta, port, identification of, 33, 33, 42, 09 
tappiseela. South Indian cotton goods, Sc., 11, 12 
Tapseilles, plain and striped cotton cloths. 


note on . . 

Sc., 

11--13 

(Talaihg)*m'eaning of 


. . 60 

taranda, type of ship, described' 


. . 299 

^a-r^-^a, island near Chowf'a 


. . 286 

tare, meaning of the fe'rm 


Sc., 12 

Tarim river ^ . 

189, 

191, 192 

Tttrti^tir, hear Gaur, Jahnu asrama at 

. . 70 

tattooing, among the Marsh Arabs 


. . 296 

Tatu marks in Burma 


92—95 

Taurus, mt., identification of 


. . 192 

Taylor, Mr., taken prisoner by Sivaji 


.. 315 

Teressa, in Car Xicobar, burial custom. 

284 n. 

The Bracelet Maker of Jhang, in the 

Legends 

of the Panjab , . 

. . H. R., 1, 2 

The Lingdnumsana of Vdmana. witli 

the 

Author's o^\^l commentary, edited 

with 

In- 

troduetion and Indexes by Chimanlal 

D. 

Dalai, M. A., (Book -not ice) . . 


.. 139 


The Luzuniiyat of Ahu 1-o.ln. Selections in 
English verse by Ameen Rihani, (Book- 

notice) 

The JMavTiage of Hlr and Runjha, in Legends 
of the Panjab . . . . . . . . H, R., 1, 2 

The Story of Hir and Ranjha . , H. R., 1 — 32 i 
Thirty Seven Nats, legend of, refci'ence to 
Burmese kings in the 246 


i Giles, and R. Scat^rg;oQc4,i^^l*-,^ •/ 

, ,.,.cours^^^^^ween.^, ^ Sp,’, -^3 

Tbona, suggested id^j^tificatipii p| .. -,.,^.^,1^1 

t^car. See tirla acdr’ ’ ’ 

. TtlagrotnmoH, pear the Kamberikhon inQjp.tli , 
.oftheGanges ... ... . 34,3^5,37,41 

rillauchong, |<mall Nicobar island , . 2^7 

tin currency, ip ^he Miday States . , . t^^/248 

ttrla dcd}\ meaning of . . . . . . , . 60 

Tirumalisai Alwar, and Vaishnavism , , , 139 

Tirumulikkulam, in X. TravaucoretA^^teshut- 97 

tu inscription from .. .. , 136^ I37 

Tittop, hamlet ou the north gf Car Xicobar 

237 

to-ini-lu O nil, magician in Xicobarese folk tale. 284 

Topaz, history of the term .. .. 106; 113 

tree-burial, old Nicobarese custom . . 284 n. 

trees, for birthdays, in Xicobarese folk 

235, 236 

Trengganu, 140; the Port Officer, as di-stin- 
gui.shed from the Custom House Cfficer, iji 
228; slavery for debt in, 248; the cur., 

rencyof .. .. 248 

(ret, meaning of . . . . , . ^ ^ 12 

trial by ordeal, for adultery, 300 ; for Sayeds. , 

310,311 

Tripura . . . . 

Triveni l^anctlty of, 13, 14, 42, 43, 66, 67, 69 

Tufal Khan, amir of Berar, 104 ; policy towards 
Ahmadnagar, 141 n., 145 n., 196 — 198, 

20.5, 209, 261 — 266, 268, n., 277, 322, 324 

Tulunide ornament, some newly discovered, 48— 51 


Cdgir. fort, lii^tory of, in tlie reign of, Euihan 
X^jzain Shall I, 3, 4 ; of Murtaza X^izam Shah 

•• 230, 231, 278, 280, 281 

I ttara kuru. Buddha's visit to, 158, 162 . in 
the Mohdbhdrata, 159 I in the Purdnas, 160; 
identification of , , . . IGl, 162, 191, 192. 


^aekereta. modern name of . . . . ^ jg6 

vdkya signification of . . . . _ 216 n 

\amana, date of, 139; suggested identification 

140 

V angulii Datiya. See Oxiis, 

Vani Dindoii plates of the Rashtrakuta 
Govinda III .. 

Varanasi. See Benares. 

Varshadhara, source of the Alakauanda .. n 
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INDEX 


Varshas, the seven 160 Weights and measures in, Trengganu •, 248 

Vasagupta founded Vaishnavaism in Kashmir, 302 Westby, Cath., w. of Roger Scattergood, Sc., 6 

Vatapi early Chalukya capital 123 Wilford, Mr., on the Nile as in the Pur&nas, 

Vdtsydyana Kama Sutra, the, geographical 119; geographical works by .. .. 123 

value of the .. .. •• 124 Women poets of the pig-Veda, list of, 113 — 117 

Vatteshuttii, inscription, from Tirumulikkuiam. 136 Women, tatued, in India, 92, 94; and sacri- 
Vedas, Geography of India in the, 119 ; in the fice, 171 ; in the Koran, H.R., 13, 19, 31 

Miniamsa system, 171, 211, 212, 215, 244, ' Works. See the Mimaihsa Doctrine of. 

245 ; reference to northern home of the Wylde, Phil., E. I. Co’s, servant at Achin, 

Aryans in the . . . . . . , . 190 Sc. 4 ; or Wilde . . . . . . Sc., 5 

Vedanta and Mimaihsa systems. See Mimaihsa 
Doctrine of W\>rks. 

Voddahs of Ceyton, cro&s cons in -marriage 
among, the .. .. .. .. ,*31 

Verasheroone, call icoes from .. Sc., 9 Vama, legend of .. .. 187,190 

Viywavara Atreyi, first poetess in the :pig Yamuna river, 37 ; and the Saras vati, 42, 43, 

Veda 113, 114 66, 67, 72 

Vijayanagar, of, towards, Burhan Yesovati, q. of Kashmir . . . . , . 302 

Nizam Shah I, 3, 5, 7 ; Husain Nizam Shah Yima. See \ ama. 

I., 141, 143, 196, 197 ; Murtaza Nizam York Fort, Sumatra. See Bencoolen. 

Shah 205, 209, 261,262 1 Yudhishthira, visit of, to Gaijga-Sagara, 13, 14 ; 


Vilkurpiis, fatherhood among, the . . . . 148 to Kausika , . . . . , . . . ^ , 14 

village system, the, in S. India, 130 n.; i)er- Yukta-Veni, signification of . . , . , , 13 

sistence of . . . . . . . • . . 136 Yupa inscription in E. Borneo . . , . 117 

Vishnugauga river ........11 ,.-i' 

Vyasa .. .. .. 12, 168, 172, 173 


t 

Zamorin, the Portuguese attacked in, 233 ii. 
Zarathustra. See Zoroaster. 

Zend Avesta, the gods of the.. *. 185, 186 

Warangal, bcatitha from . . . . Sc., 10 Zodiac, the signs of the, 45 ; Chinese, as tatu 

W’ aris Shah, composer of the poem Hir and marks . . . . . . . . . . 93, 95 

Raujha .. .. .. .. H. R., 2 ‘ Zoroaster .. .. 187, 190 


THREAD 

thread, (s.) . . . mol>a (da). See smoke 

and mark distinction. 

threaten, (v.t.) menace .... ij-ana (ke) . 
tA-rita (ke). 

throaty (s.) .... ak^-orma (da), (v.i.) 

clear one’s throat .... chirana (ke) ; 6\v*x 
(ke). 

throb, (v.i.) pulsate .... not (ke), 
throttle, (v.t.) .... akk-petemi (ke). 
(s.) . . . . aka-6rmad)a (da). 

through, (postp.) 1. in ref. to jungle-: 

growth, plantation, etc p5rowa. He 

is now going through the dense undergrowth 
over there : 61 dchitik rukemo tobo porowa 
Itrke, 2. t. a shield, screen, wall, etc. . . . . 


tuhuli- 3. t. water lekenga 

4 . throughout, all through .... dilu-reatek. 


He worked througliout the night : 61 gurug 
dilu-r^atek 6ny6mre. 5* because of ... , 
ong'jig. See Ex. at owing to. | 

throw, (v.t.) 1, any missile .... dapij 
(ke) ; depi (ke). 2. t. a burning brand . . . . 

puguri (ke). This is a common practice in 
serious qiuarrels. See shOOt with a gun. I 
3. t. aside or away . . . kor (ke) ; ar-waichari 
(ke). Throw away the .4rca shell ; kdrada 
fdka-td korke. 4. t. down, (a) as in wrestling 
.... ele-paidli (ke). (b) any object .... 

6ivo-pa-(ke). 5. t. upwards in competition 
(a game) .... tutemo (ke). See game. 
6, t. Cyrena shells horizontally (a game) . . . 
ak^t'k^hi (ke). 7. t. overboard . . . . dt- 
jiira (ke). 

thumb, (s.) ong-koro-doga (da). 

0n-d6ga (da). 

thump, (v.t.) . . . . tai (ke) ; taia (ke). 

thunder, (s.) .... pulugada-gorawanga 
(da), (v.i.) .... gorawa (ke). See growl 
and snore. 

thus, (adu.) ... kiau-ari (da) ; kiciu- 
kau-wai (da). 

thy, (poss. pron.) .... ngia (da) ; ugar ; 
ngig ; ngab ; etc. See App. ii. Thy canoe : 
ngia roko (da). Thy knee : ngab 16 (da). 
Thy husband : ang tkydte (da). Thy own, 
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thine .... ng'ekan ; ngoyun. Thyself 
.... ngoyun-batam ; ngoyun-temar. 
tick, (s.) the insect .... chaag-tata (da), 
tickle, (v.t.) .... ab-kdto (ke). 

tide, (s.) 1 kala (da). 2, high- 

t . . . . kala-chanag (da) ; er-Tar-to-tepare 
3. low'-t .... kala-ba (da). 4, high-t. 
(at the springs), (a) at full moon .... 
ogar-kala (da) ; (b) at new moon .... 
yechar-kala (da). 5. low-t. (at the springs)^ 

(a) at full moon .... ogar-padi (da) 

(b) at new moon .... yeehar-padi (da). 
6. flood -t. (at the springs), (a) before noon 
. . . . gumul-kala (da) ; (b) a/^ernoon . . . • 
tar>b6rong-kala (da) 7. ebb-t. (at the springs) 

(a) before, noon .... gumul-padi (da) ; 

(b) after noon . . , , tar-borong-pMi (da)^ 

8. Xeap-t noro (da) ; (by fishermen) 

. . . . kala-jabag (da), (f.e., tide-bad). 

9. flood-t. (generic) .... ela-bunga (da) ; 
kala-bunga (da). See flow. 10* Ebb-t, 
(generic) .... ela-ernga (da) ; kala-ernga 
(da). See dry, become. 11. Low-t. at 
day -break (on the third or fourth day aifter 
the new and full moon) .... toya (da). 
(This is the favourite tide for collecting shell- 
fish.) 12. t-rip .... charat (da). 

tie, (v.t.) See bind, fasten. 2. t. a knot 
.... oko-bat (ke). 3. t. together .... 
paipda (ke). 4. tie up , roni (ke). 
5r t, tightly .... nilip (ke). 6, t, loosely 
.... kologa (ke). 

tight, (adj.) 1. not loose or slack .... 
nilip (da). 2. (a) t. of a line or rope .... 
f-gora (da) ; (b) of a bow-string ... . ig* 
yaragap-ba (da). 3. t, (a) of a stopper .... 
wega-ba (da), (b) of a knot .... oto-wgga- 
ha (da). 

tiU, (v. t.) See eoltivate. 
till, (postp.) .... lat. : leb; He slept till 
noon : 6 bodo-chdu lat fndmire (conj.) .... 
toba-tek. Wait here till I return from 
hunting : toba-tek dal tit' tek koMike ngd kdrin 
tdmi (ke). Till now, (adv.) as yet, hitherto 
.... flgal^ See Ex. at aseend* 


o, indolent; 6, pole ; 6, pot ; o, o«;ful; hi, boil. 



TIMBER 


13S 


TOGETHER 


timber, (s) piltu (da). 

time, (s.) l^moment, period, season, . . . 
i<x-yutaraba (da). It is now time to start 
arhitik tot-indkaringa V ig-yutaraba (da), 2, a 
certain past period, era .... i-dal (da). 


timid, adj. See shy. 
tin, (s.) See metal. 

tinder, (s.) .... chai^ad ig-fipya (da), 
tinkle, (v.i.) .... tanga (ke). (onoma- 
topoetic.) 

I ^iP> (s ) point, end .... naichama (da). 


In Bira\s time we used to eat a lot of pork : 
lira V‘xdal len (or ya) 7ned' dkn-jdranga reg^ [See beak and end. (a) t, of the nose . . . • 
dama doga makat-icetre. See antediluvian |ig-choronga-naichama (da), (b) t. of a 

and Ex. at day. (adv.) 1. a long time .... 'finger .... ong-koro-naichama (da), (c) 


arla-ubaba (da) ; arla-rarduni (da). It will 
be a long tjme before I come here again : 
do kdrin ot-pdgi dnnga bMig drla-nbaba. 2, 
some time ago .... mataiyaba. 3. a long 


. . . aka-etel-naichama 
tail .... ar-picham- 


t. of the tongue . 

(da), (d) t. of the 
naichama (da). 

tip-toes, stand on (v.i.) . . . . aradaija 


4. a very ! (ke). 


5. a short 
. arlad'ik- 
short time 


time ago .... mataiA’abaya. 
long time ago .... artamya. 
time (lit. a few daj^s) . , . 
por (da) ; arla-yaba (da). 6. a 

ago .... katin-wai (da). 7. 

to time, (a) in the past .... achinya 
in the future .... ngatek-hgatek. 8. in 
the meantime .... toba-tek. 9. at any 
time, ever .... eda. See Ex. at ever- 

10. the first time idlia-gon^a 

[//(, at-any-time-of-new : ed-ria-goi (ya).] 
Yesterday for the first time we saw a Ster- 
culia tree in the jungle, we can there ore 
now' make torches here : meda diUa erem 


tipsy, (adj.) .... ig-leleka-tagnga (da). 

See drunk and sort. 

tire, (v.i.) become fatigued .... dama- 
from time M’aka-cham (ke). 

(b) \ tit-bit, (s!) .... &k^-rarnga (da), (v.i.) 
partake of ... . ak^<rar (ke). See Ex. 
at search. 

titter, (v.i.) .... tiig-weje (ke). 
to, (postp.) len ; lat. I gave the how to 
Piinga : tvai do punga len kdrama mdnre. 
He has gone to the jungle : 61 erem hit Ur re 
toad, (s.) Bufo melano-Hiclufi . . . ropan 

(da). 2, toad -stool (s.j . . . puluga-rar- 


len mail Vdkatdng idlia-goiya mitigbddigre^ j alang (da 


kianchddchitik kdrin (dug pdtnga-ckdk'beringa \ tobacco, (s.) dried leaf 


(A- 


chuka (da) 


L^). 11. at some time or other in the ^ (adopted since 1858 from Hindustani sukha)- 

future, next time, later on ... . 0ga-tek. j today, (s.) .... ka-wai (da), (adv.) ka- 

w?i (’len) ; ^^ka-w*ai-b6doden. 

toe, (s.) . . . . 6ng-pag (d^.) 1. great toe 
.... 6ng-tfichab (da) : un-d5ga (da). 

2. little t ong-ilam (da). 3. middle-t. 

. . . .ong-rokoma (da). 4. t.-nail .... 6ng 
(-pag)-b6’doh (da). 

together, (adv). l. (a) of animate objects 
.... ik (pi. itik). Sfee accompany and With 
We walked together : meda mitik ndure 
(b) of inanimate objects, side by side .... 
paipdanga (da). I found the two bows 
together : vxii do kdrama Vihpor paipdanga. 
droJcre. 2. at the same moment of time 


12. at such time as, at w'hatsoever time» 
whensoever (rel.) .... kian-erubalik. At 
the same time (correl.) .... kichikar- 
See Ex. at some and App. i. (exclam.) 1. 
time's up !, as for one's return home after 

a hunt, etc arla-raryabaire ! ; ar- 

thlpire ! See due. 2. there’s lots of time ! 
.... arla-fibata ! There's lots of time ! 
why hurrv ? : drla-ubaia f elebe ! (or michalen 
ng'ar-yere ?), See Ex. at hurry. 3. time 
flies ! . . . . el-adjawike ! WTiy are you so 
slow ? time flies ! : michalen ngo dodo (ic)?, 
tUidjawike / (v.i.) time, mark-(as when taking 
breath during a dance) .... &r-tir (ke). 


Idea, c«t a, c((r : a, casa : d, father : a, fathom : ai. b,t, 


au, ; iu, Toti<e. 



TOKEN 


130 


TOUGH 


simwltaneously . . . . er-ul)J^lik. Shout 
together ! . . . . er-abalik ereivd (ke) I Sing 
together ! : er-ubalik rdmit-tdijake ! 

token, (s.) keepsake .... gatnga-yoinnga 
Wa). 

tomorrow, (s.) .... u^ainga (da) ; (adv.) 
.... waiugaden ; waingaya. 2. t. moru- 
ng . . . . lilti (da), (adv.) .... liltiya ; 
lilti-Ieu. Where are you going tomorrow 
morning ? : fekarlchd ngo lilti-len (or I lit ike) ? 
3. t. evening .... waiuga-dila (da), (adv.'^ 
wainga-dila-len (or ya). 4. the day after 
tomorrow .... tar-wainga (da), (adv.) 
.... tar-wainga-lcn (or ya). 

tongs, bamboo- (s.) .... kai (da). Se^ 
App. xiii. 

tongue, (s.) .... aka-etel (da), 
tonight, ('^.) .... ka-gurug-ieu Ut^ 

“ this-nightdo (or in)."' 
tonsil, . . . . aka-korotim (da), 
too, (adv.) likewi'^e . . . 1 61- )hedig. 

also. You too struck him : ngobedig en 
(or nd ah-)])irfl're. (b) in excessive degree 
^ . . . 6-tag ; 6-tag : doga-hotaba. See 
much and Ex. at become. 1. too long 
. . . 6tag-la]>ango (da). This fish-arrow 
is too long for his how : in kdrnma Veb ucha 
tirltd ofag-Jdpanga (da). 2. too short .... 
6tag-j6dama (da). 3. too much, in quanti- 

ty or bulk .... 6tag-d6ga]^(da). 4. too 
little, in quantity or number, too few .... 
otag-yaba (dab 5. too many .... otag-. 
ubaba (da). 6. too^Large, ton big . . . ) i 

6tag-b6dia (da). 7. too siui^ll (in sj^e. 

* . . . otag-ketia (da). 8 . too fat .... 

6tag-pata (da). 9. too thin .... 6tag- 

ivinab (da) ; otag-maiha (da) , otag-redeba 
(<lo). See thin. It is getting too thin : 
wai otag-redeba Veddke. 10. too late . , , - 
otag-goli (da). 11. too early, too soon 
I . . . otag-jalwadingi. 

tooth, (s.) .... ig-tug (da). My tooth 
is aching ; dig tug chdmke, 2. front t. 
(incisor) .... aka-tug (da), 3 l>ack t. { 


(molar) .... aka-tuchab (da). See toe 

(big), 4. eye-t aka-naichania (da). 

5. t. ache .... tug-cham (da). 6. t. less 
.... ig'liga (da) ; 5ko-deria (da). 7. t. pick 
■ . . . okan-kerepauga (da). 8. point of 

tooth .... akYtCig-rar-uaichania (da), 
(adj.) toothsome .... aka-raja-maich (da). 

top, (s.) highest part, upper side . . . 
tot -era (da). 2. t. of a hut .... budd'ot- 
era (da). 3. t. or crown, of the head (also 

scalp) .... ot-kclka (da). 4. t. of a tree 
.... aka-taug-kot-dala (da). 5*t, of a hill 
. . . (boroiu-L) ot-lutebo (da). See sum- 
mlt. (adj). top-heavy .... gidatuga 
(da), (po-tp.) ou the t. of . . , . tot-era- 
ien. St‘ abave, over. 

topsy-turvy (adv.) .... aka-roginga (da), 
torch, (s.) .... toug-patnga (da). See 

Ap]». xiii. 2. (.hirjon-wood t lapi 

(da). (V. t.) make a t toug-pat (ke). 

2. light cat. . . . i6ug-j6i (ke) ; lapi (ke). 3. t. 
light .... toug-l'archal (da) ; er-choinga 
(da). 4, t. light, hdi by .... tdag-kar- 
ehcabtek-yat-taij (ke). 

torment, (v. t ). See torture, 
tortoise, (s.) . . . . erem-tau (da). (f*>imd 
in the Xicobar. but not in the Andaman 
jungles). 2. ha%\k sd)ill turtle (known as 
tortoise)-shell .... tau-r6t-ej (da), 
torture, (V, t.) .... tar-tok (ke). 
total (s. and adj.) Nee Whole, 
totally, (adv.) .See altogether, entirely, 
quite. 

touch, (v.t.) .... tig-eui (ke). Why 
did you touch the infant’s foot I : miclialen 
agol abda^eka V6ng-pdg Jen tig-enire 1 2. t. 
another with honey or other sticky substance 
.... tina (ke). 

touchwood, (s.) .... chapa rig-ui^ya 
(da), {lit. tire-wood'Sponge). 

touchy, (adj.) irascible .... iji-rebtalu' 
ginga (da). 

tough, (adj.) of meat, cord, wood, etc, 

. , . , cheba (da), latawa (da). 2. (of 

meat only) .... netemoba (da). 
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tow, (V. t.) See drag, haul. 

towards, (postp.) to, in the direction of 
• . . . aka-tar-chag ;eb. The boar is coming 
towards us : 6t-yeregnga makat-tdr-chdg-dnhe. 
The centipede is cra^^ling towards yoii : not 
towards us : Jedrapia ng'tb iji-cJidk-tegikey 
mebet ijTiba (da), 
toy (s.) . . . . ig-lirnga (da), 
trace, (v. t.) follow by tracks (a) of human 
footprints .... un-pagdk (ke) ; choloma 
(ke). .See Ex, at follow, (b) of animals .... 
aka~k5ij (ke). (s.) 1, mark, sign, vestige 
. - . . ig-lamya (da). I discovered no trace 
of their presence on that island : kdt' toi-hoka 
hn itat drlog VigMm^ja dot-bamre ydba (da). 
2. (a) of human footprints .... un-pag 
(da), (b) of animals .... ak^-koij (da), 
track, (v. t.) See trace, 
tract, (s.) See area, region, 
tradition, (s.) . . , . oko tartaknga (da). 
See Ex. at forefathers, 
traffic (v. t.) . . . . i-gal (ke). 
trail, (v. t. & s.) See trace, traek. 
train, (v. t.) (as a dog for hunting) . . . . 
&ka-ti'dai (ke). See know. Trained (p.p.) 
. . . . aka-ti-daire. 

trample, (v. t.) tread under foot . . . . 
6t>rudla (ke). I tramx>l^d on the centipede . 
rvai da kdrapta Vot-rndlare 

transfer, (v. t.) remove from one place to 
another .... abdo-jial (ke). As that out- 
rigger canoe has little accommodation for 
your wife and fainily transfer them to my 
large canoe : kd chdrigma ngai-ihjdte SIbedig 
bang-vha la I er-rhopava Veddre dia bdja bodia 
len nqnt'tii-jialke . 2. t. one's home or 

quarters .... See migrate. 

transfix, (v.t.) (a) with an arro\\ . . . . 
del-goroba (ke) ; i-tot-jat-(kc). (latter with 
ref. to two or more.) (b) w ith harpoon . . . • 
jerali (ke). See pierce, 
transparent, (ad j.) .... ig-damvia (da): 
ig-nalama (da). See clear, 
transport, (v. t.) See convey, 
trash, (s.) See refuse, rubbish. 


travail, (v. i.) suffer pains of childbirth 
. . . . ik-ig-nii (ke) ; ad-gin (ke). 

travel, (v. i.) (a) by land .... adinga- 
lumu (ke). (b) by water .... oto-jdni- 
tegi (ke). See go (by water). 

tray* (s.) w ooden, for food .... pukuta- 
yat-muknga (da). See App. xiii. The pinna 
shell (ehidi) is used for the same purpose as 
well as for pigments, when so required. 

tread, (\. t.) step on, walk on .... 
ruduli (ke). I accidentally trod on your 
foot : wai do tdrjtau ngong (pdg len) rudulire. 
See App. ii. Ex. of Omissions. ' ' 

treat, (v. t.) (a) hospitably, with humanity 
. . . aka-kat-bSringa (ke) ; (b) churlishly 
, . . . aka-kat-jabagi (ke). 

tree, (s.) .... akadang (da). 2, fruit-t 
.... aka-tala (da). See Ex. at barren. 

3, t. 'lizard. See lizard, 4. t. platform for 
burials. See platform, 

tremble, (v. i.) from fright or horror 
. . . yua (ke) ; (excessively) yuyuka (ke). 

2, quake, of the earth .... ijidele (ke), 
trepang, (s,) Holothuria edulis .... 
purud (da). 

trespass, (v. i.) on tribal territory .... 
el-akadar-je (ke). 

tribe, (s,) . . . . laga-dum (da). All the 
surviving members of Woi’s tribe are assem- 
bled here to-day : ka-xvai w6i Ita laga-duru. 

V it ig-dtenga ting-ubai ka-ivaikan (or todaire) 
The (’hiefs of those tribes are old men : 
Kdt'laga-duru V 6ng~kdlak l%a maiaga xvai 
at-chdroga (da). 2, one of the same tribe, 
ellow tribesman .... ab-ngiji (da). Those 
two grey-headed wometi are of the same 
tribe : kdt' at-tol-pail ikpdr atngiji (da). 

trickle, (v. i.) as from a leaky bticket, * 

etc lutu (ke). 

tridacna crocea (s.) .... chowai (da). 
2. T, squamom .... konop (da). 

trigonostemon longifolius, (s.) .... 
gugnia (da). Its leaiVes are crushed and 
applied to the bodies of those suffering from 
fever, by rubbing the skin. 


a, cut ' u. 
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trim, (v. t.) a canoe, bow, etc., with an 
adze .... luchumdi (ke). 

trip, (v. t.) ca.use to stumble .... en- 
tClchurpi (ke) ; ar-charaga-eni (ke). (v. i.) 
stumble .... tuchurpi (ke). 

trouble, (v. t.) give trouble, be troublesome 
... ab-welap (ke) ; aka-welaj} (ke). 2. 
take trouble .... gora (ke). 3. (s.) diffi- 
culty, fatigue .... ong-welab (da). See 
Ex. at climb. 

troublesome, (adj.) of animate objects - 
.... ab-taklanga (da). See Ex. at in- 
fancy (exclam.) How troublesome you are ! 
.... badi durumaba! How troublesome 
you are ! let me speak : badi-durumaba ! do 
ydpke. See let. 

true, (adj.) .... hba (da) ; bba-wai 
(da). What I say is true, I am not joking: 
do tdrcM-ydte uba-wai (da), d'dkan-yengal-ba 
(da). See of course and yes. 
truly, (adv.) indeed .... dba ; fiba-ya. 
trust, (V. t.) rely upon .... 6ko-16ma 
(ke). 

trustworthy, (adj.) reliable .... 6ko- 
Idmanga (da). 

truth, speak the (v. i.) , . . . uba-yap (ke) 
try, (v.t.) test, prove. See test. (v. i.) atl 
tempt, endeavour .... tar-tang (ke). He 
is trying to stitch : 61 jdinga {len) tdrtdngke. 

(eiclam). Try it oi\ 1 (defiantly) 

dr-td-ldg-ba ! 

tuft,(s.) curl of hair .... 6t-kitnga (da), 
tug, (v. t.) See pull, draw, drag. t. in 
opposite directions .... i-j6j (ke). When 
we were tugging (the rope) in opposite 
directions they unexpectedly let go, where 
upon we all fell down : meda'tjojnga 
bidig eda Ulpi m'eptotmdnire, kianchd rnaral- 
duru la-pdre. 

tumble, (v. i.) fall .... pa (ke). 2. 
t. owing to a push or jolt .... ara-trodai 
(ke). 

tumour, (s.) See swelling .... bflta 
(da), with prefix ab, ig, 6ng, etc., according 
to part referred to. 


turbinella pyrum (s.) <S'ee.App. xii. 

turbo marmoratus, etc. See App. xii. 

turn, (V. t.) .... ig-g§ali (ke). 2. 
t. a canoe, as when steering .... &r- 
tfig-dapi (ke). See expire. 3. t. over (a) 
place upside down .... aka-rdgi (ke). Let 
us turn that canoe over, in order to caulk it : 
M roko n'dtnga Veb mocho maknt-rogike. (b) 
a pig on its back for slaughter, or for packing 
*n leaves preparatory to conveyance .... 
6t-r6gi (ke). 4. t. round and round .... 
(!&)• kiidli (ke). (v. i.) turn .... iji-geali 
(ke). 2. t. round and round .... iji-kadli 

(ke) ; ad-geri (ke). 3, t. as the tide (a) after 
flood .... akan-topati (ke) ; (b) after ebb 
.... iji-uluma (ke). (s.) t. in rotation. See 
first, next and Ex. at pole ajid steer. 

turtle, (s.) (a) green or edible, Ckellonia 
virgata .... yadi (da) ; (b) Hawk’s bill, 
(Caretta imbricata) .... tau (da). The 
former are preferred for food and are the 
more plentiful. 2. the larger of two or more 
large ones (a) . . . . yadi-bukura (da) ; (b) 
.... tau-bfikura (da). 3. the smaller of 

two or more small ones . . . . (a) , . 
yadi-liker (da) ; (b) . . . . tau-liker (da). 

4. a small green one, larger than a “ liker ” 
.... yadi-chau-l’areringa (da). There is 
no equivalent term for a hawk’s bill turtle, 

5. a large male turtle (a) . . . . yadi-bffia- 

Tokotma (da) ; (b) . . . . thu-bffia-l’okotma 
(da). 6. a large female turtle (a) 

yadi-pero (da); (b) . . . . tau-p6ro (da).’ 
7. a full-grown young green turtle (m. or f.) 
.... yadi-arbod-loyo-tolnga (da). 8, t 

that has laid eggs (a) ... . yadi-iq/ngj^ 
(da) ; (b) . . . . tau-l.’ijnga 9^ 

description, said to be impotent (a) 
yadi-peko (da); (b) . . . . tau-p^ko ’ (da)’ 
This description is preferred for food, the 
females of this class are called yadi (or’ tau) 
I’artom (da) respectively. 10, t. (known as 
■■ tortoise ”)-shell (of commerce) . . 

(r6t)-ej (da). 11. t. harpoon . . . 'kdwai- 
I’oko-dfitnga (da). See App. xiii. 12. t' 
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net .... yoto-tepinga (da). App. xiii. 
(V. t.) t., hiint-(a) by poling along 

the shore .... yMi-16bi (ke); (b) in deep 
water .... yMi-tag (ke) ; juru-tag (ke). 

( \ . i.) obtain t. eggs when buried in the sanc^ 
.... ya<li-m6lo-karaij (ke). See Scoop. 

tusk, (s.) of boar .... ig-pilicha (da). 
2. of dugong .... iMu'idiig (da), 
tut ! . . . . cho ! 
twice (adv.) .... ikpor. 
twig, (s.) for burning .... tongta (da), 
twilight, (s.) (a) at daAvn .... (ela) 
wanga (da), (b) at sunset, . . . el-aka* 

dauya (drd . er-raka-dawia (da). See 
A])]>, X. 

twine, (V. t.) See twist, (s ) string .... 
nidl-a (da). See smoke and note distinc- 
tion. 

twinkle, (v. i.) (a) of a star .... bela 
(kf ) ; (b) wink or blink as the eye-lids .... 
jid)e-bingik (ke). 

twins, (s.) .... ab-didinga (da). The 
woman gave birth to twins yesterday : dilea- 
chdna ah-dtdinga lab-etire. 

twist, fibres 1. as in making fine lines 
. ... kit (ke). 2, as making a bow- 

string or harpoon-line .... ig-maia (ke). 

two, (adj.) .... ik]>or (da). Why did 
not you two go there together ? ; mickalen 
nged ikpor kdto ngilikre ydba (da) ? See few* 

U. 

ugly, (adj) ig-mugu-jabag 

(da) ; i-ta (or dala)-jabag (da), 

ulcer, (s.) sore .... chOm (da) ; with 
jirefix, c)t, ab. ong, etc., according to part 
referred to. See wound. 

unable, (adj.) .... ehak-jabag (da), 
with prefix ab. ar. ong, etc. according to part 
of the person referred to. See cannot. 

unaccustomed, (adj.) .... i-chaglinga 
(da). 

unacguainted with, (adj.) ignorant of (a) 
as of a language .... kalenga (da) ; (b) 
as of some art .... lunga-ba (da). We 
are unacquainted with (the art of) tattooing : 


U2 

meda yttinga len lungaba (da). See ignorant 

unarmed, (adj.) chaohnga-ba (da), 

unashamed, (adj.) . . . . tek-iknga-ba(da). 
unaware, (adj.) .... ti-dainga-ba (da), 
unawares, (adv.) .... iilpi (da), 
unbaked, (adj.) of a newly-moulded pot 
^ , gaipa (da). 

unbroken, (adj). sound .... 6t-g6ro- 
jim (da). 

unbind, (v.t.) .... ot-Avelaiji (ke). 
uncertain, (adj ) having doubt .... 
tar-ikinga (da) ; ara-ral-ijinga (da). el-6t- 
taknga-ba (da). 

uncle, (s.) .... luaia. >SV€ App. viii. 
unclean, (adj.). See dirty, 
uncleansed, (a^^j.) .... 6t-chatnga-ba 
(dab 

unclench, (v.t.) .... v.irilti (ke). 
unclose (v.t.), unfasten {f,g, a parcel) 
.... ot-velaiji (ke). Sf’c open, 
unclothe, (\ t.) . . . . lupuji (ke). 
unclothed, (}>.]).) See naked, 
unclouded, wadj.) .... luoro-rar-tAli- 
mare. 2. -aid either of day or moon -light 


night. A\hcn no clf>u(^s an* .seen .... er- 
I'ar-lin.grire. 

uncomfortable, (adj.) . . . . galatnga (da), 
uncommon, (adj.) 1. rare .... ar-tang- 
ba (da). 2. unusiuil .... ar-yotiyanga 

(rla) ; kiamvai-yaba (da). 


unconscious, (adj.) . . . (ong.) letaringa 
(da) ; (ong-) letainga (da). See Ex. at during, 
uncooked, (adj.) .... rocha-ba (da). 

See raw. 

uncover, (v.t.) a bundle , . . , 6t-ialpi (ke), 
uncovered, (p.p.) of a bundle . . .\ 
ialpire. 2. bare, naked .... kalaka (c^a). 
with prefix, 6t, ab, etc., according to part of 
the person referred to. 

under, ( postp. ) underneath . 1 

t&r-mugum-len. My hand -net is under your 
sleeping -mat : ngta jpdrepa tdrmugum-len dia 
hiid(da). Sec below. 2. under the shade of. 
iSee beneath .... eb-er-tegi-len. (s.) imder- 
side of mat .... ar-^te (da). See outside* 
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undergrowth, (s.) .... rfikemo (da) 
ferem-ba (da). 

understand, (v.i.) daifke). I don't under- 
stand what he is saying : ig-ydhnga tdrcht 
ydte do daike ydba (da). 

undo, (v.t ). See unfasten, unravei. 
undress, (v t ). take off, unclothe, 
uneasy, (adj ). See anxious, 
uneatable, (adj.) . , . , maknga-ldyu-ba 
(da). 

uneven, ladj.) 1, not level, of laud .... 
fer-Tot-kotak-yo (da). 2. rough, as the bark 
of a tree .... 6t-reni (da). 3. not planed, 
of a bow or bucket .... pornga-ba (da), 
unexpectedly, (adv ). See suddenly, 
unfasten, (v.t.) . . . . 6t welaiji (ke). 
unfathomable, (adj.) .... jum-doga (da)' 
ar-w6dlinga (da). 

unfavourable, (adj.) of wind or tide . . . , 
aka-tanuga (da) ; ar-dMupingaba (da) ; 
ar-luadinga-ba (da). 

unfinished, (adj.) .... ar-limga-ba (da), 
unfit, (adj.) unsuitable .... yoma-ba 
(da) . nbina-ba (da) ; unfit for food . . . . 
maknga-16yu-])a (da). 

unfold, (v.t.) a mat .... wiila (ke) : 
lorai (ke), 

unforgiving, (adj.) .... ep-tig-lainga-ba 
(da). 

unfortunate, (adj.) .... 6t-yabnga-ba 
(da). 

unfrequented, (adj.) .... el-6t-chatima- 
ba (da). 

unfriendly, (adj.) .... 6ko-ddbunga-ba 
(da) : ig-mutlinga-ba (da). 

unfruitful, (adj.) of a tree . . . . ar- 
batnga-ba (da). 

unfurl, (v.t ). See unfold, 
ungenerous, (adj.) 1. in regard to food 
. . . . 6n-yat-jabag (da). 2. in regard to 
present .... Gn-ran-ba (da). See ' 

illiberal. 

unhappy, (adj ). See depressed, sad. * 
unhook, (v.t.) .... eb-tot-mani (ke). 
unhurt, (adj ) . . . . telema (da). ! 


uninhabitable, (adj.) .... budunga-loyu- 

ba (da). 

uninhabited, (adj.) . . • . bud-kar- Ifia 

(da) : bud-l'ot-kalaka (da), 

unison, in (adv.) concord of sound . , , . 
er-uba-lik. See Ex. at together. 

unite, (v.t.), cause to adhere .... oyu- 
niali (ke.) See adhere and stick, 
unkind, (adj.). See unfriendly, 
unknot, (v.t.). See unfasten and unravel, 
unknown, (adj.) .... ti-dainga-ha (da), 
unless, (conj.) if not .... moda . . . g 
yaba (da). See Ex. at hold. Unless you 
fetch him (then) he will not come : moda 
ngo ad abdinoke ydba^gd 61 dnke ydba (da). 
unlike, (adj.) .... ig-la (da), 
unload, (v t ) of a canoe .... (er-)6i 
(ke), 

unloose, (v.t.) unfasten , ; ; : 6t-welaiji 
(ke). 

unlucky, (adj.) .... 6t-yabnga-ba (da), 
unluckily, (a^lv.) .... 6t-yab-yaba-len, 
unmarried man, (adj.) (a) bachelor . . . . 
ab-wara (da), (b) not married ad^eninga-ba 
(da) : 6ng-tag-])a (da). See App, vii. 

unmarried woman, (adj.) (a) spinster 
.... ab'jadi'jog (da), (b) not married 

, . . . ab*iknga-ba (da). 

unoccupied, (adj.) of a hut .... ar-lua 
(da). See empty. 

unornamented, (adj.) plain. . . . ab-lupa 
(da). 

unpack, (vt.) a bundle. See unloose 
unknot. 

unpalatable, (adj ). See insipid, 
unpleasant, (adj ). See disagreeable, 
unpopular, ladj.) of a person generally 
disliked .... 6t-re-ba (da). 

unpunctual, (adj.) dilatory .... ar-g6- 
linga (da). 

unravel, (v.t.) . . . . 6t-ware (ke). 
unripe, (adj.) of fruit . . . . chira’iti (da), 
also applied to raw meat : putung-ej (da) 
[lit. black skin) : tiripa (da ) (lit. sour). 
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unroli, (v.t.) of a mat .... (6t-)wla 
(ke). 

unsafe, Set dangerous, 
unsavoury. See tasteless, insipid, nasty, 
unserviceable, (adj.) 1. of bamboo, cane, 
wood, leaves or weapons, through unsotind- 
ness .... rdka (da). See bow. 2. of a 
canoe or log through age .... budara{da) ; 
mMel-ba (da). See worn out . 3. of any kind 
of jungle material through unsuitability for 
purpose required .... kota (da). 4. of 
iron or other metal owing to some defect 
.... miii (da). 

unskilful, (adj.) .... dn-jabag (da) ; 
6ag-y6ma-ba (da). 

unstring, (v.t.) (a) a bow .... a-tori 
(ke) ; (b) shells, etc., of personal ornaments 
.... lupuji (ke). 

unsuccessful, (adj). 1. in searching for any 
object animate or inanimate on land or sen 
. . . a-lamainga (da) ; ig-naimanga (da). 
2. in the pursuit of some object which has 
been, sighted .... adamyanga (da). 3. in 
searching for something w hich has been lost 
. . . . ar-el6t-nuyunga (da). 

unsuitable, (adj.) .... yoma-ba (da). 
See Ex at bow of canoe and unfit, 
untattooed, (adj.) .... ab-luta (da). 

untested, (adj.) of a bow, etc 

yogonga-ba (da). 


untie, (v.t.). See unfasten and unloose, 
until, (conj.) .... tobadek. Until we 
shot that pig we had no food : ioba-tek itieda 
kd Togo lai taijre moiot paichalen ydhjuha (tla). 
(postp.) . . . . leb ; lat. We staved there 


until noon : bodo-chdu lat med Itan fdmire. 
See tUl. 

untU now, (adv.) .... hgak^. 
untrained, (adj.) .... untig-jabag (da) : 
akifc-ti-dainga-ba (da). 

untrue, (adj.) .... a-tedinga 
liba-yaba (da). See of course. 

untrustworthy, (adj.) . . 
ba (da). 

untruth, (s.). 


untwine, (vd.) untwist .... 6t-wirla 

(ke). 

unusual, (adj.) 1. not customary .... 
ad-eranga-ba (da) ; kianwai-yaba (da). 
See uncommon. 2, as to character, kind, 

size, etc ar-tanga-ba (da). 

unwashed, (adj.) .... ot-chatnga-ba 
(da). 

unwell, (adj.) ..... a<l-jabag-tagnga (da). 
See Sick and sort. 

unwholesome, (adj.). See uneatable, 
unwilling (adj.) reluctant. . . . 6t-kuk- 
ta-5roknga (da) ; ot-kuk-rar jabag (da). 2. 
unwilling to go ... . i-jechenga (da). 

up, (postp.) higher in place, upwards 
. . . . tot-er-a-len. ebal-len. See spring, 
(adv.) up aloft, up there .... tang-len ; 
moro-Ien. See above, bridge, overhead 

and sky. Up hill : kagalnga (da). Up to the 
present (adv.) . . . • ngaka. (exclam.) 

Get up ! : 6yu-b6i ! 
upon, (postp.) See on. 
upper, (adj.) uppermost .... tot-er-a- 
Tigla (da). 2. Upper side of mat, etc., . . . . 
koktar. (da). See Inside, as when rolled it is 
inside, (s.) upper-arm .... ig-kurupi (da), 
upright (adj.). See erect, 
ui^oar, (s.). See quarrel. 

uproot, (v.t.) .... ar-l6ti(ke). See root 

up, extract. 

upset, (v.t.) overturn, of a bucket, etc., 
.... ar-godai (ke) : 6t-wMai (ke). (v.i.) 
. . . . ara-godai (ke) ; dto-werlai (ke). See 

eapMze and spill. 

upside down, (adv.) .... 6t--w'e<laiva. 
(v.t.) turn upside down. . . . ak^-rogi (ke). 
6t-w'edai (ke). See Ex. at turn, (v.i.) .... 
6to-w^^ai (ke). 

upwards. See up. 

urethra, (s.) .... iilu-rar-16g (da). See 
udne and channel, 
urge, (v.t.) .... ab-nge(ke). 
ui^ent (adj.) pressing .... ar-tig- 
gujunga (da). 


/aa) : 

. .oko-lomanga- 

lie, falsehood. 


urinate, (v.i.) .... ar-filu (ke 
urine, (s.) .... ar-^u (da). 


a, ideo, cut 4, cur : a, casa : a, father : fathom : ai, bite : au, house : iu, rouse. 
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US, (proii.) .... i7i616ichik-leu. (in cou- 
stnic. met) : mad. : )nat. Us all (a) of three 
t)r more .... met-i\rdurii-leii. (b) of a 
coriimunity .... niarat-duni-leu (C) of a 
large lutmber .... matfibaba-leu. 

usage, (s.). See custom. 

use-up, (v-t.) cons\im<‘ .... autiiiga (ke). 
I liave iised-iip the ^\hole of my bees-wax in 
'making this quantity of sealing-wax : ktan 
kdngaidbuj i-iegiaga bedig ivai do dia dja-ptj 
fi/ig^ubai duflnyare. 

use of. for the (postp.) . . . ia-Joyu, I 

am making this ]>oa\ foj* Woi's iim‘ ; wai dol 
ucka kdrnma trol Via Idyu kopke. What's 
tlie use of it i {lit. what kind (of) advan- 
tage 0 : rnicliiba pbh>k tdgke ^ 

useful, ladj.) .... Ibinga (da) : 6ng- 
yomnga-loyu. 

useless, (adj.) .... ong-te (da), loinga- 
})a (da), unserviceable. 

usually, (adv.) ha])itually, in tlie lial)it of 
. . . . bko-jaranga (da). 'Hit' of 


valley, (s.) . . . 

. parag (da). 

valuable, (adj.) 

. . . . ar-inga (da). 

valuel^s, (adj.) 

. . . . ar-inga -ba (da). 

vanish, (v,i.) , 
See disappear. 

. . . idal-oko-ti-kaj (ke). 

vanquish, (v.t.) 

. . . . otola-6mo (ke). 

vapour, (s.) (a) 

jungle mist .... pfilia 

(da), (b) steam . . 

. . boag (da). 

various, (adj.) (a) tli\'erse. See different, 
distinct, (b) several. Sec several. 

vary, (v.t.) . . . 

. golai (ke). 

vaunt, (\.i.) . . 

. . ara-gali (ke). 

vein, (s.) in anatomy .... yilnga (da), 
ib-etix ong, ai*. etc., according to part of 

person referred to. 


vengeance, (s.) . 

. . , dn-ti-len (da). 

venom, ('.) . . . 

. tug-la-choto (da). 

ventral fin, (‘-.) . 

. . . aka-w ad (da). 

venture, (v.t.) . 

. . . i-tar-mil (ke). I am 


going to \euture there to-moirou : Ultinga 
dokdto d ijild d’Udrmilke. 

venturesome, (adj.) .... i-tai-mil (da) : 
6ynu-te[)e-g6iiuga (da). 


tlio.'^c' Balaw as U'^nally li\ ed in that neigh- 
bourhood : kd balaica V dngkdlak I ohd-maiaga 
kdt ongpdlen dka-jdranga budure. From the 
kitcium-middens \v(‘ know that our ane(“^^tors 
mually ate (were in the habit of eating) 
ovsters • bud-l drtdm lek rned'idal tdaikt aiia 
Tffotot yyiaiaga toina oko-jdrayiga lire. 

utensU, cooking- (s.) .... i>uj (da). 2. 


u.. eating-. . . . pukuta-yatouaknga (da). 
See App. xiii. 

uterus, (s.) . . . . 6t-arain (da). 


venus meroe, (s.) . . . . mated (da), v. ( ') 
(anotlun* (h^eription) .... tnalto (da). 
The.se shcdl-h^h are cooked and eaten, 
vermilion, (s.) . . . eherama (da). 

vertebra, {>.) 1, ab-g6rob-ta (da). See spine 
■ and bone. 2. ar-eteda (da). See loin ami 
behind, aho.'pp. ii. 3. cervical .... ot- 
lapta (da). 

vertigo, ( s. ) . . . . elatti-janga-y6ma (da) 
ig-lelefui (<la). 


uvaria micrantha, (s.) . . . . orta-tat (da). J ^ *'■ degree . . . . 

I he fruit is eaten and the stem is used lor • hotalia . delol>a. i.g., very heavy 


the frame and handle of the hand-net. See 
Ajtp. xiii. 

uvula, (s.) . . . . aka tedimo (da). 

uxorious, (adj.) .... oko-poichotinga 
(da). 

V 

vacant, (adj.) unoccupied, of a hut. See 

empty. 

▼ain. (adj.) conceited .... ubala (da). 


. . . . iimia deioha. very (strong .... i-gora 
botaba. very good shot (marksman) .... 
hu-taijuga Tapaya. He elhuhs verv w'ell . 
61 gutuke botaba. 2. actually, really . . . : 
hba (ya), e.g. the (this) ^ery same 
ueha iiha (ya). khe very same man who came 
here yesttu'day (lied suddenly this morning : 
dtlea kdriyi hula dii-ydte ucha-uba dtlmaya 
lilpt okolire. tliat very same .... kat’Oba 
(ya). very well ! all right ! , . . . : dno I 


o, indolent : 6, pr4e : 6 , pot , o, awful 6i, boil. 
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vessel, steam- (s.) .... binna-chele>\a 

(da), (b) sailing-v <ladi-chelewa (da) : 

Ak4-daxli (da) ; chelewa-I'ak^-dadi (da). I’he 
first two usually refer to small and the last 
to large sailing vessels, 
vestige, (s.). >S'ee trace, 
vex, (v.t.). See annoy, irritate, 
vibrate, (V.i.) as a bow-strmg .... ara- 
klti (ke). 

viee, (s. ) depravity .... 6t-jahag yoma 
(da). See quality. 

vicinity, (s.) See neighbourhood, 
vicious, (adj.) depraved . . . . 6t-jabag(da). 
victuals^ (s.) .... yad (da), [in constr. 
yat) : rnaknga-tfi (da). 

View, (s.) .... ain.ga (<Ih). From 

here there is a clear view : knre-Ulc el6t~ 
walnga 6t-tdlirmre, 

vigilant (adj.) . . . . idal-roko-udma (da), i 
^et eye and eat greedily. I 

village, (s.) temporary (a) . . . . chaug 
(da), (b) permanent .... baraij (da), also 
arge coinmimal hut. 

virgin, (s.) .... 6t-Iekinga (da). See 

poor. 

virtue, (n.) . . * . 6t-])eriiiti‘a-\dnia (da). 

See quality. 

virtuous, (adj.) moral, worthy. Itonourable 
^ . . . ot-bMnga (da). 

visible, (adj.) .... ar-A\a]a.k (da); iji- 
\^ S.iak-teginga (da). See K\. at eloud. 

visit, (v.t.) another lUKbM- ordinary eircuiu- 
stances : ‘ . i-kaka (k(‘}. Nee Ex. at once : 

ar-!6i (ke). .SeeEx. at something. 2. r. 
another foi‘ the sake of- food or presents 
. . . yat-16i (ke). 3. /*. an eneampinent 
Ji order to dance and sing . . . . jeg-ik 
(ke). 4. r’. u place under ordirtary i-ircum- 
stauces .... (er) tal (ke). 5. r. a woman 
secretly at night .... laiiui-kini (ke). We 
visited that place yesterday for a dance : 
'fiieda dtUa kato jeg-tkre. He left yesterday 
in order to visit a place which he had not 
seeufoi‘ a long tinu‘ : a dilea adlomtare ir mat 
aiynhaga Vigbddignga-ffdbuAen inlnga I'eddre. 


visitor, (6.) .... i>kakanga (da), 
voice, (s,) .... akh-tegi (da), 
volley, (s.) of arrows or bullets . . . . Ar- 
korgi (da). 

voluntarily, (adv.) .... oko-khg-tek. 
volunteer, (v.i.) ab-yar (ke). 
vomit, (v.t.) .... akA-tddya (ke). (v.i.) 
ad -M e (ke), (s.) aka- we (da). 

voracious, {a<lj.) .... ig-ralnga (da); ig- 
roponga (da). 

voyage, make a (v.i.) .... 6to-jAru-tegi 

(ke). See Ex. at should. 

W 

waddle, (v.i.) .... oto-gigia (ke). 
wade, (v.i.) .... ad-leke (ke). 
wag, (v.i.) sway to and fro ... . iji-yiriwA 
(ke). The dog's tail is wagging : Vdr 

ptcham iji-yiriwd (ke). 

waist, (s.) . . . . oto-kinab (da). Waist- 
belts in general .... ar-etainga (da). For 
the different varieties Morii by one or both 
sexes see belt and A]>]). xiii. one not m earing 
any n -bell .... ab-lupa (da). See un- 
ornamented. w-belt charm, Morn round 
the Avaist .... oto-chonga (da), (v.i.) v - 
belt, take ofi . . . , lup ^ke) ; lupuji (ke) 

wait. (v.t.). await (v.i.) rest in expecta- 
tion .... tobatek-poli (ke). 2. remain, 

stay .... tami (ke). vait a little ! tolabal 
See already. Wait a little, ! there’s a little 
remaining to do (it’s nearly^ finished) r 
ivai tolahn ! kanya ! 

wake. ( \ . t. and v. i.). See awake, awaken, 
wale, (s.) mark (jf a stripe .... tiatauga 
(da). See stripe. 

walk, (v.i.) .... nau(ke). If one Mere to 
start lor the coast at day-hreak one might 
perhaps, hy walking all day, reach it in the 
evening : vioda ela-ivdngaya bud tek tot-gdra 
hp ndifjiga-bedig tUik dtla-len ddtag (ke). 2. 
Av. on tip toes .... ara-laijai (ke) ; ara- 
^6a (ke). 3. av. round, make a circuit. See go 
round. 4. take a walk or go for a walk , . - - 
1 yauga (ke) : a-ul (ke) ; ulnga-mag (ke). 


a idorur ut : a.oayr/: Tui^/thc r: ai. • au, an, rm/gc. 



Plate ii. INDIAN ANllQUAPY. 



Barren Island Volcano. (See Map) 
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wall, (s.) (teiDporary) leaf (a) . . . . abwdrabkUijgdraVedCire.2.xevh, suffix.* . , 
bigadinga (da). This is erected on the ka. See p. 6. footnote 15. 
weather side of a hut as protection from rain ; wash, (v.t.) .... chat (ke). 2. by merely 


or keen wind ; (h) komla (da). This is a 
similar erection but extends all round the 
hut M hen further protection is needed ; it is 
also applied to walls in civilized buildings. 

wallow, (v.i.)ofapig .... ad-lada (ke) : 
ad yatara (ke). See dirt, mud. 

walnut-tree, (s.) (Indian) Albizzia Lebbek 
.... chato (da). 

wander, (v.i.)roani, stray .... er-luma (ke). 

wane, (v.i.) of the moon .... (ogar-F) 
ar-6dowa (ke). 

waning -moon, (s.) . . . . ogar-Far-odo- 
wan.ga (rfl,). 

want, (v.t.) desire, feel need of ... . 
en-a (ke). reflex, (this must not be conTound- 
ed with en-a(ke).*’ cause to give vhichis 
unveflexive.) Do you want my bow i : an 7ig6 
dia kdrama ng'endke. As we are going to 
visit that small island we want your canoe : 
kdf' fdf-kaichn lat er-idlnga Veddre med' ngta 
roko w'ef-dke. See crave, desire and just, 
(v.i.) be needy, i>c lacking .... -pitai (ke). 

wanting, (p.a.) lacking, missing .... 
pitaiuga (da). As many more have just 
arri^'e^l pork will be wanting (lacking) : 
tun-jibaba af-goi akatdi-doinga l^eddre reg- 
da nut piiainga [da). 

warm, (adj.) .... uya (da). 

warm, (v.t.) anything .... 6t-uya (ke). 

[e.g. cooked food), (v.i.) wann one's self 
. . , ad- uya (ke). 

warn, (v.t.) give notice of danger .... 
al)-cheali{ke); ekan-tig-6yu(ke). 2. caution 

yabnga-Fitai (ke). 3. w. off. beckon 
away . . . . ab (or i-)kana (ke). 

warp, (v.t.) .... en-teka (ke). (v.i.) 
.... teka (ke). 

wart, (s.) . . . . ola (da), with prefix ab. 
dn.g. etc., according to, x^art of the body 
referred to. 

was, (v.i.) .... edare, the perf. form 
of the obsolete verb edake (to be) Punga 
when a young ir-an was strong : wa^ punga 

o, iiidclent : 6, Y>ole ; 6, 


[pouring water over another . . . . ab-ela 
' (ke). (v.i.) .... ad-chat (ke). 2. by pour » 
* ing water over one’s self .... ad-ela (ke). 

' See bathe. 

! wasp, (s.) . . . . tol-yukar (da). 2. 

'mason's wasp .... butma (da), 
j waste, (v.t.) squander .... en-te (ke). 

I (\ .i.) lose bulk .... maina (ke). 
j watch, (v.t.) look after an encampment 
, durinoT the absence of others .... islalai 
' (ke) ; el-aka (or er-Fig)-bMi (ke). (^.i.)keep 
\v . . . . oto (oriji)-lalai(ke). tS'ee look out. 

I watchful, (adj.) on the watch . . . . ig- 
llalainga (da): er-ge]ex> (orgelib)nga (da). 

I See also vigilant. 

j water, (^.) fresh (in contradistinction to 
sea) -water .... ina (da). 2. spring- 

i w . . . . bea (da). 3. salt-w rata (da). 

^ 4. ]>racki'^h-M' rogorli (da). 5. rain- 

. . . in o r ov in -F i n a (da). See sky : yum 

' (d^'*). 6. boilino-w ina-Far-joinga (da). 

low-w. See tide, v -fall .... in.a-Far-chrir 
’ (da.) 6V e spring. w.-foA\l .... telyu (da). 10. 
'w.-hen .... bara (da). 11. w, -holder See 
bucket and Ayip. xiii. (adj.) w. -tight .... 
a r -kola (da), (adv.) hr water (a) if by sea 
. . . . juru-len : (b) if ])y creek . . . . jig- 


len. (v.t.) .... Mvu-yirip (ke). (v.i.) of the 
eyes .... t'l-la-wejeri (ke). See tear and 


issue. 2, of the mouth .... akan-raij (ke). 
See saliva. 3. draw m . at pool or stream . . . 
ik-odli (ke). 

wave, (s.) of the sea .... pMara (da), 
wave, (\ .t.) brandish .... ig-wil{ke). 
wax, (s.) bees-(a) white .... aja-inj 
(da), (b) black .... t6bul-x)ij (da) : lere 
(da). See App. xiii. and Ex. at caulk. 2. 
sealing-wax .... kanga-ta-biij (da). See 

comb and Ex. at usc-up. 3. car-w 

aka-yri-muru-win (da), (v.t.) make wax 

.... i-togi (ke). See Ex. at use up. 

wax, (v.i.) of the moon . 6gar-U- 
waiaga (ke). See Ax)x>- 

pot : oirful : oi, Ix^d. 
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way, (s.) road, path .... tinga (da) 
WTiich way (by which path) are you going ? 
tenchd tinga tek )ig6 lirke ? On the w. (a) by 
laud .... tiuga-len, (b) by creek . . . . 
j 12 - leu ; (c) by sea .... jiini-len. On the 
%\a\ there w e saw several turtles and por- 
poises, but did not harjjoou any ; kdtik juru- 
ifn Die da yddi oJbedig choag jtbaba itig- 
bddigre, dona dutrp. jjalnt (da) (adv.) All the 
way .... tinga-duru {(la). ^See Ex. at 
each. In this way .... kiaii-ari (da). 
Do it in this way: kian-dri diyo (ke). In 
that A\ay : kian-iiba (da). See App. T. (v.i) 


make way .... ad-6chai (ke). 2. make a 
w. (a joath) .... tiaga-rot-wal (ke). 3. 

<*lear the av tinga-buj (ke). 4 . show* 

the w tiuga-ehi (ke). 5. describe 

(tell) the w' tinga-ritai (ke). 6. lead 

the w^ay .... tinga-r5ko (or r6t)-la (ke). 
waylay, (v.t.) .... ar-jiriba (ke). 
we, (pron.) .... inolbichik (in const r, 
mol ) ; meda : med' ; in'. We all (of 
three or more) . . . . mol'arduru (da) : med' 


arduru (da) ; m’ardrini (da). We all (of a 
community or tribe) .... m'ar-arduiu 
(da) We all (of a large number of ]>ersons) 
. . . . m'at-ubaba (da). Xone of us haAC 
(/d. AveallhaA'enot ever ascemled Barren 
Island A'olcano : med'drdina faill-clidiHi-len 
fda kdgalre ydba (du), 

weak, (adj.) of animate objects .... ab- 
malai (da) ; abdoroki (da). 2. of inanimate 
objects .... malai (da) : toroki (da), 
wealthy, (adj.) .... ar-bejir (da), 
wean an infant, (v.t.) , , . . kam-raij- 
I'ig-kaua (ke). [UL miik-forbid.) 

Avear, (v.t.) ary ornaments or clothing 
.... ah-yom (ke) : a]>-loti (ke). 2. on the 
head .... iji-^6 (ke) ; ig-y6m (ke) ; 3. 

round the Avaist . . . , ar-etai (ke) : ar- 
yom (ke). 4. round the neck .... akan-etai 
(ke) : aka-yom (ke), 5. round the arms 
. . . i-ch5 (ke). 6. round th^* h^gs 
ar-cho (ke). 

weary. See fatigued. 


weather, (s.) lit. sky . . . moro (da). 

See calm, clear, cold, fine, hot, stormy. 

What kind of w eather had you while staying 
at Meopong ? 7ig6 meopong jidlinga bedig 
kichika moro (da) ? To day the A^eather is 
faA curable for turtle hunting : ka-uai yddi 
lobinga Veb moro beringa (da). 


weafiier- proof, (adj.) .... ar-kola (da). 
2. A weather-proof hut .... chang-kola 
(da). 


weave, (v.t.) .... tepi(ke). 
web, (s.) spider s .... ngonga-khd (da), 
web-footed, (adj.) .... peketo (da), 
wed, (v.t. and v.i.). See man*iy. 
wedding, (s.) . . . . ad-eri (da), 
wedge, (s.) . . . . i-taninga (dat 
weed, (s.) . , . . pirpa (da), 2. Sea-Aveed, 
See sea-weed 

weep, (v.i.) . . . t‘e-kik (ke), See cry, 

tear. 2. Aveep bitterly .... t‘i-la-(ig-) rita 
(ke), with special ref, to their custom of 
expre.s.sing their joy at re -union with rela- 
tivcs or friends after a long separation by 
sitting Avith their arms round, one another's 
necks and sobbing for even an hour or more. 
When he heard {lit. on hearing the neAAS,) 
that his Avife A\as dead he Avept bitterly: 
61 ekan jjail okolinga tdrtit tdainga bedig Vila* 
igritnre.* » 

weigh, (A'.t.) ascertain heaviness of ... . 
(i-) tar-tal (ke). See measure. 

weight, (s.) heaAiness .... inma-yoma 
(da), see quality ; dula (da). 

well, (s.) fresh-Avater hole . . . . ina- Tig- 
bang (da). 

well, (adj.) in health .... ad-bMuga 
(da) : ab-yed-yaba (da). Are you quite 
Avell uoAv ? ; an ka-irai yufadberhiga ubaya ? 

2. A\ ell-behaved .... oko-dubunga (da). 

3. Av-made (a) of a human-being . . . . ab* 
chau-beringa (da) : ab-dala -beringa (da)- 
(b) of a Aveapon, utensil, etc ... . ig- 
beringa (da). 4. w-jmlished .... chulu- 
beringa (da) : geligma -beringa (da). See 
abscond and polish, (adv. and conj.) as 

lAA'ell as (a) not less than .... ar-ta-16g- 


idea, ext : a, cur : a, casa : a, father : a, fathom : ai, b^te : au, house . au, rouse 
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lik. See Ex. at ' as well as. ” (b) together 
with .... 6l-bMig. Well clone ! . . . . 
kiika4ek \ \ iat\ 

west, (s.) . . . . tar-mugii (cla). See 
south for S. W. wind and S. AV. monsoon. 

wet, (ad j.) (a) from rain . . . . oto puliire. 
lb) from other causes .... oto- inarc. (C) 
drenched in water -logged canoe , . . . oto- 


duniire. (v.i.) get wet, (a) from exposure to 
rain .... oto-pulu (ke). (b) from ^vater in 
a canoe .... c)to-dimii (ke). (c) from other 
causes .... 5to-ina (ke). (s.) Wet mon- 


soon. See monsoon. 

whale, (s.) Physeler maaoce phaluis .... 
hiriga-ta (da). This morning, while wx* were 
all bringing in the turtles which we had 
netted during the night, a whale suddenly 
rising to the surface near us caused the canoe 
to capsize, whereupoji all the turtles escaped: 
(Uhnaya mafduru ycidi-Jong-kdlak giiritg-ya 
yoto-tepingaAe n pd nc-yatf' a hat- icernga-bM ig 
hiriga-id Itlpi lagya chnlnga rol'j Ven-oU^- 
rSgire, kiauchd yddi VdnlnT}t la cidwetire. 

what, (rc'l.) .... ate (da) ; yate (da) 
Ts it true what you ^ay ( : an ngo Idrcki-ydfe 
{a7i-)uba (da) ?. AATiat ( interrog. ) . . . . 
michima (da), [Is also used in an indefiiutc 
negative sense, see Ex. atgetand whatever]; 
michiba (da) ; ba (da). What did ycni say i : 
^igo michima ydbre ? . What do I see ( : 
ha d igbddike ? AATiat do you mean (what are 
you Up to ?) : ba 7igd mtnke I (or tnichima 
7ig6ke ? ) What a pity ! widi !. What a nuisance 
you are ! : badi kdya ! (or badi-durumaba\)' 
What is ycHir name ? : michima ng' 6t-ting ^ 
(or fing-rdr-CHi !) What is the matter with 
you ( : michima ngore 1. What length ? 
What size I What distance i What age See 
How long ? how big ? how far ? how old ? In 
what style I : kichika (da) ? What else { : 
jnich i ma(da)l; td n-f ii a - m i ch i ma ( da ) ?, WTiat ' s 
hap]>eiied I (what's the matter 0 • • . • 
michibare I See Ex. at boar About (con- 
cerning) what i : aikhn-Veb i See Ex. at talk 
whatever, (adj. and pron,) (a) anything 


Ghe me whatever is fit to eat, I'm hungry, 
mm mdkngadoyu'ydte d'e^i a, uni d'dka- 
gdidnga (da), (b) all that (lit, what is bad 
alsol ) .... michima jabag-bedig. Bring 
me whatever you can from that ])lace : 
kdto-tek michima-jdbag-bedig den toyuke. 

whatever time, at (rel.) at such time as 
. . . . kian-er-ubalik. See Ex. at same 
and time. 

wheedle, (v.t.) coax, cajole . . . . iigete 
(ke). He wheedled you all yesterday : 6 l 
dtlta nget drduru ngetere, 

wheeze, (v. i.) breathe huskily .... 
uu'yu (ke). 

when, (adv.) (a) at what time (interrog.) 
V . , . tain (da). When are you going 
home i : tain ngo iiijke 1. (exclaui.) (Pray^ 
I when did I do it ? (as w hen accused of some 


otfeiice) .... tain w ano 1 at such time as 
(rel.) .... kian-er-ubalik. See Ex at 


time, (c) whenever, at the very time that, 
whenever (rel.) .... ona. AATien he is 
angry (then) I am afraid : ona- 6 tigrtlke ngd 
d'adlddke. (coutin. part.) at the time that, 
while .... nga-bedig. He fell when 
climbing : 61 gidu nga-bedig pare. See while. 

whence, (adv.) from what place (interrog.) 
.... michima (-er) -tek : tekaricha-tek. 
AVheiice have you come ? ngo michima-er^ 
tek onre ? (rel.) .... min-tek, AA’heiiee 
W oi came thence am T come : 7nm-tek icoi 
dnre ol-hedig-tek dot. 

whenever, (ad\ .) See when (c), time (12), 
and Ex. at same. 

where, (adv.) (a) at what place (interrog.) 

. ... tan (da). WTiere is it ? : ba idti i 
Where is he living ? 6 tan budnke I (h) to 
what ]>lace, whither .... tekaricha (da). 
AVhere are you (going) I : tekaricha ngo I (o) 
wherever (rei.) .... minya. AMiere you 
go there also will J3ira go : rnlnya ngo Itrke 
6l-bMig btr'ya. See also Ex. at there and 
App. i. 

whereabout, (adv.) .... michima -crya. 

whereupon, (adv.) in eonscf|uence of which 
.... kiaucha (da). See Ex. at tug ajid 
whale. 


that .... min .... ate [or yate] (da). 

o, uidoleut : 6, pole : o, pot : 0, atrful : 6i, bod. 


WHET 


WICKEDNESS 


whet. (v. t.) .‘sharpen (a) in ref. to a blade, 
tool. etc. . . . ig-jit (ke), set sharpen: 

in ref. to the tuskn of a boar . . . . ig- > 
rir (ke). 

whet-stone, (s.) .... talag (da). See\ 

App xiii. ^ j 

whether, (pron.) (a) Avhicli .... tencha ' 

f 

(da). Whether is the larger the sun or the i 
moon ^ tencha bodia an twdo an ogar (da) ? , 
(b) (conj.) if, in case .... an. ^^^^ethe^ 
he is angry or not, never mind : aii 61 tigrel ' 
an ijaba, ucJiin ddke. | 

which (a) (interrog. pron.) .... tencha ’ 
(da). AMiich stone hurt your foot i tencha 
taili la ng'ongre L iSce App. ii. Omissions^ 
also hurt and Ex. at how and that (deni, j 
pron.) (b) (rel. pron.) .... ate (da): | 
yate (da). The canoe Avhich you see is* 
mine : rolo ng ig~hddig-dte }rai dm (da). 

while, (contin. part.) denoting duringor 
at the time tlnat, when .... nga-l)Mig. 
Jt is not customary to hunt pig-' while it is 
raining : ynyn la pdnga-hedig delenga luaucai 
ycdm{Ad‘.). See when. (s. 1 a I(»ng whil(‘ . . . .' 
arla-ubalia ida) : arla-rArduni (da), (aih ). 
a Jong while ago: inataiyaliayi. time, 
meanwhile ( meantime, in the) .... tdba- 
tek. 

whirl. (V. t.) .'^i)in. rotate .... ig-keti i 
(ke). (v. i.) . . . . iji-keti (ke). 
whirlpool. See eddy, 
whirlwind, (<.).... ara-Ielanga (da), 
whisker, (s.) .... ig-al>-pij (da), (cheek, 
hair). 

whisper, (v. t.) (a) face to face . . . . ig- 
Vid-jui (ke). (b) into another's ear .... 

aka-Vcil-pa (ke). (v. i.) speak in a whisper j 
.... iji-yai-pa (kc) iji-terema (ke). 

whistle, (v. t.) with the lips .... kokok 
(ke). (s.) kokok (cla). 1 heaid a whistle just 
now* : aui do ddia lokok V dhXdegi-Vidair^^ 
white, (adj.jia) of inanimate objects . . . . 
(ig-) olowia (da), (b) of animals and birds 
. . . . ot-oloA^ia (da), (c) of European 

complexion .... i-teremya (da), (s.) 1. 

(a) w*. of the eye .... i (or ig)-dal4‘6t- 


olowia (da) ; (b) w. of an egg. . . , molo- 
I'ot-elepaij (da). 2. white ant (termite) 

.... bMera (da). 3. w. hair .... ig (or 
6t)-t5l (da). 4 . w . haired person .... 
ab-tol (da), (v. t.) make white . . . . ig 
(or 6t)-ol6wia (ke). (v. i.) , . . . iji (or 6to> 
olowia (ke). 

whither, (adv.) (a) to w hat place (interrog.) 

. . . . tekaricha (da), WTiither are yon 
going ? : tekaricha ngoke f See Ex. 1 at go. 
(b) (rel.) ^Miithersoever .... min-len. See 
Ex. at thither, and App, i. 

who, (pron.) (a) (interrog.) .... mija 
(da) : mija (da) ; (honoritic) mijola ; mijola. 
Who gave you these fish-arrow.s ? : mija 
iicha rdfadong-kdlak ngen mdnre ?. mija is 
also use<l in an indefinite negative sense. 
See Ex. at none. Who knows !. (goodness 
know'S ! . . . . uchiu !) (When is he coming? 
61 tain ^'otke '^) Who knows! uchin ! (b) 
(rel.) .... ate (da) : yatc (da). See 
which, that and Ex. at shoot and App. i. 

whole, (s.) all, tctiii (plant ity or numlici* 
. . . . ar (a) duru ida) , uma (da): ting' 
ubai (da). See K.\ at Use-up. (ailj.) (a) 
sound . . . dt-gdiojiin (da) : (b) entiu‘, 

all .... doga (da). 7 he whole day- 

bodo-doga {da). 

whose (pron.) .... mijia (da) ; mijia 
(da). ^ATiose skull (is this) i : mijiot-cheia 
(da). ^ For its cinploymeut in an indefinite 
negative sense. See Kx. at none. 

why. (adv.) (a) wherefore .... inieha- 
len : michalen. M hy are you hoarse f : 
michalen ng igUra'inga (da) (b) for what 
cause or purpose . . . . bad’ig ; micha-Ieb. 


Whv are vou goina there 


bad'ig 'ago 


kdiik ike) k Why do you give me the 
paddle ( : mkha-leb ngo den u'dligma mdnkei. 
(exclain.) Why do you woiTy me ? (what a 
nuisance you are !) : bad' ig durumaba ! 

wicked, (cdj.) sinful .... yubdanga (da). 
It is wdckocl to murder and steal : ab-ptire- 
katinga olbMig tdpnga ivai yubdanga (da), 
wickedness, (s.) sin .... yiibda (da). 


a, ide c»(t : a, cur : a, casV7 : a. father : a, fathom: ai, b?te : an, hoase : au, rc^^sc. 
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wickerwork («.) .... t6pi (da), w. frame j w ak^tannga (da), w. on the beam 

for cooking -pot .... ramata (da). See .... parita-uinga (da). 

App. xiii. wine, (s.) also any .spirituous liquor . . . • 

wide, (adj.) pan (da) ; pgketo (da). 

rru ^ ^-1 1 • 7 i word ‘‘grofj. * 

That sounding-board is very wide : kato ' ^ - 


pukuta-yemnga piketo doga (da). 

widow, (s.) .... ardeba-paii (da) : chan- 
arleba (da). Widower, (s.) . . . . ar-leba- 
bula (da) : mai-ar-leba (da). 


wing (s.) of bird or bat .... ig-acha-ta 
(da) ; ier-wat (da). See quill. 

wink. (v. t.) . . . , ig-tieniel (ke). (v. i.) 
-iji-neiuel (ke). 

winter, (s.) eool season .... papar (-wab) 


width, (s.) . . . . pan-ydma (da) : peketo- 
y6nia (da). See quality. 

wife, (s.) (a) ne^.\ ly-married (during iiist 
few months only) .... ik-yate (pail) (da), 
p. pron. dai, ngai. ai. etc. See A])p. ii. 
and viii. My nev/ly-married wife is away 
collecting shell-iish : dai ik-ydft aka-id I 6t- 
jegnga Veddre ab-ydha [da), (b) (after that 

period) .... ab-pail (da). Your wife and 
infant son aie sound asleep : ugab-pail olbe.^ 
dig ngia 6ia{iiai) drla-Vitig-ritake. Our wives 
were absent yesterday ; mat-pail {long-kdlak) 
dilea at-yaba {da). Xoto distinction between 
A' ife (** ab-pail ') and women a-pail ") 

wild, (adj.) not domesticated. savage. 


(da). 

wipe. (V. t.) (a) what is Avet .... rar 
(ke). (b) \\ . what is dirty .... guj-rar 
(ke). WiiM‘ the eyes of the infant that ha^ 
])epu <‘rying ' ab-dereka t'ekik-dte Vig-rdr (ke^. 

wire, (s.) . . . . leriw'it (da), word ado]>t- 
ed since discovery of a\ ire in wrecks. 

wise, (adj.) .... mugu-tig (or ti)-dai 
(da). See forehead and know. 

wish. (v. t.) want, have dcsii(‘ for, feel 
need of ... . en-a (ke) reflex. See want. 
(V. t.) (V- i.) feel desire, have a wish . . . . 
lat (ke). r too wish to accompany yon 
dot bedig ng'ik lat {ke). I>o you all w isli 
to go hunting ? : a7i ngarat-durn delenga 
lat {ke) ^ See long (v. i.). 


will. (V. aux.) See shall. 

willing, (adj.) .... kuk-ta-oroknga (da). 
Tie is willing to accompany us there: wai 
6 kdtik 7nifik kvk-td drok7iga {da). Ht. ho 
thither with us willing (is). 

Win. (v. t.) in titcbt .... otola oiiu) 

(ko). See beat. (V. i.) w. in a race . . 
uiola (Teda) (ke). See first and be 
wince, (v, i.) . . . . Ser adla (ke). 

wind. t.) ef>il .... dt-kodo (ke| : dt_ 
kot (ke): (s.) . . . . iiln.ga (da) : wulnga (da) 
f in eoni] ) on nd w* ords t a ( da ) . Ex. X . E . 
wind .... pdluga-ta ^da) ; ])apar-ra (d:i^ : 

S. \V. w' ghiuui-ta (da) : deria-ta 

(d.a) : S. E. w chila-ta (da) ] X. W 

w . . . . ehal-jdtama (da). Avind-fall. (a) 
of fruit .... turu-tanga (da), (b) (tigur) 

. . . . ad-mug-welejnga (da), favorable 
(following)-w ar-Olnga (da), head- 


with (]>ost]).) 1 togetlicr Avith, in t}i<“ 
company f»f . . . . ik (pi. itik). With me : 
dik : Avith thee: ngik ; with him (or her) : 
ik ; wdth us . mitik : Avith you (pi.) : ngitik . 
with them . itik. See Tilx. at willing. 2. 
in the care, or possession of, among . . . . 
dt (pi. dtot) paiebc-t ii. See Ex. at among 
and bundle. Ke sat doAvn Avith us ■ 6t 
motoi-pnicjmhn nka-doire. 3. bA' the uso. 
or exovt*i''(‘ of . . . . tek. He struck the 
snake's head w great force : 61 jobo lot 
chfta gora doga tek parekre. He hit me on 
the leg with a stick : 61 pain tek d'ar-pdreku , 
See A|)|). ii. ' Omissions.’* chag (leg) being 
understoo<l. 4 . ])y uiean.s of ... . tam- 
tek. H(' scoo])e(l the canoe Avith ait adz/^ • 
61 iroli) tdin-tel: roko kopre 5. against, 
in oppositioji to ... . eb. My father is 
still angry Avith me ; dab chdbil hgdkd deb 
iji-rtlke. 


: o, poh*: o, pot u, I : oi, I o/l. 


' ». li idolofit 
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wither, (v. i.) of tree or flower .... 
ruka (ke)* rot. w., of a flower or voge- 

ta]»le .... main (ke). withered, (p. a.) 
(a'ol'a linih .... ai‘-dama-ba (da), [lit. 
fle^li-juaie. } (b) of houghs, leavcf?. etc.; Avhen : 
tit for knrning .... riicha (da), (c) of ^ 
hilleii leave> '-uitaljle for ?)ed<lin.g .... 

' 1 » > ^ 
jj.M'i:.’ ok*v). 

within {po.'^t]).) inside .... koktar-len. 
s.f Ex. at inside and without. i 

without. (])re]).} not havin.ir. in absence I 
of . b‘^ itliont ordfn'> ; ha-kdtitk. See j 

E\. at order, 2. ijJO'-t]).) (a) lacking, de^li- ! 
tnt#* ot ... pitainga (va). [Sec want) ; yal>a.- ! 
len [Vft not-to}. 1 ]\e escajied ])rivoju'r A\ it}'!- i 
ont (takii^g env) tot)d ])nt out to ^{'a on a j 
) tuboft r.ifi . 6t-chdhe (uhv'eti-ijdtc Ifdt \ 
jiihnn'jff ; pd-chd}nja len dtinjfitnare. W'ithoiO j 
<’. l arpoon 1 ioa\- < an we spaair a turtle i\ kotcnl- | 
ft l(( [Atnl nijaifa kichUsachd ynetVijddi la jera- 
I kf' i All iny fellow -countrynnai n r(‘ I k ardl(‘ss 
{ l)ee r<l-\vithout ) . ynilig-hiKhi'a I'drflnrn tnii\ 
ddahin] la pttai ynjajfa . He eaiiu* without 
a 1)<)\\' dl kdrama ynhaltn dvre. (b) with the | 
e\(*('])tion of . . . iji\a. Ste Ex. at * 

except. (C) out'-ide . wauikden. Hv])ot| 
i' *.‘dte < l‘'‘<iu \\ithin and witliout (iu'^ide 
a,:d out. I ditf hnj l:okid i'~h- u oEhedpj n'dlnk- 
hn chdfnfja nhajja, 3. (cruij.) un.lc"'^. See. 
unless. 4- -pidx.t without enu-f^ .... dt- 
kalyc. N'ou <ibu>ed hini witlnait eau^(‘ : ' 
'iiijdl ad ahdnfjon. without doubt 

(qiK'-tioiu (,i fnil) .... et-Iuniu-t(4v . wai- 
kat^ ' uha-yaha-ba. Sre Kx. a^ certainiy. 
of course, yes. I 


womb, (s.) .... ot-arain (da), 
wonder, (v. t. and v. i.) . . . . ig-ngekli 
(ke). (adj.) wonderful .... ig-ngeklinga 
(da), (inter j.) How wonderful ! .... ba*<ii 1 
woo. (\. t.) coiirt .... ig'durpa (ke). 
See make love to and love. 

wood, (s.) the hard substance of the tree. 
etc .... piitu (da). 

wood-pecker, (s.) //odgei . , 

koi (da). 

word, (>'.).... yabnga (da). ThatV a 
d i flic u 1 1 w 01 d . kd yah nga v'ai 6l-kniv nga {da), 
work. (v. i.) (a) of a >edentary natiiio. 
^.y., luaking canoes, implements, weapon^. 

etc dn-y6))i (ke). (b) e.g , fetching 

‘'U[>j»lio of foo(L water, jungle mateiial. 
(‘to., . . . . te]> {k(') (dilat's father said 
(thu'^) to him ''as you hav^‘ worked well 
today i excuse you the rest (of the work) 
but \a>ur youngei’ brothcu' must finish it 
lo-mori‘ow goluf Eabynaiola t n klckikan-n fu 
tdrcMire) '’ago katcat berhaja oay&mnga 
l eddrc ong-idchal drtldnbnke. dona wainga^ 
Jen ng dJ:6i~kd)n uha-intik dngkddlike.'\Y 
oiiguucd iji w, oik. working . . . onydmnw<i’ 
(da) te]>f‘!ia [dr ), (s ' du-ydm 'da) . tep (de ). 

Avoi'ld ) . . . ei'rniu (da), dins r(d( i ■- 
only to tlndi' oa\ n i^buuU which they form- 
ei'lv believed to com[>ri'<i‘ the whole earth. 
X<w\ othnu' eounU'it's e,!(‘ ''])ok(m of as " ot- 
baia-erema (da). ‘ or- " tu ema-rut -baia (da)". 
See foreign. (Note the a^soc-ietion with H-e 
Avoi'd for junghe thei]’ ishuuls being oriiiin- 
allv (mtii'ely forest-elnd. ) 

worm, earth ('-.) ... wili-dim (da). 


witness one compft'Ult to lii'/e e\'i- 
denee (a) heino w -]K etjitor . . . . erd'iii- 

l>vidig {'gii-yate ( da), [lit. ubict -,sc^-vvoh) : (b) 

from ai (piaiutjince witlt ilu facts .... ; 
min-ti-dainua-yate (da). lUl, -ometlrini:- j 
knoiv~\\\io). 

woe is me! (iaterj ) . . . . wada-do-le! 
(cry of distracted inothtn or wife <\t time of 
bereavement). 

woman. (S.) . . , . a-pail (da). App. 
viii. 

a, lavn. tun ; a, e«r ; a, <-asa- a, father : 


worm-eaten, (p. a.) . . o-rar-rumre, the 

mim(‘ of the iiistad being 6 (rla). Xee perforate 
worn out. ip. a.) (a) decrepit (adj.) . . ai - 
te (da; . ar-ta (da), (b) physically exhausted 
(p. i>.) . . . dama-haka-chamre : (C) of 

inanimate objects from u.se or age . . . . 
aitamje. See old «and unserviceable. 

worry, (v.t.) Xce annoy, tease (v. i.) 
ara-tariki (ke). 

worse, (adj.) bad in greater degree .... 
tek-(ab-) jabag (da). My canoe is woi.se 

a, fathom : ai, bite : au, : ,au rotise. 
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than yours : dta roko ngia roho tek jdbag 
(da). 

worshipful^ (term of respect) .... raam ; 
mam. Se^ sir. 

worst, (adj.) bad in the highest degree 
• . . . (ab-) jabag'Ligla (da) ; arduru-tek- 
(ab-) jabag (da). Your bow is the worst of 
all : ngia kdrama jCihag-V igld [da). 

worth, (adj.) equal in value (to) .... 
ig-podiixga (da). Your bow is worth only 
two ]>ig-arrow>s : ngia kdrama ognn Ha 
Vtkpor igpodinga (da), 

worthless (adj.) of no value .... ar- 
iuga-ba (da). 

wound, (v. t ) . . . . churn (ke) ; chiim- 
tegi (ke). (X.B, distinct from chain (ke). 
See hurt, ache, pain, (a) if mortally .... 
paraijti (ke). (b) if slightly .... chegai 
(ke). He wounded me slightly mthe foot — 
(or hand) : 6 dong-chegaire. See also pene- 
trate. (c) w. iir order to catch alive .... doda- 
pi (ke). p.p. wounded .... chum (-tegi) 
re. In all cases in ordt'r to indicate part of 
the body referred to the requisite prefix 
ab, 5t, bug, ar, etc., is expressed; (s) one who 
wounds another .... chum teginga (or 
tegi-yate (da). (^.) w. (a) (any) ... . ehum(<la). 
See Kx, at pain, (b) (punctured only) .... 
a-tobuli (da). One who wounds another 
. . . ehum-teginga (or tegi-yate) (da), 
wrap. (v. t ) enwra]). 1. food in leaves 
as for a journey ... . 6t-ram (ke). See 

cover The leaf userl for the purpose I?? 
that of the Lie alia peltata. See App. xi, 
note h. 2, w. food in leaves preparatory to 
cooking it. . . oko-bdg (ke). 3, w. round 

one's waist .... bto-cho(ke). 4. w. houev- 
comb in leave> .... 6t-malapa (ke). (s). 
wrapper, leaf .... kapa (da). See Screen 
and App. xi, note h. 

wrath, (s.) 6‘ee rage, wrathful (adj.) . 
ij-aaanga (da) 

wreath, funereal (s.) as suspended round a 
burial place . . . ara (da). 


wreck, shipqs.) (a) due to stranding . . . . 
chelewa-i’ad-yoboli-j^ate (da) ; (b) due to 
foundering .... cbelewa-Tad-tob-ate (da) ; 
(c) due to collision or being otherwise dam- 
aged .... chelewa-Foto-kajuri (or tdbuli) 
-yate (da), (d) due to fire .... chelewa- 
Tokan-joi-yate (da), (v. i.) suffer ship-wreck 
.... a-ad ktijra (ke). 
wrestle, (v. i.) . . . . ad-le (ke). Our 

fathers both fell Avhile wrestling : wat-maiagn 
adlenga-bedig ikpor pare, 

wriggle, (V. i.) of worm or snake .... 
nara (ke). The worm is not dead, it is 
still wriggling : idlidim oko-linga-ba Hgdkd 
ndra (ke). 

wring, (v. t.) See twist and make bow- 
string and twine. 

wrinkle, (s.) on brow .... 6t-barnga 
(da), (v. t.) contract into furrows owing 

to glare of sun .... ig-narcd (ke). 
wrist, (s.) . . . . 6ug-togo (da), 
wristlet, (s.) . . . bng-tos('- chnuga {(la}s 

See Ax)p. xiii. 

write, (V. t.) . . . , yiti (ke) : chiti-yiti 
(ke) (lit, tattoo- let ter (from hiudu^taui 
chithi). The Officer in charge lot U'^^ i< 
always writing : marnjdla drlnha clriti-i/tti 
(ke). See sir. 

writhe, (v. i.) with pain .... ad-kdr 
, (kc) , mira (ke). 

wrong, (tulj.) (a) not according to rule 
or right . . . . tolata-ba (da) : (b) incorrect, 
inaccurate .... uba-yaba (da). 

Y 

. yam, (s.) wild-(generic term) . .. . yad 
(da), (in constr. yat); (specific) yat-bang (da). 
(lit. “ dug-up food ' in contradistinction 
to the specific words for fruit and fish : six 
species are recognized, viz, (a) gono (da) ; 
(b) chati (da), both abundant a?td much 
relished ; (c) kad (da), plentiful and relished, 
but requires long soaking before being 
cooked : (d) boto (da), scarce and grows 
long and thin ; (e) malag (da), scarce ; (f) 
tagi (da), found only on stony land. 


o, indolent : 6, pole : 6 , pot ; 0 , a«;ful ; 6i, boil. 
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yarn, (s.) extravagant >toiy .... ar- 
vhijiga (da). 

yawn. (t. i.) .... apa (ke). (s.) apa (da). 

year, (s.) a cycle of the seasons 
talik (da). See again. 

yearly, (adv.) .... tr.lik-tnlik. 

yearn, (v. i.) desire earnestly ....i- 
gari (ke) ; 5fie long. 

yell, (v. i.) . . . , ara-patek (ke) ; ara- 
petek (ke). See scream. 

yellow, (adj.) .... terava (da). 

yes, (adv.) 1. answering qne.stion affir- 
matively .... 6no (da) ; 6. Are you well 


yonder, ,adj.) .... kato-walak (da). 
\onder hut is mine : kdto-wdlak bud wai 
dia (da), (adv.) .... kato-walak-len. 

I you, (pron.) (nom. pi.) .... ngoloichik 
(in constr. ngol') ; ngeda ; aged' ; 
ng‘- See App. ii. (obj. pi.) . . . .’ 
ngoloichik-Ien (in constr. nget) ; ngat ; 
ngad. You all, of three or more . ^ . 

ngol’ar-duru (da) ; nged’ardiiru (da) ; 
ng arduru (da). See Steer, 3, You all, of a 
community or tribe . . . . rg’ar-ardflru (da). 

! ^ou all, of a large number of persons 
ng'at-ubaba (da). 


to-day ? ; an ngo kawai <i'l-heringa (da) ? 

\ es . ono, with eiuphasi.s .... uba-vaba- 
ba (da), (lit. “ True-not-not. ") Have you 
ever speared tm’tle.s off Kyd Island I . an nga 
dura-tdng-ya eda yddi jeralire ? Ye.s, cer- 
tainly (I have) : uba-ydha-ha (da). 3. deno- 
ting assent to a proposition . . libal/-,- ' ■ 

(da). That man is a good shot : kd hula nn- I ab-goi-Vigld (da), 

ydb (da). Yes (he is) ; uba (da). 4. denot- 

ing assent to a request (also in ])lace of 


young, (s.) ofi-sprmg of animals . 
ha (da), (adj.) .... ab-goi (da). See new. 
Younger .... tek-^b-goi (da). Woi is 
younger than Bia ; bia tek u'di ab-goi (da). 
Youngest .... ah-goi-Vigld (da). Of all 
these children my little son is the youngest : 


nge- 


your, (poss. pron.), (sing). See thy. 2. 
iCplnr.) .... eta (da); §tat ; ngat; ang ; 
ono in affirming a propo^itioJl) . . . J ng’ ; etc. See App. ii. 3. of a com- 

munity .... ngarat-rluru (da). 

yours, (pron. adj.) your own . 
kan ; ngoyut. 

I yourselves, (pron.jngdyut-batam ; ngoyut - 
jtemar. among yourselves .... ngoyut- 
\ bud~bedig, AVhy are you whispering among 
yourselves ? michalen ng' oyut-bud-Mdig yah 
pdke ? See also App. ii. 

youth, (s.) young person. See App. vii. 

1 2. early life .... ab-wara-yoma (da) : 
j ab-wara-1 idal (da), signifying respectively 
the state and period of adolescence. I 
encountered the Jarawas in ray youth ; do 
d'ab-wdra-Vtdal-len jdraiva jetire. 


(da). See agree. Run and tell him : ngo 
hijnga bMig en fdrrhi, (all right) ; 

trai. Shall I give him your bow : an doi 
en ngia kdrama rndnngaho f Ves ; urti. 

yesterday, (s.) .... dilea. (adv.) (a) 
yesterday morning .... fUIea-wangalen ; 
dilea-cUlma-len ; dileadiliden. See App. ix 
(h) yesterday evening . . . dilea-dilalen. 
Hehim.self took your bucket away yesterdav 
evening : wai 61 dtlm-dilulen ngia ddkar 
iji-ikre, (s.) day before yes>terday 
tar-dilea. (adv.) .... tar-dileadeu, 

yet, 1, (adv.) hitherto, as yet .... 
ngaka. See Ex. at fatten. He has not 
yet returned : 61 ngdkd 2 vijre ydha (da) 

2. (conj.) nevertheless .... arek ; uba- 


&rek. Although he is sick yet he is hunting : 
Maia 61 abyedke, drek 61 deleke. 


yolk o! egg,(s.) 
(da). 


mol’od ot-eherama * 

i 


Z 

zeal, (s.) . . . . i-rat (da) 
zealous, (adj.) .... i-ratnga (da), 
zigzag, (s. & adj.) .... takya (da). 


a, idea, cut 


casa , a, father ; ' fathom : ai, bite ; au, house : au, rozise. 



INTERRUPT 


105 


ISLET 



ADDENDUM.! 


Interrupt, (r. t.) . . . . tar-ohiura (ke), 

8ea hinder* question. 

intertwine. See twine. 

interview, (s.) .... ig-atpga (da). 

interweave, (v. t.). See weave, 

intestine, (s.) 1. the large .... ar-mal- 
wit (da). 2. intestines. See entrails# 

into, (postp.) .... koktarden. 

Intoxicated, (adj.). See drunk. 

Intoxicating, (p. a.) heady .... tetanga 
(da). 

introduce, (v. t.) . ... ik-iji-yap (ke). 

He introduced me to, his (own) parents: 
61 ekan maiohchdnol len d ik-iji-ydbre, 

inundate, (v. t.) . . . . opla-totpi (ke). 

invent a name, (v. t.) . . . . ekan-tig- 
6yu (ke). When the natives of India bring 


us something new, we usually invent a name 
(for it) ; chaugala got min tdyu-ydte med ’ 
oko-jdranga ^kan-tig-oyuke. 

invisible, (adj.) 1, concealed, as an ant 
after entering a hole .... ar-l5tlre. 2. 
owing to some intervening object, as a hil 


or tree iji-marere. 

invite, (v. t.) , . . . ar-nger (ke). 

iron, (s.) .... ela-ta (da) ; ele-ta (da); 
tolbod-tt (da). See brass, metal# 


irritable, (adj.) easily provoked . , . . 
iji-rel-tMaginga (da). 

irritate, (v. t.) . . . . welap (ke). See 
annoy. 

isidoe, (s.) bewa (da). See note at Gor- 
gonidae, 

island, (s.) . . . . tot-boka (da), 
islet, (s.) . . . . tot-kaicha (da). 


1 The following items were unfortunately omitted in setting up the text at p. 70. 


PKiLOLOOKJAL HAKF.{a) 

V/i— \n worclti vvliioh Hi thoir huK lorni haw tht^ BUllix are indicated in thin iiud Uio following Appeiidioea by a hyphen being Hubatituted 

fur the "hla", (‘.[h^ uolm-(tliirf) lor u<‘fia (da). 
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For examples of use see Dictionary. 

(a) This scheme is taken from Forbes’s well-known Hindustani Grammar (p, 68). 

notes.— (1) The present time. (2) the immediate paat. (3) the immediate future. (4) specific time in the pait. (6) indefinite past, (6) specific time 
in the future. (7; indefinite future. (8) the latter honorific, (9) the latter preferably after a vowel. 
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APPENDIX II. 


VARIOUS FORMS OF THE PERSONAL AND POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS IN 
RELATION TO GENERAL AND SPECIFIC OBJECTS. 

Personal Pronouns with Examples of Use* 




In construction. 

I 

1 

dolla j 

flol 

do 

j dona 

1 dd^ ; da^ 


> 

d’ 

Thou 

ngdUa \ 

ngol 

ti'jd 

ngona 

ngd^\ nga^ 


ng' 

He, she, 

olla 

sr^ 

6 

ona 1 




it. 



\ 

V 

1 




We 

moldicJiik 

moV 

1 

meda^ or med' 

1 

! 

m’ 

Yoa 

ngdloidiik 

ngdV 


ngeda „ nged’ 


ng' 

They 

dldichik 

1 

of 


eda ,, ed' 


eP 

Ex. : — Who is calling me ? 

: mija 

d'drhgere~ke \ 

I : dolla. 

He is coming ; 

: 61 dn-ke. We 


shot the pig : meda reg taij-re. You struck me : nga dad abpdrek-re. He gp.ve (it) 
to me : wai ona den are. We are all hungry ; yndVdrduru makatgdringa-. When are 
you (pi.) returning home I : tain njed ivij - ke ? You are the only marksman in that 
. village : kd bdratjden lufunydb ijlld-* 

linperative:^io ; ngd ; 6 ; macho; ngocko ; oclio. Ex: — Let me sleei) : do mdmike\ Sleep 
(thou) : [ngd) mdrni-kc ; Let him sleep : 6 mdmi-kt ; Let us sleep ; m,\'ho mdmi-ke ; Sleep 
(ye) : ngdcfyj mdrni-ke ; Let them sleep : dcho rndmi-ke. 

I I in construction 


.Me 

f d6l(la)-lcn 

den j 

dad 

dai 

Thee 

1 

ng6l(Ia)4en 

ngen 

ngad 

\ ngai 

Him, her, it 

6l{la)den 

en 

ad 

ai 

Us 

moloichikden 

met 

mad 

mat 

You 

ngoloichik’len 

n'jd 

ngad 

ngai 

Them 

oloichik’len 

ct 

ad 

at 


Ex. : — To whom shall I give this pot ? : do mija-len ucha buj mdn-ke ? To me : 


ddl(la)-len. 

He brought me a bow : 6 den kdrama toyu-re. 

I am leaving you (sing.) behind : wai do ngai iji-ke. 
You abused us for nothing : ng'olkdlya mad abtogo’te. 


1 These are used in the past tense only, and even then only by puriats, 

2 Honoriiically “ " is substituted. Sec p. 09. 

3 Is sometimes us-ed for the 1st pers. sing. Sec Ex. at “ I ” (p. 74). 
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(a) 

f it mar 'I 

(f>) 

1 (e) 

\ 

(d) 

Myself 

doyiin- 

j or ^ 

batam J 

d^kan 

diji 

i 

doto 

Thyself 

ngdyun- 

> y 

ngikan 

1 _ • 
ngiji 

ngoio 

Him (her or it) self 

oyun- 

I f 

ikan 

iji 

oto 

Ourselves 

■ moyut- 

>> j 

* me kail 

mi jit 

v\ 6(0 

Yourselves 

ngoyul- 


ngtkan 

ngijil 

ngoio 

Themselves 

nyut- 

i 

Ikan 

ijil 

6io 


(a) Punga himself made this bucket : 6yun4hnar ucha ddkar tone- re. That lad 

himself harpooned all these turtles : kdfdka kddaka I'oyun-batdm uck'arduru yddi 
dut-re. 

(b) See hurt (y I.) and Ex. at self. 

(c) Never mind ! they will take it away themselves to night: dchin-ddke ! uni ed'ijU 

gurug-ya tk-ke. 

{d) See Ex. at barter. 

Possessire Pronouns^ 

Of these there are three classes, viz \ — those employed in relation to (1) non-human and 
inanimate objects, (2) human objects and recognized terms of relationship (.see App. VIII), - 
and (3) certain organs or parts of the human or animal body, as well as what is incorporeal, 
viz : .soul, spirit, ghost and the seat of the affections and passions. 



1. j 

2 

(a) j 

'(b) 


(d) 

(e) 

(/) 

* 

(h) 

(i) 

(j) 

My 

'di2~ 

— 

dia~\ d' 

dal 

— ^ 
ad 

dab 

dar 

ddkx 

dig 

\(l6iiy : 

dot 

d ~)to 

Thy 

n^Ja- 

7vjia-\ ng 

ngai 


njab 

mjar 

ngdkk 

ngig 

\ng6ng 

ngdt 

j ngoto 

His, her. 

ia- 

xa- 

ai 

\d 

ah 

[ar 

^dkx 


dug 

dt 

1 oto 

1 v9 

ihia^ 

(/}?a- 

{l)ai 

(l)d 

(l)ab 

\(l)ar 

j 

il)dkjL 


j¥ng 

(l)6l 

\(mo 

Oar 

rnda- 

m^ia* ; m’ 

mai 

am 

mat 

ynarat 

makat 

mitig 

moiot 

yndioi 

\ motot 

Your 

'xta- 

cla^ ; nf 


dnj 

ngat 

njarat ngakat \ngitig 

ngoio t 

ngdtot 

' ngdtot 

Their 

\6nta- 

•onfat 

ai 

\d 

at 

arat 

akat 

itig 

'diot 

dtot 

t dtot 

s’ 

Xl)u)xla-{l)6ntat 

1 1 

\(l)ai 

i 

(l)d \[l)aj 

'^l)arat {l)akat 

^l)itig 

]i,l)diot 

{l)dfot 

\^{l)dtot 


* These arc employed respect iv^ely with words indicating : — 

{d) body^ back, spine, thigh, calf (of leg), elbow, knee, rib, stomach, bowels, 
liver, spleen, lap. 

(e) deg, hip, loin, bladder, abdomen, belly. 

(/) mouth, chin, lip, throat, palate, tongue, gullet, jaw-bone, saliva, breath. 

(g) shoulder, arm, breast, face, temple, cheek, nose, ear, eye, tear, gum, tooth. 

{h) hand, finger, thumb, wrist, knuckle, palm, sole, nail, foot, too, heel, ankle, kiduej^ 

(i) head, brain, occiput, scalp, neck, nape, chest, lung, bosom, soul, spirit, ghost heart 
(a) the organ, and (6) the seat of the affections, etc. 

(.?) waist only. 
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Examples of use:— 

Claaa I, My bow: dia kdrama-. Your hut: ngta bUd-. Golat's canoe: gSlat Vta roko-, 
Wologa’s fish-arrow : wolog'ta iolbod-. Our turtle : fhHa yddi-. Their sow : 
dnia rogo-. The pig’s food : reg Via ya(-. 

Class 2. (a) My man: dia dbula-. My husband: d'ab-bula-. Our women: mitat (d- 
jpail-. Your wife : ng"ab-pail-. Your father : ng*ab-maiola. Your grand- 
father: ngta maiola. My mother: d^ab-chdnola. My grand-mother: dia 
chdnola. Your uncle ; ngia maia. My nephew: d'ar-bd-. Your children 
(addressing mother) ; ng'at-wejila {see children). My infant son (cither parent 
speaking) : dia ota-. My son (over three years) (a) (father speaking) : d'ar- 
odire, (b) (mother speaking) : d^ab-etire. Your younger brothers : ng^alaU 
Idm-, Your step-sons : ng^ebet-adenire. My adopted son : d^ot-chdinga- . Golat's 
brother-in-law: golatVia mama. Wologa's daughter-in-law: wolog^ia otin . 
Their daughters (over 3 years of age) : ontat bd-. 

(6) Your wife (one lately married) . ngai ik-ydte-, (c) Our husbands (married with- 
in, say, three months) : am ik^yflte-. See App. VIII, 

Class 3. (d) My body: dab cMu-~. Your knees: ngatlo-. (e) His leg: ar chdg-. Our 
hips: marat chorog-. (/) Thy mouth: ngdhd bang-. Their jawbones ; akat 
ekib-. (^) Thy face: ngig mugu-. Woi's teeth: wdi Vitig tug-. (A) Wologa's 
foot: wolog^ong pcig-. Our hands: mdiot koro-. (i) Thy forehead: ngot 
mugu-. Their heads: otoicMta-. My father’s spirit: d'ab maiola Vot chdugala. 
Your soul : ngot yolo-. Your heart (bosom, seat of the affections, etc.) : ngot 
kug-. Our hearts (the organ) : motot kukdd-bana-. (j) Thy waist ; ngdio 
kinab-. Our women’s waists : mitat (d-) pail Votot klnah~. 

From the determinate use of possessive pronouns in Class 3 arises the custom of 
omitting the name of the part of the body referred to after a possessive pronoun, where 
it is more or less clear what it must be. This is especially the case when the word could 
refer to many parts of the human body, sufficiently distinguished by the form of the 
possessive pronoun, as pid-; ;pij-(hair), ed-; ^j-(skin), /d-(bone), /t-(blood), gumar- (sweat), 
yilnya-{Yein, muscle), noinga- (pulse), mun- (brain, marrow, pus). When any doubt is felt 
or precision is essential the full phrase is used. Examples of omissions (1) motot cMta 
ptj. (the hair of our heads). This is contracted into motot pij-. On reference to Class 3 
(i) it is obvious that reference is made only to the head. (2) ngakat pai ej- (the skin of 
your hps) might be contracted into ngakat ej. unless it may hapi)en to be necessary to 
avoid risk of chin being referred to. (3) dig gud td- (the bone of my arm). With the arm 
outstretched this might be contracted to dig td- without risk of ambiguity. (4) ngar chdg 
a. (the blood of thy leg) might be expressed by ngar tU, and no doubt would arise if the 
limb had either been previously mentioned, pointed to or was bleeding at the time. 
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In the construction of certain compound \\ords further examples are furnished of 
the same nature, e. g., kdrama-Vot-cMma-, upper nock of bow \lit. bcw-its (head ». c.) 
upper-nock] ; Jcdrarna-V ar-chdma- , lower nock of bow [?iV. bow-its (leg t. e.) lower-nock] ; 
u-6lo-l'ig-y6&, edge of adze [lit. adze-its (tooth)-edge] ; ydl-V ig-jSg-, fish’s-gill [lit fish-its 
(eheek)-slit, i. e. giU], 


My o\vn ; mine 

dekan 

1 

doyun 


Thy own; thine 

1 

i ngekan 

ngoyun 


His (her or its) own 

ekdu 

oy^in 

Ex. — My own bow : dekan karama-. 

’b own 

V than 

Voyun 

With your (pi.) own hands : ngoyui kdro4ek\ 

Our own; oars 

mt'kan 

moytd 

This Jarawa’s own but : ucha jdrawa Vekai} 

Your own, yours 

ngekan 

ngoyut 

chdng-. ^ 

Their own, theirs 

tkan 

oyut 

The pigs' own feet : reg Voyvt j>ag-. 

, s' own 

Vekan 

Voyiit 




On 

account. 

On... own 
account. 

For sake. 

For 

needs. 

Owing to 
action or 
intorv^ention. 

|o„ 

I behalf. 

In stead 

or place. 

my 

dik 

d^a 

d'tll; d’en 

d^at 

d' dug jig 

1 

1 

d\nj\i 

d'ongdcka 

tliy 

i 

ngHk 

ng'a 

ng'tll ; 7ig\‘yi 

ngat 

ng'dngjtg 

ng'dyu 

ng'dngdiika 

1 

his, her 

ik 

a 

nl\ en 

at 

ong-jig 

oyu 

; ong-Uka 


Vik 

Va. 

Vul\ Ven 

Vat 

Vong^jlg 

1 

Voyu 

Vong-teka 

our ' 

mitik 

m'a 

m'ulat] m'ei 

m'aiat 

rrVdiot-jtg 

m^oyu 

i 

ro^diotdtka 

your 

ng'itik 

ng'a 

ng'idat ; ng'et 

ng'atat 

ng'oiot-jig 

ng'oyn 

ng'diot-Uka 

their ■ 

! 

itik 

a 

Mat ; et 

atat 

diot-jtg 

oyu 

oiot-Uka 


Viiik 

Va 

. 

Vulut ; Vet 

Vatat 

I’dio'.-jig 

Voyu 

VoioVUka 


For examples of use, see (in Dictionary) make (compel), hunt, dance, give, gather, 
barter, owing to, instead and lor. 
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APPENDIX III. 


LIST OF TERMS INDICATING ORDINAL NLMBERS. 



of two 

of three 

of four 

of five 

of six 

of any greater 
number 

Ist, as in a 

otodd- 

otodd- 

oto-ld- 

otodd’ 

otodd- 

otodd- 

race 






\ 


2nd 

tdr-olo^^ 

mfigu^-chdl- 

dr-dlo-^ 

dv-olo* 

or-olo- 

drtdnau- 

3rd 


tdr- 6 lo- 

mugu chdh 

mugu-chdl- 

mugu chdl- 

1 

1 

\ oto-rdla- 



• 





I jdtnga- 

4th 



■ldr- 6 l 0 ’ 

tnugu-chfik 

dtodir- 


^ or 





tdr-fdo- 



dto-yolo- 

5th 




tdr-olo- 

dtodir tdr olo-. 


doknga- 

6tb 





idr-olO’ 

()i 

toiir-tdr-olo- 

Last but one 






tdr-olo- 

Last 





i 




Notes, — 1. lit. “the last.” 


2. lit. “between.” 

3. lit. “the next,” 

In referring to a row or line of animate or inanimate objects; — 

The first dko-tdp- 

,, second tdko-yolo- 

,, next idr-jana- 

,j middle ona , , .mugu-cMl- 
„ last oxiQ...,,Ar-to-kdparinga- 

In respect to terms denoting C ardinal numhej's the only specific ones are (ab-) uba-tul- 
or (o6-) uba~ddga~ (“ a6 ” is expressed for human objects only), one, and ik-por-, two. The 
latter word is also used to indicate ‘'a few.'’ In order to express a greater number the 
terms employed are usually (a) for human objects : — dr-duru-, several (is also used to 
denote “ many ” and “ aU “) ; jeg-chau- (lit. “collected-body”), many (also “several *' or 
“ an assemblage ”) ; jibaba-^ very many and at-ubaba-. innumerable ; (b) for animals : — 
dr-duru-, several, many and 6t-ubaba-, innumerable ; and (c) for inanimate objects : — 
dr duru-, several, many ;jibaba-y very many ; and ubaba-, innumerable. 

In order to express a certain small number with exactness, as, say, nine, a man — and 
only the more intelligent are capable of this — will proceed as follows : — tapinng his nose 
with the tip of the little finger of cither hand he will say “ ubadul-/^ then, with the next 
finger, “ ikpor-” after which, continuing to tap with each successive finger, he will utter 
“ an-ka ” (“ and this ”) until the forefinger of the second hand is employed, wLen both 
hands, with the second thumb clenched, are held up and the necessary number of digits 
exposed to view', w'hereupon the word “ dr-duru-' (all) is pronounced. 
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LIST OF INTERJECTIONS, EXCLAMATIONS AND PHRASES. 
Ah ! . . . . aif 

Alas ! . . . . \cada ! ; kualeh I 

All right ! ( aye-aye ! very well !)..., 6 / ( abbr. for ono ) ; wai ! 

At last ! . . . . idlik-Vedte ^ {lit, year-last, implying a year's gone by ); d we J 
Avaunt! (implying disgust) , . . , jeng ! 

Be off 1 ... . uchik-ivai-dn ! 


Be off at once! .... nchik (or kdiik)-wai reo! (see App. I). 
Beware ! (take care!, look out!) uchx! 

Bravo! (well done!) .... kdkadek!; tail 
Bring it at once ! .... kach4k-reo! 

Come here 1 miri’kaich I 

(Now) confess ! . . . . jeg~6! 


Don’t be in such a hurry ! . . . . e-lebef 

Don't da w" die ! time flies ! .... ting-gujuha! el~adjdwike I 

Don’t do so! (let it alone!) , . . • dreJ:4dhafek-ddke ! 

Don’t fidget! .... ng’^iji-ojolikedake! 

Don’t mention its name ! . . . . dkd4dr-ngtreke-ddke I 
Don’t move ! (ktep still!) .... ng'ad~ru! 

Don't pull the long bowC (don't exaggerate !).... ydbn {ng or Z ) drchike-ddke ! 

Get up ! . . . . nyu-boi ! 

Give (me) ! (when begging,) , , , . je! 


Go aw ay ! . , . . uchik-icai-dn ! 

Good-bye ! . . . . kam-ivai-dol ! See Dictionary. 
Good gracious ! . . . . kualeh ! 


Goodness kmnvs! (who knows ?).... uchin! 

Hark dkan-dai ! 

Here it is ! (on finding something searched for) . . . kam-da-kam ! 

How' big it is ! (man speaking) .... an pt-li ! ; badi-ucha ! 

Ditto (woman ,, ) . . . . imda,pi-bi! 

How small it is! (what a tiny !) (man speaking) .... ai-ch^ taih ! (or ch’i4ai!) 


Ditto (woman ,, ) . . . . ivada-cJi'^-iaih ! (or chu-tai /) 

How very big he is! ... . ucha-id<Vgayi ! 

Ditto small he is ! .... ucha td-kUia ! 

How^ slow you are ! .... badi-kaVa ! 

Hullo ! ; hie ! . . . . M! 


Hurrah! .... wi-e! ; ye-lo ! 

Hush ! (silence !).,.. mila ! ; tu-bo! ; umf \ dk ! 
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I never did ! (denial) .... kd-kd ! 

Indeed! (is that so]) ... . an-uha ! \ an-wai! 

Is it possible? (indeed !) . . . . ba-6cho!; an-dbaf ; an-wai ! 

It hurts ! . . . ^ tyi !\ e~yi ! 

It’s getting late! .... ting-gujuba! 

It’s lost! (I can’t find it) ... . dka-tdlaba ! 

It’s nearly ready! .... kanya ! 

It’s no matter! (nevermind!) .... uchin-ddke /; kichikan-dlra-ddke ^ 

Just so ! .... kichikan-uba ! 

Keep still! (don’t fidget 1 ) .... ng" i]i-*>jolike-ddke! 

Ditto (don’t move!) .... ng' ai-nd [ke) ! 

Leave off I (drop it 1) ... . kichi-kdtikya ! 

Let it be! (let it alone!) .... drek-tobatek'dake I 


Look here ! . . • . mina-ucha! 

Look sharp ! .... kuro-[ng6) ! \ [ng)dr-yere! 


Look out ! (keep your eyes open !) . ... wai-gelib! 

Mark my words! (pay attention tc what I say ) . . , . uclia! 

May no snake bite you ! . . . . jobo^la-ngong-chapi-kok! 

Nonsense ! . . . . cho ! ; tot !; by men only, .... pe-tek U and, by women 
geadek ! 

Ditto (uttered incredulously) .... kak! 

Of course 1 (so it is !) . . . . ana keia ! 

Of course it is ! ... , keta-wai-o I 

Off ! (as when starting a race) .... pbroi ! 

Oh! (as when startled) .... yi-no-no ! 

Oh ! (as in sudden pain) . , , , yih f 

Pay attention (to what is being said) ! , . . , ucha ! 

(Be) quick ! . . . . (ng) dr-yere ! ; ka-ro ! 

(For) ^hame 1 . . . . tek botaba / 

(Now) shoot ! (as in instructing another) .... olo-wai ! \ jeg ‘ 

So it is ! (\ou're quite right !).... ana-keia I 

Stop ! (halt !) gdgli ! ; kdpi ! 

Stop ! (leave off !, cease !).... kiobi-kdtikya I 

Tnank goodness / , , . . wc-t ! ; ye-lo ! 

That's enough ! . . . . ktanivai-ddke! 

That's nice! (of any agreeable odour) , . . pd-e ! 

That's right ! , . . . kd-beringa ! 

Therj's lots of time! (no nee I for hurry) .... drla^dba-ta ' 

Time dies! (hurry up!) ... . eUaijdwike f 

Try it on! (uttered defiantly) .... (n/) dr-tidoj-bi : 

Tut ! (nonsense !) ... cho ! 
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(Get) up ! . ... dyU’boi! 

Wait a bit ! ... . (icai-) tdlaba ! 

Well done \ tat ! kdka-tek ! 

What a big (pig) ! . . . . badi-ucha {reg) ! 

What a nuisance you are! .... badi (or ba-d' igydUruma ba I 

What a pity ! . . . . widi t 

What a stench ! . . . , badi-chiinge ! 


What do you mean 1 (what are you up to 1) .... 6a ngo mtnke? ; michima ngoke ? 
What do you mean (by such conduct) ? . , . . njd-dar4drngada f 
What’s the matter ? . . . . michimake ? ; michibake ? 

What’s bejn the matt-r with you ? . . . , ba-nga-michibare ? 

WhU’s your name ? . . . . ting~Vdr-eni ! 

(Pray) when did I do it ? (as when accused of some offence) .... fain-wan-o? 

Who knows ^ (goodness knows !).... uchin ! 

>V’hy are you worrying me ? . . . , ba-d' ig-durama~ba ? 

Woe is me ! (cry of distracted mother or vrite when bereaved) .... wada-do-U / 
Wonderful! .... ba-di ! 

You don’t expect me to believe that 1 .... kak! 

You’re as blind as a bat 1 , . . . ng'tdal-ku-be I 
You’re very late ! . . , . badi-tdr-chebada I 

You’re wasting my time (you’re hindering me) . , . . do d'orig-ngdiake I lit* I’m 
hooking my feet (or hands). 

You fool I , * tat I 
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Deva«parvata— Same as Devs^ri {§iva P., I, 58), 

Devapattana — Same as Prabhftsa (Epigraphia Indica, voL I, p. 271), According to 
Dr. Fleet, it is the ancient name of modern Verawal (Corp. Ins. Ind., vol. Ill, p. 91, 
Introduction), 

Devapura — Rajim on the confluence of the Mahanadi and the Pairi in the Raipur 
District, Central India : 24 miles south-east of the town of Raipur. It was visited by 
Ramachandra (called also Rajivalochana, whence the name Rajim) to save his brother 
Satnighna from death {Padma P. , Patala, ch. 27, vs. 58, 59). The temple of Ramachandra 
contains an inscription of the eighth century a.d. 

Devardshtra — ^The Maratha country : it was conquered by Samudra Gupta at 
about 340 a. d. 

Devik4— ^1. The river Deva in Oudh. It is another name for the Saraju or Gogra 
(Bengal and Agra Guide and Gazetteer, 18il, vol. 11, pp, 120, 252, wap). The southern 
portion of the Saraju is called Devika or Deva, whereas the northern portion is called 
Kalinadi after its junction with that river in Kumaun . But the Devika is mentioned as a 
distinct river between the Gomati (Gumti) and the Saraju {Kdlikd P., ch. 23). The 
junction of the Gandak, (Devika) Saraju, and the Ganges forms the Triveni, where the fight 
between the crocodile and the elephant took place (Vardha P., eh. 144 and Mbh., Adi P., 
ch. 29). See Visftla-chhatr^. The Saraju now joins the Ganges at Singhi near Chapra, 
2. A river in the Punjab : it appears to be an affluent of the Ravi {Vdmam P., chs. 81, 
84; Mbh., Vana P., ch. 82; Matsya P., ch, 113). This river flowed through the countrj^ of 
Sauvira (AgwiF.,ch. 200), which, according to Alberuni, was the country rouad Multan : 
see Sauvira. It has its source in the Mainaka (Sewalik) range (Kdlikd P., ch. 23, vs. 137, 
138). It also flowed through the country of Msidrsi {Vishnu -dhramotkira Purdna, Pt. I. 
ch. 167, V. 15). Mulasthana (Multan) w^as situated on the Devika {Skanda P., Pra- 
bhasa Kh., Prabh^sa-Kshetra-Mahat., ch. 278). It has been identified with the river 
Deeg, a tributary of the Ravi on its right bank (Pargiter’s Mdrkandeya P,, ch. 57, 
p. 292), and this identification appears to bo confirmed by the Vdmanci P., chs. 84, 89. 
Devi kota— Same as Sopitapura. 

Devi-p^tana — Forty -six miles north-east of Gonda in Oadh: it is one of the fiftv-two 
Pithas where Sati's right arm is said to have fallen. 

Dhanakataka— Dharauikot in the Krishna or Guntur District in the Madras Presidency : 
it is one mile to the west of the small town of Amaravati (Amaraoti) and eighteen 
miles in a direct line to the west of Bejwada, on the south bank of the Krishna 
(Cunningham’s Geography of Ancient India, p.530). Fergusson identifies it with Bejwada 
(JRAS., 1880, p, 99), bub this identification does not appear to be correct. Dhana- 
kataka or Dharamkot is a place of considerable note from at least 200 b. c. It was 
the capital of that dynasty of kings who were the Andhrabhrityas of the Puranas and 
Satakarnis of the inscriptions and who were popularly known as the Satavahanas or its 
corruption Salivahanas ( Hemachandra's Prdkrita Grammar), which name, however, did 
not belong to any particular individual. The founder of this dynasty was Simuka called 
variously Sindhuka, Sisuka and Sipraka, who ascended the throne in b. c. 73 after sub- 
verting the Kanva dynasty of the Puranas. Though the capital of the Andhrabh-ityas was 
DhanakaUka, which is called Dhanakatcheka in the Cave Inscriptions, yet the younger prin- 
ces of this dynasty often reigned at Paithan on the Godavari, while the elder ones reiga3d 
at Dhanakataka. When the throne at the principal seat became vacant, the Paithia 
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princes succeeded. Thus while Gautamiputra Satakarni, the mast powerful monarch of 
the dynast}^ reigned at Dhanakataka from 133 to 154 a. jy., his son Pulamayi reigned at 
Paith^ from 130 to 154 a. n., and after his father’s death at Dhanakataka for four years 
(see Kosala-Dakshina) Gautamiputra and Pulamayi overthrew the Saka king Nahapana 
or his successor who reigned at Jinianagara and after that, they defeated the Saka 
king Jayadaman, son of Chashtana, who wa^s at first a Kshatrapa and then a Mahaksha- 
trapa and occupied Ujjayini, his capital ( Dr. Bhandarkar’s Early History of the Dehkan), 
It possessed a university which was established by N%arjuna, the founder of the 
Mahayana school of Buddhism, in the first or second century A. n. (For Buddhist 
Universities, see Nalanda). Dhanakataka is a corruption of Sudhanya-kataka (see 
Havell's Ancient and Mediceval Architecture of India, p. 140). 

Dhanapura — Joharganj, twenty -four miles from Ghazipur. 

Dhanushkoti-tirtha — Same as DhanuTirtha. 

Dhanu-tirtha — ^On the eastern extremity of the island of Ramesvaram in the Palks’ 
Strait, ten or twelve miles from the temple of Ramesvafa. It was caused by Laksh- 
mana piercing the water with his bow. It is called Dhanushkoti Tirtha in the Skanda 
Furdna ( Setubandha-khanda). Ca2>e Kory of Ptolemy, where the island of Rameavaram 
terminates, is the Sanskrit w ordKoti or Dhaniih-koti meaning the tip or corner of a bow 
(see McCrindle’s Ptolemy, p. 60). Its identification with the Pauinben passage is not 
correct. 

Dh^nyavatipura— Same Phanakataka. 

Dharagara— Dowlatabad in the Nizam’s territory ; the Tagara of the Greeks. It has 
been variously identified by various writers with Jimir, Kulbarg a, Kolhapur, and iHiarur 
(in Nizam’s territory). See Tagara. 

DharAnagara — Dhar in Malw a. the capital of Raja Bhoja. The Deogarh inscription show's 
that he flourished in the ninth centurs'. For the hi.storv of Raja Bhoja and his 
ancestors, see Epigraphia Indica, vol- I, p. 222; Merutuhga Acharyya's Frabandliachin- 
tdmani ; J ASB., 1861, p. 104. In his court flourished Kalidasa, the author of the 
Nalodaya, Jayadeva, the author of the drama Prasanna Rdghava and others (Bhoja 
prabandha). 

Dharmapattana — 1. Sravasti, or the present village of Sahet-juahet : it was the capital 
of North-Kosala. ( Trikandasesha ). 2, (alicut (Sewell’s Sketch of the Dynasties of 

Southern hidia, p. 57 ). 

Dharmaprishtha— Same as Dharmaranya. four miles from Buddha-Gaya. 

Dharmapura — Dharam})ur, north of Nasik. 

DharmAra^ya — 1. Four miles from Buddha-Gaya in the district of Gaya. It is the 
Dharmaranya of the Buddhist records, visited by numerous pilgrims (List of Ancient 
Monuments in the Patna Division, p. 64 ; Ganida Purdna, ch. 83 ; Mbh , Yana, ch. 84). A 
temple sacred to Dharminesvara exists at this place. It contains the celebrated place of 
pilgrimage called Brahmasara (Mbh,, Vana, ch. 84). 2, By some it is considered to have 
comprised portions of the districts of Balia and Ghazipur (Dr. Fiihrer’s MAL, Padma 
P.. vSvarga, ch. 6 and Arch. S, Rep., \rol. XXII). Nee Bh^igu-Aerama. 3. Moharapura 
or ancient Moherakapura, fourteen miles to the north of Vindhyachaia (town) in the 
district o" Mirzapur; Three mUes to the north of Moharapura is the place where Indra 
performed austerities after being cursed by Gautama Rishi, the husband of Ahalya 
[Sfeinda P., Brahma kh. (Dharmaranya kh.), 35-37]. 4. On the Himalaya, on the 
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southern bank of the river Mandakini {Kurma P., ch. 14). 5. Kanva-asrama near Kota 
in Hajputana was also called Dharmaranya ( Mbh.t Vana, ch. 82), See Kanva-Abrama. 

Dharmodaya — The river Damuda in Bengal. 

Dhavalagiri — The Dhauli hill in the sub-division of Khurda in Orissa, on which 
one of the Edicts of Asoka is inscribed, Dhavala or Dhavali is five miles from the 
Khauda-giri range which is situated four or five miles to the west of Bhu vanes vara, 
containing many caves of the Buddhist period. But it is difficult to ascertain 
how the name of Dhauli has been derived by some authorities from Dhavali. In the last 
tablet of the Dhauli inscriptions, it is mentioned that ^^the Dubalahi tupha/' or in other 
words, the stupas for the Durbala or weak, were founded for undisturbed meditation. 
Hence the name of Dhauli appears to have been derived from Durbala or Dubla 
monastery of that place. The hill, as it appears from the inscription, was situated in 
Tosala (see the first tablet of the inscription), and Tosala has been identified with ^^Tosalah- 
Kosalah” of the Brahmdnda Purdva ( ch. 49 ) or simply Kosala of the Brihat Samhitd 
(see Examination of the Inscription at Dhauli in Cuttack by J. Prinsep in the J ASB., 
1838, pp. 448-452). The Girnar and Dhauli inscriptions of Asoka are identical in subs- 
tance : in fact the Dhauli inscription is the duplicate of the Girnar inscription in language 
and alphabet (see J ASB., 1838, pp. 168, 160, 219, 276-279). For the inscriptions on 
the Khandagiri hill, see JASB., 1837, p. 1090. 

Dhundhra — Amer, the ancient capital of Jaipur. Kuvalasva, the great-grandfather of 
Nikumbha and one of the ancestors of Ramachandra of Ayodhya, killed the demon 
Dhundhu and was therefore called Dhundhumara ; the whole country of Jaipur, 
especially Amer, was called Dhundhra after his name. It was included in Marudhanva 
(Mbh,, Vana, chs. 201-203). 

Dhutap^pA — 1. DAopdp on the Gumti, 18 miles south-east of Sultanpur in Oudh : see 
Dhopdp in Pt. II ( Brakmdnda P., ch. 49). 2. A tributary of the Ganges in Benares 

(Skanda P., Kaai kh., uttara, ch. 69). 

Dipavati — The island of Divar on the north of the island of Goa, containing, at old 
Narvem on the bank of the Panchagahga, the temple of Mahadeva Sapta-Kotisvara 
established by the Sapta Kishis (Skanda P., Sahyadri kh.; Ind, Ant., Ill, 1874, p. 194). 

Dirgha-pura— Deeg, in the territory of Bharatpur. See Thornton's Gazetteer, s. v. Deeg. 

Dramila — Most probably, it is the same as Damila [Hemchandra's Sthavirdvalichariia 
(Jacobi’s ed.) XI, 285]. But according to Dr, Fleet, Dramila was the Dravi^Ia country 
of thePallavas on the east coast : Kanchi was its capital {Bom. Gaz., vol. I, pt. H. p. 281); 

Dravida — Same as Drdvida. 

Dravida — Part of the Deccan from Madras to Seringapatam and Cape Comorin; the 
country south of the river Pennar or rather Tripati (JRAS., 1846 p. 15). Its capital was 
Kanchipura(J/anu,ch. X, Dasakumdracharita, ch. 6). It was also called Chola (Biihler's 
Intro to V ikramdhkadeva-charita, p. 27, note 7), At the time of the Mahdbhdrata 
(Vana, 118) its northern boundary was the Godavari. 

Drishadvati— The Caggar (Ghagar) which flowed through Ambala and Sirhind, now 
lost in the sands of Rajputana (Elphinstone and Tod, JASB., VI, p. 181). General 
Cunningham has identified it with the river Rakshi which flows by the south-east of 
Thaneswar (Arch. S. Rep.^ vol. XIV). It formed the southern boundary of Kurukshetra 
(see Kurukshetra). The Diishadvatt has been identified with the modern Chitran^^ , Chau- 
tang, or Chitang, which runs parallel to the Sarasvati {Imperial Gazetteer of India, p. 26* 
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Bapsou’s Ancient iTidia, p. 51)« This identification appears to be correct (JBA3., 1893, 
p. 68). The river flows through Phalaki-vana (Vdmana P., ch. 36). 

DroQftehala — The Doonagiri mountain in Kumaun (JASB., XVII, p. 617; DetHPurd^r 
ch. 39), see Ktlnnfiehala. 

Dudh'gaog& — The river Dauli in Garwal, a tributary of the Mandakini or Mand&gni. 

Durddora — Same as Darddura {Markand, P„ ch. 57). 

Dorga — A tributary of the Sabarmati in Gujarat {Padma P., uttara, ch. 60; Bnthmdnda P#^ 
ch. 49). 

Durjayaliiiga — Darjeeling, which contains a temple of the Mahadeva called Duijaya- 
Liiiga. Darjiling is a corruption of Durjayaliiiga. But some derive the name from 
Dorjeling, a cave of the mystic thunderbolt or“Dorje*’ on Observatory Hill (Dr. Waddell’s 
Among the Himalayas, p. 50). 

Durjjays^ — ^ame as ManimatipuTi (Mbh,, Vana, ch, 96; Nilakantha’s commentary). 

Durvftsdr-ftsrama — 1, The hermitage of Rishi Durvasa is pointed out on the highest 
peak of a hill called the Khaili Pahad (Khadi Pahad : Martin’s Eastern India, vol. II, 
p. 167), a limestone rock which is worked for chalk. It is two miles to the north of Colgong^ 
(Kahalgaon or Kalahagrama from the pugnacious character of the Hishi) in the district of 
Bhagalpur and two miles to the south of Patharghata, the name of a spur of the Colgong 
range jutting into the Ganges, about twenty-five miles from Bhagalpur. The Pathaighkt& 
hill (ancient Sila-saiigama or properly speaking Bikramasila Sangharama) contains seven 
rock-cut caves of a very ancient date with niches for the images of the deities, referred to 
by Hiuen Tsiang when he visited Champa in the seventh century. Figures of the Buddhist 
• period are scattered in the court-yard of the temple of Batesvaranatha Mahadeva just by 
the side of one of the caves. A flight of stone steps leads from the Ganges to the temple 
on the hill (JA8B., 1909, p. 10. See Colgong in pt. 11. 2. Durvasa’s hermitage was 

also at Dubaur, in the hills, seven miles north-east of Rajauli, in the sub-division of 
Nowadah in the district of Gaya (Grierson’s Notes on the District of Oaya), 

Dvaip&yana-hrada — Same as Rama-hrada. The lake wascalled Dvaipayana-hrada on account 
of an island Jin its middle : this island contained a sacred well called Chandrakupa which 
was visited by pilgrims from all parts of India at the time of the eclipse of the moon. 

Dvaita-vana — Deoband, about fifty miles to the north of Mirat in the Saharanpur 
district, United Provinces, miles to the west of the east Kali-nadi and about 16 
miles from Muzaffarnagar, where Yudhishthira retired with his brothers after the 
loss of his kingdom at the gaming table (Mahdbhdrata, Vana, ch. 24; Calcutta Review^ 
1877, p. 78, note). Half a mile from the town is a small lake called Devi Kunda, the 
banks of which are covered with temples, ghats and Sati monuments, much frequented 
pilgrims [Imperial Gazetteer of India, vol. IV). Dvaita-vana is the birth-place of 
Jaimini, the founder of the Mim^tpsa school of philosophy. 

Dv&rakesi — Same as Dvdrlkesvari. 

Dvd.r&samudra — Hullabid, the capital of Mysore in the twelfth century. 

Dvravati 1. Dwarka in Gujarat. Krishna made it his capital after his flight from 
Mathura when he was harassed by Jarasindhu, king of Magadha. 2 Siam (Phayre). 
According to Dr. Takakusu, Dvaravati represents Ayuthya (or Ayudhya) the ancient 
capital of Siam [Introduction to Usings Record of the Buddhist Religion, p. 11). 3. Dora- 

samudra or modem Halebid in the Hassan district of Mysore : see Chera (Rice’s 
Mysore and Coorg, II, 17, 18.) 
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DfarikS— 1- Dwarka in Gujarat. Same as Draravati. It is said to have been des- 
troyed by the ocean just after the ascent of gri*Krishna to heaven. It cmitaina the 
temple of Nagesa, one of the twelve Great Lingas of Mahadeva (see Amaresvara). 
2. The capital of Kamboja (Rhys Davids’ Buddhist India, p. 28). 

Dv&rikesvari The river Dalkisor near Bishnupur in Bengal, one of the branches of the 

Rupnarayana (K. ch.). 

E 

Ekachakra— Dr. Fiihrer iMAI.) has identified it with Chakamagar, sixteen miles 
south-west of Itawah, (Mbh., Adi P., ch. 158). Its identification with Arrah by General 
Cunningham {Arch. S. Rep., vol. Ill, 1871-72) is incorrect. 

Ek&mrakAnaoa — Bhuvanesvara on the river Gandhavati, twenty miles from Cuttack in 
Orissa {Brahma P., ch. 40). The building of the temple at Bhuvanesvara was com- 
mended by Yayati Kesari, the founder of the Kesari dynasty, who ascended the throne 
of Orissa after expelUng the Yavanas or Buddhists in 473 a. d., and was completed 
about a century after by Lalatendu Kesari. Under the name of Kaliiiga-nagari, Bhuva- 
nesvara was the capital of Orissa from the sixth century B. 0. to the time of Yayati Kesari 
in the middle of the fifth century a. d. (Dr. R. Mitra’s Antiquities of Orissa, vol. II, 
p. 62). Same as Harakshetra. It appears, however, that the place was covered with 
jungle before Yayati Kesari commenced building the temples at Bhuvanesvara towards 
the close of his reign ; he died in 526 a. d. At the time of Lalatendu Kesari (623-677 
A. D.), it again became the capital ; it contained seven Sahis and forty-two streets. 
The temples of Bhuvanesvara (a Hari-hara image), Muktesvara, Gauri and Parasurama, 
which still exist, contain much workmanship of great artistic value. The tank 
called Devi-pada-hara, having 108 small temples of Yoginis on all its sides, is said 
to have been the place where Bhagavati crushed down the two demons Kirtti and 
Vasa with her ieet {Bhuvanesvar M&hatmyd). The Bindu Sarovara is the most sacred 
tank in Bhuvanesvara dug by the queen of Lalatendu Kesari. The ruins of the 
ancient palace of Yayati Kesari stiU exist by the side of the road leading 
from the Railway Station near the Ramesvara temple. Lalatendu Kesari is said to have 
erected a palace to the south of the temple of Bhuvanesvara (Dr. R. Mitra’s Antiquities 
of Orissa, vol. II, p. 83; Stirling’s Orissa inJASB., 1837, p. 756). 

Elapura— Elur or Ellora. The cave temple of Kailasa was constructed on the hills 
bv Krishna Raja of the Rashtrakuta dynasty of Badami, who reigned between 753 
and 775 ^ (Dr. Bhandarkar’s Early History of the Dekkan). General Cunningham 
{Ancient Geography of India) identifies Elapura with Verawal in Gujarat, but this identifi- 
cation does not appear to be correct. Elapura is evidently a corruption of Ibalapura. 

See Ibalapura. ^ 

Embolima (of the Greeks)— The fort of Amb, near Balimah, sixty miles above Attock, 
opposite to Darbund on the Indus, conquered by Alexander the Great. 

Era^dapalla--Khandes ; it was conquered by Samudra Gupta. 

Eravdi ^The river Uw of Or, a tributary of the Nerbuda in the Baroda State [ Padma P., 

Svarga (Adi), ch. 9 ] near the junction of which, Kamali is situated. The junction is a 
sacred place of pilgrimage. 

G 

Gabidhumat— Kudarkote, twenty -four miles to the north-east of Itawah and thirty-six 
miles from Sankisa in the district of Furrakabad. It was governed by Hari Datta at 
the time of Sriharsha or Siladitya II of Kanauj {Ep. Ind„ vol. 1, p. 180). 
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GMhipura — ^Kanauj. It was the capital of Gadhi Raja, the father of the Uishi 

Visvamitra, 

Gajasahvaya<nagara — Same as Hasiindpura {BMgavata, ch. X, p. 68). 

Gajendra>moksha — 1. Sonepur, at the confluence of the Ganges and the Gandak, where 
the fight took place between the elephant and the alligator {sze VibAlft-chhatra and 
Harihara-kshetra). 2. A place of pilgrimage on the bank of the Tamraparai, twenty 
miles to the west of Tinnevelly, visited by Chaitanya (Chaitanya-charitamrita, II, 9), 
The Vdmana Purdna (ch. 84) places it at theTrikufca mountain. 

G&lava-asrama — 1. The hermitage of Rishi Galava, three miles from Jaipur ; 2. On 
the Chitrakuta mountain (Brihat-Siva P., I, ch, 83). 

Gallik^ — Same as GandaJct {Padma P., Uttara, chs. 44, 52). 

GambhirA — The river Gambhira, a tributary of the river Sipra in Malw^a, mentioned by 
Kalidasa in his Meghaduta (I, 42 h 

Gai;ia-miiktesvara — Gad-Muktesvara on the Ganges in the district of Mirat. It was a 
quarter of the ancient Hastinapura where Gauesa Wei'S hipped Mahadeva [Asia. Bes.^ 
XIV, p. 457 (Wilford) ]. 

GadA-kshetra — See BirajA-kshetra. 

Gandak! — The river Gaadak. It rises in the Sapta Gandaki or Dhavaligiri range of the 
Himalaya, which is the southern boundary of Central Tibet, the remote source being 
called DAmodarakunda, and enters the plains at a spot called Tribeni Ghat ( see Sapta- 
Ga^daki). The river is said to have been formed from the sweat of the cheeks (Gaada) of 
Vishau who performed austerities near its source and hence the river is called Gandaki 
(Vardha P., ch. 144). The source of the river is not far from Salagrama, which was the 
hermitage of Bharata and Pulaha. The temple of Muktinatha (an image of Xarayana) 
is on the south of Salagrama. Hence the river is called the Salagrami and Xarayaui 
(Fard/ia P., ch. 144). Mnktinatha. The river now joins the Ganges at Sonepur in 
the district of Miizafiarpur in Bihar where the celebrated fair is held ( ^ee Vi&AlA^ 
chhatra Gajendramoksha, Hariharakshetra and Trivem. 

Gandhahastbstupa — Bakraur on the Phalgu, opposite to Buddha-Gaya^ visited h}’ Hiuen 
Tsiang. Maltaiigi, which is a corruption of Mataiiga Liiiga appertained formerly to 
Gandha-hasti stupa (Mataiiga meaning an elephant). This Buddhist place of pilgrimage 
has now been appropriated by the Hindus under the name of Mataiiga -as rama and it now 
contains a lihga of the Mahadeva called Mataiigesa and a tank called Mataiiga-vapi, 
See GayA. 

GandhamAdana — A part of the Rudra Himalaya, and according to Hindu geograiihers, 
it is a part of the Kail as a range { Vikramorveusi, Act IV). It is on the southern side of the 
Kailasa mountain {A’dZiM P., ch. 82). At the plantain forest of this mountain, Hanumana 
resided. Badarikasrama is situated on this mountain ( Tarawa P., ch. 48 and Mbh,^ Vana 
P., chs. 145, 157 ; Santi P., ch. 335). The portion of the mountains of Garwal through 
which the Alakiinanda flows is called Gandhamadana (Mdrkaitdeya Purd^ja, ch. 57 , 
Skanda P., Vishnu Kh., Ill, 6). Gandhamadana is also said to be watered by the 
Mandakini (V ikramorvasx , Act IV). A fragment of this mountain, said to have been 
brought by Hanumana, is pointed out near Rame^^varam in Southern India. 

GandhAra — The country of Gandhara lies along the Kabul river between the Khoaspes 
(Kunar) and the Indus, comprising the districts of Peshawar and Rawalpindi in the 
northern Punjab. Its capitals were Purushapura now called Peshawar, and TakshasiJa 
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the Taxila of Alexander’s historians. Ptolemy makes the Indus the western boundary of 
Gandari. In the Behistun inscription which was inscribed by the order of Darius, king of 
Persia, in 516 b. c., in the fifth year of his reign, Gadara or Gandharais mentioned among 
the conquered countries of Darius (for a copy of the Inscription, see Rawlinson’s Herodotus^ 
vol. Ill, p. 590). The Gandarians and the Dadicse were united under one commander 
in the army of Xerxes {Herodotus, VII, 6), It is the Kiantolo of Hiuen Tsiang, the 
Kundara Gandhridoe of Strabo and other ancient Greek geographers. In the Ain-i- 
Akbnri, it forms the district of Pukely, lying between Kasmir and Attock [ vol, 

XV (1846)]. Gandhara not only comprised the modern districts of Peshawar and Rawal- 
pindi, but also Swat and Hoti Murdan or what is called the Eusofzai country, that is the 
country between the Indus and the Pan] kora, where at Ranigat, Sanghao and Nuttu, 
discoveries were made of excellent Buddhist architecture and sculptures of the time of 
Kanishka. i. €,, of the first century of the Christian era, through the labours of Major Cole 
{Memorandum of Ancient Monuments of Eusafzai). Ancient sculptures have also been dis- 
covered at Jamal Giri in the Eusafzai Pargana of the Peshawar district, Jamal Giri being 
thirty miles distant from Peshawar [JASB., (1852) p. 606]. The Eusofzai country is 
bounded on the north by Chitral and Yasin, on the west by Bejawar and the Swat river, 
on the east by the Indus, and on the south by the Kabul river (Arch. S Rep.^ vol. V). 
Pushkaravati or PushkaUvati (Pukely) was its most ancient capital, which the Rdmdyana 
placed in Gaudharva-desa. The Kathd’Sarit-sdgara (ch. XXXVII) calls Pushkaravat ithe 
capital of the Vidyadharas. Gandhara of the Mahibhdrata and of the Buddhist period, 
therefore, is the corruption of Gandharva-deia of Valmiki (Rdmagana^ Uttara kh., chs. 113 
and 114), Major Cole says that the Corinthean style of architecture reproduces itself 
all over Eusofzai, the Doric in Kamiir, and the Ionic at Taxila or Shahderi between 
Attock and Rawalpindi (iS^con^? Report of the Curator of Ancient Monuments in India for 
1882-83, p. cxvi). Asoka sent here a Buddhist missionary named Majjhaiitika in 245 B.c.^ 
(Mahuvarnsa, ch* Xil). Gandhara was included in the kingdom of Chandra Gupta and 
Asoka, and it seems that Agathocles conquered the country aiid expelled the Mauryas. 
According to Col. Rawliiisoii, the Gandarians of the Indus seem to have first emigrated 
to Kandahar in the fifth century a. d. (Herodotus, vol. I, p. 675, note), 

Gandharva-desa —Gandhara, which is evidently a corrupt ion of Gandharva-de^a {see 
GAiidh&ra) 

Gandhavatt — ‘A small branch of the Sipra, on which the temple of Mahakala in Ujjaiu 
is situated (Megliaduta, pt. I, v. 34). 

Gahgft— The Ganges (Uig-Veda, X, 75; Aitareya Brdhnana, VIIl, U, 4);The course of the 
Ganges is described with some detail in the Brihat-Dhannma P., (Madhya kh., ch. 22). 
The main stream of the river originally passed southwards, after leaving Jahnu-asrama 
at Sultauganj, through the chaunel of the Bh^irathi which with the Jelliughi forms the 
river Hugli from Shibgauj above Boalia. There are six Jahnus which are allegorical 
representations of changes in the course of the Ganges: 1 st, at Bhairavghati below Gango- 
tri at the junction of the Bhagirathi and Jahnavi (Fraser’s Himalaya Mountains, p, 476 • 
Ram, 1, 43) ; 2nd, atKanyakubja or Kanauj (Vishnu-dharmottara P., I, ch. 28) ; 3rd, at 
JahngirainSultanganj on the west of Bhagalpur (Arch.S. Rep. XV, p. Brikad-dharma P. 
Purva kh,, ch. 6 ; JASB., XXXIII, 360) ; 4th, at Shibgauj above Rampur-Boalia * 
5th, at Gour near Malda (Martin's Eastern India) Illy 81; Hamilton’s Pa si India 
Gazetteer, e. v. Oour ; 6th, at Jaanagar (Brahmaaitala) 4 miles to the west of Nadia, 
(Naf^advtparParikramd; Chnndev's Travels of a Hindu, vol. I): see my pamphlet entitled 
Early Course of the Ganges forming chapter VIII in Major Hirst’s Report on the Nadia 
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Bivers, 1915, ch. viii. Ihe Ganges after flowing past Triveni, Chagda, Guria, Paniipur, 
Kajganj and Diamond Harbour through Adi gaiga or Tolly's Nala falls into the Sea near 
Sagar Island [ Rev. J. Long’s Banks of the Bhdg^rathi in Calcutta Review, vi. (1846); 
p. 403; Cotton s Calcutta; Old and New]. See Kausiki. 

It is the name of the countiy^ of Radha as well as of its capital Saptagrama 

which is called Gauge by Ptolemy and the “ Port of the Ganges in the Periplus of 
ihe Erythraean Sea in the province of Bengal. Gange is mentioned in Ptolemy as the 
capital of the Gangserides who were evidently the people of Radha which was situated 
on the western side of the Ganges (see McCrindle's Ptolemy and his Commerce and Navi- 
gation of the Erythraean Sea^ p. 146). Gaiiga as a country is mentioned in the Kaihad 
Plate Inscription of Krishna III (see Epigraphia Indka, vol. IV, p. 278) and also in the 
Harihara and Belur inscriptions (Rice’s Mysore Inscriptions^ pp 70, 222). In the first 
mentioned inscription, Ganga is placed between Kalinga and Magadha. Mr. Schoff in his 
notes on the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, p. 255, says'/^ the name (Ganges) is applied in 
the same paragraph to district, river, and town'’ and according to him, by the district 
is meant Bengal. But considering the situation of the town Qahga, the district must 
mean Radha, as Saptagrama (the town Gaiiga), in the first and second centuries of the 
Christian era was the chief town of Radha and not of the whole Bengal, [JASB., 
1910, p. 599). See RAdha. Perhaps Gaiiga was the Gaugayani of the later Vedic period, 
of which the king was Chitra (Kaushitalci upanishM, I, 1). The Gaiiga dynasty ruled over 
the south of Mysore (see Talakada) and Coorg, with Salem, Coimbatore, the Nilgiri and 
parts of Malabar from the second to the ninth century a. d. : Coimbatore and Salem 
were called the Kongu country (Rice’s Mysore Inscriptions, Nos. 151—157 and pp. 70, 222, 
262). A branch of the family ruled over Orissa (Ibid., Intro., XL VII) who evidently con- 
quered Radha or the present districts of Hugli, Midnapore, &c., and from them, /. e., 
the Gaiiga dynasty, as well as from its situation on the western bank of the Ganges, it 
was called Gaiiga. Choragaiiga killed the Mandara king on the bank of the Ganges after 
his conquest of Utkala, and Mandara has been identified by some with Siimha or Ra Iha 
(JASB., 1895, p. 139, note; 1896, p. 241). Hence there can be no doubt that Radha was 
ruled over by the Ganga kings of Orissa in the 12th centur^^ Gaiiga was perhaps the 
country of Ganga or Gangya of the Kaushitaki Upanishad (I, 1), of which the king was 
Chitra, who w^as called Gaiigyayani being the son of Gaiigya (variant Gaiga), i.e.. king of 
Gai:gya or Gaiiga. 

Gaiig^vAra — Haridvar (see M^y^puri) 

Gaiig^s^gara— Same as S^garasaiigama (Mbh,, \ana, ch. 113). 

Gangotri — A spot in the Rudr Himalaya in Garwal. supposed by the ancient Hindus 
to have been the source of the Ganges, though it has been traced further north by 
Captain Hodgson (Asia. Res., vol. XIV), There is a temple of Gaiga Devi. One kos from 
Gaiigotri and two kos from Meani-ki-Gad there is a spot called Patangiri, which is said to 
be the place where the five Paiy'avas remained for twelve years worshipping MahMeva, 
and where perhaps Draupadi and four of the PaiVlavas died (Mbh.. Mahaprasthanika P., 
ch. 2). After that Yudhishthia left this place and ascended Svargarohini, a peak of the 
sacred hill w^hence the Ganges flows. The Rudra Himalaya has five principal peaks 
called Rudra Himalaya (the eastern peak), Burrampiiri, Bisseiipiiri. Udgurrikanta and 
Svargarohini (the western and nearest peak). These form a sort of semi-circular hollow 
of very considerable extent filled with eternal snow, from the gradual dissolution of the 
lower parts of which the principal part of the stream is generated (Fraser's Tour through 
the Hbnalaya Mountains, pp. 466, 470, 471; Martin’s Indian Empire, vo!. Ill, pp. 11, 21), 
See Sumeru-parvata. 
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Garga-^srama —1 . Gagasou, the reputed site of the hermitage of Hishi Garga, situated 
in the Rai Bareli district, opposite to Asni, across the Ganges. 2. The Lodh Moona 
forest in Kiiinaon is also said to be the hermitage of the llishi: the river Gugas rises 
in this forest and falls into the Dhauli. See KurmAchala {JASB., X\^I, p. 617). 

Garjapura — Ghazixmr (according to General Cunningham, Anc. Geo.), This part of the 
country was visited by Fa Hian in the fifth century. (General Cunningham infers the 
ancient name of Garjapura (which is not found in any ancient work) from the modern 
name Ghazipiir and hence his identiticiition is faulty. It formed a part of the ancient 
Dharmaraiiya (Fiihrer MAL). See Dharm^ranya and Ghazipur in Pt. II, of this work. 

Gauda — F The whole of Bengal was denominated Eastern Gauda from its capital of 
the same name, the ruins of which lie near Malda at a distance of about ten miles [see 
LakshmanAvati)* It was situated on the left bank ot the Ganges \vhich has now receded 
from it four and half miles, and in some places twelve miles. It was the capital of Deva 
Pala, Maheiidra Pala, Adisura, Ballala Sena, and the Muhammadan rulers from 1204 up to 
about the close of the sixteenth century. It is said to have been founded in A, d. 648 
when Bengal became independent of the Magadha kingdom, the former capital of Bengal 
being Puu Tavarddhana. James Prinsep supposes that GauJa was founded in 1066 
{J AS B., vol. V), but it is mentioned by Ban a in the Harshacharita. For further parti- 
culars, see Gour in Pt. II. All the country south of Anga to the sea was called Gauc a 
(The Literanj Remains of Dr. Bkau Daji). 2. Uttara Kosala the capital of which was 
Sravasti, was also called Gain a or Northern Gan a (K^rma P., Pi.I, ch Lihga P., 
Pt. I, ch. 65). Gonda^ a sub-division of Uttara Kosala, forty-tvo miles south of 
Sravasti, is a corruption of Gau (according to General Cunningham, Anc. Geo.. X 3 . 408). 
The tradition res^DCCting the famous tooth-brush trees (daiita-dhavana) of Buddha still 
exists at Goiida { Fiihrer s MAI.), Gamla may also be a corruption of Gonardda. See 
Gonardda. o. C4ondwaua was the Western Gau a. 4. The Southern GaiUa was the 
bank of the Kaveri (Padma P., Pat ala, ch. 28). 

Gauda-parvata — The Gangotri mountain, at the foot of which SindusAra {q> v.) is 
situated [Matsya P., I, ch. 121). 

Gauri — The river Pan j kora (the Gouraios or Guriciis of tiie Greeks) which unites with the 
river Swat to form the Landoi, an affluent of the Kabul river [Mhh.y Bk. VI ; Alexander's 
Exploits on the Western Banks of the Indus, by M. A. CWrt in JASB. (1839)^ p, 307 ; 
and McCrindle's Invasion of India, p. 66]. The Panjkora rising in Gilghit, flows be- 
tween the Khonar (Choes of Arrian, called also Khameh) and the Swat [JASB, (1839), 
p. 306]. Panjkora is evidently a corruption of PaTchagau > from the name of a town of 
that name situated on the bank of this river [JASB. (1852), p. 215]. See Pancha- 
karpata. 

Gaurikunda — l. A holy place at a very short distance below Gangotri, where the 
Kedar-Gaiiga debouches into the Bhagirathi (Fraser's Himdla Mountains, p. 466). Below 
Gaurikuuila, there is a small temple dedicated to the goddess Gaiiga. The temple is 
situated precisely on the sacred stone on which Bhagiratha performed asceticism to bring 
down the goddess (Ibid., p. 468). 2. A sacred lake on the Kailasa mountain, which is 

the source of rivers Sindhu and Saraju (Ramanauda Bh :rati‘s Himdraeya). 3 There 
is another sacred pool known by the name of Gaurikun(]a which is one day’s journey from 
Kedarnath (Fraser’s Himdla Mountains, p. 301), or about eight miles to the south of the 
latter, containing a spring of hot water. 4. A hot spring on the bank of the Kali-gangl 
on the boundary of Nepal and the British district of Almora. 
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Gauri saokara — Mount Everest in Nepal according to Schlagintweit, but locally it 
is not known by that name (Dr, Waddell, Among the Himalayas, p. 37). Captain Wood’s 
measurement has proved that Gauri-^aokara of the Nepalese cannot be Mount Everest 
(Dr. Waddell’s Lhasa and its Mysteries^ p. 76). 

Gauihsikhara — Same as Gauri-sahk^ (Varaha P., ch. 215). 

Gautama’&srama — 1. Ahalyasthana in the village of Ahiari, pargana Jarail, twenty -four 
miles to the south-west of Janakpur in Tirhut. 2. Godna (Godana) near RevelganJ, six 
miles west of Chhapra on the Saraju ; the Ganges once flowed by the side of this 
village. The Gautama- asrama at Godna, which is said to have been the hermitage of 
Hishi Gautama, the author of the Nyaya-darsana, derived its name, however, according 
to Dr. Hoey from the fact that at this place Gautama (Buddha) crossed over the 
Gauges after leaving Fatal iputra by the gate which was afterwards called the Gautama 
gate vol. LXIX (1900), pp. 77. 78 — Dr. Hoey’s Identification of Kusindra 

Vai^U &c.]. But Patna is four miles to the south-east of Godna ; hence it is not 
probable that Buddha crossed over the river at this place. 3. Ahiroli near Buxar 
{BrilM-Ndrcidhia Purdna, ch. IX). 4. Tryambaka near the source of the river Goda- 
vari (Siva P., Bk. I. ch. 54). The Rdmdyam, however, places the hermitage of Rishi 
Gautama near Jauakpiu*. 

Gautami — 1. The river Godavari (Siva P., Bk. I. ch. 54). 2. The northern branch of the 

Godavari is also called Gautami (Ep. Ind.. vol. Ill, p. 60), It is called Gautami-gaiiga 
and Nanda in the Brahma P., ch. 77. 

Gautami gaiiga — Same as Gautami. 

Gayft — It is situated between the Ramsila hill on the north and the Brahmayoni hill on 
the south, on the bank of the river Phalgu. The town comprises the modern town 
of Shahebganj on the northern side and the ancient town of Gaya on the southern side. 
In the southern iX)rtion of the tow n, called Ghakrabeda in the Chaitan^^a-Bh^avata (ch.l2) 
is situated the celebrated temple of Vishnupada, w hich was erected some tw o hundred 
years ago by Ahalyabai, the daughter-in-law^ of Mulhar Pvao Holkar of Indore, on the 
site of a more ancient temple: the Vishnupada had been set up prior to Fa Hian's visit. 
The temple of Manga Gauri, one of the fifty- two Pit has, where Sati’s breast is said to 
have fallen, is situated on a spur of the Brahmayoni range called the Bhasnath (Devi- 
Bhagavata. Pt. \^I, chs. 30 and 38). For the sacred places in Gaya, see Vdyu Purdna, 
II, chs. 105 j5f. which form the Oayd-mdhdtmya, Buddha Gaya (see Uravilva) is six miles 
to the south of Gaya. The Barahar hills contain four caves dedicated by Asoka to the 
Ajivakas, a sect which follow ed the doctrine of Makhaliputta Gosala, and the three caves 
on the Nagarjuni hills were dedicated by Asoka ’s grandson Dasaratha to the same sect: 
for Dasaratha's and other inscriptions in the Nagarjuni hill, see JA8B,, 1837, pp. 676 — 
680. Gaya was one of the first places which received the doctrine of Buddha during the 
lifetime of the saint, and became the head-quarters of his religion. But it appears that 
it passed from the Buddhists to the Hindus between the second and fourth centuries of 
the Christian era. and in 404 A.i).,Fa Hian found that all within the city was desolate 
and desert : and w^ hen Hiuen Tsiang visited it in 637 a. D.,he found it to be a thriving 
Hindu towm well defended, difficult of access, and occupied by a thousand families 
of Brahmanas, all descendants of a single Hishi*’, who were evidently the ‘‘Gayalis,” The 
story of Gayasuraof the Vdyu Purdva, according to Dr. R. L. Mitra {Bvddha^Oayd, p. 17), 
IS an allegorical representation of the expulsion of Buddhism from Gaya, which was the 
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head-quarters of the Buddhist faith. From Vishnupada, Dharmaranya, including 
Matahga-vapi, now called Maltangi, is six miles, Brahmasara one mile south-west, GodAlola 
one mile south near Maranpur, and Uttara-Manasa one mile north, Dakshina-Manasa is 
near Devaghafc {Mbh., Vana, ch. 84; Agni P., ch. 115^. The temple of Jagannatha at 
Umanganagar (Umg^), and those of Siiryya at Deo (Deota Suryya) and Kuch near 
Tikari in the district of Gaya are old, containing inscriptions 1847, pp. 656, 

1220). For further particulars, see Gaya in Pt. II, 

Gay&nabhi. — Jajpur in Orissa. GayAsura, a demon overthrown by Vishnu, was of such a 
bulky stature that when stretched on the ground his head rested at Gaya, his navel at 
Jajpur and his feet at a place called Pithapur, forty miles from Rajmahendri. A well or 
natural fountain at Jajpur is pointed out as the centre of the navel (Stirling’s Orissa). 

GayApAda. — Pithapur, forty miles from Rajmahendri where Gayasura’s feet rested when 
he was overthrown by Vishnu, 

GayAsirsha. — 1. Gaya. 2. The mount Gayasirsha, called Gayasisa in the Buddhist 
annals, is according to General Cunningham the Brahmayoni hiU in Gaya, where 
Buddha preached his ‘‘ burning ” sermon called the AdityaparyyAya-SAtra(JfoAamgr 5 fO, 
I, 21). Gayasirsha is properly a low' spur of the Brahmayoni hiU, about a mile in 
area, forming the site of the old town of Gaya (R. L. Mitra’s Buddha Gayd ; and 
Mahavagga, Pt. 1, ch. 22). It is mentioned as a place of pilgrimage in the 
Agni Purdna (ch. 219, v. 64) along with other places of pilgrimage at Gaya, 

GayAsisa. — See GayAsirsha. 

Gehamura. — Gahmar (E. I. Railway) in the district of Ghazipur. It was the abode 
of Mura, a daitya^ who was killed by Krishaa (Fuhrer’s MAI^, and Arch. S* Pep., VoL 
XXII, p. 88). The scene of the battle is placed atSveta-dvipa (Vdmana P., chs. 60, 61). 

GhArApuri — The island of Elephanta, six miles from Bombay; it is also called Puri 
(Fergusson’s Cave Temples of India fp, 465). It was a celebrated place of pilgrimage 
from the third to the tenth century a. o. 

GhargharA — The river Ghagra or Gogra, which rises in Kumoan and joins the 
the Saraju (Padma P., Bhumi kh., ch. 24 ; Asia. Res., XIV, 411). 

— 1 . A river which rises in the Chur mountains of the Himalayas and falls into 
the Jamuna at Rajghat (JASB., Vol. XI, 1842, p. 364). It is mentioned in the Puraaas, 
and Kalidasa’s Vikramorvast, Act, IV. 2. The river Landai on which Pushkalavati (g. v.) 
is situated {Ava. Kalp., ch, 32). 

Gi^ikar^lkA — ^The river Sabarmati in Gujarat (Padma P., Uttara, ch. 52). 

Girinagara — Girnar, one of the hills known by the name of Junagar at a small 
distance from the town of Junagar, sacred to the Jainas as containing the temples of 
Neminath and PArasvanath (Tawney: PrabandhcLchintdmani, p. 201). The name of 
Girinagara is mentioned in the Samhitd (XIY, 11), and in the Rudradamana 

inscription of Girnar [/wd. Ant. VII., (1878), p. 257] ; for a description of the hill and the 
temples, see JASB., (1838) pp. 334, 879-882. Itwas the hermitage of Rishi Dattatreya. 
In one of the edicts of Asoka inscribed on the rocks of Junagar are found the names 
of five Greek (Yona or Yavana) kings; '^Antiyoko” or Antiochus (Theos of Syria), 
Turamaya” or Ptolemy (Philadelphus of Egypt), ^'Antikini” or Antigonus (Gonatus 
of Macedon), “Maka” or Magas (of Gyrene), and ^^Alikasudara” or Alexander (II of 
Epirus), Gimar is situated in Bastrapatha-kshetra. The Prabhasa Khanda (Bastra« 
patha-mahAtmya, chs. I, XI) of the Skanda Purdna giv^ an account of its sanctity. 
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The river Pal^ini, known as Svarnarekha flows by the foot of the hill. Arishtanemi 
or Neminatha, the twenty -second Tirthaukara of the Jainas, was worshipped by the 
Digambara sect: he was born at Sauryapnra or SauripTira or Mathura and is said to be 
a contemporary and cousin of Krisbea, being the son of R&jimati, the daughter of 
Ugrasena. He died at Gimar at a very old age and his symbol was the Sankha or 
Conch-shell (Uttarddhydyana in SBEy XLV, p. 112). He was the guru or spiritual 
guide of king Dattatreya, who was his first convert {Antiquities of Kathiawad and 
Kachh^ p. 175; Brihat-Samhitd^ ch. 14). Junagar itself was called Girinagara : this name 
was subsequently transferred to the mountain (Corp. Ins. Ind , III, 57). It was the capital 
of the Scythian viceroy (Kshatrapa), who early in the second century a. d., became 
independent of the Saka king of ^kastana or Sistan, which means ‘^the land of Sse” or 
Sakas (Dr. Rhys Davids’ Buddhist India). The Gimar or Junagar or Rudra Daman 
inscription contains an account of Rudra Dtoan’s ancestors 1883, p. 340). 

The names of Maurya Chandragupta and his grandson Asoka occur in this inscription 
(for a transcript of the inscription, see Ind. Ant., VII, p. 260). The mount Gimar 
contains a foot-print known as Gurudatta-charam which is said to have been left there 
by Krishna. It was visited by Chaitanya [Govindh Das s Kadchd (Diary) ]. It was 
also called Raivataka mountain- It is described in the 'Sisupcdavadha (C ,IV). 

Girivrajapara — 1. Rajgir in Bihar, the ancient capital of Magadha at the time of 
the Mahabhdrata (Sabha, ch. 21), where Jarasindhu and his descendants resided. The 
name of Girivraja is very rarely used in Buddhist works {SBE., X, 67) : it ‘was 
generally called R^j agriha. It is sixty -two miles from Patna and fourteen miles south 
of Bihar (town). It was founded by Raja Vasu and was therefore called Vasumati 
(Rdmdyavci, Adi, ch. 32), It is surrounded by five hills called in the Mahabhdrata (Sabha, 
ch. 21) Baihara, Baraha, Brishabha, Rishi-giri, and Chaityaka, but they are now 
called Baibhara-giri, Biprda-giri, Ratnaku^, Girivraja-giri, and Ratnachala. In the 
Pali books, the five hills are called Gijjhakuta, Isigili, Vebhara, Vepulla, and P§.adava. 
Baihara has been identified by General Cunningham with Baibhara-giri, the Vebhara 
moimtain of the Pali annals ; Rishi-giri with Ratnakuta (also called Ratnagiri), the 
Pandava mountain of the Pali annals ; Chaityaka with Bipula-giri — the Vepulla mountain 
of the Pali annals ; and Baraha with Giribraja-giri. A part of this hill is called 
Gijjhakuta ; hence Brishabha may be identified with Ratnachala. Girivraja-giri 
includes the Udaya-giri and Sona-giri. Udayagiri joins Ratnagiri at its south? eastern 
comer, and Sona-giri is between Udaya-giri and Girivraja-giri, Girivrajapura is the 
Kusumapura or Raj agriha of the Buddhist period. It is bounded on the north 
by BaibhSra-giri and Bipula-giri (the former on the western side and the latter 
on the eastern side) ; on the east by Bipula-giri, and Ratnagiri or Ratnakuta ; on the 
west by a portion of the Baibh^ra-giri called Chakra and Ratnachala :*and on the south 
by Udaya-giri, Sona-giri, and Girivraja-giri. Girvraja-pura had four gates : first, 
between Baibhara-giri and Bipula-giri on the northern side, called the Surya-dv&ra 
(sun-gate) ; it was protected by Jara Rakshasi ; second, between Girivraja-giri and 
Ratnachala called the Gaja-dvara (elephant-gate) ; third, between Ratnagiri (or 
Ratoakuta ) and Udaya-giri; fourth, between Ratnachala and Chakra, a porticm of 
the Baibhara hill. The river Sarasvati flows through the hill-begirt city and 
passes out by the side of the northern gate. The river Ban-ganga is on the south of 



Rajgir. At the time of the Rdmayam (see Adi, eh. 32) the river Sone flowed through, 
the town. Jar^indhu's palace was situated on ibe western side of the valley in 
the space between Baibhara-giri and Eatnachala. The Rangbhum or the wrestling 
ground of Jarrsindhu is at the foot of the Baibhara hill, a mile to the west of the 
Sonbhaodar cave. Bhima Sen's Ukhara or the Malla-bhumi at the foot of the 

Sonargiri, close to a low ledge of laterite forming a terrace, is pointed out as the 
place where Bhima and Jarasindhu wrestled and the latter was killed after a fight 
of thirteen days. The indentations and cavities peculiar to such formations are 
supposed to be the marks left by the wrestlers. Southwards towards Udaya-giri, the 
road is formed by the bare rock in which occur many short inscriptions in the 
shell pattern [JA8B , (1847) p. 559]. Traditionally the princes were confined by 
Jar^indhu at the foot of the Soua-giri. Six miles from R^jgir is situated the 
Giriyak hill containing the celebrated tower called Jar^ndhu-ka-Baithak formerly 
called the Hatpsa stupa {see Indrasilft-guha). The Pahchana river flows by the 
side of this hill. Bhima, Arjuna, and Krishaa crossed the Panchana river and 

entered Jarftsindhu’s town in disguise by scaling the Giriyak hill, a spur of the 

Bipula or Ghaityaka range (Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. V, p. 85). There is, 

however, a pair of foot-prints within a small temple on the slope of the Baibhara 
hill on its northern side which are pointed out as the foot-prints of Krishna, 
and are said to have been left by him when he entered Rajgir. They reconnoitred 
the town from GJoratha hill, which is now called the Bathani-ka-Pahad, api)earing from 
a distance to have three peaks, five or six miles to the west of Rajgir and north of Sandol 
Paha^, a hill larger than the Bathani hill (Mbh., Sabha P, ch. 20). At the foot of the^ 
Baibhara hill on the north and at a short distance from the northern gate, there are seven 
Kundas or hot springs called Vy^a, Markanda, Sapta-Rishi or Saptadhara, Brahma, 
Kasyapa-rishi, Gahga-Jamuna, and Ananta. At a short distance to the east of these 
Kundas, there are five hot springs called Surya, Chandrama, Ganesa, Rama and Sita. 
To the east of this latter group of Kundas is a hot-spring called Srihgi-rishi-kunda now 
called Makhdum-kunda after the name of a Muhammadan saint Makhdum Shah, called also 
Sharfuddin Ahmad, at the foot of the Bipula hiU on its northern side. Close to the side 
of this spring is Makhdum Shah’s or a small cavern for worship. Just over the 

entrance to the Chilwa, there is a huge slanting rock said to have been rolled down by 
two brothers Raol and Latta to kill the saint, but it was arrested in its course by his 
look. This story is evidently a replica of the Buddhist account about Devadatta hurling 
at Buddha a block of stone which was arrested in its course by two other blocks. There are 
the temple of Jara Devi near the northern gate and Jaina temples of Mahavira, Parasnatha, 
and other Tirthankaras on the Baibhara, Bipula, Udaya, and Sona-giri hills. Buddha 
resided in a cave of Panda va-giri (which is called Ratna-giri on the eastern side of the 
town) when he first came to Rajagriha [Sutla-nipdtay * Pabbajjasutta/ SBE., vol. X ; 
JASB. (1838), p., 810]. Here he became the disciple of Ar^ first and then of 
Rudraka ; but dissatisfied with their teachings, he left Rajagriha (Asvaghosha’a 
Buddha-charita), While he was residing in a cave called Krishnasila on the eastern side- 
of Panda va-giri, he was visited by king Bimbisara (Mahdvagga, ‘Pabbajjasutta’, 12 ; 
and Ijalita'^vistarUf ch. 16). The ^onabhandar cave on the southern face of the 
Baibhara hill within the valley or the ancient town of Rajs^iha (incorrectly 
identified by G3neral Cunningham with the Saptaparai cave where the, first 
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Buddhist synod was held) [Arch, S-Rep,, voL III; Fergusson’s Cave Temples of India ^ 
p. 49] has been identified by Mr. Beglar with the Stone Cavern of Fa Hian, where 
Buddha used to sit in profound meditation. At a short distance to the east is another cell 
where Ananda practised meditation. When Ananda was frightened by Mara, Buddha 
through a cleft in the rock introduced his hand and stroked Ananda on the shoulder and 
removed his fear {Arch, 8. Rep-, vol. 3). There are still thirteen socket holes in front of 
Buddha’s cave (the Sonbhaadar cave) indicating that a hall existed there where 
Buddha “delivered the law” as Fa Hian calls it. In the curve formed by the Bipula and 
Ratnagiri hills, near the northern gate, was situated a mango -garden formerly belonging to 
Ambapali and then to Jivaka, the court-physician to king Bimbisara, in which the latter 
built a vihara and gave it to Buddha and his 1250 disciples {8BE,y vol. XVII ; Sdrmh^ 
hapkala SvUa, and Fa Hian’s Fo-hwo-ki), Cunningham also places Devadatta’s house 
within the curve (Arch. S. Rep., vol. Ill), but the location is very doubtful. Devadatta’s 
cave was situated outside the old city on the north and at a distance of three li to the east 
(Legge’s Fa Hian, p. XXX). It can be easily identified with Makhdum Shah’s GMlwa 
which was formerly called Sriugi-nshi’s kunda, Devadatta, Buddha’s first cousin, created a 
schism in the Buddhist order nine or ten years before Buddha’s death, and his followers 
were called Gotamaka. It was he who instigated Ajatasatru to kill his father (Rhys David ’ s 
Buddhist India) Spence Hardy’s Sahjiva-Jataka in the vol. I). 

The Beauvana Vihara called also Karanda Benuvana Vihara, which was given by BimbisHra 
to Buddha and where Buddha usually resided when he visited Rajgir, was situated at a 
distance of three hundred paces from the extreme east toe of the Baibharahill (t. e. outside 
the valley and on the northern side of the Baibhara hill). In this Vihara, Sariputra, whose 
real name was Upatishya, (Kern, Saddharma-pundarika. SBE. XXI, p. 89), and Maudgal- 
ayana (called also Kolita) became Buddha’s disciples, having learnt first the doctrines from 
Asvajit in the celebrated couplets which mean, * Tathagata has explained the cause of all 
things which have proceeded from a cause, and the great Sramana has likewise explained 
the cause of their cessatioa ’ They had been formerly the disciples of Sahjaya Vairatthi 
Putra of Rajgir. Near it was the Pippala cave where Buddha used to sit in deep medita- 
tion (Dhydna) after his midday -meal This cave is at a short distance from the Jaina 
temple on the top of the Baibhara hill, down a narrow ledge on the west. The Saptaparni 
(called also Saptaparna and Sattaparni) caves have been identified by Mr. Beglar with a 
group of caves situated at a distance of about a mile to the west of the Pippala cave and 
the northern side of the Baibhara hill, where the first Buddhist synod was held after the 
of Buddha under the presidency of Mahakasyapa (Vinaya Texts, pp. 370-385; 
SBE., vol. XX; Arch. S. Rep., voL VIII). The Bma^nam or cemetery was two or three li 


to the north of Benuvana vihara, in a forest called Sitavana (Memoirs of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, vol. T, Avaddna Kalpalatd, ch, 9, slk. 19), which may be identified with Vasu-Rdjd- 
kd-Qad, Vasu Raja being the grandfather of Jarasindhu and father of Brihadratha. Bimbi- 
sara, in accordance with his promise that in whichever house a fire occurred through negli- 
gence, the owner thereof should be expelled and placed in the cemetery, abandoned his 
palace at Rajgir m the valley as it caught fire and went to reside at the cemetery ; but 
apprehending an attack from the king of Vaisali, or according to some account, from 
Chanda Paj jota, king of Uj jayini, in this unprotected place which was not at all fortified, 
he commenced to buUd the new town of Rijagriha, which is at a distance of one mile 
to the north of old Rajagriha and was completed by his son Ajatasatru. Near the 


I 



western gate of the new Rajgir was situated the 8tupa which was built by Ajataiatru 
over the relics of Buddha obtained by him as his share (Legge’s Fa Hian, ch. 28). Thus 
the old Rajgir was abandoned, and new Rajgir became the capital of Magadha for a 
short period. Buddha died in the eighth year of the reign of Ajatasatru. The seat of 
government was removed to Pat aliput rain the reign of Udayior Udayasva, the grandson 
of Ajatasatru, who reigned from 519 — 503 B.c. The celebrated Bikramasila Vih^ra was 
according to General Cunningham, situated at Silao, a village six miles to the north of 
Rajgir on the river Pahchana where a high mound still exists, but this identification does 
not appear to be correct (5ce Bikramasiia Vih§<ra). Badgaon or ancient Nalanda, the cele- 
brated seat of Buddhist learning, is seven miles to the north of Rajgir. It stUl contains 
the ruins of the Buddhist Viharas and Stupas. Nigrantha Jratiputra (Nigamha N^tha- 
putta), who resided at Raj agriha in the Chaitya of Gunasila Samacharita) 

at the time of Buddha with five other Tirthaiikaras named Parana* Kassapa, Mak- 
khaliputta Gosala, Ajitakesakambala, San jay a Belatthaputta and Pakudhakachchayana 
{Mahdvagga, ch. VI, p. 31), has been identified with Mahavira, the twenty-fourth or the 
last Tirthaiikara of the Jainas. It was at Ms instigation that Srigupta, a householder 
of Raj agriha attempted to kill Buddha in a burning pit and with poisonous food {Avaddna 
Kalpalatd, ch. 8). Gosala Makkhaliputta was the founder of the Ajivaka sect (Dr. 
FLoeTxAeB Uvasagadasao, introduction, p. XIII and Appendix, 1. 2). Pavapuri, where 
Mahavira died, is at a distance of ten miles to the south-west of Rajgir. Buddha, while 
in Rajgir, lived at Gridhrakuta, Gautama-Nyagrodha-urama, Chauraprapata, 8aptaparui 
cave, Krishna-sila by the side of Eishi-giri, Sapta-saundika cave, in the Sitavaixa-kunja, 
Jivaka's Mango-garden, Tapoda-arama and Mrigavana of Madrakukshi {Mahd- 
parinibbcina Suita, ch, 3). For further particulars, see Rajgir in Pt II of this work 
2. Rajgiri, the capital of Kekaya, on the north of the Bias in the Punjab {Rdmdi/aiia, 
Ayodhya K., ch. 68). Cunningham identifies Girivraja, the capital of Kekaya with 
JalMpur, the ancient name of wEich was Girjak {Arch. S, Rep., II): this identification 
has been adopted by Mr. Pargiter [Markandeya P., p. 318 note). 

Giriyek — An ancient Buddhist village on the Palichana river, on the southern border of 
the district of Patna (^ee Indra&iia-guM). Across the Pauchana river is the Giriyek-hill 
wMchis the same as Gridhrakuta hill, the Indrasila-guha of Hiuen Tsiang (Cunningham's 
Am. Geo., p. 471). The Pauchana river is perhaps the ancient Sappini (Sarpini) mentioned 
by Buddhaghosha in Ms commentary on Mahdvagga, ch. 11, p. 12. The Sappini is said to 
have its source in the Gridhrakiita mountain (see Pafichdnanda). Giriyek is the ‘‘Hill of 
the Isolated Rock” of Fa Hian, but ^Ir. Broadley has identified it with the “rocky peak 
at Bihar" (Ind. Ant,, I, 19). 

Godd — The Godavari river (HalAjmdha’s Abhidhdnaratnamdld, III, 52, Aufrecht’s ed.). 
Goddvari — ^The river God ivari has its source in Brahmagiri, situated on the side of a village 
Called Tryamvaka, which is twenty miles from Nasik (Saura P., ch. 69; Brahma P. 
chs. 77, 79). Brahmagiri was visited by Chaitanya (Chaitanya-Charitdmrita). Some 
suppose that the river has its source in the neighbouring mountain called Jataphatka. 
In Tryambaka, there is a tank called Kusavartta, under which the Godavari is said to 
flow^ after issuing from the mountain. The portion of the Goddvari on which Tryam- 
vaka is situated is called Gautami (see Gautanfi). Every twelfth year, pilgrims 
from all parts of India resort to this village for the purpose of bathing in this sacred tank 
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a ad worshii^piiig Tryamvakesvara, one of the twelve Great Lingas of MahMeva {biva 
P., Pt. cli. ; Tardha P.> chs. 79, 80): see Amaresvara. Raniachandra is said to have 
crossed the river on his way to Lanka at Bhadrachalam in the Godavari district where 
a tenijile marks the spot 

Godhana-giri — Same as Garatfa Hill (Bana Bhat^a^s HarsJiachctrita, ch VI). 

Gokarna — 1. Geudia, a town in the province of North-Kanara, Karwar distnct, 
thirty miles from Goa between Karw ar and Kiimta. It is a celebrated place of pilgrimage 
{HbJi.. Adi P.. cb. 219; Baghuvamsa, VIII ; biva P.. Bk. Ill, ch. 15). It contains the 
temple of Mahadeva Mahabales\ ara established by Ravana. It is thirty miles south of 
Sadasheoga.l w'hich is three miles south of Goa [Newbold: JASB., vol. XV (1846), p. 228]. 
Here, Saiikar^chary^^a defeated in controversy Xilkautha; a Saiva (haiikaravijaya, ch. 15). 

2 Bhagiratha, king of A 3 "odhya, is said to have performed austerities at Gokai-na to bring 
down the Ganges {Rdmdyam, Bala K , ch. 4-)- This Gokarna is evidently the modern 
Gomukhi, two miles bej'oud Gangotri. 3. According to the Vardha P lira r a {ch- 170), 
Gokarna is situated on the Saras\ ati-saigama or confluence of the river Sarasvati. 

Gokula — -Same as Vraja or Mahavana {Pndrna P.. Patala, ch. 40; Idi P,^ chs. 12, 15), or 
Purana-Gokul where Krishna was reared up. Narnia, t!.e foster-father of Krishna, 
removed from Gokula to Brindavana to escape molestations from the myrmidons of 
Kainsa(Adi P., ch. 3). Mahavana or Puraua-Gokula is six miles from IMathura, and 
contains places associated with the early life of Krishna. Vallabhacharyva, who w’as a 
contemporary of Chaitanj'a and known also 1 y the name of Vallabha Bhatta of Ambali- 
grd.ma (q- v,), and who founded the Ballabhach Ti sect of Vaishnavas, built new' Gokula 
in imitation of Mahavana, where, in the temple of Syama Lala, Ya^oda, wife of Nanda. 
is said to have given birth to Maya Devi, and where Nanda's palace was con via ted 
into a mosque at the time of Aurangzeb {Cha 'danija CJ‘nritcunrt(o , II. 19. also Growse's 
Mathurd): see Braja. The village of newv Gokula i'? one iJiile to the south of Mahavana 
on the eastern bank of the Jamuua [ Lochana Das'< C haltnfi/jtnna/igala (Atul tJcsvaini’s 
ed.j III, p. 181]. 

Gomanta-giri — 1 An isolated mountain in the Western Gh.its, where Kiishna and 
Balarama defeated Jarasindhn [Harimm a ch. 42). There is a Tirtha called Goraksha on 
the top of Gomauta-giri. The mountain is situated in the country about Goa Le., the 
Konkan, called the countiy of Goinanta {^Padma P, . Adi Kh.. ch. r> >. The Hariva^t'^n 
(chs. 98 and 90) locates a mountain Gomanta-giri in North Kanara. 2. The Raivata 
hill in Gujarat was also called Go manta {Mhh., Sabha, eh. 14). 

Gomati— 1. The river Gumti in Oudh {Rdmdyana^ Aj'odli^A, ch. 49). Lucknow stands 
on this river. 2. The river Godavari near its source where the temple of Tryamvaka is 
situated {Siva P., Bk. 1, ch. 54). It is also called Gotanii. from Rishi Gautama who had 
his hermitage at this place (Ibid,, ch. 54). 3. A river in Gujarat on which Dvaraka is 

situated (Skanda P., Avanti Kh., ch. 60). 4. A branch of the Chambal in Malwa on 

which Rintambur is situated {Megkadida, Pt. I, v. 47). 5. The Gomal river in 

Arachosia oi Afghanistan {Rig Veda, X, 75 and Lassen Ind. All.). It falls into the Indus 
between Dera Ismael Khan and Pahadpur. 6. A river in the Kamgra district, Punjab 
(Ind. A}U., XXII, p. 178). 
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Cromukhi — According to Capt. Raper (Asiatic Researches, vol. XI, p. 506) and Major 
Thorn (Memoir of the War in India, p. 504), it is situated two miles beyond Gangotri. 
It is a large rock called Cow's Mouth by the Hindus from its resemblance to the head 
and body of that animal. But see Fraser's Himala Ilonniabis, 473. * Go-mukhi is 
perhaps the Go-karna of the Rdmdyam, I, 42. 

Gonanda — Same as Gonardda (2). (Bralmdncja F., ch. 40 : cf. Matsya F., ch. 113.) 

Gonardda — 1. The Punjab, so called from Gonardda, king of Ka^mira, who con- 
quered it. 2. Gonda in Oudh is a coiTuption of Gonardda, the birth-place of Patau jali 
the celebrated author of the Mahdhhdshya : hence he was called Gonarddiya. ^ee 

. Gauda. He lived in the middle of the second centurj^ before the Christian era, and was a 
contemporary of Pushpamitra, king of Magadha, and wrote his Mahdhhdshya between 
140 and 120 b.c. During his time, Menander, the Greek king of 'Hakala in the Punjab, 
invaded Ayodhj^a (Goldstiicker's Panini, pp. 234, 235; Matsya F., ch. 113: Bhandar- 
kar, Ind. AnU, II, 70). 3. A town situated between Ujjayini and Vidij^a or Bhilsa 
(Sutta-nipcita \ Vatthugatha). 

Gopachala — 1. The Rohtas hill [JASB. (1830), p. 096]. 2. Same as GopAdrl (2) 

[JA8B. (1862), p. 409]. Gwalior. 

Gopadri — 1. Takht-i-Sulaiman mountain near Srinagar in Kasinir (Dr. Stein's Rdjata- 
rangini, I, p. 51 note). See 8ahkardchdrya. 2, Gwalior (Dr. Kielhorn, Fp. Ind.y vol. I, 
pp. 124, 154 ; Devt F., ch- 75). 3. The Rohtas hill: same as Gopachala. 

Gopakavana — Goa. It was also called Gopakapattana or Gopakapura. It was ruled by 
the Kadamba dynasty (Dr. Biihler’s Introduction to the V ikramdhkadeva-charita, p. 34 
note). 

Goparashtra — Same as Govarashtra. The Igatpur sub-division of the district of Nasik 
(Mhh., Bhishma, ch. 9 ; Ind. Ant,, vol. IX). According to Garrett it is the same as 
Kuva: Southern Kohkana (Garrett's Class. Die.). 

Goprat^ra — Guptiira, a i^lace of pilgrimage on the bank of the Saraju at Fyzabad in 
Oudh, where Ramachandra is said to have died (Rdmdyana^ Uttara K., ch, 110). Xear 
the temple of Guptara Mahadeva, a place is pointed out where Ramachandra is said to 
have breathed his last. 

Goratha Hill — Bathani-ka-pahad a small isolated lull about tive or six miles to the west 
of the vaUey of old Rajagriha, appearing from a distance to have three peaks, from 
which Bhima, Arjiuia, and Krishna reconnoitred the beautiful capital of Magadha 
(Mhh,, Sabha P., ch. 20). It is on the north of Sandol liill which is larger .than the 
Bathani *ka-paharl. 

Gosylnga parvata — 1. A mountain near Xishadhabhumi (Xarwar) in Central India 

(Mahdbhdrata, Sabbil, 31). Same as Gopadn (2). 2. Kohmari Spin, near Uiat in 

Eastern Turkistan, visited by Hiuen Tsiang, 13 miles from Khotaii. It was a celebrated 
place of pilgrimage in Buddliist Khotan, wliich contained a monastery and a cave 
where an Arhat resided (Dr. Stein's Snndburied Ruins of Khotan). 3. The Gopuchchha 
mountain in Xepal near Katmandu upon which the temple of Svaj^anibhunatha Is 
situated (^svayambhu Piirciia, ch. I). 

Gova-rashtra— Gova-rj'shtra is evidently a corruption of Gopan'.shtra of the Mahdbhdrata 
(Bhishma P., ch. IX). It is the Kauba (Gova) of Ptolemy, See Goparashtra. The 



shrine of Sapta-Koti^,vara Mahadeva was established by the Sapta Rishis at Karvem in 
the island of Divar (Dipavati) on the north of Goa Island proper {Ind. Ant,, III, 194). 
Govarddhana — 1. Mount CTOvarddhana, eighteen miles from Brindavan in the district 
of Mathtu-a.- In the village called Paitho, Krishna is said to have taken up the mount 
on his little finger and held it as an umbrella over the heads of his cattle and his 
townsmen to protect them from the deluge of rain poured upon them by Indra {Mbh,^ 

I My 02 a, ch. 129). See Vraja-mandala. 2. The district of Kasik in the Bombay 
Presidency (Bliandarkar's Early Hislory of the Dekkan ; Mahavastuavadana in Dr. R. L. 
Mitra s Sa)iskrit Literature of Nepal, p. 160). See Govarddhana pura. 

Govarddhana-matha — One of the four Mathas established by Sai karachary^'a at Jagannatha* 
in Orissa (see Sriiigagiri). 

Govarddhanapura — Govardhan, a village near Nasik in the Bombay Presidency 
{Markandeya P., ch 57 ; Dr. Bhandarkars Early History of the Dekkan, p. 3). 

Govasana — It is evidently the Kiu-pi-shwong-na of Hiuen Tsiang, which has been restored 
Julien to Govisana; it is 4G0 li to the south-east of Matipura or the present Mundore, 
a town in Western Rohilkhand near Bignor (Mhh,, Bhishma P., ch. 17). 
Gridhraktlta-parvata — According to General Gunningham it is a part of the Saila-giri, the 
Vulture-peak of Fa Hian and Indraiila-guha of Hiuen Tsiang {see Indrasil^-giiha). It lies 
two miles and a half to the south-east of new Rajgir. Sailagiri is evidently a spur of the 
Ratnakuta or Ratnagiri, but the name of Sailagiri is not known to the inhabitants of thl^ 
place. Buddha performed austerities here for some time after leaving the Pandava giri 
cave, and in his subsequent sojourn, he delivered here many of his excellent Sutras. 
Devadatta hurled a block of stone from the top of this hill to kill Buddha while he 
vas walking belov in meditation (Chullavagga, Pt. vii, ch. 3, but see Girivrajapura). 
Buddha resided in the garden of Jivaka, the physician, at the foot of the mountain and 
here he visited by the king Ajata-atru and by his minister Varshakara, which led 
to the foundation of -Pataliputra (Cunningham's o/ Bharhut^ p. 89 and Mahd- 

parinihbdna Sutta). It is also called Giriyek hill, 

Guhyesvari — The temple of Guhyesvari, which is claimed both by the Hindus and 
Northern Buddhists as their own deity, is situated on the left bank of the Bagmati, 
about a quarter of a mile above the temple of Pasupatinatha and three miles north- 
east of Katmandu (Wright’s Kist. of Nepal, p. 79; DevUBhdgvata vii, 38). See 
Nep&la. 

Gunamati-vihAra — The Gunamati monastery, which was visited by Hiuen Tsiang, 
w'as situated on the Kunva hill at Dharawat in the suh-divieion of Jahanabad in the 
District of Gaya. The twelve-armed statue of Bhairava at that place is really an 
ancient Buddhist statue of Avalokiteswara (Grierson, Notes on the District of Gayd), 
Guptahari — Same as Goprat&ra {Skanda P., Ayodhy^-Mahat., ch. vi). 

Gupta-k&bi — 1. Bhuvanesvara in Orissa. 2. In Sonitapura [see So^itapura). 

Gurjjara — Gujarat and the greater part of Khandesh and Malwa (Conder's Modern 
Traveller, vol. x, p 130). In the seventh century, at the time of Hiuen Tsiang, the 
name was not extended to the peninsula of Gujarat, wKich was then known only by the 
name of Saurashtra. The modern district of Marwar was then known by the name of 
Gurjjara. It appears from the P triplus that the south-eastern portion of Gujarat about 
the mouth of the Nerbudda was called Abhira, the Aberia of the Greeks. Gujarat was 
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called “ Cambay ” by the early English travellers. For further particulars, see Gazerat 
in Pt. II of this work. For the Chalukya kings of Gujarat from Midaraja to 
Kumarapfila, see the Badnagar Inscription in E'p. Ind., Vol. I, p. 293. 

Gurapada-giri — Gurpa hill in the district of Gaya, about 100 miles from Booh-Gaya, 
where Maha-Kasyapa attained Nirvana (Legge’s Fa Hian, ch. xxxiii). It is also 
called Kukkutapada-giri [see An account of the Gurpa Hill in JASB. (1906), p. 77]. 
By “Maha-Kasyapa” is meant not the celebrated disciple of Buddha who presided over 
the first Buddhist synod after Buddha’s death, but Kasyapa Buddha who preceded 
Sakyasimha (Legge’s Fa Hian, ch. xxxiii). But see Kukkutapada-giii. This hill is 
called Gurupidaka hill in the Divyaraddna Maid (Dr. R. Mitra’s Sanskrit Buddhist 

* Literature of Nepal, p. 308; Divydvaddna, Cowell’s ed., p. 61) where . Maitrey* . the 
future Buddha, would preach the religion. 

H 

Haihaya— Kbandesh, parts of Aurangabad and South Malwa. It was the kingdom of 
Karttaviryarjuna, who was killed by Parasurama (see Tamasa). Its capital was Mahish- 
mati, now called Mahes'vara or Chuli-Mahesvara (Ramdyana, Uttara, t h. 36). Same as 
Anupadesa (Mbh., Vana, 114, Skanda P., Nagara kh., ch. 66), Mahesha and Mahishaka. 

Haimavata-varsha.— The name of India before it was called Bharatavarsha (Lihga P., 
Pt. I, ch. 45). See Bharatavarsha. 

Haimavati— 1. Same as ?ishikulya (Hemakosha), 2. The river Ravi in the Punjab 
(Matsya P., oh. 115). 3. The original name of the river Sutlej, which fled in a hundred 

streams at the sight of Vasishtha, and since then it is called batadru (Mbh,, Adi P., 
ch. 179). 4 The river Airavati (Irawadi) in the Panjab (Matsya P., ohs. 115, 116). 

Hamsavati Pegu, built by the two brothers Samala and Bimala [JASB., (1859), 

p.’ 478.] 

Hamsadvftra — Same as Krauficha-randhra (Meghaduta, Pt. I, v. 58). 

Hamsa-stupa— Jarasinclhu-ka-Baithak in Giriyek near Rajgir in Bihar, visited by Hiuen 
Tsiang. It is a dagoba [Dehagopa or Dhatugarbha or tope (stupa)] erected, according 
to him in honour of a Hamsa (goose) which sacrificed itself to relieve the wants of a 
starving community of Buddhist Bhikshus of the Hinayiina school. There was formerly 
an excellent road which led up to the mountain-top. This road was constructed by 
Bimbisara when he visited Buddha at this place ; the remains of the road still exist. 

Haradvftra — Same as Haridvara. 

Harahaura The tract of country lying between the Indus and the Jhelum, and the 

Gandgarh mountain and the Salt range (Arch. S. Rep., vol. v, p. 79, and Brihat-samhitd, 
xiv, 33). 

Harakda ^Banga or East Bengal (Hemachandra’s Abhidhdna-chintdmani). 

Harakshetra — Bhuvanesvara in Orissa. It was the site of a capital city founded 
by Raja Yayati Ke^ari, who reigned in Orissa in the latter part of the fifth century. 
Same as Ekamrakanana. 

Haramokta — The mount Haramuk in KAsmira, twenty miles to the north of Srinagar 
(Dr. Stein’s Rdjatarahgifi, II, p. 407). 

naiddapitha — Baidyanatha in the Santal Parganas in Bengal. It is one of the 
fifty-two Pithas where Sati’s heart is said to have fallen, though there is no memonto 
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of any kind associated with the occurrence [Dr. R. L. Mitra, On (he Temples of Deoghar 
in JASB. (1883), p. 172; TarUra-chudamani.^ 

HaridvAra — See Kanakhala. It stands on the right bank of the Gauges, at the very 

point where it bursts through the Siwalik hills and debouches upon thfe plaina 
nearly two hundred miles from its source. It is in the district of Shfdiatanpur and 
was situated on the eastern confines of the kingdom of Brughna. It is also called 
.Ga/igadvara which contains the shrine of Kakulesvara Mahadeva (Kurma P., Il, ch. 42) 

Hariharakshetra — 1. Hariharaohhatra or Sonepur at the junction of the Ganc^ak and the 
Ganges {Vardhu P,, ch. 144). See IMbAlA-chhatra. 2. fhirihara at the junction of the 
rivers Tungabhadra and Haridra in Mysore, (Rice’s Mysore Insaiptions, p. 71). See 
Hariharanathapara. 

HariharanAtha-pura — Harihara or Kudalur at the junction of the river Haridra with 
the Tungabhadra; a celebrated place of pilgrimage (Podwia P., Uttara, ch. 62 ; 
Rice’s Mysore Inscrip., Intro.). It was visited by Nityananda, the celeb rat e<l disc^le 
of Chaitanya. 

Harikshetra — Harikantam Sellar on the river Pennar, a place of pilgrimage visited by 
Chaitanya [Chaitanya-Bhdgavata, ch. 6). 

HArita-Asrama — Ekalihga, situated in a defile about six miles north of Udaipur in 
Rajputana. It \^as the hermitage of Rishi Harita, the author of one of the Samhiti.s. 

Haritakivana — A part of Baidyanatha in the Santal Parganas in Bengal now called 
Harlajudi {Baidyanid^hamihitmya) : see ClutAbhumi. 

Harivarsha — It included the western portion of Thibet (Kdlikd P., ch. 82 ; Mbh., Sabha 
P., ch. 51). Same as Uttara -kuru {Mbh., Sabha, ch. 28). 

— Hassan-Abdul in the Punjab : it was also called Haro. 

Hastaka>vapra — Hathab near Bhaonagar in Gujarat: it is the ‘‘ Astacampra ’* of the 
Periplus of the Erythrcean Sea, and Astakapra of Ptolemy, ( see Bomb. Gaz., vol, 1, 
pt. 1, p. 539). 

Hastimati — The river Hautmati, a tributary" of the Sabarmati in Gujarat {Padma P^, 
Uttara, ch. 55). 

HastinApura — The capital of the Kurus, north-east of Delhi, entirely diluviated by 
the Ganges. It was situated twenty-two miles north-east of Mir at and south-west of 
Bijnor on the right bank of the Ganges. Nichakshu, the grandson of Janamejaya of the 
Mahabhdrata, removed his capital to Kausambi after the destruction of Hastinapura 
(Vishnu P., pt. IV, ch. 21). Gadmuktesvar, containing the temple of Mukhtesvara. 
Mahadeva was a quarter of ancient Hastinapura. See GanamukteSvara. 

HastisomA — The river Hatsu, a tributary of the Mahanadi [ Padma P., Svarga 
(Adi), ch. 3]. 

Hataka — 1. Undes or Hunadesa where the lake Manasasarovara is situated {Mbh., 
Sabha P., ch. 27). The Guhyakas (perhaps the ancestors of the Gurkhas) lived at this 
place. 2. A Kshetra or sacred area in the district of Ahmadabad in which was situated 
ChamatkArapura, once the capital of Anartta-desa, seventy miles to the south-east of 
Sidhpur (Skaada P., Nagara kh). See ChamatkArapura. 
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Haty&barana — ^Hattiaharan» twenty-eight miles south-east of Hardoi in Oudh. t 
Ramachandra is said to have expiated his sin for killing Ravana, who was a Brahman^s 
son, by bathing at this place. 

Hayamukha — Cunningham has identified this with Daundiakhera on the northern bank of 
the Ganges, about 104 miles north-west of Allahabad (Jaimini-BJidrata, ch. 22 ; Cunning- 
ham’s Anc. Geo., p. 387). Beal considers that the identification is not satisfactory 
{Records of Western Countries, I, 229). It was visited by Hiuen Tsiang. 

Hemakuta — 1. Called also Hemaparvata. It is another name for the Kallasa 
mountain which is the abode of Kuvera, the king of the Yakshas {Mbh., Bhishma P., ch. 

6 ; Kurma P., I, 48). This appears to be confirmed by Kalidasa (^akuntala, Act vii). 

2. The Bandarpuchchha range of the Himalaya in which the rivers Alakananda, Ganges 
and Jamuna have got their source {Vardha P., ch. 82). It should be observed that the 
Kailasa, and Bandarpuchchha ranges were called by the general name of Kailasa. See 
Kailasa. 

Hidamba—Cachar, named after a Raja of Kftmarupa in Assam, who built a palace at 
Khaspur at the foot of the northern range of hills [Bengal and Agra Guide and Gazetteer 
(1841), voL 11, p, 97]. 

Himftdri — The Himalaya mountain. 

Himalaya — The Himalaya mountain, {see Himav&n). 

Himavan — Same as Himalaya {Murkandeya P., chs. 54, 55). According to the PurAr as, 
Himavan or the Himalaya range is to the south of Mftnasa-sarovara {Vardha P., ch. 78). 

Himavanta — Majhima, Kassapagotta, and Dundubhissara were sent as missionaries 
to Himavanta by Asoka {Mahdtumm, ch, xii). Their ashes were found in a tope at 
Sanchi (Cunningham, Bhilsa Tope, p. 287). By some, it has been identified with Tibet, 
but Fergusson identifies it with Nepal (Fergusson’s Cave Temples of India, p. 17). 

Hiiiguia — HinglAj {Devt-BJiugavata, vii, 38), situated at the extremity of the range of 
mountains in Beluchistan called by the name of Hiugula, about twenty miles or a day's 
journey from the sea-coast, on the bank of the Aghor or Hingulft or Hingol river (the 
Tomeros of Alexander’s historians) near its mouth. It is one of the fifty -tuo pithas or 
places celebrated as the spots on which fell Sati’s dissevered limbs. Sati’s brahmarandhra 
is said to have fallen at this place {Tantra Chnddmani.) The goddess Durgft is known here 
by the name of MahAmftyA or Kottari. According to Captain Hart, who visited the temple,, 
it is situated in a narrow gorge, the mountains on each side of which rise perpendicularly 
to nearly a thousand feet. It is a low mud edifice, built at one end of a natural cave of 
small dimensions, and contains only a tomb-shaped stone, called the goddess MfttA or 
MahAmayA [Account of a Journey from Karachi to Hinglaj in JASB., IX (1840), p. 134; 
Brief History of Kalai by Major Robert Leeoh in JASB.^ (1843), p. 473]. Sir T. Holdich 
considers that the shrine had been in existence before the days of Alexander, ‘‘for the 
shrine is sacred to the goddess Nana (now identified with Siva by the Hindus)” which, 
Assurbanipal (Sardanapalus of the Greeks) king of Assyria, removed from Susa in 645 
B,c. to the original sanctuary at Urakh (now Warka in Mesopotamia), the goddess being 
Assyrian. {The Greek Retreat from India in the Journal of the Society of Arts, vol. XLIX “ 
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* Rawlinson’s Five Great Monarchies, IV, p. 344). The temple is said to be a low mud 
edifice, coataininga shapeless stoue situated in a cavern {Asiaiic Researches, vol. XVIJ). 
The ziarat is so ancient that both Hindus and Muhammadans claim it without recogni- 
sing its prehistoric origin. The goddess is known to the Muhammadans by the name of 
Nani (Imjperial Gazetteer, vol. xiii, p. 142). The Aghor river is the boundary between 
the territory of the Yam of Beila and that of the Khan of Edielat. The name given 
to the stream above the peak in the Hara mountains is Hingool. It is called 
Aghor from the mountains to the sea- On the way from Karachi, between the port of 
Soumeanee and the Aghor river, there are three hills which throw up jets of liquid mud 
called Chandra-kupa. The village nearest to Hinglaj is Urmura or Hurmura, situated 
on the coast at a distance of two days’ march (JASB., IX, p. 134). 

Hiranvati — 1. A river in Kosala, probably at its western extremity {Vamana P., 
ch, 64). 2. A river in Kurukshetra Udyoga ch. 158). 

Hira^yavahu — The river Sona, the Elrannoboas of the Greeks (Amarakosha), See 
Sona. The modern Chandan was erroneously identified by Major Franklin with Erreen 
Bhowah : it runs south of Bhagalpur and joins the Ganges to the west of Champanagar. 
Chandan was also called Chandravati (see Franklin’s Site of Ancient Palibothra, p. 20, 
and Uttara Purdna quoted by him). The name of Chandan however has some connection 
with Chfind Sadagar (see Champd.puri). 

Hirauyavindu — 1. A celebrated place of pilgrimage at Kalinjar (Mbk., Vana, ch. 
87), 2. A place of pilgrimage in the Himalaya (Ibid, Adi, ch. 217). 

fiirapya-parvata — Monghir (^ee Mudgala-giri). 

Hira^yapura — ^Herdoun or Hindaun in the Jeypur state, seventy-one miles to the 
south-west of Agra, where Vishnu is said to have incarnated asNrisimha Deva and 
killed Hiranyakasipu, the father of Prahl^a (Padma P., Srishti, ch. 6). But see 

Mulasth&napura. 


Hirauyavatl— The Little (Chhota) Gandak, same as Ajitavati near Kusinara or 
Kudnagara (Mahd'parinirvdna Sutra)^ It flows through the district of Gorakhpur about 
eight miles west of the Great Gandak and falls into the Gogra (Sarayu). 

Hisadrus — The river Sutlej in the Punjab. 

Hiadini— The river Brahmaputra (Wilford, Asiatic Researches, vol. XIV, p. 444). But 
this identification does not appear to be correct. It is described as situated between 
Kekaya on the west and the river Satadru (Sutlej) on the east. Bharata crossed this 
river on his way to Oudh from Kekaya {Rdmdyana, Ayodh., ch 71). 

HrishikeM,— Rishikes, a mountain twenty-four miles to the north of Hardwar, 
which was the hermitage of Devadatta {Vardhx P., ch. 146), It is situated on the bank 
of the Bhaglrathi on the road from Haridwar to Badrinath. 


Hnna-dew-l, The country round Sakala or Sealkot in the Punjab, as MihirakuJa, a 
un, made it his capital. 2. The country round Manasa-sarovara. 

Hupian-The capital of Parsusthana, the country of the Parsus, a warlike tribe 
mentioned by Pamni. Hupian is the present Opian, a little to the north of Charikar at 
^ north-east of the Paghman or Pamghan range (Cunning- 

”c eog., p 20). It was the site of Alexandria, a town founded by Alexander 
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the Great, the Alasanda of the Mahavamsa and the birth-place of Menander (the Milinda 
of the Buddhist wTiters), the celebrated Bacirian king (McCrindle's Invasion of India, p. 
332). Opian is perhaps a corruption of Upanivesa or properly Kshatriya-Upanivesa, a 
country situated on the north of India (Matsi/a P., 113). 

Hushkapura — Uskur on the left bank of the Vitasta opposite to Baramula in Kasmira. 
It was founded by king Hushka, the brother of Kanishka. Uskur is also called Uskara 
(Cunningham’s Anc. Geog., p. 99). 

Hydaspes — The Greek name of the river Jhelum in the Punjab. 

Hydroates — The Greek name of the river Ravi in the Punjab. 

Hypanis — The Greek name of the river Bias in the Punjab. 

Hypasis— The Greek name of the river Bias In the Punjab. 

I. 

Ikshu— 1. The river Oxus: it flowed through Sakadv'pa [TtVau* P., II, ch. 4; 
JASB.y fl902), p. 154]. 2. An affluent of the Xerbuda [Kurma P., pt. II, ch, 39). 

Ikshumatl — The river Kalinadi (East) which flows through Kumaun, Rohilkhand, and 
the district of Kanauj {Bdmdjjana, Ayodhya, ch. 68). 

nvalapura — ^Ellora, Seven miles from Daulatabad in the Nizam’s Dominions and 44 
miles from Xandgaon on the G. I. P. Railway, It is said to have been the residence of 
the Daitya Ilvala whose brother Batapi v as killed by Rishi Agastya at Batapipura 
while on his way to the south. It is the same as Elapura, which is evidently a 
corruption of Ilvalapura. Bee Elapura. The Visvakarma Cave ( Chaitya ) at 
Ellora, and the viluiras attached to it are supposed by Fergus son to belong to a period 
from 600 to 750 a.d. when the last trace of Buddhism disappeared from Western 
India. The Kailasa temple w^hich is the ‘ chief glory*’ of Ellora, was caused to be 
carved by Krishna I, king of BMami, on the model of the Virupaksha temple at 
Pattadakal to celebrate his conquests in the 8th century a.d. (Havell's Ancient 
and Medieval Architecture, p. 193). It is the same as Deva-Parvata (or giri), and 
rsivalaya of the SivaP. (I, ch. 58). For its .sanctity, see SivMaya. 

Indr&^l — Xear Katwa, district Burdwan, Bengal, on the river Ajaya (A", ch. 195). 

Indraprastha — Old Delhi. 14) is also called Brihasthala in the Mahdbhdraia. The 
city of Indraprastha was built on the banks of the Jamuna, between the more 
modern Kotila of Firoz Shah, and Humayun’s tomb, about two miles south of 
modern Delhi. The river has now shifted its course more than a mile eastwards. 
The Xigambod Ghat on the banks of the Jamuna near the Xigambod gate of Shah- 
jahan’s Delhi, just outside the fort close to Selimgad, and the temple of 
Nilachatri said to have been erected by Yudhishthira on the occasion of performing a 
homa, are believed to have formed part of the ancient capital. It was also 
called Khanc>va-prastha, and formed part of Khi\u)ava-vana {see KMudava-vana). 
The name Indraprastha is preserved in that of Indrapat, one of the popular names 
of the fort Purdra Kild, which is still pointed out as the fort of Y^udhishthira and his 
, brothers. The fort was repaired or built on the original Hindu foundations by Humayim 
and was called Dinpanna (ArcA S. Rep,, vol. IV). It now* contains the Keela Koni 



mosque which was commenced by Humayun and completed by Sher Shah, and also the 
Sher Manjil or the palace of Sher Shah, which was used as library by Humayuu on 
his reaccession to the thi’one, and in which he met with his death by an accidental 
fall. Indi’aprastha %vas the capital of Yudhishfchira, who became king in the year 
653 of the Kali era, called also the Yudhishthira era. According to Aryabhafta and 
Varahamihira, the Kali age began in 3101 b.c. A large extent of land between the 
Delhi and Ajmer gates of modern or Shahjahan's Delhi and about sixteen miles in 
length contained at different periods the site of old Delhi which was shifted from time 
to time according to the whims and caprices of different monarchs. Just after leaving 
the Delhi gate, there is Firoz Shah's Kotila containing a pillar of Asoka [for the 
inscription on the pillar see JASB, (^1837), p. 577], which is one of tne few 
remnants of Firoz Shah's capital Firuzabad. Another Asoka pillar is on the ridge in 
a broken condition. The next place is Indrapat or Yudhishthira's Indraprastha. 
Just outside the fort is a gate called Lai Darwaza, the ancient Kabuli Danvaza 
of Sher Shah’s Delhi, which now gives entrance to an ancient mosque. At some distance 
is Hum alum’s tomb built by Akbar, containing also the tomb of Hamida Banu Begum, 
and also those of Jahandar Shah, Farrukhsiyar, Alamgir II, Raffi-ud-Daula Bafti-ud-Dijarat, 
and Dara. Beyond it is a village called Xizamuddin Aulia after the name of a saint who 
flourished at the time of Ghiasuddin Tughlak, The village contains a baoli (well), tho 
beautiful marble tombs of Xizamuddin Aulia, Mahomed Shah, Jahanara Begum, the poet 
Khusru and Prince Mirza Jahangir, son of Akbar II. These tombs are enclosed with beau- 
tiful marble fret- work screens, one of which is provided w ith a marble door. There is also 
a mosque called Jumat Khana built by the Emperor Alauddin. Beyond Nizamuddin Aulia 
Chausath Khamba containing the tomb of Akbar’s foster brother and General Mobarak 
called Aziz Khan. The Mausoleum of Safdar Jung, the son of Sadat Khan, X'aw ab of 
Oudh and Vizir of Ahmad Shah, w as erected by his son Shuja-ud-Daula. Tughlakabad 
contains the ruins of a big fort built by Ghiasuddin Tughlak w'hose tomb w'as raised by 
his craz 3 " son Muhammad Tughlak just outside the southern wall of the city. Besides, there 
is the Kutub Minar, the tow^er of victory, with Prithvi-Raja ’s Yajfiasala in the neigh- 
bourhood converted into a mosque, in the courtyard of which stands the celebrated Iron 
Pillar. This and the Lalkot with Jogama 3 'a*s temple, the Butkhana and Altamash’s tomb 
are within the Delhi of Prithvi-Ruj. Close to the Kutub Minar is the Alai Darwaza or 
the gateway of Allauddin, perha])s,of his capital, and near it is the marble tomb of Imam 
Zemin, the spiritual guide of Humajmn. Near the Ajmer gate is the Jantar-Mantar or the 
Observatory of Jai Singh of Jaipur. Within Shahjahanabad or modern Delhi is the fort 
with its celebrated Dewan-i-Am Rang-Mahal,Mamtaz<'Mahal, Shahpur palace, and the Pearl 
Mosque. The Jumma Masjidw’as constructed by Shajahan. The Sonari Mosque (Mosque 
of Raushan-ud-Daula) is situated immediately to the w est of the Kotwali from which 
Nadir Shah ordered the massacre of Delhi. For further particulars, see Delhi in Pt. II, 
of this work. 

Indrapura— Indore, five miles to the north-west of Dibhai in the Anupashahar sub- 
division of the Bulandshahr district. United Provinces. It is mentioned in an inscrip- 
tion of the time of Skandagupta, the date being 465 a. d. {Corp. Ins. Ind., Ill, p. 70). 

Perhaps this Indrapura is mentioned in the 'iahharavijaya of Ananda Giri by the name 
of Indraprasthapura. 



THE STORY OF HIR AND RANJHA. 

By WARIS shah 1776 A.D. 

{ Translated by G. 0. Usborne with prefatory remarks by Sir R. C. Temple, Bt. ) 

Prefatory Remarks. 

My friends, Mr. M. Longworth Dames and Sir George Grierson, have sent me the 
translation of the poem, very celebrated in the Panjab, by Waris Shah, knowm as Hir and 
Ranjha, for publication as a supplement to the Indian Antiquary. It is with great 
pleasure that I accede to their request. 

The translation is by the late C. F, Usborne of the Indian Civil Service whose untimely 
death, in the words of Sir George Grierson, “ was a blow to the serious study of Panjabi.” 
To it is attached “ A Critical Analysis by “ Multaui,*' who, from internal evidence afforded 
by the MS. itself, must have been Usborne. My friends w^ere indebted to the good offices 
of his brother-in-law, Mr. H. D. Watson, also of the Indian Civil Service, for the MSS. 

In volume II (1885) of my Legends of the Punjab, four separate stories relate to this 
great love tale — an Oriental Romeo and Juliet story. On page 177 will be found the 
Legend of Abdu’llah Shah of Samin ; on p. 494, Isma’il Khan’s Grandmother ; on p. 499, 
The Bracelet-Maker of Jhang ; on p. 507, The Marriage of Hir and Ranjha ; and at p. 1 of 
vol. Ill will be found the analogous tale of Mirza and Sahibaii 

As the Legends of the Punjab are now out of print, it may be as well if I quote here my 
notes on the above tales, though made 35 years ago. 

’Abdullah Shah was a local Balochi saint at Sanm, near Dera Ghazi Khan, and I 
printed his legend because of its references to the story of Hir and Ranjha. In doing 
so I made the following remarks : “ The story is chietiy remarkable for the introduction of 

the heroes of the very favourite Panjabi tale of Hir and Ranjha in the after- world. Ranjha 
is represented as still following his original occupation of a buffalo- herdsman, and as 
supplying milk to the Prophet. 

“ The story of Hir and Ranjha is of world-wide celebrity in the Panjab, and will be 
given in full later in these volumes. Hir was the daughter of Chhchak, a SyM of Rangpur, 
in the Muzaffargarh District. Ranjha's irue name was Didho ; he w^as by caste a Ranjha 
Jan, and is known almost exclusively by his (‘aste name, which also takes the diminutive 
forms Ranjhua, Ranjheta, and Ranjhetra. His father Manju was a Chaudhri, or Revenue 
Collector, and local magnate at Takht Hazara, in the Gujranwala District. 

“ The Syals are of Rajput origin, and claim higher rank than the surrounding Jatt 
tubes, to w^hoin they w ill not give their daughters in marriage, although they may marry Jatt 
women. Thus, though Hir aiifi Ranjha were hoih Muhammadans, their love w^as illicit, 
and ended disastrously. The pride of the SyMs is illustrated by another celebrated love 
story, “ Sahibah and Mirza,” which will also be given in full later on, the scene of which is 
at KhiwA near Jhang. It is even now an insult to a Syal to mention either Hir or Sahiban, 
and no Syal will remain present while either of these stories is being recited. They are, 
however, celebrated in the Panjab as the types of constant lovers, much in the same way as 
Abelard and Heloise in modern Europe, or as Laili and Majnun in Arabic, and Farhad and 
Shirin in Persian story. Hir’s tomb is about half a mile from the civil station of Jhang, 
and is marked on the survey map as “ Mookurba Heer,” which stands for Maqbarad- 
Hir,” or Hir’s monument. It is a brick building, resembling in style the ordinary Musalman 
tomb of the IGth century, with the exception that instead of being covered by a dome it is 
open to the sky. There are niches or windows on the four sides. That on the w^est is closed, 
while the other three are open, the reason assigned being that the wind should blow on 
Hit from every direction except that of her home, Rangpur, wffiere she was murdered. 
The tomb stands close to an old bed of the Chenab, and it is related that at the time of 
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Hir's death the river was still flowing in this old bed, and that Hir appeared in a vision to 
a merchant who was travelling past in a boat, telling him to build her tomh in this place^ 
and to build it so that the rain of heaven should always fall on it. This was done after Hir’s 
body had been placed in the tomb; but before it was closed, B&njhS. appeared, and, entering 
the tomb alive, was buried with her. This is not in accordance with the poem, but is the 
account given by Bhutta Vais, an old Jatt in charge of the tomb. A meld, or fair, of some 
local celebrity, is held at the tomb in the month of Magh (February). Hir and Ranjha are 
commonly said to have flourished 700 or 800 years ago, but others assign them to Akbar’s 
time (I6th century a.d.) and the architecture of the tomb is in accordance with this 
supposition. 

■’ The first poem in their honour is said to have been composed by Namodar Pat- 
wari of Jhang, but the most celebrated is the poem of Waris Shah, a native of Takht 
Hazara in GujranwMa, Ranjha^s native place. It even now forms a favourite subject for 
local bards.'' 

I printed the story of Isma il Khan's Grandmother because of its close relationship to 
that of Hir and Ranjha. It was evidently meant to account for the care taken of the tomb 
of Hir and Ranjha, near Jhang, by the grandmother of the then Siyal Rais (Chief ), Muhammad 
Isma'il Khan of Jhang, an act against the tradition of her tribe. The object of the story 
of The Bracelet -Maker of Jhang was to glorify the shrine or tomb of Hir and Ranjha. The 
last of my legends, The Marriage of Hir and Ranjha, related only half of the whole tale and 
stopped at the point where Ranjha gets possession of Hir, omitting the latter half relating 
to the murder of Hir, though this was the most important part of it, and was the portion 
which has given it such fame. The object of thi.s tale was to bestow a fictitious value on 
Ranjha by making him out to be a wonder-working faqir of the type of the greater saints 
and rendering his doings as fabulous as possible. No doubt the existence of the shrine to 
Hir and Ranjha at Jhang accounted for this legend. 

My remarks on the story of Mirza and Sahiban may be of interest in connection with 
those made above. 

This is a very celebrated in the Jhang and Montgomery Districts, and thence through- 
out the Panjab, because of the feuds which the elopement of the heroine, Sahiban, with 
her cousin Mirza led to betw’een the Mahnis (Syals) and the Chadhars of Khiwa in the Jhang 
District and the Kharals of Danabad in the Montgomery District. The story generally 
told is as follows : Mirza was sent to his relative the Mahni chief of Khiw^a, who had a 
daughter Sahiban. Sahiban w^as betrothed to a youth of the Chadhar tribe, but before she 
could be married to him she eloped with Mirza towards Danabad. Before they reached 
this place, how'ever, their piusucrs, the Mahnis and the Chadhars, overtook them, killed 
Mirza and strangled Sahiban. The Kharals thereupon attacked the Mahnis and the 
Chadhars, defeated them and recovered the corpses of Mirza and Sahiban which they 
buried at Danabad. The feuds, however, lasted a long while so that it became to be 
considered unlucky to possess daughters, and thus they led to extensive female 
infanticide by strangulation, in memory of the manner of Sahiban 'a death. As regards 
the Kharals, this was only put down by the English within the last forty years. 
The Syals to the present day resent a reference to Sahibi-n as they do to Hir, the 
heroine of the tale of Hir a.nd Ranjha given in the previous volume." 

Mr. Usborne in a short note prefixed to his MS., writing from Battle, Sussex, 
.Vugust 1917, says : I was proposing to combine with it a reprint of some verse trans- 
lations of PanjS,bi Lyrics published in 1906 in India. No circulation in England, though 
well reviewed in Spectator and Athenceum. I could also arrange with the Art School, 
Lahore, for about 6 or 12 illustrations in old Mogul Style." 

This arrangement can alas ! never be made now. 
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INVOCATION. 

Praise be to God who made Love the foundation of the world ; God himself was 
the first lover for he loved the Prophet Muhammad. Praise be to the Prophet whom God 
hath raised from the dust of the earth to great dignity ! God hath cleansed him from 
the sins of the world ! When the Almighty desired his presence he sent a swift steed to 
bear him to Heaven and gave him Gabriel, chief of ihe Angels, to be his messenger. 
Verily the power of the Prophet is great, whereby He broke the moon in twain with his 
finger. To the four Friends of the Prophet also be praise, even to Abu Bakr, Umar, Usman, 
and Ali. They are like unto four jewels sparkling on the hand of the Prophet. Each 
outshineth the other in beauty. 

Let us also praise the holiness of Pirs ; without the help of holy men our boat 
cannot reach the shore. Praise to Mohiudin the Pir of Waris, the beloved of Allah. He 
can score out even the writing of the Pen of Destiny. Praise also to the beloved Pir Chishti 
Shakrganj. When Shakrganj made his abode at Pakpattan, the Pan jab was delivered 
of all its troubles. 

In truth it is meet and proper to praise God and invoke the help of Saints and Piophets 
before essaying this story of Love. 

My Friends came to me and said : Write for us afresh the forgotten story of the Love 
of Hir,” So we have written it right cunningly and plucked a new rose in the Garden of 
Poetry. Even as a sweet smell cometh out of musk so is the fragrance of Love distilled 
from the beauty of our verse. We have awoken the forgotten tale of Hir and Ranjha. We 
have bridled the steed of genius, set Love on his back, and let him loose on the field. 


CHAPTER 1. 

(Eanjha quarrels with his brothers and their wives and leaves his home in Takht Hazara.) 

Takht Hazara is a pleasant place on the banks of the Chenab. There streams ara 
flowing and gardens smiling. It is as a Paradise on earth. It is the abode of the Ranjhas 
w^ho live there in proud luxury. Their young men are heedless and handsome and care 
naught at all for any man. They lord it wdth earrings in their ears and new shawls 
over their shoulders. They are proud of their beauty and each one out-rivals the other 
in his glory. 

Manjfl Chaudhri was chief landowner in the village. He had eight sons and two 
daughters. He lived in wealth and happiness with his family, esteemed by his 
brethren and honoured by all. Of all his sons Ranjha was the most beloved by his 
father ; and as his father loved him, so his brethren hated him. For fear of their father they 
would not wound him openly but their secret taunts pierced his heart, even as snakes strike 
sleeping men in the dark. 

Now it came to pass on the NIGHT OF NIGHTS that the leaves of the Tree of 
Life were shaken and by the decree of God Manju died. And Ranjha’s brothers and their 
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wives redoubled their taunts, saying ; “You eat the bread of idleness and drink two men’s 
share of buttermilk.” And they meditated in their hearts some device by which thev miaht 
be rid of him. 

So they sent for the Qazi and the assembly of the elders to measure the family lands4 
bribes to the Qazi and thus the good land was given to the brothers and the barren 
and inhospitable fell to the portion of Ran j ha : and Ranjha’s enemies flapped their 
arms exultantly and said Now Ranjha’s brethren have entangled him in a net ! And 
they jeered at the Jaj, saying : — ' How can a man plough who wears long hair and anoints 
his head with curds ? What woman will marry such a ne’er-do-woel 1 ” And his brothers 
Jeered saying ; — ‘‘ He wears a big looking-glass on his thumb like a woman. He plaj^s 
on the flute all day and sings all night. Let the boy quarrel about the land if he so wills. 
His strength will not avail against us who are many.” 

So Ranjha heavy in heart, took out his yoke of oxen to the field to plough; but his soul 
Avas sad within him, and the sun smote him sore. And being tired of ploughing, when he 
came to a shady place, he took the yoke pegs out from the yoke and lay down to rest, 
and Sahiba his brother's wife brought him food. And he told of his sorrows to Sahiba 
his brothers wife : — 

“ Sister, I do not like this ploughing ; the soil is hard, my hands are blistered and my 
feet are exceeding sore. The good days when my father was alive are alas I gone and now 
evil days have fallen upon me.” 

And Sahiba replied tauntingly : — ” Verily you were your father* s darling but the 
very shame of your mother.” Whereupon Ranjha' s anger was hot within him and he 
replied “ It is truly written in the Holy Quran : — ‘ Women are ever deceivers.' Did not 
women befool Raja Bhoj, put a bit in his mouth and drive him like a donkey round the 
place ? Did not a woman destroy the Kauros and Pandos 1 Did not a woman kill Ravan ? 

It is you who have stirred up strifeis : it you who have separated me from my brethren. 

I used to be happy day and night with my friends, but now your evil tongues have raised 
up the smoke of contention. You women make men into rams so that they fight with 
one another.” Sahibk replied: “You eat too much milk and rice, hence you are 
proud and overbearing. You are the only blot on our family. If you would leave 
vour home and go hungry for a time, perhaps you might give up this devilry. You are 
idle and do no work. You prowl about the village making eyes at the girls. The other 
women of the village taunt us aL the spinning parties and say we are in love with you. 
"For women fall in love with such beauty as yours even as flies are caught in honey. 
Day and night the women run after you. Your love has ruined many households.” 

Thereupon Ranjha was wroth and spoke angry words to his sisters-in-law, saying : — 

” All the world knows that you are the most quarrelsome women in the village, and aa for 
your beauty, it is such that your husbands need not fear that any men will want to run 
away with you.” 

The eyes of Sahiba reddened with rage and her black curls glistened like angry 
cobras : — 

“ If we are not good enough for you, ” said she,” go and marry one of the Sil.1 girls \ 
go and play your flute among their houses and entrap some of thoir women. If you don’i 
like our beauty go and marry Hir. Seek her day and night that you may entrap her. You 
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can beguile women even out of the palace of Rani Kokilan. If you cannot get her out of 
the door by day, pull do\\Ti the back wall and take her away by night/' 

Ranjha replied : “ Men who have sisters -in-law like you should drown them in the 

deep stream. I will bring back Hir of the Sials in marriage and women like you shall 
be her hand-maidens. ” And he turned and went aw'ay in a rage ; and Sahiba looking over her 
shoulder, said to him : — “ You should be quick about this marriage business, or the beauty 
of Hir will fade and you will be too late.” 

So Ranjha with his flute under his arm left his father's country declaring that he would 
no longer eat or drink in Takht Hazara. And it came to pass that a herdsman ran and told 
his brethren, and they said to him : — Ranjha, tell us what has befallen you that you quit 
our home. Our wives are your maidservants and we are your slaves.’* 

And his brothers' wives besought him saying : — WE shed tears of blood when you 
talk of departing. We give our life and our property and ourselves as a sacritice for you.” 
Ranjha replied : — ‘‘Why do you try to make me change my mind ? For many days the 
food and water of Takht Hazara have been hateful to me. First with your taunts you 
burnt my heart and separated me from my brethren, and now you turn round and say smooth 
things. \ou cannot prevail. MY mind is firm. The drum of my departure has sounded 
and I will leave the home of my fathers.” 

So Ranjha quarrelled with his brethren and left Takht Hazara. 


chaptp:r 2. 

{Ranjha reaches the Mosque.) 

After much journeying he reached a mosque, which was as beautiful as Holy Mecca 
or the great Mosque at Jerusalem. And hunger and cold fell upon him and weariness of 
travel. Then he took uphi^ flute and played, and strange things happened. Some became 
senseless and others* hearts yearned when they heard the music. Not a man or woman 
remained in the village. They all tlironged round the mosque. Last of all out came the 
nodld/? whowasa very bag of quarrels. And the rnidldh seeing Ranjha said: ‘‘Who 
IS this inti<lel with long hair ? This is no place for rogues. Cut off your long hair so that 
you may be acceptable in God's sight. ' 

Ranjha retorted to the ^ntilldh ’ You have a long beard like a venerable Shaikh, yet 
you behave like a devil. Why do you send innocent travellers and poor faqtrs like me 
away? You sit in the pulpit with the Quran in front of you, yet your mind is set on 
iniquity. You lead the village w omen astray ; you are as a bull among cow’s,” The mnlldh 
repAied ; “ Mosques are God s houses and evil livers are not admitted therein. You have 
abandoned prayer and keep long hair and scented moustaches. Such men we beat out 
of !iio>ques. Dogs and beggars are alike impure, and both should be whipped.” To which 
Ranjha gave replj . O deputy of Allah, may your sins be forgiven and in your mercy 
grant pardon to my faults. Tell me, O learned in wisdom, what is clean and what is 
mdean ? What is right and what is wrong ? What is prayer made of and of what is it 
built . How many ears and noses has prayer? mat is its length and size and with 
what IS It caparisoned ? To whom w'as prayer ordained in the beginning ? *’ 
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Whereupon the mullah protested that he knew all the doctrines of the faith and all 
the prayers ordained for believers, and could lead the pious across the bridge of salvation 
"‘but,” said he, ‘‘lewd fellows like Ranjha should be spurned from the assemblies of 
honest men.” 

Hearing this, Ranjha jested, right merrily at the mullah's morals and his baudy tricks^ 
so that his hearers were much astonished and not a few were mightily pleased. And he 
teased the mulldh sorely saying : — “ Mulldhs run after women in mosques and cultivate 
land like laymen. They are like curses clinging to the House of God. They are like blind 
men, lepers and cripples, always waiting greedily for a death in the house, so ihat they may 
take the dead man’s raiment. They arise at midnight ; their fat bellies are smitten with 
hunger and they cry for something to eat. Under the shelter of Holy Writ they curse 
the living, and when poor wayfarers and strangers come to beg for succour they crv i 
“ Begone, begone 1 ’ 

The mullah's face was blackened. He hung his head and there was no spirit left in 
him. So he said to Ranjha : — Remember God and cover your knees. I give you leave 
to pass the night in the mosque, but see to it, foolish Jat, that you leave it with covered 
head at early dawn, or 1 will summon four lusty scoundrels who will belabour you with 
cudgels and thrust you out of the assembly.” 

So Ranjha slept in the mosque during the night and at early dawn he sej: forth on his 
travels. In his heart he remembered Hir and his mind was set on how he might compass 
his desire. 

As he set out, the skirt of night was lifted and the yellow dawn appeared. The sparrow 
chirruped and the starlings began to sing. The men took their oxen out to plough, and 
the girls brought their milking stools and cleaned their milk cans. The women of the 
household began to grind corn, while others kneaded flour with their hands : the noise of the 
grinding stones was heard in every courtyard. 


CHAPTER 3. 

{Rdnjha reaches the banks the Chendb.) 

At the third watch of the day, when the sun began to slope to the west, Ranjha reached 
the bank of the River Chenab. Many travellers were assembled at the ferry waiting for 
Luddan the ferryman to take them across. Now Luddan was as fat as a leather bag full 
of honey, such as trader folk bring home when they come with merchandise from Kashmir. 
Ranjha said : Master ferryman, for the love of God take me across the river.” And 
Luddan smote his fat paunch, laughed, and with a bawdy oath replied : — “We know naught 
of God’s love. We ply this ferry for gain.” And Ranjha entreated him saying : — “ 1 sorely 
need to reach my journey’s end with despatch. I myself will take an oar. Luddan replied: 
“He who is for yonder shore, let him pay his pence. Him who gives his pence we will take 
across ; even though he be a dacoit or thief we will not repeat his name, but we chase away 
all beggars, faqirs and those who eat unlawful meats like dogs. Those who attempt to 
enter our boat forcibly we throw into the river. Even the son of a Fiv like Waris,^ 
we will not take into our boat for nothing.” At last Ranjha, weary of entreating 
the ferryman, sat down in a corner by himself. He drew out his flute and played 


1 Reference to the poet. 
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the sad music of separation from one’s beloved ; and he wept hot tears as he thought 
of the evil fortune that had befallen him. Hearing his sweet music, all the men and 
women left the ferry and sat round RS.njha. The two wives of Luddan took his feet in 
their hands and pressed them. And Luddan 's heart was angry within him^ and he 
muttered : — This youth is a wdzard. He has cast some spell over my wives.’* And he 
apjjealed to the villagers around him saying : — “ Save us from the wiles of this Jat. 
He will beguile all our women- folk away.” 

But they heeded not his word, so pow^erful was the flute's enchantment. Then Ranjha 
ha^ ing solaced his soul with music, paid no heed to the entreaties of the folk at the ferry, 
but taking his shoes in his hand, set his feet in the river. And the people said : — Sir, 
go not do^^n into the river ! The stream of the Chenab runs deep and strong. Even long 
poles cannot touch its bottom. One's life is lost at the mere sight of the waves of the 
Chenab. ’ Luddan’s wives tried to prevail on him to return and caught the skirts of his 
clothing. But Kanjha replied to them : — It is best that those in trouble should die. 
They that are happy do not quit their homes. My parents are dead and I have been tor- 
mented as Joseph was tormented by his brethren.” So Ranjha tied his clothes on his head 
and putting pride away from his soul, called on the names of God and Khwaja Khizr, the 
j^rophet of the Waters, and essayed to cross the river. 

But the people ran and caught him and brought him back, saying : — ” Friend, enter 
not the river or you will be drowned. We ourselves wiU carry you on our shoulders. We 
are your servants and you dwell as it Avere in the apple of our eye.” 

So they caught Ranjha by the arms, pul him in the boat and seated him on the couch 
of Hir. And Ranjha made much questioning concerning the couch and the fine linen there- 
on. And the people answered : — “ This is the couch of a Jat damsel, the daughter of Mihr 
Chuchak. She is as lovely as the moon. The Queen of the Fairies always seeks GOD’S 
protection from her beauty. Those who have become a prey to her charms can find no 
shelter on earth. Her beauty slays rich Khojas and Khatris ^ in the bazaar, like a 
murderous Kizilbash trooper riding out of the royal camp armed with a sword. 
Luddan and his boatmen are afraid of her, even as a goat fears the wolf. She is the pride 
of the Sial asj>embly. Her name is HIE. (Quoth the poet! ‘ This is not a boat but a 
marricige procession.”) 

So Ranjha bid all the passers-by sit on the couch, boys and men, rich and poor. They 
surrounded him like moths round a lamp. And Luddan repented him that he had not 
taken Ranjha across at first, ” For, I fear. ” said he, ” that this robber of the Chenab may 
by his magic beguile away my wives from me.” 

Now the shepherds took the news to the village thai; a young man was singing in the 
boat : Flowers drop from his mouth when he speaks. Luddan’s wives are in love with 

him, and he sits on Hir’s couch.” And the people of the ferry asked Ranjha his story : — 
Whence have you come ? Why have you left your home ? You seem very delicate. 
Has no. ody given you any food, not even a drop of milk to drink ? So Ranjha told his 
stor} unto the people, saying : — ‘ I was the darling of my parents, but see now the work 
of GocL in what strange wise fate has dealt with me.” 


2 Th© merchant class in N. India 
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CHAPTKR 4. 

[Htr and her conij^anions come to the Ferry.) 

How can the poet describe the girl friends of Hir ? They were fair and bright with 
bcMuty. Lovers became like moths round the bmp of their loveliness. Their e 3 'es were 
pencilled with the collyriiim of Ce}don and Kandaliir. Their eyebrows were like the bows 
of Lahore and their eyelashes like the arrows thereof. Neither the Chinese nor those of 
the North can rival the features of the Sidls. When they walked hand in hand down to 
the river their iov^ers were slain in battalions. The music of their bangles echoed as they 
walked. Their foreheads were as fair as the porch of a mosq-^e. 

Last of all came Hir surrounded by her friends even as an eagle floats through the air. 
She wsls proud of her heaut\" and handfuls of pearls swung from her ears. The ring from 
her nose shone like tlie polar star. Her beaut v was as mighty as the onset of a storm. 
When the red shift on her breast quivered in the sun, whosoever saw it forgot both Heaven 
and Earth. 

Poet, how can 3 "ou praise the beauty of Hir ? Her eyes were as soft with love as the 
eves of a deer or a narcissus , her cheeks were as bright as roses. Her features were as lovelv 
as the curves ‘of a manuscript written b^^ a cunning scribe. When her eyes flashed it was 
as if the armies of the Panjab had fallen upon Hindustan. Her lips were red as a rubv and 
her chin like an apple of the north. Her teeth were like pearls and beautiful as the seeds 
of a pomegranate. Her nose was like the blade of Husain's sword ; her locks were like black 
cobras sitting on the treasures of the Desert. She stood like a ct^press in the garden of 
Paradise. Her thighs were as white as camphor and her leg as shapely as the pillar of a 
minaret. To look at her was as the vision of the Night of Nights (lailat ul-kadir-shabrdt) . 
The redness of her lips made a man cry “ Oh Ood ! Oh God ^ ’ The onset of her beauty 
was as if armies from Kandahar had swept over the Panjab. 

Thus Hir and her girl friends came to the river to bathe. The tinkling of their anklets 
was heard from afar. Th?v thundered like a cloud when they drew near the boat. They 
c'a* '.ended on the boatmen as a hail storm sweeps over a field. They belaboured Luddan 
thi‘ ferryman with their w^hips. They ordered the guards of the ferry to be bound hand 
and foot. Hir spoke straightway and said : — Luddan, you black-faeed rogue, why have 
\ou defiled ni\' couch ? Wh(nn have you allo^ved to sleep on nn^ bed ? Have you no 
re-pect for mo or fear of God that you have done this thing ^ 

So they ran to the boat and looked at the couch and, behold, a comely j^outh was 
d(‘eping thereon wdth a red shawl over his shoulders. And Luddan lifted up his hands 
and said : — “ Spare us, Lady, we are innocent. We did not invite the lad to sleep on vour 
bed ; he has come here himself without our invitation. The songs that he sings have cast 
a spell over our hearts. Be not proud of your beauty. Queen, nor be overbearing to vour 
servants. Even t^Tants fear God. Take heed that you become not like Zulaika when 
her e\^es fell on the beauty of Joseph.*’ 

And Hir made answer in her anger : — ' This lad take=; no heed of aught that may befall 
him. Does he not know^ that this is the kingdom of my father Chiichak 1 I care for no 
one. be he a lion, an elephant or the son of a noble. Does he think he is the son of NMhu 
Shah or that he is the Pir of Baghdad ? I have a thousand slaves like him and I care not 
a whit for such as he. 

And Hir turning to Ranjha said Sleeper, arise from my bed. Who are you and 
why have you chosen my sleeping place ? One w^hole watch of the day have I been waiting 
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with my girl friends. Tell me, why are you sleeping so soundly ? Have evil days 
befallen you that you run the risk of being flogged? Has sleep not come to you all night 
long that you sleep so sound a slumber ? Or have you heedlessly slept on my bed thinking 
there was no master thereof forsooth ? 

And Hir cried aloud in her wrath to her maidservants to belabour him with cudgels,. 
The queen in her wrath was furious to behold. 

CHAPTER 5. 

(The meeting of Ednjha and Hxr,) 

And Ranjha opened his eyes and beheld Hir and said : — Be gentle with me. Sweet- 
heart.” 

And Hir‘s heart meked within her even as the snows of Kashmir melt under the t\Tan^ 
nous sun of June. 

Ranjha had his flute under his arm and earrings were in his ears. His beauty was as 
the beauty of the full moon. Their four eyes met and clashed in the battlefield of Love. 
The heart of Hir swelled with happiness even as a loaf swells with leaven. She sat in his 
lap as lovingly as arrows nestle in the embrace of the quiver. They conversed ha])pily 
one with the other. Love triumphant rode on the field of victory. The soul of Hir was 
sore perplexed within her. She abandoned the pride of her beauty and became submi.ssive 
unto Ranjha. 

“ It is well/' quoth she, ‘‘ that I did not beat you or say anything that was unbecoming.” 

(Poet Waris, none can withstand when eyes fight with eyes in the tourney of Love.) 

Ranjha replied : — " This world is a dream. Even you, proud Lady, will have to die. 
You should not be unkind to strangers or tieat poor men with haughtiness. Take back 
vour couch and quilt and I will depart hence and be no more seen.” 

And Hir made reply: — '‘This couch, Hir and everything of mine is yours. Surely 
I did not reproach you. I clasp my hands in front of you. I swear 1 never lifted a finger 
against my Lord. I have been wandering masterless amongst my friends, and now God has 
sent me Ranjha to be my ^Master.’ 

And Ranjha replied ” Oh beauttous Lady ! Lovev:^. faqtrs and black cobras cannot 
be brought to submission without incantations. The wine of your beauty has intoxicated 
me, but you walk disdainfully.” 

Hir replied “ I am your slave. Tell me. Friend ! Whence have you come ? Has 
some proud woman driven you from yonv home ? Whither and why are you wandering ? 
What is your name ? Of what caste are 3^011 ? Who is the wedded wife you have left 
behind, for whom you are sorrowing ? Your eyes are as soft as the eves of a deer. Flowers 
drop from your mouth as yoa speak. I am even as \’our slave. Tell me friend, would it 
please you to graze m\^ father's buffaloes ? The herd belongs to father, but vou will 
be my servant. Does that plan suit my Lord's fancy ? When you drink of my father’s 
errev buffaloes' milk \"ou will forget all \'our sad songs.’’ 

Ranjha replied : — Girl, I am Ranjha and a Jat by caste. I come from Takht Hazara. 
I am favourite son fo Chaudhri Mauju. On his death evild ays befell me. M\’ brothers 
by cunning stole the best fields. My portion was stones and bushes, and no raan fell there- 
on. brothers burnt me with their taunts until I became like to roasted meat. If 3 'our 
loveliness so please 1 will graze the herd under the shadow of your eyes, and do whatso- 
ever your heart wishes. But how shalll be able to meet 3.011 ? Let usde\ise some plan lest 
you go away with your girl friends, desert me and kill me in my helplessness.” 
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Hir replied with folded hands : — I will remain your slave, and all my handmaidens 
will do your bidding. Is not the forest a meet jdace for the clashing of four eyes and the 
meeting of four lips ? Journeys end in lovers’ meeting. God has given me the cowherd 
for my lover and I have forgotten the love I had for all my old friends and acquaintances.” 

Rtojha replied : — “ Hir, you will sit among your girl friends at the spinning parties. 
I shall wander alone and disconsolate in the courtyard, and no one will take any heed of 
me. Do not feed me on bread and then deceive me, and expel me from the courtyard. Hir 
do not beguile me. If you mean to be true, keej) to your plighted word. Do not first b^ 
kind to a stranger and then turn your back ui)on him.” 

Hir replied : — I swear by my Father — and may my Mother die— if I turn my faco 
from you. Without you I declare food to be abhorrent to me. I will never give my love 
to any other man. ^:?itting on water I swear by Khwaja Khizr, the god of the waters : — 
‘ May I turn into a pig if I break the oath of Love. May I be a leper and lose my sight and 
limbs if ever 1 seek any husband save Ranjlia.’ ” 

And Ranjha replied : — “ Hir, the way of Love is difficult, and my heart is perplexe I 
within me. Love is more fearful than a sword or spear or the triple venom of the chuselra 
snake. Pledge me your faith that you intend to he true. Remember that on the day of 
Resurrection those who have broken faith will meet those whoso trust they have betrayed.” 

CHAPTER 6. 

{Ednjha becomes CJiuchak^s cowherd,) 

So Hir pledged her faith and B^njha trusting in her stood before Mihr Chuchak. Hir 
went into the presence of her father and made Ranjha stand beside her. 

(Quoth the Poet : “See what a net of deceit Hir, the Jat girl, has spread ! ”) 

And Hir said ; — ” My father, hail ! May my life be sacrificed for you, under the shadow 
of whose protection my youth has passed happily in the Sandal B^r. Verily have I swung 
on cords of silk in the gardens of beauty ! My father, I have found a servant who can tend 
our buffaloes.” 

And Chfichak replied smilingly : — “ Who is this boy and whence has he come ? His 
body looks so soft that if you touch him a bruise will come. He is not fit for buffaloes work. 
He seems of such gentle birth that methinks he will consider the buffaloes his own and him- 
self no one’s servant. The splendour of God shines in his face. It is not meet that he should 
he a herdsman.” 

And Hir replied to her father : — “ My father, Ranjha is of gentle birth. He is the 
son of a Chaudhri of Takht Hazara. ’Tis a real jewel that I have found.” 

And Chfichak said : — He seems to be a mere lad, but he has wise eyes and a kindly 
disposition. But why is he sad and why has he left his home ? Is he meditating any 
deceit in his heart 1” 

And Hir replied with subtlety : — ” My Father, he is as learned as Solomon, and he can 
shave the very beard of Plato. He has canning to trace out theftsand he speaks with wisdom 
in the assembly of the elders. He can decide thousands of disputes and he is learned in the 
wisdom of the Doga? Jats. He can swim buffaloes across the river and recover stolen cattle. 
He keeps all the herd as it were in the apple of his eye. He is one in a thousand in a 
country where thieves are many and good servants scarce. He stands steadfast in his duty 
as a wrestler stands firm in the mi 1st of the arena.” 

And Chfichak replied with tenderness to Hir You are championing his cause 
with zeal. We will see how the boy turns out. We accept what you say ; the boy can be 
given charge of the buffaloes., but bid him take care, as it is no easy task to tend buffaloes 
in the Bar.” 
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(Quoth the poet : “ Lovers are fortunate whose tangled affairs have been put straight 
by the kindness of God.”) 

Then Hir came and told her mother : — Mother, the difficulty that has so long beset 
us has at last been settled. The herd will no longer be masterless nor go astray in the forest, 
I have entrapped a Jat, a real jewel. I entreated him kindly and beguiled him with sweet 
talk and I have at length persuaded him to be shepherd of our cattle,” 

And thus it came to pass that after a little HIr came toRanjha.and consoled him with 
sweet talk. And the boys of the village laughed and said to Ranjha : — “ Now you wiU live 
on milk and cream all your life long.” 

And Hir said : — You should not mind the jests of these rude boys. I will bring 
you butter and sugar and sweet bread. Go and drive the buffaloes into the forest and 
trust in God. I and my sixty maids will accompany you and together we will track the 
footprints of the lost cattle.” 

CHAPTER 7. 

(Rdnjha meets the Five Pits in the forest.) 

God showed his mercy and the Bfir was covered with green, even with innumerable 
grasses and herbs. The buffaloes formed into a black line like a snake and set out for the 
forest and Ranjha took upon himself the task of a herdsman. He called on the name of 
God and entered the forest. And the sun smote him sore and he was in great tribulation. 

Good fortime however came to him and he met the Five Pirs in the way. First came 
Khwaja Eihizr, god of all the waters, then Shakarganj, the holy saint of Pakpattan. Then 
Shahbaz Qalandar, the holy saint of Uch, and Zakaria, saint of Multan, and Sayyid Jalal 
of Bukhara, whom men also call Makhdum Jahanian. And Ranjha saw by their counte- 
nances that they were holy men and besought their help. 

The Flra replied : — -“Child, eat your fill and drink grey buffaloes’ milk and lire on the fat 
of the land. Dismiss all sadness from your mind. God himself will set your affairs right.” 

And Ranjha replied : — “ Sirs, I am in great distress. You are mediators with God and 
I salaam before you seven times. I beseech you bestow the girl Hir upon me, for the fire 
of Love is devouring me.” 

The holy Pirs answered and said : — “ Child, all your wishes will be fulfilled ; your arrow 
will hit the target, and your boat will reach the shore. Hir has been bestowed on you by 
the Darbar of God. My child, remember the Five in the time of your distress.” 

Thus by the grace of God and the kindness of the Five Krs, Hir, the Jat girl, was 
bestowed on Ranjha. 

(Quoth the poet : “ When the days of good fortune come^ all the firs, fakirs and amirs 
are ready to help.”) 

The Five Pirs were gracious unto Ranjha. Khizr gave him a turban tuft, Sayyid Jallal 
a dagger, Zakaria a stick and blanket, Lai Shahbaz a ring, and Shakrganj a kerchief. And 
they said : — “No one will do you harm. God has made you the owner of these cattle.” 

And the buffaloes streamed out into the forest and were the glory of the land, even 
as swans are the glory of a lake. There were black buffaloes, grey buffaloes and brown. 
Some had horns upturned, others drooping, others curly horns. Some were lazy and mild 
tempered : others were fat and lust 3" and of fierj^ spirit. The}’ gambolled and jumped and 
threshed their tails from side to side. They swam in deep water. Their soft eyes were like 
lotus buds and their teeth like rows of pearls. Ranjha drove the cattle into the forest and 

thej were happy with him and hearkened to his voice, and he drove them whithersoever 
he listed. 
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^ CHAPTER 8. 

(Hir and Bdnjha meet in the forest.) 

Hir Jatti set out from Jhang Sial. She came as a cloud of beauty from Paradise 
to fertilise the Sandal Desert, or as the soul coming to awaken the body. She came to 
fulfil the eagerness of her heart, for she was possessed with love for Ranjha. She brought 
him boiled rice, sugar and butter and milk, and she said with weeping eyes : — I have been 
searching for you all over the forest/’ And she served him with all manner of attention* 
And Ranjha told Hir that according to Muhammadan law the promises of women were not 
to be trusted : — 

“ God himself hath said in the holy Quran : ‘ Verily your deceit is great.’ Satan is the 
Lord of evil spirits and women. Women falsify the truth and feel no shame. The word of 
women, boys, hemp-smokers and 6^angr-^inkers cannot be trusted. Only if you intend 
to keep your word, Hir, can the son of Mauju endure the humiliation of being a servant.’* 

Hir replied ; — “ Do not upbraid women. None can be so persistent or steadfast as a 
woman. For the love of Joseph Zulaika renounced her kingdom. For the love of Mahiwal 
Sohni was drowned in the river. Is not the love of Laila known throughout the world and 
does not the grass grow green on her tomb to this day ? Sassi died a martyr in the 
burning sands and Shirin died too for the sake of her lover Farhad. Had not prophets 
and saints mothers that bore them ? Was not Eve Adam’s equal ? Men cannot be 
as bold as women. Ask Waris the poet, he knows this well. As God and the Prophet 
are true, I give you my plighted word that I will be your slave as long as blood runs in 
my veins. I am yours to do with as you will. You may sell me in the bazar if it 
so pleases you.” So Hir comforted Ranjha with sweet words and poured out all her soul 
to him. She said : — ‘‘ We shall be surrounded by enemies and you must confront all 
troubles with patience. The waves of the Ocean of Love are heavy with fate. They will 
either take us ashore or drown us. But beware of Kaidu, my wicked uncle. He is like 
Satan and bent on mischief. The world will reproach us and those who are ignorant will 
cast taunts at us, but the true lover sacrifices his life for his beloved. Lovers have no 
support but God.” 

Thus every day Hir used to take a bowl of rice and pudding to Ranjha in the 
forest, and she swore to be tiue to him. She gave up her spinning and no longer sat 
with her girl friends. She was with Ranjha all the day. She set aside the blanket of 
shame. And the folk of the village put their fingers in their mouths in amazement, 
beholding her w antonness. 

(Quoth the poet : — Those who commit sin will burn in Hell.”) 

^ The news spread over the whole of dhang that Hir had fallen in love with a., shepherd 
and that she w^ent to visit him every day in the forest. 

CHAPTER 9. 

(Hit's mother is angry with her and Kaidu finds her in the forest with Bdnjha.) 

.When Hir came back from the forest, her mother rebuked her saying: — “ The taunts of 
the village-folk have consumed us utterly. Would that no daughter Hir had been born to 
me I If you cease not from w’ickedness your father Chuchak and your brother Sultan will 
cut you in pieces.” 
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And Hir replied : — Listen Milki, my mother ! as loag as breath remains in my body 
I will not leave Ban j ha. Yea ! though they carve me into little pieces and I become 
a martyr at Karbala. And so I shall go to meet the famous lovers of old, I shall see Laila, 
and Majnun and Sassi who was drowned in the river.'' 

And JMilki was wroth with Hir and said : — “ This then is the reward your father and I 
receive for the love we have bestowed on our daughter. We thought we had planted a rose 
in our garden but it is a prickly thorn. You visit Ranjha daily in the forest and take him 
food and cake and pasty. You heed not what your parents say. Daughters who are dis- 
obedient to their parents are not daughters but prostitutes." 

But Hir would not listen to her mother and continued to visit Ranjha in the forest. 

Meanwhile Kaidu the cripple, Hir’s uncle, constantly urged Chuchak to chastise Hir. 
He kept watch over her footsteps as a spy. He smelt the savour of the pasty and he secretly 
followed Hir when she went to the forest. At 'last the cunning of the cripple succeeded. 
Hir had gone to the river to fetch water and R§.njha was sitting ^one, so Kaidu in the guise 
of a mendicant faqtr came to him and begged for alms in the name of God. And Ranjha, 
thinking he was truly a holy man, gave him half of his pasty. Kaidu gave him a faqtr's 
blessing and retired towards the village. 

When Hir came back from the river she asked Ranjha where the other half of the pasty 
was, and he told her that a crippled faqtr had come and begged in God’s name, and- as he 
seemed a saintly man he had given him half the pasty. Hir replied : — “ Ranjha, where 
have your wits gone ? That was no saintly faqtr but my Satanic uncle Kaidu who 
goes about to destroy me. Did I not warn you ? He is as evil as Satan. He separates hus- 
bands from wives and mothers from daughters. He is a great hypocrite, for what he sets 
up with his hands by day he kicks down by night with his feet. He will put in motion the 
well-gear of destruction and will drop ak juice into our milk." Ranjha replied to Hir : — 
“ Kaidu has only just left and he cannot be far away. Go and stop him on some 
pretence.” 

The heart of Hir v/as scorched with anger against Kaidu so she ran and overtook him 
in the way and fell on him in her wTath like a tigress. She tore off his faqtr' s cap and ropes 
of beads and threw them on the ground. She thrashed him even as a washerman beats 
bis clothes on the washing-board. She thundered in her WTath : — “ Give me back the pasty 
if you wish your life to be spared ; else I will bind you hand and foot and hang you to a 
-i^e. Wh}' do you pick quarrels with girls? Half of the pasty fell on the ground : the other 
half Kaidu snatched from Hir, and having secured his prize, the cripple ran off as fast 
as his crooked legs would carry him to the village. 

Then Kaidu came before the council of the village elders and said : — “ See, here are 
the pieces of pasty which Hir gave to Ranjha. Will you now believe w^hen I tell you she 
is a shameless hussy ? Why does somebody not tell Chuchak to chastise her ? She is bring- 
mg shame and humiliation on the kindred. Chuchak should have repented the day on 
which he engaged this cowherd. His wits must have forsaken him that he has not turned 
Ranjha aw’ay.” And they came and told Chuchak w^hat Kaidu had been saying in the 
assembly of the elders. 

And Chuchak was wroth and said “ Kaidu is a tale-bearer and a liar : he chases 
moths all day. He thinks he becomes a perfect faqtr by wearing a rosary. He thinks the 
girdle makes the darcesh. Why does he wag the tongue of slander against Hir ? She 
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only goes to the forest to play with her girl friends/’ But the women of the village mocked 
at Milki saying : — “ Your daughter is a bad girl and our hearts are burnt with shame like 
roasted meat. The drum of her shame has been beaten throughout the whole valley of 
the Chenab. If we speak to her she is insolent to us. She has the pride of a princess. 
She goes to the forest under the pretence of going to the mosque with a Quran under her 
c.rm. People think she is reading in the mosque, but she is getting another lesson from a 
different chapter. She is a bad example to the village and we are beginning to be anxious 
about our owTi daughters.” 

And Kaidu said to Milki: — For God s sake get your daughter married. The Qazi 
always says : — ‘Marry a naughty girl as soon as you can.' Or else break her head and cut 
her into small pieces, as she is a disgrace to the village. Why do you not plaster her 
mouth up, as you plaster up your cornbins ? ” 

And Milki was at last tortured to frenzy by these taunts, and said to Mittu the barber 
woman : Go and call that Hussy Hir and say her mother wants her.” So Mittu went and 
called Hir. And Hir appeared and laughingly said to her mother : — ” See, I am here." 
And Milki said : ‘‘ You bad girl. You should be droTvmed in the deep stream for causing 
such a scandal. Grown up daughters who venture outside their father's house should be 
thrown down the well. You are so fond of your lover, Hir, that we shall have 
to find a husband for you. If your brother comes to hear of your goings on, he 
w’ill hurry on your betrothal or he will hack you in pieces with his sword. Why have 
you cut off the nose of the family and covered us with disgrace ? Come, Mittu, take 
off her ornaments. What is the good of giving jewellery to a girl like this ? She is 
tarnishing the honor of Jhang SiM. We will dismiss the cowherd to-night. What do we 
want cowherds for ? 

And Hir replied : — " Mother I am very fortunate in that God has sent this cowherd to 
vour house. All men thank God when the}' get such a treasure given them. What the Pen 
of Destiny has ^^Titten has come to pass. Why do }'ou noise abroad the whole affair ? Do 
vou not know that three things should be kept secret, fire, a sword, and Love V' 

Thus Hir withstood her parents to their faces and refused to give up Ranjha. And 
Milki said to Chuehak:— '‘See how’ the girl w ithstands us to our faces. All our kith and kin 
put their fingers in their mouths with amazement and talk sarcastically about us. SI e 
has levelled the pride of the SiMs to the dust.” 

And Chuchak replied : — '' Give her away at once. Thrust her out from the village. 
She is altogether abominable. Why did you not suffocate her when she was born, Milki, 
or poison her W’hen she was a baby ? 


CHAPTER 10. 

(Scandal spreads in the village and Chuchak dismisses Rdnjha and then recalls him.) 

So when Ranjha brought the cow’s back that night Chuchak was wroth, and he called 
Ranjha and in the presence of all his kinsfolk rebuked him saying : — '* Friend, give up the 
buffaloes and go away ! You have become a subject for scandal and evil tale-bearing. Tell 
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me. brethren of the Sials. what use have we for a cowherd like this ? I did not engage hini 
to be a bull among my cows. I meant him to take buffaloes and not girls into the forest; 
We eat taunts all day long on his account.’’ 

Thereupon Ranjha threw down his shepherd’s crook and blanket and quitted 
( huehak’s herd of cattle, even as a thief leaves the hole in the wall when he hears the 
watchman’s footsteps. And he spake to Chuchak in his anger : — May thieves take away 
your buffaloes anddacoits run away with your calves. What do I care for your buffaloes 
or your daughter ? For twelve years I have been grazing your buffaloes and now you 
turn me away without wages. You are looting me like a bdnia (Hindu trader) whose ledger 
stays quietly in his shop while the interest swells into a mountain. So your daughter 
stayed in her house and you got my services for nothing.” So Ranjha in a rage shook 
the dust of the Sials off his feet and gave up the service of Chuchak. 

But as soon as Ranjha had gone, the buffaloes refused to graze any longer. Some were 
lost, some were drowned : others were devoured by tigers or got lost on the further bank of 
the river. The §ials made attempt to recover their cattle but to no purpose, so Chffchak 
lepentedof his decision saying : — The buffaloes will not graze. We are worn out with 
our exertions.” And Hir said to her mother : — '' My father has turned the cowherd 
a way and see the poor condition into which the cattle have fallen. People do not think 
my father has dealt fairly with the cowherd. ” 

And Miiki said to Chuchak : — “All the people curse us for having turned the cowherd 
out without paying him his wages. Had he asked for his wages you would have had to pay 
him a whole bag full of money. Go and beseech him to come back. Tell him Hir is 
disquieted by his absence.” 

Chuchak said to Miiki, his wife : — “ Go you and pacify him. Tell him to graze the 
buffaloes till Hir’s marriage. Let him enjoy happiness. Who knows what may befall be- 
tween now and then ? We Jats are known to be sharp customers. We must get him by 
hook or by crook 

So Miiki went to her brothers' and their wives’ courtyard and enquired where Ranjha 
ha^l gone, and having found him she entreated him saying : — ' Do not fret over much about 
the Cjuarrel you had with Chuchak. Parents and children often fall out in such small matters. 

^ Vnue back and milk our buffaloes, and ?5pread Hir’s couch. Since you have gone she has 
het n much displeased with us. Only you can pacify her. Our cattle, our wealth, the Sials 
and Hir herself are all yours. ” And Hir said to Ranjha : — “ You should hearken to my 
mother for is she not the mother of your beloved ? My parents have not yet decided on 
mv betrothal, and marriage is a long way off. Who knows which side the camel will sit 
down ? 

So Ranjha hearkened to the words of Hir’s mother, and once more became Chuchak’s 
herdsman, and he drove the cattle into the forest : and he bathed and called on the name 
of God. And Hir brought him roasted barley and wheat flour mixed with sherbet, and 
she bowed herself before him. Love in person ministered to Ranjha. 

One day the Five Pirs appeared before him, and Ranjha bowed himself to the ground, 
and Hir was with him. And the Pirs said : — ” Children, we salute you. Remember God. 
Do not tarnish the word of Love. Ranjha you are Hir's, and Hir is yours. A pearl and 
a ruby have come together. Your Love will cause trouble and strife in the world. The 
^^o^ld will taunt you, but be brave and steadfast. Do not abandon love and remember God 
day and night.'' 


^ /.e., Which way the wind will blow. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

(The Kazi admonishes Hir but she refuses to give up Ednjha.) 

Now when Hir came back from the forest her parents sent for the Kazi and the Kazi 
sat between Chuchak and Milki, and Hir was made to sit in front of the Kazi. 

And the Kazi said : Child with all gentleness we give you counsel. Take heed unto 
our words with patience. It is not becoming for the daughter of Chuchak to talk to cowherds 
and penniless coolies. You should sit in the assemblies of women in their spinning parties. 
Turn your red spinning wheel and sing the merry songs of the Chenab. Your demeanour 
should be meek and modest, remembering the dignity of your father and his family. For 
Jats carry weight in the world and girls should think of their parents. They should not 
gad abroad. In a few days the messengers of yom* wedding will be here. The 
preparations for the marriage^ are all but complete. The Kheras will bring a marriage 
procession in a few days to take you to the house of your husband.’’ 

And Hir replied to her father ; “As wine-bibbers cannot desert the bottle, as opium- 
eaters cannot live without opium, so I cannot live without Ranjha. As the stain of 
mango juice cannot be washed away from clothes, so the stain of love cannot be erased 
when once the heart has fallen a victim. Love is like baldness. You cannot get rid of 
it even in twelve years.’’ 

Thereupon Chuchak said to Milki ; * You have spoilt your daughter with too much 

kindness. Hhe listens to nobody's advice. Rip open her belly with a sickle ; pierce her 
eyes with a needle, and smash her head with a milking stool. 

The Kazi said : “ Those who do not obey their parents will be burnt alive. The girl 
seems to w^elcome death and the stake. Girl, you should be\vare of Love. Under pain of 
Love Sohni drowned herself in the river. Sassi died a martyr in the desert. When fathers 
become angered they hew" their daughters in pieces. They bind them hand and foot and 
cast them into a deep pit. If we say the word you will be done to death at once. If evil 
doers are killed, God does not avenge their death." 

And Hir replied to the Kazi : “Woe to that nation that destroys its daughters.^ It 
w ill be accursed and utterly perish from off the earth. The blood of the victims will 
lj>ear testimony. Those who kill their daughters will be accounted sinners in the day of 
ri surrection. God will say, ‘ Eat them, as you have killed them with your owm hands.’ I 
will be submissive in all things' to my parents, but do not ask me to give up the 
shepherd. I have pledged my faith to him. Mother, if you wish for happiness in this 
world, give Hir in marriage to Ranjha. It is easy to give advice, but difficult to pursue 
the path of Love.” 

And Milki replied : My daughter, all the people taunt us when they see your wicked 
ways. You are a black-faced wanton. You are thinking of Rftnjha all the time. You 
weary the body and soul of your parents with sharp words. You bark like a bitch day 
and night.” 

And Sultan, Hir ’s brother came forw ard and said : ” Mother, she puts us to disgrace in 
the whole world. Do not keep such a bad daughter. Give her poison and get rid of her 
at once. If she does not obey you and sit in purdah, I will kill her. Do not let the shepherd 
into this compound or I will cut him into little pieces. Mother, if you do not bring your 
daughter into submission I will burn the house down.” 


4 See page 15. 


5 Female infanticide is not uncommon in India. 
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Hir replied to her brother : " Dear brother, my life is yours. When four eyes have met 
and clashed in Love, the course of Love cannot be stopped. My fate was written by the 
Pen of Destiny on the first Day of Days. The Pen and the Tablet of Destiny prostrated 
themselves before Love. How can poor Hir withstand it ? All the Jat girls of Jhang 
are in love with him. My dear brother you should pray to God that all the girls should 
follow the example of Hir. You should sacrifice a thousand sisters at the feet of Love.*’ 

And the Kazi yet again urged Hir to desist from her evil ways saying that girls who 
disobeyed their parents would be losers in the day of Judgment. And Hir made answer 
to the Kazi : Lovers cannot disburden themselves of the burden of love. Know, Kazi 
that I wrill never accept a Khera in marriage even though I am bound with iron chains or 
ropes. If I turn my face from Ranjha and desert Love to-morrow I shall be disbarred in 
the Resurrection from the company of Lovers. To this burden of shame I will never 
consent. I deem the infamy of the world as a pleasure as long as I keep the Love of Ranjha. 
Waris, I shall be called the Hir of Ranjha in heaven, in the assembly of Fatima the daughter 
of the prophet.'’ 

And the Kazi was wroth and said : ” Nobody can stop or stay this wicked girl. Hir’s 
pride know’s no bounds. She must be given away in marriage at once.” 

And Hir called aside one of her girl friends and sent her to Ranjha at once with the 
following message : My parents and the Kazi are oppressing me and my life is being taken 
from me even as sugar is pressed out of a sugar mill. You, friend, are living happily but an 
army of sorrow^s is invading me.” 

And the girl went and gave this message to Ranjha and told him to comfort Hir as she 
w'as being humiliated. 


CHAPTER 12. 

{Ranjha ha6 audience of the Five Pits and MUM discourses on Love.) 

And Ranjha when he heard this was sad and desired in his heart to call on the Five 
Pits ; so he bathed in the river and then took his flute and began to play. And he stood 
before the Five Pirs with folded hands and weeping eyes, and he prayed : ‘For GkKl's 
sake, help me, or my love will be ruined.” And the Five Rrs at once came to his help, say- 
ing : “We have seen in our dream that your mind has been perplexed and your soul sore 
troubled within you. ' And the Pits said : ’‘Sing to us two or three songs as our heart is 
yearning for song.*' 

So Ranjha began to sing before the Five Pirs. He took his flute and cunningly ran 
his fingers over the notes. He played the seven modes, even the modes of Kharj, Rakhab, 
Sanehar, Panebam, Maddam, Durat, and Nikaoli,and with much skill he kept time to the 
beats of the drum, and he also played many variations on these tunes, even from Urab unto 
Gaddi Dum. And he sang all the songs that men sing, even the song of Bishenpatti and the 
songs that the women of the Manjha sing, the song of Sohni and Mahiw'al and the songs the 
hillmen sing. He declaimed the shrill verses of Kabit, the songs of the Gujars and the 
songs of the women of the east. And with the singing and the music he became as one in 
a trance. He swayed like a cobra. And the hearts of the Five I^s were moved hearing 
R&njha sing, and they said : Ask any favour of us and we will give it.” 
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Ranjha replied : Admit me to your holy order ; make me a Malang and give me Hir 
as my Malangai and Mate/' And the Pirs said : ‘‘ We will be your helpers. Hir is yours 
but use her not as a wife, as men use women. Do not desert her nor take her away from her 
parents house for she is no penniless girl nor a girl of mean birth, and remember to cast your 
eyes on no other woman than Hir." 

And Ranjha being perplexed in heart went to Mithi the barber woman and asked her 
concerning the ways of women and Love. And Mithi replied : “ The way of Love is hard 
and the path is tortuous. The taste of Love is as bitter as poison. The very letters of Love 

ISHQ are like the coils of a snake and only very wise men know its secrets. Love to the 
potter woman is part of the days work like eating and drinking; the love of a shepherdess is 
fierce like a wolf ; the love of a Sikh woman is as violent as the current of the Chenab. 
The love of a shroff woman is as clear cut as the year 37 on the coins of Muhammad Shah. 
The Bengali woman's love is fitful. The Hindustani's is childish. A little girl's love 
is fretful and peevish : she is always taunting and reproaching her lover. Kanjars know 
not w^hat love is. God's curse on the casual light — o ’loves. Touch them not. The love 
of a Khatri woman is as soft as dough. The hill woman loves openly but the Peshawar 
woman in secret. But hark ye. The birth place of Love is among the Sials. Jhang is 
the father of Love and the Chenab is its mother. Did not Love exist from the beginning 
of the world ? Did not God love Muhammad ? Did not the holy saints know Love 
even Adam and Eve, and Zakaria who got caught in a tree and sawn asunder ? Did not 
Abraham love Ishmael ? Was not God displeased with King Solomon and did not He cast 
him down from his throne in his displeasure, in the twinkling of an eye '? Love also slew 
Hasan au l Hosainthe holy martyrs, and is not the list of earthly Lovers long and famous 
— even Mirza and Sahiba, Chander, Badan, Sherin, Kamrup, Sassi and Punnoo, Laila and 
Majnun, Sohni and Mahiwal, Joseph and Zuleika.’' 

And Ranjha and Hir took counsel how they might conceal their plans from Hir's 
parents ; so they decided to take Mithi the barber woman inlo their confidence so that the}" 
might meet in Mithi's house. And Hir slipped five gold coins into Mithi’s hands and made 
her promise not to tell the secret to the other girls. And Mithi’s heart grew warm when 
she saw the money. Verily without money there is no kith or kin or kindness in the wcrld 
Without money there is no wit nor wisdom. With the help of money the fool is the equal of 
the wise man. Waris, if you trust in God, he will give you your portion of the good things of 
this world. 

Mithi's house was near the watering place of the cattle, a little aside in a quiet corner. 
It was full of quilts and beds and soft coverlets, and Mithi used to scatter flowers for 
Ranjha and Hir to walk on. Ranjha's orders were obeyed throughout the house and he 
was treated with as much honour as a -son-indaw. And Hir used to come during the night 
and stay till one watch of the night remained and then slip back to her own house. In the 
morning Ranjha drove the buffaloes out to graze in the forest. Under the pretence of 
bathing, Hir and her girl friends used to meet him in the forest on the banks of the Chenab. 
And the banks of the Chenab laughed and shook with their merry making. Ranjha played 
on the flute and Hir and her girl friends sang the merry songs of the Chenab. Sonia, the gold- 
smith girl wrung the water out other dripping hair and shook it over Ranjha, and then kissed 
him and ran avray laughing. The daughter of Sadoo the weaver clung to him as a leather 
water-bag clings to the back of the water-carrier, and Miran and Bibi, the daughters of Fatto 
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the wood -seller ran and caught Hir and Ran j ha and pressed their two faces together. San- 
patti, the shepherd's daughter, mocked them, and when Ranjha ran after her she dived into 
the water like a tall water fowl and escaped. Some stood like cranes among the tall reeds ; 
others swam like otters. Some waddled to the banks like a crocodile : others floated on the 
water like dead fishes. Hir swam round Ranjha alone and floated towards him with roguish 
glances. With much cunning she set herself to catch that fish of Takht Hazara. 

But the -shepherds heard of these things and came and told the news to Kaidu ; and 

Kaidu said to Milki : Your daughter is a daughter of shame. She plan's with the 

shepherd in the pools of the Chenab river. She has tainted the honour of the country side. 
We have tried all we can, both her parents and the Kazi and I, but we can do nothing 
with her. ” 

So Milki sent Aulia the barber, Alfoo the shoemaker, Jammoo the ploughman and 

Doodoo the baker to fetch Hir. And they went and said to Hir: Your mother is very 

angry wdth you. Chuchak and the assemblj^ of elders wdll thrash you.'’ 

And to Ranjha they said : '' A great calamity will befall you as Milki threatens to kill 
you. The Sials are so filled with wrath that they have not kindled fire on their hearths the 
whole day. The whole tribe is angr 3 ^ The Sials have determined to kill you. 

So Hir came and salaamed to her mother, and her mother said to her : “ You shameless 
hussy, you loud tongue d abandoned harlot, you slit -nosed prostitute with cat’s eyes. You 
are a pool of filthy water as dirty as the bottom of a tank. You can teach the cows to frisk 
when the 'bulls come after them and j'ou must know^ full well how bull buffaloes run after 
the cows. Fine mating there has been in the forest. You have dragged the name and 
fame of 3 'our famiH in the mud. You have caused your scandal to be noised abroad in every 
street and alle}* of the village.” 

And Hir replied angrilv to her mother ; ‘‘ The mouth of a liar is a foul thing. Why 
;irc you speaking lies ? Mother, what is the good of this overmuch talk? The cowherd 
wa , in the jungle and I was playing with my girl friends. Whose she ass have I stolen ? 
Why has this ;Ltorm burst on mv head ? Why publish in the four corners of the city 
wha: is onW known to a few ? May pain rot and disease consume the unfortunate 
daughter of Milki. I will not give up Ranjha even if m\' great grandfather comes and 
tries to make me do so." 

And Milki was silent before Hir as she saw that Hir was determined and that her heart 
was fixed, and that she had no fear of death at all. And Kaidu, the lame, the tale-bearer, 
the son of Satan, went about the village with his wicked half -closed e\TS saving : you fools 
why do 3 'ou not take mv ad vice ? Xobodj" will give 3 'ou better counsel. I tell ^'ou the girl 
walks arm in arm with Ranjha all da}' in the foresT If you do not take care he wiU run 
away with her, and where will be the honour of the Sials ?” 


CHAPTER 13. 

{Hir thrashes Kaidu and Kaidu rorriplaiyis to the village elders.) 

And Hir'h girl friends came to her sa ving : Your evil uncle is stirring up the whole 

assembly of elders against 3 'ou. He has noised the whole affair in the bazaar by beat of 
drum. If thi .5 goes unheeded who will call \'ou Hir ? He should be taught a lesson 
'vvhieh he will not forget. So Hir took counsel together with her girls, and at her bidding 
they waited for an opportunity and caught Kaidu and surrounded him like a potter 
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catches his ass. They tore off his beggar’s girdle and threw him on the ground. They 
beat him on the back and over the head. Their blows resounded like the hammers of the 
coppersmiths. They pulled out his hair and blackened his face with soot. They broke 
his cups and cooking pots. 

Kaidu cried out like a thief in the hands of the constable, and in his rage he bit 
them, scratched them and tore thier clothes into ribbons. But the girls crowded round 
him and kept him at bay, even as the Police guards encircle Lahore. They then burnt his 
hut and let the dogs and the chickens loose all over his property. 

And with blazing torches they went off triumphantly to announce their victory to Hir, 
How can I describe the prowess of these fair beauties ? It was as if the royal armies had 
returned to Lahore after subduing Muttra. And Kaidu with blood flowing from his wounds 
and with torn clothes raised a great hue and cry saying : “ I come for justice. Administer 
justice, O assembly of elders ! They have set fire to my hut. Dogs and cocks 
and hens have looted my opium and bhang. They have broken my pots and pans and 
the bowl my master gave me. They have thrashed me and humbled me before the whole 
world. I am wearied with weeping. I will lay my complaint before the whole world. 
I wiU seek justice from the Kazi.” 

And Chuchak turned to Kaidu and said : ‘'Go away cripple. You are the prince of 
rogues and are alwa^'s seeking quarrels. You worry people and then come and howl before 
the elders. You tease girls and then try and get them into trouble.’’ 

And the elders sent for the girls and asked them why they had beaten the poor lame 
fakir. Had they detected him in any wrong doing ?’’ 

The girls put their fingers intotheir mouths with amazement and replied : “He is a lewd 
and wicked fellow. He pinches our cheeks and handles us in a mighty unbecoming 
fashion. He spies out our coming and goings and he chases us as a bull chases a buffalo.” 

Then Hir and her companions came before Milki and complained saying: “We are 
your humble servants. Kaidu is a mad dog to be spurned. Why do you not drive him 
aw^ay ? We have not touched him. Why do you not believe us ? It is indeed a strange 
word. He treats us outrageously and picks a quarrel with us, and then you go and 
console him with soft words. You are kind to a quarrelsome knave like him and make your 
daughters stand before the village elders. This is a new kind of justice. We are your 
humble obedient servants.*’ 

And Kaidu again made a great hue and cry before the assembly and asked for redress 
and justice. And the elders advised him to be patient and quiet, saying : “ The girls have 
behaved exceedingly foolishly. The fakir has been very hardly dealt with.” Then they 
scolded the girls and consoled the cripple, promising to build him a new hut and to give 
him more ‘post ’ and ‘ bhang ’ and all the things the girls had destroyed. And Kaidu 
grumbled and was discontented in his heart and muttered : “ These elders have lost faith and 
have abandoned justice. They shew partiality to their daughters. It is a poor consolation 
they have given me. Ve’dly it is a case of : ‘A blind king and oppressing officials.’ ” 

And Chuchak answererl Kaidu sharply and said : “ Our village elders are not 

men without shame or fear of God. We do the thing that is just, and hate the thing 
that is evil. Let me see with mine own eyes that your story is true and I will cut the 
throat of the wicked jade and turn the shepherd out of the country.” 
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And Kaidu muttered to lunij-elf : " L wiil grind Hir'w flesh into small pieces like bhang, 
and I will make a rope of the hair of the shepherd/’ And he replied to Chuchak : “ If you 
do not beat her after seeing her shame with your own eyes, then the assembly of 
elders are liars.*’ So Kaidu revolved in his own mind how he might catch Hir and Ranjha in 
the forest and bring Chuchak to see them, for he reflected : Who will punish his daughter 
merely on what I say ? W ho will set the village on fire to avenge the loss of one sheep ? ** 

fc>o Kaidu lay in ambush in the forest like a closed fist. He hid himself like a dog in 
the bushes. The next morning Ranjha drove the cattle into the forest, and after two w^atches 
of the day had gone, Hir and her companions in their scarlet clothes came into the forest. 
The forest was ail ablaze with the beauty of the Sial girls. And the girls played “Toss the 
red handkerchief {Lai Kachomi) together and then went back to their homes. Ranjha 
and Hir stayed behind and slept together peacefully in the forest. And Kaidu spying tbtm 
together alone ran off to the village as fast as his crippled legs would carry him, and said 
to the assembly of the elders : ** Ceme and see strange things in the forest.” 


CHAPTER 14. 

{Chuchak finds Ranjha and Hir in the forest.) 

Chuchak muttered to himself; We have been dishonoured before the whole assem- 
bly. And he saddled his horse and took a spear in his hand. It shone like lightning. 
The clatter of his galloping sounded from afar in the forest. And Hir heard the noise and 
was afraid of the coming of Inr fathtr. And she said to Ranjha ; “ Get up, my father is 
coming. ’ Them she wept and ^aid . I shall not come again hero so forgive me.” And 
she hurried from Ranjha ‘s side. 

Mehr Chuchak wa.s tortured to frenzy on seeing them alone in the forest. He said ; 

8ec the tyranny of Ciod. Women are roaming about here alone in the fore.st.” Shame 
pierced his heart. He quivered vAh rage and .-aid ; will break \curlegs in two and 
cut off your head. Only thu=> will the scandal be stopped.*'* 

And Hir turned towards Ranjha and said : ' ^Shepherd, leave your buffaloes and go 

away to your home. Xo one in future will care for you or bring your food. Forgive me, 
my father, for what has happened. I am your own dear daughter and it is not meet for men 
of gentle birth to bnng about their own disgrace by publishing abread their daughter’s 
defects." 


Chuchak stood bewildered like a saint that has chunken deeply of bhang, and he 
bethought him that Hir ought to be given away in marriage soon. 

X ,w vlicn Ranjlia became a 5*hepherd and tciicied the buffaloes of Chuchak, news 
was tak(m to^ his brethren in TahLt Hazara. The bivtheis of Ranjha wrote to the 
K,ials saying: “ You have emjrloyed the ^cn cf Maiiju Chaiidri as aT sheiherd. How strange 
doin,.^s of A1 might \ God. H(* left us in anger and we have been searching for him 
ay and night. All Ins fi(lc]> havr^ Imu made ready for ciiltivalicn ; we have bushels of 
gram read\ for him when he returit-. the produce of all tliese years that he has been 
4 w betii in our mincK alwc \s, and our wives who w'ere his comrades are weeping 

or im. e ha.s cut off our no c by becoming a grazier of buffaloes. W^e shall be 
grateful to you If you wdi .md imu back; otherwise we shall have to come with a 
spccnil embassage to lay our request bob r*' vou.** 
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And Chuchak replied : “ We have employed RUnjha as Hit’s servant. Had he been an 
evil man, we should have expelled him. The whole viUage stands in awe of him and 
all the shepherds obey him. Whv have you turned such a young man as this out of 
your house ? He is neither lame nor lazy nor clumsy fingered. We will not tuin him out, 
but if he wishes to see his brothers no one will prevent him. ’ 

And Ranjha’s brothers and their wives wrote tauntingly to Hir and said : '' If you 
want boys to debauch we can supply you with plenty. It is a matter of amazement 
how much debauchery is being taught nowadays. You have robbed us of our brother- 
in-law whose face was like the moon. You should pick out a bigger man for your loye 
intrigues. This boy Ranjha is too young to know^ what love means.” Now Hfr had the 
letter read out to her and she told the contents to Ranjha, and after ( onsulting him, 
she caused the following answer to be written on her behalf. 

'' Your letter has been received. We are shocked at its contents. We have employed 
Ranjha as a grazier of buffaloes and we will not let him go. The once plucked Bel flov er 
cannot be reset on the branch. Broken glass cannot be united. The bones that have once 
been thrown in the Ganges cannot return. Past times can never come back. The contract 
of love once entered on cannot be broken." 

And Ranjha’s sisters-in-law replied to Hir ; If you wish to challenge us on the score 
of beauty we are ready to accept the challenge. We are all of us beautiful and all our 
lives we have been servants of our dear Ranjha. He is like the moon to us and we are 
like the Pleiades to him. He beats and abuses us but still we are his servants. You 
may take another slave from us in his stead and we shall be grateful. We have been sore 
distressed by his absence and w^e are like swans separated from the herd.’* 

To this letter Hir replied as follows without the knowledge of Chuchak: ''Greetings. 
What you ask me about Ranjha is impossible. I swear on the Koran I cannot give him 
up. Why are you so fond of him ? His love is with me. In the assembly of the girls we 
sing songs about him. You are fine sisters-in-law. You are always squabbling with him. 
Your taunts have made him as thin as a piece of board.” 

To this Ranjha's sisters-in-law made reply : “ He belonged to us but you stole him. 
You rob us of our money bags and then play the usurer over us. You come to borrow 
a light and then claim to be mistress of the house. The simpleton fell into your wily 
clutches like a blind mouse hunting for food in an empty corn bin. May the curse of the 
Poet Waris Shah fall upon you, Hir, for you have robbecl us of our dear brother-in-law*. ’ 

And Hir replied : “ Did Ranjha's sisters- in-law^ love him so much Avhen they turned 
him out of his father’s house ? Did not his brothers expel him for a few roods of land ? 
He slipped away from his home in despair even as a pearl slips off a silken thread. He 
roams all day in thick forests and has sold his soul to this sinful personage. He refuses to 
go however much you exert yourselves. You can let his brother^j know that we do not 
intend to restore him even for hundreds of thousands of rupees.” 

CHAPTER 16. 

(Chuchak proposes to get Hir married.) 

Now during all this time Chuchak was perplexed in his heart about his daughter Hir ; 
and he called his relations and castefellows together in an assembly to consult about Hir's 
marriage. He was undecided whether to give her in marriage to Ranjha or elsewhere. 
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Chuchak was determined to marry her somewhere to avert disgrace, and his brethren 
agreed with him, but they urged that Sisds had never given their daughters to the RinjhA 
tribe and that they would be disgraced if they give their daughter to such lowly and needy 
folk. The brotherhood recommended an alliance with the house of the Kheras as being 
Jats of good lineage whom Chuchak would be proud to own as relations. They said that 
the Kheras had already sent their barbers to propose the betrothal. So Chuchak took the 
advice of the brotherhood and announced the betrothal to his friends and relations. The 
women of his household beat drums and gave presents to the minstrels and gave them bowls 
of sugar. They sang songs and made merry. The Kheras received the news writh great 
joy. They assembled in crowds and danced with delight. They distributed dishes of milk 
and rice. But whenHir and Ranjha heard the merriment, sorrow fell uxK>n them and their 
heart turned to cursing. Hir was angry with her mother for betrothing her against her 
w ill and said she would never go with the Kheras however much her mother tried to 
make her, “ When did I ask you for a husband/" she exclaimed : “ Why do you try to 

conceal designs which cannot long remain hidden. You have betrothed a swan to an owU 
You have mated a fairy to a bull, " 

And Hit said to Ranjha : “ Great Tyranny has fallen upon us. Let us go away to some 
distant part of the country, for when once I am admitted into the house of the EJieras they 
vill never allow me to come back. We have been fighting on the battle-field of Love. It 
does not become a gallant warrior to desert the battle-field/’ 

R§.njha replied : “ Love does not taste well if it is composed of theft and stealth and 
abduction. You are asking me to run away like a thief that has been found out.” 

Now the girls of Jhang Sial assembled together and came before Ranjha and asked 
‘ How fares it with you now ? You have been grazing buffaloes day and night and now all 
the preparations for the marriage have been made and the barbers have delivered their 
message all over the country. Foolish man, ask the girl why she is treating you like this. 
You should say to her : ' If you intended to turn your face from me why did you made me 
undergo such hardships ? You have helped me on to the roof and now you kick away the 
ladder. That must be all, Hir, our friendship must now end.’ ” 

Ranjha replied to the girls and said : “ The uttering of many words is folly ; all ills 
must be borne with patience. If God is good, the Khera and Hir Sial will never mat^ 
rogether. The patience of the heart is victorious over the world. You chattering women 
know nothing of Love. Verily Love is a bitter herb and sour to eat. Patience alone can 
mend the cloven sky. Those who keep silent always succeed.” 

And Hir’s girls came and said to her: “ You have been insincere and have deserted your 
faith. Your Lover Ranjha is ready to throw away his shepherd’s stick and blanket and to 
leave 3^ our father's country. If you intended to break faith with him why did you first 
encourage him and then break his heart ? He has borne the taunts of the whole world for 
your sake and you have been a great tyrant. Remember that the throne of God trembles 
when a man is deprived of his right.” 

And H 3 r replied to the girls : “ Hide him under your sheet and bring him to me 
disguised as a girl, but do not let my parents know. We shall then be face to face and 
you can decide like a true judge. Those who have been true will be acquitted and thos© 
who have been false will be blamed. I have been telling this lover of mine to run away 
with me but he missed his chance. Why does he turn round now and bewail his lot.” 

80 one night the girls brought Ranjha disguised as a girl, and Hir and Ranjha once 
again pledged their troth to be true to one another. 
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CHAPTER 16. 

(Hir is married to Saida against her will,) 

Meanwhile the Kheras asked the Brahmans to consult the augury of the Stars and to 
fix the marriage. 

The Brahmans fixed Virwati (Thursday) in the month of Sawan for the wedding : But 
Ranjha all this time was sad in his heart. Meanwhile all the kitchens were busy making 
preparations for the feast, and fine flour, sugar and butter melted into each other’s embrace 
as an affectionate sister-in-law embraces her brother-in-law. 

There were all sorts of pilao ” and soups and all kinds and varieties of rice, even 
Mushki and Basputti and Musagir and Begami and Sonputti . And they brought baskets of 
clothes of all kinds — huge plates of every sort of sweetmeat and divers fruits. And there 
was no end to the ornaments, armlets, anklets, necklaces, earrings and noserings which 
were prepared as a dowry for the Bride. 

There were large dishes and small dishes. There were surma ” boxes for the bride 
to paint her eyes. There were drinking bowls of all sizes, frying pans, kneading dishes, 
spoons, rolling pins, milk cans and dinner trays, all of costly and regal magnificence. 
The lovers of the guests turned green with jealousy when they saw the abundance of 
good things. The potter women brought earthen pots and the bakers brought fuel from 
the forest. The water carriers rushed about drawing water from the wells. Men with 
ropes and poles w^ere carrying large cooking-pots and others were carrying old fashioned 
guns and culverts. A large host of people came to enjoy Chuchak’s hospitality. There 
were multitudes of barbers cooking the food. Chuchak has gained credit in the world 
and the people are praying for his long life and prosperity. 

And Ranjha left his buffaloes and sat in a corner sad at heart. 

Meanwhile flocks of beautiful women lined the tops of all the houses to watch 
the marriage procession. They were as delicate as fairies and as beautiful as houris. 
Their fairy forms must have been compounded of musk and perfume. They exchanged 
ribald songs and pleasantries with the women of the bridegroom's party. They flashed 
their beautiful red eyes and sang in sw^eet tones. They uncovered their heads and 
shoulders and showed their rounded breasts. They gazed at their own beauty in their 
thumb looking-glasses. They were tantalising their maddened lovers. They clapped 
their hands and danced and sang songs of welcome to the Bridegroom. They greeted 
every body as they passed with some new song. 

The crowd and the noise was as great as at the Fairs of Pakpattan or Nigah or 
Rattan or Thi-mman, where women flock to kiss the tomb of the saint and attain the 
achievement of their desires. 

The girls went wild with jealousy when they saw the costly robes of the married 
Sial women. Then came the musicians, the dancing girls and the jesters and the ministrels 
with trumpets and cymbals even from Kashmir and the Dekkan. The horses neighed 
and the ground quivered with the trampling of many hoofs. There were grey horses, 
piebald horses, duns and roans, and chestnuts groomed to shine like the sun and°gorgeously 
caparisoned. Their ears were quivering with excitement. They were ridden by 
handsome Khera youths, and the dancing girls sang and declaimed with amorous gestures, 
and they danced like peacocks. The men beating the drum chanted songs. The riders 
had spears in their hands and were merry with good drink. The folds of their turban^ 
were soaked in saffron. The saddle bells tinkled as the horses neighed and caracoled^ 
Thus the marriage procession came from Rangpur to Jhang and they halted at the 
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village guest house. And mats were brought for them to sit on and huqqas of gold 
and silver and brass were brought for them to smoke. Garlands were flung round their 
necks. The minstrels sang to them and the Kheras distributed money to the minstrels 
with lavish hands. 

When the procession arrived Ranjha’s soul and his heart was scorched like roasted meat, 
and he said to himself sadly: “ Saida is drunk with joy to-day though he has not touched 
wine. vSaida has become a Nawab and Hii* his princess — ^who cares for poor Ranjha the 
she2)herd. Death is better than life w'ithcut my beloved.*’ And the people in their pity for 
Ranjha said Chuchak has been cruel. He has broken his word and disgraced his Faith.” 

Meanw hile the members of the marriage procession girded on their belts and proceeded 
to the house of the bride. The oilmen held their torches in their hands to light the 
way for the procession and the barbers presented dishes of sweets to the bridegroom’s 
party. Then five rupees and a shawl were given to the Kheras. When the relations of the 
bride and the bridegroom met they put the bridegroom and his best man on horseback. 

Then the fire works began. Three were stars and Catherine wheels, bombs, 
balloons, and coloured rain rockets, and set pieces of elephants, stags, peacocks, coloured 
circles, and moving thrones and revolving moons. All the neighbourhood flocked to see 
the fireworks. After the fireworks came the dinner, and rice and sugar and butter were 
distributed in big dishes, and the singing women sang songs and were given money. 

The bride and bridegroom were made to sit facing each other and each one put 
surma ” in the other’s eyes, and the fun waxed fast and furious and the girls pestered the 
bridegroom with jokes and riddles and questions. They gave him a sheaf of wheat and 
‘asked him if he could weave a basket. They made the bride close her fist and asked the 
bridegroom if he could open it. They threw a pair of women s petticoats over his head. 

‘ Try and lift this heavy cup with one finger,’ shouted one girl, ‘ bring us some stallions’ 
milk,’ said another. ‘ How can you work a well without bullocks ? ’ said a third. ‘ Can 
you pitch a tent without poles ? Can you put an elephant into a saucer?’ said another. 
They tickled him under the chin and asked jeeringly, why he had brought his old mother 
along. To whom did he want to marry her ? Was he hunting for a husband for his sister 
among their shepherds? At whom w'as his best man’s mother casting her eyes. ‘*We 
can get the very cowheid you w^ant for your mother.” 

And Saida replied mockingly : ‘‘You are as lively and as wise as Belkis the wife of 
Solomon herself and your wit burns us up entirely. Go to Dhonkal and you’ll see a 
tent pitched without poles. Yes, I can make a well go without bullocks — take off your 
clothes and jump iu. 1 have already married your cowherd’s sister and wtcan supply 
lusty men to suit all of you. I am ready to take all of you home with me. *’ Thus they 
jested and feasted at the marriage feast of Hir and Saida. 

The Kazi who w^as to solemnise the marriage was given a seat on the floor. They 
appointed two witnesses and an attorney and prepared to offer prayers. They told Hir 
the five principles of Islam and made her recite the “ Kalma.” They told her the definition 
of Faith and made her repeat there is only one God and IMuhammad is his Prophet.” They 
made her read the sixKalmas and taught her the Fiv'e Times of Prayer. And Hir the Sial 
said angrily to the Kazi : “ Why bother your head to pick a quarrel ? I do not intend to 
turn my face away from Ranjha. What have Kazis and the “ Shara ” to do with True 
religion ? There is a big well in Hell into which Kazis will be thrown by God.” 

Kazi again admonished Hir but she was displeased and refused to say a word to him 
The Kazi said to Hir “ You should obey the orders of your religion, if yon wish to live.’ 
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Hir replied : “ I shall cry out in the Court of God that my mother betrothed me to 

Ranjha and has broken her promise My love is known to the Dhul Bashak (the cobra 

that supports the world), to the Pen and the Tablet of Destiny and to the whole earth and 
Sky/’ 

The Kazi said : ‘‘ Proud Beauty, wrapped in musk and insolence. The prophet has 
ordained marriage and God has said in his holy writ “ MARRY.” Obey the bidding of your 
parents and accept the Khera as your husband. Are you the queen of Jamshid or the 
daughter of Nadhu Shah that we should be afraid to tell you the truth ? I will beat you 
with the whips of the Shara (the holy scriptures) and administer the justice of Umar 
Khatib.” 

Hir replied : “ Where the love of Ranjha has entered there is no place for the authority 
of the Kheras. If I turn my face from Ranjha what shelter will there be for me in the day 
of judgment ? ” 

The Kazi was wroth with Hir for her obstinacy and he asked her angrily : Tell me 

who solemnised your marriage with Ranjha, and who were your witnesses ? Who was 
your attorney? Without witnesses a marriage is invalid. These are the clear directions of 
the law of Muhammad /’ 

And Hir asked the Kazi : ** Who taught you the law ? You have no true knowledge 
of it. The soul of the Prophet solemnised our marriage. By the order of God, the 
polar star [Kutub also mean the chief of the saints] was my attorney. The angels Gabriel, 
Michael, Israel and Israfil were the four witnesses.” Thus for a whole watch of the day 
did Kazi admonish Hir and urged her to accept the marriage arranged by her parents. 
But she would not listen and steadfastly refused to he the wife of any one but Ranjha. 
The arguments and threats of the Kazi were of no avail for the colour of Ain Shin and Kaf 
[the three arable letters ( ) ISHK spell Love) had entered into her soul. 

And Chnehak said to the Kazi : Listen to me. ^ The marriage procession of the Kheras 
is sitting at my door, and if the marriage is not accomplished J shall be disgraced and the 
face of the Sials will be blackened. All the folk of my own household are questioning me. 
My kith and kin from afar off arc asking why the marriage ceremony has not begun. There 
is no man whom I respect and trust as I trust you. T will give you anything you ask if vou 
will bring this affair to a successful conclusion.” 

The Kazi replied : You can only gain your object by deceit. The powerful and mighty 
have a way of their own. It only Pirs, fakirs and saints who are afraid of using violence. 
Tell the bride’s attorney that consent to the marriage must be ^vrung from Hir, even 
against her will. Let us gag her and read the marriage service.” 

(Quoth the poet : “ Kazis have no fear of God and eat the bread of iniquity”.) 

The Kazi said : '' Make haste, Chuchak, and bring yonr kith and kin. Call the wit- 
nesses and the attorney. I will solemnise the marriage. If Ranjha the shepherd makes 
any trouble we will cast him into the fire.” 

So the Kazi, by guile, against Hir’s will solemnised the marriage. The witnesses and 
the attorney ran away afterwards as a camel flees on seeing a lion. And Hir said to the 
Kazi : ‘‘ May the curse of God fall on you and all such rogues and liars. If you are so 
anxious to give a bride to the Kheras, why not give your own daughter to them ? God’s 
curse on all Kazis and bribetakers.” 
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CHAPTER 17. 

(Hir is taken to Rang pur,) 

Thus \v^as Hir married by stratagem and put into the wedding palanquin by force. She 
was put into the doli (palanquin) moaning and crying. The Kheras took her off as thieves 
drive off stolen cattle. When Hir was put into the palanquin she made bitter lamentation 
even as a swan separated from the flock, and she cried out to Ranjha and said : To-day 
your wealth has been looted by Kheras. Takht Hazara and Jhang are left m asterless. These 
are the wages of deceit with which the Sials have repaid you for your grazing. Who will 
take care of you when I am away ? You will wander in misery and loneliness. Oh, Ranjha, 
see my long hair has fallen down all over my breast in iny misery. My jewellery is unkempt 
and uncared for. The bull, the snake (Bashak Nag), the earth and the sky have turned 
against me to destroy me. Other brides have bought clothes of green, red and yellow but 
I wear only mournful white.” Thus did Hir lament on being parted from Ranjha. 

Meanwhile the buffaloes were ill at ease without their muster Ranjha. They gathered 
together on the bank of the river and lifted their mouths in protest. They pushed folk 
hither and thither with their horns and broke the pots and the pans of the village. Then 
the people bade them conciliate Ranjha by kissing his feet. 

And all night the Kheras marched with the palanquin of Hira, and at dawn they reached 
the forest, being mightily pleased with the bride they were carrying off. And they halted 
and sat down to eat and drink and be merry. And they prepared to go hunting. 

But Ranjha who had followed the procession sat apart and his heart was sore within 
him. But no one paid any attention to him. 

The Kheras rode after deer and hunted lions and foxes and showed much cunning with 
their bows and arrows. And they roasted the meat that they had killed and set aside a por- 
tion for Hir. And Hir finding herself, alone and the Kheras merry making, made a signal 
to Ranjha, called him into her palanquin and embraced him tenderly. 

One of the Kheras noticed this and brought news to the rest and they were very wrath- 
ful. But Hir broke her necklace and pretended she had called Ranjha to help her pick up the 
pieces. She added that if any one touched him, even with the end of a feather, she would 
poison herself. Whereupon the Kheras kept silence and urged the procession to move on. 
And at last the palanquin reached the village of Rangpurand the women came out to greet 
the bride and sang songs of welcome. The girls lifted the bride out of the palanquin and 
poured oil over the threshold. Hir’s mother-in-law swung water round the bride’s head 
and drank it and gave ihanks to God. They drew aside her veil and placed a Koran and five 
gold mohurs in front of her, and her mother-in-law and husband's sister laughed and made 
the midwife sit by her side. They gave presents to the midwife and other menials. When 
they espied Ranjha sitting near, they snatched the basket from his head and frightened him 
away. The village w^omen congratulated Saida's mother on the bride. But Hir kept her 
own secret in her heart and she alone knew it. Ranjha's heart was sore within him. He 
drew near to Hir by stealth and spoke to her. She protested that Fate was too strong 
for her and that she could do nothing for Ranjha. Whereupon Ranjha upraided Hir for 
first encouraging him and then abandoning him. 

Hir replied : “ Ranjha, this love of ours must last for all our life long. The Five Pirs 
stand witness between you and me. I swear I will never be the wife of Saida. If he 
approaches me I will turn away from him. Surely the Five Pirs will punish him if he tries 
to come near me. Listen, I have a plan how we may meet again. I will write to you 
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that you should come and see me in the disguise of a fakir (religious mendicant). Abandon 
all your caste and position. Shave your head and become a wandering beggar. In this 
guise you will be able to have a glimpse of me. If you do not come and see me my soul 
will vanish away.” 

[ There follows in the text a tirade against Jats generally and against the Sial Jats 
in particular. As bringing out the weak points of the Jats it is of some ethnological and 
historical interest, but it has nothing much to do with the story so it is omitted here.] 


CHAPTER 18. 

{Htr h iinJiapiiff in her new home.) 

One day it was agreed that Gana or Hunt the bracelet should be played and all 
the Jat girls were sent for to join in the game. They all danced with joy in the village when 
the news was sent round. They were all brides and fragrant with the odours of musk, and 
rose and jessamine. It was as if a garden was full of ' champa ’ and ‘ c Label ’ flowers. 
Their beauty shone like the radiance of the moon. Their faces were as shapely as the cupola 
of a mosque. There is no happiness in the world like the joy of bride and bridegroom. 
Saida sat on a red firestool and the brides of the village sat round him. They flocked round 
Hir and brought her a basin of milk with a bracelet at the bottom. They danced round 
her shaking it and asking her to dive for the bracelet. The other brides and bride2rooms 
threw their bracelets in and the fun waxed fast and furious. But Hir remained pale and 
glum. When they seized her hand and put it in the basin it was as cold and lifeless as the 

arm of a corpse. So finding that Hir was cold and dispirited and would not join in the 

game, the girls all gave up playing and went away sadly to their homes. The women of the 
village were displeased with Hir. But she sat mute refusing to look at [Saida ancP*^ tears 
flowed from her eyes like rain from the black clouds of the monsoon. 

Meanwhile the Kazi w^as saying to Chuchak : '' You are fortunate in that aii 3"our 

difficulties and troubles have vanished now that Hir has been placed in the house of the 

Kheras. All is silence in Jhang Sial and all are happy in Rangpur. All authority has 

deserted Ranjha and nobody pays any attention to him now. And] Ranjha's sisters-in. 
|aw discussed the affair in Takht Hazara and they laughed at the discomfiture of Ranjha. 
And they wrote him messages saying: '‘The decree of fate must be borne. There is 
no trusting girls. The Kheras have plucked the flower that j^ou used to guard so tenderly 
and for whose sake you w^andered so many years in dense forests full of tigers and lions. Come 
back to us while there is yet time. We will offer a golden crest on the sacred tomb when 
you set your foot in our courtyard. We will present offerings to the gods if you come back 
to Hazara. We will dedicate a saucepan to the name of Ali. W> wall hold a vTestling 
match and we will offer garlands to Ghazi Pir. Have w^c not promised to light the lamjis 
in honour of Khwaja Khizr if you return to us ?” 

And Ranjha replied : “ Sisters, when autumn withers the flower, the humming Inrd 
has to live on hope. When the garden dries up, the nightingales wandt^ about the jungle 
hoping that some bud will blossom somewhere. Only the son of a churl will run awav 
from Love. The true knight staKes his life for Love and scatters destruction on thase 
who oppose him.” 

So Ranjha resolved to become a fakir and get his ears bored and to bring back Hir cap- 
tive or perish in the attempt. And Ranjha’s sisters-in-law at Hazara, when they received 
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this reply sat in silence and then they said : Banjba will never come back.” Mean- 

while Hit languished in the house of her father-in-law. She refused to put on jewellery 
or gay clothes. She ate no food and lay awake all night thinking of Banjha. 

And Sehti her husband's sister spake to her saying : “ Sister, what spell has 

overcome you ? You are getting weaker every day. Your colour is fading away. 
You have become like a dried and parched straw and all your bones stand out. Your 
conversation is gloomy. Tell me the secret of your heart that I may cure it. [So 
Hir told Sehti all her history and Sehti sat by Hir and consoled her saying she too had a 
lover, Mmad Baksh a camel driver, and that somehow they must contrive to help each 
other in their troubles.] 

One night Saida full of delight placed his foot on Hit’s bed. Hir thrust him away say- 
ing : ‘‘ I have not yet said my prayers.” But Saida was wilful and would not heed, so Hir 
in her distress prayed to her Pir (Holy mar or Saint). The Pir at once appeared and Hir 
said : “ I am the betrothed of Ranjha. My love is pledged to him.” So the Pir chastised 
Saida, broke his bones and tied up his hands and feet- And Saida fell down at the feet of 
the Pir and begged for mercy saying : I have sinned.” 

At the dawn of day Hir took a bath in the courtyard and she sat with her head drooping 
downwards in grief thinking of Ranjha. Her heart inclined to God and she remembered 
her Pir. She meditated on the unity of God and dispelled all idolatry from her mind. Thus 
wrapped in the deepest contemplation she sat motionless as a statue. When the Five Pirs 
saw Hir sitting in devout meditation they at once appeared by the order of God. They 
awakened her by placing their wand on her shoulder and they said : “ (Ilhild get up. What 
grief has overcome you”? 

And Hir gave a deep sigh and tears came from her eyes as she replied : ‘"The 
love of the Jat whom you gave to me has made me mad. The love of the shepherd has 
ruined me. God has made you my protector and I come to the Pirs for help in my trouble.*’ 

The Pirs were overcome with compassion, and using their spiritual power of ecstacy, 
they presented the image of Ranjha before Hir, saying : Child, spread out your skirt 

and receive the object of your wish.” and they added, “ He will meet you in person very 
soon for so it has been ordained by God.’* 

[Here follows in the original a lamentation put into the mouth of Hir in the form of a 
Barah Mah, i.e., a lamentation of the twelve months. It is not a very good S2)ecimen of this 
kind of competition. There is a specimen of a Barah Mah in Macau lilies traaslation of the 
Granth.] 


CHAPTER 19. 

(Hir sends a message to Ranjha,) 

After a year bad passed a Jat girl of Rangpur was returning to Jhang Sial to visit her 
own home and she came to Hir and offered to take any message she might want to send to 
her parents. 

“ Shall I tell them,” said she, “ how you like your husband and how you get on with 
his relations.” 

And Hir replied : “ He is to me as thorns are to silk. The Pen of Destiny has been 
cruel to me. What can I do ? Give my salaam to my homefolk with folded hands and 
in the garments of humility and say : You have given me over into the hands of enemies. 
May my parents be drowned in the deep stream. I will have nothing to do with them. Then 
seek out Banjha and say to him : ‘ Come to me or J shall die, I have thrown dust on 
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the bead of the Kheras and spat in the face of Saida/ I long to meet him and have 
given offerings to the tomb of Husan and Husain, to Shuda, Ghazi and Bhola Kr that 
my prayer may be fulfilled.” 

When the girl reached Jhang of the Sials she asked the folk there : '' Where is the boy 
who used to graze Chuchak’s buffaloes and comes from Hazara ? The boy who weeps and 
talks like a madman, who threw away his blanket and flute and lost his wits. The boy who 
is known among Lovers as Ranjha and who wears the garland of Love on his head. Who 
has been ruined by Love and wanders distractedly in the courtyards of the woebegone, 
because the Kheras have taken away his Hir And the girls replied; ‘‘ He is now a grown- 
up lad and has given up all affections of the world. He roams about in the forest where 
there are wolves and tigers. No one speaks to him. Who would touch a snake if he were 
ignorant of casting spells ? Sister, you had better talk to him yourself. We have no 
influence with him at all.” 

[ Various tedious letters in the original are omitted.] 

So the girl went in search of Ranjha and said to him: “ Hir is on the point of death 
Her last breath is hovering on her lips. You have cast some spell over her. She shows no 
affection for her husband’s house, although they have made all efforts to jjlease her. She 
will not allow Saida to touch her and she will not go near him. She counts the stars all night 
and thinks of you. Go back to her disguised as a Jogi (religious medicant), and manage to 
meet her somehow. All things reach the appointed end when God is kind.” 

And Ranjha, when he heard this message, rejoiced exceedingly, and he called the Mullah to 
him and said : Write for me to Hir and tell her the pangs of separation that I endure. 
Write : ^ You have taken rest in your newly found home. T am on thorns and burninar 
embers. The file of Love when once lit burns earth and sky. By deceit you induced me to 
graze your buffaloes. Verily women can pull down the stars from heaven. Such is their 
guile.” Write it down. Sir Mullah, every bit. Omit no part of my complaint. Write as love 
writes to lover wdth a full heart. . . . Write that nobody cares for me now that Hir has 
turned her face from me. The peacocks have flown away, and I have to live among owls.” 

The drum of Love beat loudly m the ears of Ranjha when he thought upon Hir and he 
pondered much how he might meet her, and he said to himself : "" The river of Love is deep 
but a boat must be fashioned to cross it. Hir is the secret booty which the robber can only 
attain by self sacrifice. I must disguise myself as a fakir and this delicate body which has 
been fed on butter must be smeared over with the and ashes that become a fakir. I 
will go and learn some spell from a Jogi. I will have my ears bored and become his 
disciple. T will go and find some perfect fakir who can upset even Fate itself. I will 
cut myself in pieces as it were a comb, so that I may comb the locks of my beloved. 


CHAPTER 20. 

(Ranjha decides to become a Jogi.) 

So Ranjha set off for Tilla the hill where Balnath the Jogi dwelt, for he said to himself • 
“ Balnath surely knows the way of salvation.” 

And as he went from village, to village he invited those who wished to join him and 
become a fakir and he said : “ Brothers come with me and be a fakir. You have 
nothing to do but beg and eat. You get your ears bored and put some ashes on your 
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body and all the world reveres you as a saint. Without toil or labour you can be as emi- 
nent as Nadir Shah. The mysteries of birth and the sadnesses of death have no concern 
for the fakir. He sleeps in the mosque free from the cares of this impure world and begs and 
eats. He can scold people and incur no blame. li you call yourself a Pir or a fakir every- 
body is your servant.’’ 

At last, after many days journeying, Ranjha reached Tilla, the hill on which Balnath 
lived and Ranjha bowed his head and placed a piece of gur (sugar) before Balnath as an 
offering, and clasped the feet of all the jogis. . . . They were all engaged in religious con- 

templation and prayers. They were reading Gayan Gita Bhagvat and Bharat; and Ranjha 
folded his hands before Balnath and said: '‘Make me your fakir. Let me be your chela 
(pupil) and you be my Pir. The straight path to God is inaccessible without the 
intervention of Murshids (teachers), even as rice cannot be cooked without milk.” 

And Balnath looked at Ranjha and found he was a lad of pleasing countenance and of a 
comely wit, and doubts arose in his heart and he said to Ranjha : “ My lad, your looks are 
saucy and you have commanding aiis. Your demeanour is not that of a servant but of one 
whom others obey. Only those whose souls are submissive can become Jogis. You are 
more fitted to play the peacock and to strut in the assemblies of young coxcombs. You have a 
silken shawl over your shoulder; you have painted your eyes with lampblack ; you play on 
the flute and stare at women. You tie cows up and milk them. In vain you try and 
flatter the Guru (holy man). 

Oh Jat, tell me the truth what has befallen you that you wish to relinquish the pleasures 
of life and become a fakir ? Jog is a very troublesome task. The taste of Jog is bitter and 
sour. You will have to dress as a Jogi, to w^ear dirty clothes, long hair, cropped skull and to 
beg your way through life. You will have to meditate on your guru and hold your breath in 
your midmost throat. You will have to give up the pleasures of birth, to cease to rejoice 
when friends come or to grieve when they die. You will have to abstain from casting eyes 
on women. You will have to become divinely intoxicated by taking kand, mul, post, opium 
and other narcotic drugs. You will have to think the world a mere vision. You will have to 
go on long pilgrimages to Jagannath, Godavari, Ganges and Jumna. Jog is no easy task^ 
You Jats cannot attain Jog. ” 

And Ranjha replied to Balnath : ‘‘I accept all your conditions. I beseech you to 

give me Jog and to drown me in the deep waters of Fakir (The state of being a fakir). I 
swear I have given up women and earthly affairs. Do not. Guru, pierce me again and again. 
You should not break the heart of one who falls helpless on your threshold.” 

But Balnath still had doubts in his heart, and he said to Ranjha : “ What is the good 

of begging if man has not belief ? Only those in love with death can acquire Jog. Good men 
subdue their passions by riding on the horse of patience and holding the reins of remembrance 
Jog means to be dead while alive. One has to sing the song of nonentity using one’s meagre 
body as a guitar. One s self has to be entirely absorbed. It is no child’s play. You will 
never be able to undergo Jog. What is the use of asking for* it ? Child, listen, God 
has made his abode in this body of dust. He is in everything as a thread runs through the 
beads. He is the breath of life in the living. He is as it were the spirit of bhang and 
opium. He is in the life of the world as colour is in the mendhi (Indigo). He permeates 
everything, even as the blood runs through all the body of men. ” 
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THE SCATTERGOODS AJSTD THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, 1619-1723. 

A collection of MSS. communicated by 
Bernard P. Scattergood, M.A., F. S.A. 

Edit^ arid supplemented from contemporary records by Sir Bichard Temple, Bt. 

Introductory Note by the Editor. 

[I am indebted to the generosity of Mr. Bernard P. Scattergood for the use of a series of 
papers discovered by him and of high value to students of Anglo-Indian history in the 17th 
and 18th centuries. Mr. Scattergood has occupied many years in collecting a mass of infor- 
mation regarding the Scattergoods, from the earliest times to the present day, and he haa 
compiled elaborate pedigrees of the different branches of the family. While following up 
the details of a lawsuit in which the executors of John Scattergood, East India Merchant, were 
concerned, two large bundles of papers, each containing several parcels, were disinterred at 
the Public Record Office. These have been examined, classified and transcribed, under 
Mr. Scattergood’s direction, by Miss Dorothy Shilton and Mr. Richard Holworthy, and the 
whole of the documents relating to India and the East have been placed at my disposal. 
The letters, journals, and accounts comprised in the bundles throw valuable light upon the 
methods of trade in India, Persia and China, and on the lives of Englishmen under the 
Company’s jurisdiction in those regions during the last half of the 17th and first half of the 
18th century. 

The papers forming the collection unearthed at the Public Record Office were the 
property of John Scattergood, the last of the name who had direct connection with the East 
India Company. For information regarding his predecessors, servants of, or shareholders 
in, the Company, ample material exists among the records at the India Office and in 
Mr. Scattergood ’s voluminous notes. It is thus possible to present, in chronological order, the 
lives of five members of the Scattergood family in so far as they were connected with India 
and the East India Company. 

I propose to divide these papers into five sections as follows : — 

I. Anthony Scattergood and his connection with the East India Company at 
home, 1619. 

II. Francis Scattergood of EUaston, co. Staffs, and his service with the East 
India Company abroad, 1640-1647. 

III. Roger Scattergood of EUaston and London, Merchant- Taylor, and his com- 

mercial dealings with the East India Company at home, 1659-1679. 

IV. John Scattergood, Merchant and servant of the East India Company, 

his career in Madras and Bengal, 1672-1681. 

V. John Scattergood junior, Free Merchant, his life in India, Persia and China 
1697-1723, including 

(1) Journal of an expedition from Isfahan to Gombroon (Bandar ‘Abbas> 

in 1708, with account of expenditure. 

(2) Descriptions of the islands of Junkceylon (Malay Peninsula) and 

Divi (near Masulipatam), c. 17 15. 

(3) Correspondence with the Company’s servants and others in India, China 

and England, 1711-1723. 

(4) Accounts, commercial and shipping transactions, miscellaneous papers, 

documents in Gujarati, Armenian, Chinese, Portuguese, &c. 
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Like the “ Correspondence of Richard Edwards ” (1669-1679), now appearing in Bengal 
PaM and Present and the Bowrey Papers ” (1685-1712), which it is hoped will be 
accessible to the public before very long, the Scattergood MSS, supplement the official records 
and furnish a vivid picture of the life of Anglo-Indians and of their relations with the Cmnpany 
— ^in this case at a period singularly barren of really human documents. — R. C. T.] 

I. 

Anthony Scattekgood and ms connection with the East India Company 

AT HOME, 1619. 

Anthony Scattergood, baptised at St. Alkmund’s, Derby, on the 15th March 1593-4, was 
the eldest son of Richard Scattergood and Margaret Bate, and grandson of John Scattergood 
of Little Chester, near Derby, probably by Mary Lyster, his first wife. 

In May 1612 Anthony Scattergood was bound apprentice for seven years to Edward 
Harrison, grocer, his uncle by marriage, and on the expiration of his apprenticeship, in Nov- 
ember 1619, became “a sworn freeman” of the Grocers Company.' A few months pievioudy, 
while stiU “bound” to Edward Harrison, he was admitted and svom Free Brother” of the 
East India Company “ by service” and paid his fine of lOs. to the poor box.* He was thus 
entitled to be a purchaser of the Company’s stock, but there is no record to say whether he 
availed himself of the privilege. A few years later, on the 17th July 1625, he was buried 
in bis native parish of St. Alkmund’s, Derby. He was “ a young man of grate hope,” but 
his early death may account for the absence of any further mention of him in the 
Company’s records. ^ 

II. 

Francis Scattergood of Ellaston, co. Staffs, his service with the 
East Indu Company, 1640 — 1647. 

Francis Scattergood appears to have been the third son of John Scattergood of Chadsden 
and Ellaston, co. Staffs, Attorney- at -law (1586-1662), and Elizabeth Baker alias Stables.^ 
He was baptised at Ellaston on the 8th March 1613-14. Of his early life nothing is known. 
He married his wife Elizabeth some time previous to 1640, probably about 1639, just before 
he entered the Company’s service. In the Scattergood pedigree at the Heralds College 
(Press-mark K. 1, Visitation of Northants and Rutland, 1681), which is subscribed by his 
brother Dr. Anthony Scnttergood,^ Re^'tor of Winwick and Yelvertoft, co. Northants, 
Francis is described as having “died young or unmarried but Dr. Anthony’s memory must 
have led him astray on this point, as it certainly did on one or two others.® 

There is no record of any petition by Francis Scattergood for employment in the East. 
He is first mentioned on the 11th December 1640 at a Com^ of (Committees, when *‘The 
Court tooke into consideration the electing and settling of their Pursers, Pursers Mates, 
Stewards, and Stewards Mates, and having at a former Court entered into this business 
but not perfected the same, they now taking a review of what they had formerly done, and 

1 Particulars supplied by Mr. Scattergood. 

2 Court Minutes, IV, 345 (India Office Records). 

3 Information from Mr. Scattergood. 

^ From the evidence contained in Mr. Scattergood’s papers, there is strong presumption for this 
statement, but actual proof is wanting. 

5 For an account of Dr. Anthony Scattergood and of bis son, the Rev. Samuel Scattergood, see the 
Dictionary of National Biography. 

6 Particulars supplied by Mr. Scattergood. 
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observing those that are wanting, elected and setled the persons hereafter following, viat. 
. . . . for Stewards, elected . . . Thomas Coke for the London . . . and for 

their Mates .... Frauncis Scattergood for the London. ” ^ 

It seems probable that Francis Scattergood’s introduction to the Company was bron^t 
about through the influence of some distant relatives. His great-grandfather’s cousin, an 
Anthony Scattergood (not identical with No. I) had come up from Derbyshire to London 
in the 16th century and had become a citizen and freeman of the Grocers Company. He 
died in 1592 (will, P. C. C. Harrington, 64) and was buried at the Church of St. Lawrence 
Jury. His executor was his brother, Richard Scattergood of Little (Chester, near Derby 
(and later of Sudbury), father of the Anthony Scattergood already noticed, who, it will be 
remembered, became a free brother of the East India Company. ^ 

The London, to which Francis Scattergood was appointed, was commanded by John 
Proud, master, and was at first destined for Surat, but on leaving the dock in January 
1641, she ''gott a brush in [grazed] her keele,” and was ordered to be brought back. It was 
found that the damage sustained was too great for her to be fitted ” for Surat, and her 
destination was altered to Bantam in Java. On the 24th March she was reported to be at 
Gravesend, ready to sail, ® but though there is no record of a further change of plan, 
the original orders must have been repeated, for eventually the ship sailed to Surat, where 
she arrived at the end of September 1641. While at Surat, Francis Scattergood seems to 
have been transferred to the Company’s ship Supply which made voyages to and from Persia 
in 1641 and 1642. At any rate, he sailed in that ship for Sumatra in April 1643 and reached 
Achin Road on the 25th May.'o 

On the 17th December 1643, Walter Clarke, agent on board the Supply, ^yrote to the 
Company'^ : — 

Our howse and godowne [warehouse at Achin] being apted [suitably prepared] 
for our goods reception, thither conveighed them, but not Sonner unbailed, but Sould 
a great part of them, which are not in these bookes brought to accompt, and I 
doubt not, but by this time little is left, which this yeare will find markets. With Mr. 
Bowman, for his assistance, I left Thomas Fitch, Francis Scattergood, wdth another 
civell man belonging to our shipp, likewise a yong man who came from Bengala one 
a Juncke. His name is William Dawes. . . the man is very temperate, not addicted 

for ought I could perceave to any knowne Vice. He writteth very well, and hath some 
insight in accompts. Him I have entertained untill the ensueinge yeare . . . for 

that if it should please God to afflict Mr. Bowman with Sickness, from which noe 
man that comes thether is fre, he may have some one to assist him in writtinge what 
he may direct, neither of the other beinge usefull for more then Guardians to watch by 
night, which must not be neglected there.’" 

From a letter of the Council at Surat to the Company, dated 27th January 1643-4,^ we 
learn that the goods left in charge of Maximilian Bowman, Thomas Fitch and Francis Scatter- 
good at Achin amounted to 50,000 mahmudis or about £2,500 sterling, reckoning the 
mahmudt at a shilling, the value given to it by Terry in 1655. 

7 Court Jllnutes^ XVII. 365, 366, 367, (India Office Records). 

8 Information supplied by Mr. Scattergood. 

9 E. B. Sainsbury, Court Minutes of the E, I, Co,, 1640-1643, pp. 133, 134, 155. 

10 See W. Foster, English Factories, 1642-1645, s, v. London and Supply. 

11 Original Correspondence (in future designated O. C.), No. 1852 (India Office Records). 

12 O. O. , 1888. 
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Three years later, on the 25th January 1646-7, the Surat Council reported to the 
Company that ''Acheen factorie was ‘‘cleared, and that all the Company’s servants had 
been dispersed, “Francis Scattergood and a Seaman excepted, left there to keep your Ware- 
house.”^^ This statement does not appear to be correct, as in a “ List of Factors 
Etca. [and other] names in India, Persia, Etca,” for 1647,'* we find, “In Acheen, Phillip 
Wylde, Thomas Re^mardson, Francis Scattergood, John Rose,” and in a later list,'* 
the salaries of the four abovenamed are entered as £70, £60, £15, and £12 per 
annum respectively. 

Moreover, copies of two letters written from Achin in January and February 1646-7 
and signed by Philip \V\ lde and Francis Scattergood are in existence,'® but the originals 
from which they were taken' ^ were so badly damaged that very little can be gathered from 
the broken sentences remaining. In the letter of the 28th January, Wylde and Scattergood - 
refer to a communication of the 30th October 1646, despatched by the Seahorse, and inti- 
mate that the January missive will be conveyed by a ship belonging to Courteen’s Associa- 
tion.'® They remark that trade has been very duU, that “ Great quantitye of Pepper and 
Tinne is Expected this yeare . . . the former worth tole [tael] the Bahar,'® the Latter- 

tole 13 ; 10 mass-® a Bahar. Of these . . . shall endeavour to buy so soone as the Cloth 

findes sale.” 

In their letter of the 3rd February 1646-7, Wylde and Scattergood beg to be supplied 
with three “ housservants (honest if possible) by the next, ” because “we are soe greate a 
house hold and seldome above 2 of our Company in health.” They remark that “ Camphore 
is this year cheaper,” that their last letter owed its conveyance to “the Esquire Cour[teen’s]*' 
Friendshipp, ” and that Captain John Smart was “very sick.” The fragmentary phrases, 
“your Licence from Su[rat],” “ of sailary,” “per annum” possibly form part of a request 
for higher pay. A postcript adds that ** Captain John Smart at writing herof Departed this 
Life and William Cork (a young youth) succeeds him in place.” 

Less than three months later, on the 20th April 1647, Francis Scattergood signed his 
will and most likely died shortly after. The will, preserved at Somerset House,-- runs as 
follows : — 

“ In the name of God Amen, I Francis Scattergood being very sicke and w eake yet 

in perfect memory thankes be to God make this my last will and testament in manner 

and form foUowTing 

13 O. C. 2023. U O. C. 2024. 16 O. C. 2070. 

t 

16 Factory Records, Surat, vol, 102a (India Office Records). 

17 The originals, which were contained in a volume of Bombay Records, were unfortunately 
lost at sea. 

18 For an account of the inception of the Coiirteen venture in India, under Sir William Courteen, see 
Mr. W. Foster’s Introduction to E. B. Painsbury’s Court Minutes, 1635-1639, pp. xiv-xix* 

19 Bahar, a weight varying in different districts. Thomas Bowrey gives the weight of the Achin boAar, 
r. 1676, as “396 1. 11 oz. 14 gr. Averdupoize” {Countries round the Bay oj Bengal, ed. Temple, p. 241, n. 4). 

39 13 tael, 10 mace. Taking the mace as a quarter dollar and 16 mace to the tael, the tael=r4 dollars, 
and the price of tini=64 dollars or approximately Rs. 109 for approximately 3 cwt.; or say Rs. 33 per cwt. 
~at 2-6 per R., £ 82. 10s. per ton. The pepp^ bniiar was quite differently estimated as to weight. 

21 William Courteen junior. 

22 P. C. C., 117 Essesf (Wills proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, preserved at Somerset 
House, Xjondon). 
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First I commend my soul to the allmighty my maker and Jesus Christ my redeemer 
Secondly my body to the earth to receave such Christian buriaU as this place affordes 
And for my worldly estate I bequeath as followeth 

Oweing by Leonard Flint to mee fortie three mass [mace] the which I freely 
give him, as also five shirtes and soe many Chela purtugall Briches*'’ as is in my Chest 
I give unto Phillip Wilde all my printed bookes as also a Parrat my Rapier and 
Creace^* 

The former being satisfied I bequeath unto my wife Elizabeth Scattergood all my- 
wages due to me from my honorable Imployers the East India Company as also 
whatsoever shalbe found of myne after my decease which will appeare by Inventory 
In witnes of the premisses I have hereunto set my hand and scale the twenty eighth 
day of Aprill Anno Domini 1647 

FRANCIS SCATTERGOOD 

Signed and sealed in the presence of us 

William Harrison 

the mark of Tho. Bissell ” 

The will was proved on the 20th July 1648 by “ Elizabeth Scattergood relict.” 

Francis Scattergood must have availed himself of all opportunities of increasing the 
pittance allowed him by the Company, for among his effects sent from Achin to Surat by 
Thomas Reynardson in November 1647‘-5 were “one Che.st of Turtlec-Shel! ’ [tortoise-sheU] 
and Parcell of pearle, w ith a Jemaull 

In January 1647*8 the Council at Surat pj^risod the ( Unwpimy of Sc attergood's death . 

Dead men. At A[c]heene Francis Scattergood, John Boze [? Rose] and Leonard 
Flint, the two latter seamen left there by the Queens Coinniaund-^ to keepe your hows*^ 
when Mr. Turner Esqr. Came away from tlieuci', are all df‘ceased. 

Leonard Flint, then, did not live to enjoy his legacy for more than a few months, and 
the “purtugall briches’’ probably descended to another messmate. 

On receipt of the news of her husband’s death, Elizabeth Scattergood appears to have 
petitioned the Company for his arrears of salary. On the 22nd December 1648 we find that^^ 

‘Tt was at this Court ordred that Elizabeth Scattergood should receive 10 li. of the 
wages of her husband Francis Scattergood deceased in India, Mr. Stileman giving bond 
to repay the same, in case when the Accompts come home there shall not so much 
appeare to bee due unto the said Scattergood.” 

23 Apparently the testator meanfj cotton britches like those worn by the converts (chela, disciple) 
of the Portuguese. 

21 Malay, kris, a dagger. 

26 O. C, 2048. 

26 Jemaul (for Arabic jamdl) ring is an interesting instance of folk etymology. The gimmal (gemal. 
gimbal) ring was a linked ring, so constructed as to admit of being divided into two (and sometunes three) 
rings, taking its name from the Latin gem*'llus, a twin. In India the terra seems to have been turned by 
PSuropeans into gimmdl and connected with the Oriental term lamdl, beauty, and with them to have 
meant beauty ring 

27 Achin at this date was governed by Paduka Sri, daughter of Iskandar Muda (Mahkota ’Alam) and 
widow of Iskandar Thani (Al&u’ddin Mahaya Shah). See Travels of Peter Mundy, ed. Temple, vol. Ill, 

Pt. I, pp. 117, 119 (footnotes). 

28 o. C. 2062 . 

29 Court Minutes, XX. 314 (India Office Records). 
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Francis Scattergood left no heirs. His only son, whom he never saw, and of whose 
existence he probably never heard, was baptised on the 28th April 1641 and was buried five 
days later. His widow Elizabeth is apparently identical with the Elizabeth Scatteigood 
who was married at Winwick, co. Northampton, on the 24th June 1652, of which parish her 
brother-inJaw, Dr. Anthony Scattergood, mentioned above, was Rector.^o 

HI. 

Roger Scattergood of Ellaston and London, Merchant-Taylob : his commercial 
dealings with the East India Company, 1659 — 1680. 

Roger Scattergood, who was baptised at EUaston on the 11th January 1623-4, was the 
seventh son and eighth child of John Scattergood of Chadsden and EUaston, co. Stafford, 
and therefore most probably a brother of Francis Scattergood noticed above (No. II). 

He served his apprenticeship as a linendraper to Richard Arden of Newgate Market from 
1641 to 1648, became a freeman of the Merchant Taylors Company in 1649 and a liveryman 
in 1655-6. Before the latter date he had married Catherine, daughter of WiUiam Westby 
of Mowbrick, Lancashire, and was living in Newgate Market, near the prison. 32 

The first recorded mention of Roger Scattergood in connection with the East India 
Company is on the 29th July 1659 ^3 when he purchased goods at a Court of Sales to the value 
of £ 717-105., ^'to paie at 3: 6 months from primo September next.’’ From 1659 until 1663 
he continued to make large purchases at the Company’s sales, the amounts, in round 
numbers being as foUows : — 3X 

1659— £ 2000 I 1661— £ 6000 

1660— £ 3500 1 1662— £ 1300 

Some of the names, by which the various kinds of piece-goods figurin gin Roger Scatter- 
good’s sale accounts were known, have been explained in Yule’s Hobson- Jobson and Foster’s 
English Factories, Others have not been traced to their source. I give below an alphabeti- 
cal list of the goods and a summary of the information I have collected regarding each kind 
of material. 

Bafta. Pers. bdjta^ woven : any cloth. The trade name of the calicoes of GujarM. 
There are frequent mentions of baft as" in the Company’s records from 1605 onwards . 
The term appears to have been extended and applied to various kinds and textures 
of cotton cloth ; for besides fine quality Broach ( Baroch) baftas,” broad, narrow, 
white and coloured ‘'bafts/’ ‘‘Synda” and ‘'Caile Velha baftas,” (bafta from Sindh 
and Old Kiyal, near Tuticorin) which appear among Roger Scattergood ’s pur- 
chases, we find baftaes made of Guzzees [gazt, coarse cotton cloth].” Foster, Eng\ 
Fact., 1646-1650, p. 82. 

^ Iniormation supplied by Mr. Scattergood. 

3^ She was the granddaughter of Richard Fleetwood of Penworthara, co. Lancs., through whom 
she claimed a double Royal Descent, on the one side from Edward III, through Joan Beaufort and the 
Nevilles and the Stanleys, and on the other through the whole line of Welsh Kings back to Maelgwn Hir, 
the nephew of King Arthur. 

32 Information supplied bj’^ Mr, Scattergood, who also informs me that Roger's sister-in-law, Dorothy 
^\estby, married Christopher Birkhead, citizen and goldsmith of London (d. 1680), father of Christopher 
Birkhead, elected writer for Bengal in 1716, to whom John Scattergood junior (No. V) acted as mento 
on his first arrival in India. 

33 Home Series, Miscellaneotis, vol. 6 (India Office Records). 

31 These amounts have been arrived at by collecting the various entries in the sales lists contained 
•n Home Series, Misc., voi. 6, and in the Court Minutes of the dates as above. 
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That Gujarat produced the best bdfta is shown by the Company’s order to Surat 
in 1653 for as many calicoes as could be provided, especially ‘‘Gujarat baftaes.” 
Foster, op. cit., 1651-1654, p. 196. The term bdfta in India is now applied to silk as 
well as cotton fabrics. See Yusuf Ali, Mo'iiograph on Silk Fabrics, quoted by Yule 
Hobstm’Jobsov, s.v. Bafta. It is also the name of a cotton manufacture in Great 
Britain, woven especially for export to Africa . 

Byram Pante. Bairampdwi*, in rows, having line?. A special striped ‘ Byrami.” 
The term “ Byram” is obscure and the references to the cotton piece-goods so called 
do not help to clear up its origin. It is possible that it was so designated from an 
individual of that name, either in his honour or because he excelled in the weaving 
of this class of goods. There was, in fact (so Sir Dinsha Wacha informs me, on the 
authority of Mr. Dalai of Broach) a Parsi called Bairam Ekoo who had an establish* 
ment of numerous hapdlooms in Bn)ach and the neighbourhood in the 19tb century. 

In 1647, the factors at Ahmad§,bad complained of the “ slackness of our Byram 
men in bringing in their cloth.” Foster, Eng. Fact., 1646-1650, p, 102 (See also 
footnote on same page). Later in the same year, they suggest the purchase of 
a further number of “byrams” {ibid., p. 128), and in 1648 the Council at Surat note 
that they are forwarding some “ bvrams” from Agra to the Company. Ibid., p. 189. 

Catches, Catchaes. Hind, kdeh, kdcJihd. a loin-cloth, drawers, and hence, a calico 
used for such purpose in the East, *‘ Catches ” were manufactured principally at 
Tuticorin. 

In 1645, a sum of £ 3,000 was invested at “ Tuttacoreen” in “catches, a sort of cloth 
very vendible in the Manielas and all parts,” and in 1647 the factors in Persia wrote 
that the “cocheaw cloth” was much sought after. In consequence, the Falcon was 
sent to Tuticorin to get a supply of “ cattches ... . vendable in Persia to a very 

good advance. But the cloth was not favourably received in England, for in 
1650 the factors at Surat remarked that as the Company was dissatisfied with the 
“cochea” cloth bought on the Malabar Coast, no more should be provided. Foster, 
Eng. Fact., 1642-1645, p. 246; 1646 1650, pp. 100, 106,257. 

Derguzzes. Hind, ca^^, a coarse cotton cloth, dhar. t^ie body. Coarse cotton cloths, 
suitable for body garments. There are frequent allusions to ‘'guzzees” in the Factory 
Records, but except in the sales lists, I have found no other mention of “derguzzes.” 

Ga^ (literally, sold by the yard, gaz), like bdfta, seems to have been applied to 
any kind of cotton cloth. We find “brown [unbleached] guzzee baftes,” “gussees” 
that are to be dyed, and “longe guzzes” among the goods sent home in 1649 and 
1650. See Foster Eng. Fact., 1646-1650, pp. 234, 277, 299. 

Dimity. This term, indicating a stout cotton fabric with raised stripes and fancy 
figures, was familiar in England long before the foundation of the East India 
Company. The first instance of its use given in the Oxford English Dictionary is in 
1440. In the I5th and 16th centuries it was used for either coarse cotton or woollen 
material. The Oxford English Dictionary derives the word from Mediaeval Latin, 
dimitum, through Greek, di-dis, twice, and miU*8. thread of the warp. The same 
authority suggests that the final y may represent the i in tlie Itaban plural dimUL 

The English merchants, however, found in India a similar Oriental term, Pers. 
dimydtt, for a coarse cotton cloth, and the “dymittees” sent home to the Company 
appear to indicate this material, as there is no mention of any pattern like that on 
the English goods. In 1650, the factors at Surat remarked that the ‘ dymittees ” 
sent to England were dearer than those of 1649, but that the “ difference ” was 
made up by their larger size. Foster, Eng. Fact., 1646-1650, p. 2^. 
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The Persian term dimydti, ^ seems to be clearly an adjectiviJl form of INmy&t^ 

J3 I Damietta, on the Mediterranean shore of If this is the case* the pcMir 

of import has given a name to an European cloth in the East, perhaps through ttio 
likeness of the name Dimyat to the already existing term for the cloth, whidi was 
a form like “ dimity 

Eckbarrees. Possibly a material named after the Emperor Akbar, or less probably, 
from Hind, ikbdrly one weaving : a faced doth, “ Eckbarrees ” seem to have been 
cotton goods suitable for “ painting/' printing. 

In 1647 the factors at Ahmadabad reported that they had selected sufificient 
“eckbarrees" for next year’s provision of quilts and “chints/’ and in 1650 the- 
Company was informed that the failure to send “ Eckburrees ” was caused by the 
delay in despatching them from Agra to Ahmadabfid, “ where they are pintadoed 
[printed].” Foster, Eng. Fact., 1646-1650, pp. 146, 277. 

Guinea-Stuffs. Cotton goods bought in India, suitable for the West Africwi trade. 
These “ Guyney stuffs " were provided at Surat and were manufactured there 
and at Bharoch. See Foster, Fngr. Fa^t., 1646-1650, p. 13 ; 1651-1654, p. 42 ; Yule^ 
Hobson- Jobson, s.v. Guinea-cloths. 

Kerebands (often misspelt, Kerebands). Cloths from Khairabad in Sitapur district. 
The term also appears as “ Kerribad " and “ Kerriabaud/’ and from the expression 
“ Kerriabaud baftes," it seems that it indicated any cloth made at Khairabad. 
See Foster, Eng. Fcbcf., 1646-1650, pp. 188, 220, 254. 

Longeloth. Defined in the Oxford English Dictionary as “a kind of cotton cloth or 
calico manufactured in long pieces, especially cloth of this kind made in India/’ 
The earliest instances of the use of the term given in the O.E.D. are in 1546 and 1622, 
as follows, showing the difference between long-cloth, short-cloth and broad-cloth : 

1545. One Long cloth mak 3 ? 1 :h one shorte cloth and vii yards. 

1622. Allowance of five ll. in a Long-cloth and 4 ll. in a Broad-cloth. 

Here, as in the case of Dimity, there is a possible confusion of terms, because the 
earliest of the English merchants to arrive in India found there v ords of a similar 
sound indicating a material akin to longcloth, viz.. Hind., lung, a loin cloth, and 
lun0, any long strip of cloth for a wrap about the head, body or loins : turban, 
petticoat, loin-cloth. See Yule, Hobson- Jobson, s.v. Long-cloth and Loonghee. 

Indian Longcloth was obtained principally from the Coromandel Coast and was 
sold white and brown (bleached and unbleached). The celebrated Madapollam, a 
longcloth made at that place in the Madras Presidency, is popular at the present 
day, but is known in the trade either as “ Maddappalum " or “ Maddapolam ” 
(with the accent on the second or last syllable instead of on the penultimate). 

Mercoolaes. The origin of this term has not been ascertained. It is probably a 
perverted form of the name of the village or district whence this cl£^ of goods was first 
obtained. “ Mercools " or “ Mercoolaes " appear to have been calicoes specially 
adapted for “painting or chinting " and the term also indicated a very stout 
fabric. In 1647 the factors at Ahmadabad and Bharoch reported to Surat that 
“Our store of Sunganier [Sanganer, near Jaipur, famous for stamped chintzes] mercoles 

will be sufficient to supply a large quantity of chints broad " and that the 

bleaching of “ mercooles " was in progress. In 1648 a consignment of “ mercules, a 
cheap and excellent sort of cloth,” was sent home unbleached. In 1651 the Company’s 
agent at Delhi wrote to Surat that in future “ paules " (tent, pal, sheets) should 
be made of broader doth, for which purpose “mercolls ” would be most suitable. 
In 1652 the ^ mercoolees of Nyegom [ ? Naugaon, Hardoi district], the usual 
source of supply,” proved so bad that orders for these goods were placed elsewhere.. 
See Foster, English Factories, 1646-1650, pp. 139, 188 ; 1651-1654, pp. 26, 122. 

(2b be continued.) 
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HOOBEES : Moors-cloths. Cloths primarily for Muhammadan or “ Moor ” wear. 
Blue and white cotton cloth, principally manufactured in the Nellore district of 
Madras for sale to the Muhammadans (Moors) of the Malay Peninsula. They 
were identical with Salempores, for which see below. 

The earliest quotation for moory ’’ in the Oxford Eng. Diet, is 1696 and the 
derivation given is possibly from Port, morim, shirting.” But it is more likely that 
morim is a corruption of muri than that murt is a corruption of morim j as it was a 
common custom of the Portuguese in adopting Oriental terms ending in t to add a 
final m ox n. Like *’ Baft as ” , Moories ” are now manufactured in England for 
sale to Africa. 

Moorees ” are mentioned in the Company’s records from 1605 onwards. In 1618 
the factors at Masulipatam wrote to the Company that white ‘‘ mcryes ” were procur- 
able in their neighbourhood. Foster, Eng. Fact. 1618-1621, p. 42. In 1675 the 
Company sent a list of goods to be provided “ at the Fort and Metchlepatam 
[Masulipatam] for Anno 1677.'’ The list included 6000 ordinary Morees, 5000 fine 
Morees, 1000 Superfine Morees.” As stated above, ‘Moorees” appear to have 
been identical wdth “ Salempores ” as regards texture, but in colour they were 
confined to blue and w hite. 

NICCANNEES. The origin of this term is obscure. The goods indicated appear to hav® 
been fine striped calicoes manufactured in Gujarat, especially at Surat and 
Bharoch. See Foster Eng. Fact., 1618-16M,pp. 51 n., 235 ; 1651-1654, pp. 42, 235. 

PERCOLLAES (Percallas, Perculleas, Porcellaes) were white and red cotton cloths 
(probably also of other colours) of the same nature as “ Salempores ’ (see below), 
made in the neighbourhood of Masulipatam. In th Diaries of Streymham Master, 
ed. T. mple, I. 272 and elsewheie in the vols.), it is assumed (on the aathori y of 
Mr. Crooke in his ed. of Yule’s Hob$on-Jobson, s.v. Piece-Goods) .hat 'hey wer 
spangled cbths (Pers. patkdla a sparkling object, a spangle), ut I doubt this 
derivation now, and feel tempted to refer the term to some place of manufacture 
near Masulipatam and Pettipolee (Peddapalle or Nizampatam), such as the 
well-known village (in the •17th century) of Peddakalle or PeddagoUa near 
MadapoUam, in the same neighbourhood. 

In 1618 the manufacture of ‘Svhite percallaes at Masulipatam is mentioned, 
and in 1621 Red j3ereallaes ” formed part of the cargo of the Globe. Foster, Eng. 
Fact., 1618-1621, pp. 42, 266. That “ Percollaes ” was a manxifacture of South 
India is evident from the Company’s letter of 14th December 1655, where they 
urge their factors to take into your consideration w^hat Callicoes you are able to 
acquire either at Fort St. George, Mesulapatam, Verasheroone or elsew^hero 

in Parcallaes.” Letter Book, Yol. 1. And in 1669 the factors at Fort St. 

George wrote to Masulipatam, “ \Ye shall be able to invest all our Stocke 

in Percalls ” Factory Becords, Fort St. George (India Office Records), 

XVI. 130. 

In 1676 Streynsham Master agreed with the native merchants at Masulipatam to 
deliver 4000 ‘‘ peices fine percollaes of 15 covads [cubit, 18 inches] long, 2J broad, 
at I pagodas ijex peice,” and in 1679 he made a similar agreement with the 
merchants at MadapoUam. Diaries of Streynsham Master, ed. Temple, I. 273 ; II. 167 

PINTADO QUILTS. Chintz bedspreads, counterpanes. Port, pintado, painted. Cotton 
material, printed or hand-painted in colours. Pintado quilts appear to have been 
varieties of the celebrated Palempores of Masulipatam and its neighbourhood. 
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The term pintado ’’ was used generally in the 17th century for chintzes from 
Agra, Ahmadabad, Surat, etc., but the name palempore was confined to 
bedspreads from Madras, and especially Masulipatam. 

The derivation of palempore ’’ accepted by Yule (Hohson-Jobson, s.v. Palempore) 
is that the word is a corruption of a hybrid (Hind, and Pers.) jpalang-posh, a bed-cover, 
possibly perverted to “palempore '' by the existence of “ salempore (see below), a 
cotton stuff. Pringle’s suggestion (Madras Selections, IV. 71 ) that the word is derived 
from Palanpur in Gujarat, “ an emporium for the manufacture of Northern 
India,” seems unlikely, since the making of “ palempores ” was essentially a 
South Indian industry, and the term, though occasionally used incorrectly for chintz 
of various qualities, meant strictly a superior material made at Masulipatam. 

In 1619 the factors at Surat stated that “ Pintathoe quilts ” were unprocurable 
at Ahmadabad, and in 1621 “ pintado quilts ” were provided from Agra. In 1653 the 
Company mentioned “ Pin ta doe quilts ” among the goods to be furnished from 
Surat. There appears to l>e no instance of an order for palempores ” from the 
northern factories. At the same time, the fame of the Masulipatam manufacture 
is mentioned by Fryer in 1673. See Foster, Eng. Fact., 1618-1621, pp. 46, 51 ; 
1651- 1654, p. 196 ; Fryer, quoted in Hobson-Jobson, s.v. Palempore. 

S ALL AM PORES. The Oxford Eng. Diet, gives this word as “of unascertained origin. 
Cf. palampore.” But there seems no reason to contest the derivation of the Madras 
Manual of Administration (vol. Ill, s.v. Sauley), Telugu sale, a weaver, and Skt> 
jpura, a town : cloth made in the “ Weavers’ Town,” i.e., Shalambarigudda, Tel.= 
Salampur in Hindustani, a district or suburb of Nellore, in Madras. “ Sallampores ” 
were half the length of ordinary “ Palempores ” or cloths of 18 yards long. Like 
“ moory,” this material seems to have been either a white or a blue cloth, and in the 
17th century the “ Sallampores ” of* Masulipatam bore the highest reputation. 

That “ Sallampores ” were made in different qualities is shown by the Company’s 
orders in 1676. Their list of manufactured goods required includes 60,000 Ordinary 
Sallampoores ” to be provided by their factors at Fort St. George, 20,000 “ Ditto, to 
be provided at Metchlepatam [Masulipatam] ” and 12,000 “ fine Sallampoores, 
whereof 8000 at MetchlejDatam. A further list for the following year included 
60,000 “ordinary Sallampoores from No. 3 to No. 12,” Diaries of Streynsham 
Master, ed. Temple, I. 257, 258. 

SALLOWES. Now an universal term in India for a Turkey-red cotton cloth, generally 
known as “ red saloo,” with a doubtful popular derivation from Hind. sdlu. But it is 
more likely that the word is derived from Telugu sdlu, cloth, because in the 17th 
century sdlu, then generally white (but 1619, “ Selaus, Seolas red,” Foster, Eng* 
Fact., 1618-1621, pp. 93, 94), came from the South and from the Deccan (Golconda). 
near the Telugu country. 

In 1647 the factors at Surat and Gombroon wrote to the Company, “ Sallooes 
. . . . are brought from Golconda . . . the finer qualities yield consi- 
derable profit, but the poor sorts are un vendible.” In the same year we find a 
requisition for salloes for ensigns and flags ” at Swally. Foster, Eng. Fact., 1647- 
1651, pp. 79, 100, 123. In 1676 the Company ordered 1500 “fine Sallooes made at 
Golcondab, and these, Streynsham Master remarked, were “ the same sort 
of cloth as Oringall Beetelaes,” i.e.,beatilka, veiling, made at Warangal. Diaries of 
Streymham Master, ed. Temple, I. 257, 292. 

The term sallas is used in the present day for grey cotton goods manufactured 
in the Bombay Presidency. 
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SAPLICADOES, FLOWERD. A speckled or spotted cloth, from Port, salpicado 
(past part*, of salpicar)^ speckled, spotted. Except in the Sales Lists I have found 
only one other mention of this class of goods in the Company’s records. It occurs 
in a letter from Fort St. George to Masulipatam, dated 4th February 1698/9 : ‘‘ Wee 
would have you provide some salpicadoe>s floMT’d and plaine, and send us hither as 
soon as possible.” 

TAFFATIES. Taffeta, taffety, an European term introduced in that form into India 
by traders who found the Persian term tdffa already existing for a similar material, 
viz., fine glossy Chinese silk. 

The English form taffeta ” is derived in the Oxford Eng. Diet, through O.F. 
taffetas, taphelas, or Med. Lat. taffata, whence It. taffeta. Subsequently the term 
became mixed up with Pers. tdfta, a glossy twist, in allusion to the wavy lines which 
appeared in the Chinese silks, to which the name was mainly confined in India in 
the early part of the 17th century. 

In England the term has been used at different times for different varieties of silk. 
At the present time it designates a light thin glossyjsilk or union (silk and cotton, 
silk and woollen) material and the variety most in vogue is knoAvn as chiffon 
taffeta,” a fine glace silk. 

Up to 1615 all mentions of ^^taffaties” in the records of the East India Company 
refer to Far Eastern silks, such as Taffaties Read [led] ” from Macassar, and 

Taffates ” and Taffatas ” from China. See Foster, Letters Received, passim. 

In 1617 Sir Thomas Roe wrote to the Company : Clothes and stuffs are here 
[Ajmer] twice as dear as in Cheapside if they be not pintadoes or striped bald 
[napless] taffaties.” Ibid. IV. 20. 

By the latter part of the 17th century, the term taffeta," referring to Oriental 
piece-goods, had acquired a wider signification and included silks made in Bengal, 
especially at Kasimbazar. In 1675 the Company complained that all the samples 
sent them from that place were '' taffety Wale ” or striped taffaties. They ordered 

6000 Taffetys raw [unfulled, unslirunk], made thicker and clcser struck [woven] 
then the Last Sent, though they Cost a Little more,” also ‘^4000 white . , . 

1000 full yellowes and 1000 full redds . . . . 2000 Mi xt [of different 
colours] Taffetyes for Lynings of hatts . , . 3000 Light Ccullers . . . 

8000 Cloth [drab] coullers without Mixture . . . 7000 Mixt Cloth Coullers ” 
also “ Blacks, perfect grass greenes and Carnation,” if the dyers could “ attaine 
to dying ” such colours. Diaries of Sire ynsham Master, ed. Temple, I. 311, 316 

TAPSEILES. Plain and striped cloths. In the early part of the 17th century this 
term indicated either a silk or a cotton material, but later mentions refer only to 
cotton fabrics of various widths. The term appear to have arisen out of Pers. 
fafistla, a rich silken stuff, alluded to in the Ain-i-Akba}i (tr. Blochmann, I. 93) 
as ‘‘ a stuff from Mecca.” 

Tapseiles were North Indian goods manufactured in Gujarat and Sind, and were 
not indentical with *’ tappiceels (tappiseels) ” and tappie serasses ” which were 
South Indian goods (Malay- Jav., tapeh, a skirt : piece-goods of variegated colour, 
used for any kind of cotton cloth by Europeans ; Pers. sardsar, brocade, in Malay 
form, serdsah. a cotton fabric). 

The Oxford Eng. Diet, has not derived the term, and gives only Tapsail, tapseil, 
obs. rare : some kind of East Indian cotton cloth,” with a quotation of 1725| 
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In 1019 tapseeles thread '' and tapseele silke ** Trere ordered to be provided 
at Cambay for Bantam. Foster, Letters Received ^ 1619, p. 93. In 1621 a difficulty 
was experienced in procuring ‘Ved tapseils,” the ‘’culler” not being usual. 
Foster, Eng, Fact.j 1618-1621, p. 329. Tapsiles of white and black/* some with 
broad and some with np^rrow stripes were ordered by the Company in the same 
year. 76/tf., p. 344. In 1635, in a list of piece-goods made at Tatta, wefind 
*‘taffseeles,'’ but no indication of their nature. Ibid., 1634-1636, p. 133. In 1642 
the ‘‘tapseels ’* sent to England were ‘*part woven in Surat and part bought in 
Sind,” and in 1651 all those sent were made in Surat. Ibid., 1642-1645, p. 7 ; 
1650-1654, p. 42, 

Other articles purchased by Roger Scattergood at the Company’s sales were, 
Lahore Indie o ” in lump and dust, for dyeing purposes, and bags of cotton wool. 
One consignment of the latter article, bought in April 1663, “poiz,’* i.e., weighed 
666 lbs. ‘‘ Suttle,” the “ Tare ” being 30 lbs. and the “ Trett ’ 25 Ibs."^® 

In 1661 Roger Scattergood became a freeman of the East India Company. At 
a Court of Committees held on the 26th June, is the entry : 3® 

Mr. Roger Scattergood was this day admitted into the freedome of this Com* 
pany by redemption for 51i.” 

In the following October he exercised one of his privileges as a freeman by 
investing £ 1000 in the Company’s stock. Two years later he appeared to be in want 
of ready money. At a Court of Committees held on the 17th February 1663-4,3® 

‘‘ ]Mr. Roger Scattergood appearing about his Debt he stands charged with and 
being required to cleare his Goodes and take them away, he pleaded for remission 
of the interest due on them, whereupon the Court told him that he paying in the 
Principal! should have his goods delivered him and the interest be charged to his 
Accompt, and if they find reason for it, they will hereafter take it again into 
their consideration, upon which he declared he would submit to them, hopeing 
^ . they intend him a kindnesse.” 

The amount due for goods purchased by him from the Company must have 
been over £ 1000, for on the 4th March of the same year,®® 

“ Mr, Roger Scattergood having promised the Committee to pay in 1000 li. in 
part of what he owes the Company, the Court now directed thajfr he passe his 
tw^oe w^arrants for devidents of 300 li. to that accompt and bring in 700 li. more 
to make up the Summe and that he shall be allowed as well as charged with 
what interest is due to or from him.” 

Presumably the Court’s directions w^ere complied with, but Scattergood’s credit had 
suffered and he could not get delivery of any goods thereafter unless the money was 
forthcoming. On the 6th June 1664/° 


®a Suttle, an old variant of “subtle,” is an obsolete commercial term formerly used to denote net 

weight of goods, after tare, allowance for receptacles, and “ tret, ” allow^mce for w'6tste, had been 
deducted. 


36 Court Minuted, XXIV. 377 (India Office Records). 37 Ibid., 415. 

33 p. 736. 3. 76id., p. 745. 40 p. 787. 
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‘‘ It was Ckdered that 300 peeces of broad Tapseiles bought by Mr. Chevall for 
himself and Mr. Scattergood, on which there is 30 ii. and upwards due for interest 
shall be delivered when the Principall mony is paid and the interest to be 
charged on Mr. Scattergood's Adventure [shares in the Company’s stock].’’ 

It was probably in order to secure possession of these goods that, a month later, Scatter- 
good sold a part of his stock. Among the “ Transports ” [transfers] read and approved ’’ 
on the 8th July 1664,^1 is one of £600, wherof 300 li.’’ was paid in by Giles Thornburgh 
to Roger Scattergood.” Taking the broad Tapseiles ” at 19s. each, the current value 
of those goods at that period, the amount due on the 300 pieces M ould be £285, plus more 
than £30 interest, so that his debt was well over the £300 that Thornburgh paid for the 
stock. 

By the end of the year the unhappy Roger’s credit had sunk still lower. Tn a list of 
“ Debts oweing to the East India Company on Goodes sold yett remayning in the Suratt 
Warehouses,”^* his name appears as a debtor for “ Callicoes out of time,” or beyond the 
six months allowed for payment, £3345. 3. 0, and for '' Callicoes in time,” £2374. 6. 8, a 
total amount of £5719. 9. 8. Taking into account the value of money in those days, the 
sum was a heavy one, and as other similar large amounts were due from various purchasers, 
it is not smrprising that the Court passed a resolution on the 10th February 1 664-5,^3 to sue 
certain of their debtors. It was no doubt in order to avoid such action against himself 
that the unfortunate merchant took measures to stave off the evil day. On the 
24tb February,^ 

*‘Mr. Roger Scattergood moveing the Court this day that they w^ould be pleased 
to permitt him to takeaway goodes tothe vallue of his Devidents which are 500 li., 
and be would pay them in 2500 li. on his accompt by the fine of March. Upon con- 
sideration whereof and how his accompt stands w ith the Company, they did consent 
that he clearing all his old bought goods amounting to about 3300 li. by the fine of 
March next withwhat interest shall be due thereon, they w ould allow him his Devi- 
dents on the last payment thereof, which being made knowme unto him by 
Alderman Bathurst, he brought them in w ord that Mr. Scattergood declared 
himself content and satisfied therewith.” 

A subsequent enquiry into his account seems to have reassured the Company regarding 
his solvency. On the 16th March 1665,*^ 

‘'Mr. Kendall acquainting the Court of the State of Mr. Roger Scattergood’s 
accompt and of his desire thereupon, the Court Ordred accordingly that he might 
receive tothe .vallue of his dividents of 40 per cent, resting in the Companves 
hands of his old bought goods, Clearcing soe much of the interest for [what] is due 
on that part of the goods and to be allowed intrest for his dividents for the time 
they have remained in the Companyes hands since they were payable and that 
he may also be allowed the next Divideiit of 40 Per Cent, on what goods he shall 
buy at the next Sale as any other Adventur[er].'* 

At a sale held five days later, Roger Scattergood’s name appears as a purchaser of 

about £700 worth of piece-goods.^^ 

Shortly after, however, on the 25th May 1666, the following resolution was 

passed : 

*1 Court Minutes, XXIV", 800 (India Office Records). *2 Ibid,, p. 903. 

*3 Ibid., p. 930. “ Ibid., p. 936. *5 Ibid., vol. XXV, o3b. 

4« Ibid., pp. 69a, 69b. *7 Ibid., vol. XXVX, p. 3. 
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The Comittee haveing taken into Consideration the many Debts which are 
remayiiiiig Due to the Company and most upon Old Accompts, And the several! 
Persons haveiug notice to meete the Comitt ee this Day in relation thereunto, which 
finding them not to comply with, It was therefore Directed that the SoUicitor 
d os forth with take out Writts against the following Persons and to have them 
arrested, m/., . . . Roger Scattergood.” 

In consequence, ' At a Committee for Debts on tlie 13th June 1666,^® several of the 
debtoi-s appeared and made statements regarding their liabilities : 

''Mr. Roger Scattergood Declareth that there is 520 li. Stopt Due to him for Dividents 
and that hee will pay in 500 li, more next weeke. Whereupon hee Desireth to have 
1000 li. Vallue in Goods Delivered him, and that hee will Cleare his whole Accompt 
Depending \\ ith the Company by the 20th Julie next, which beeing taken into 
Consideration by the Comittee, it was Ordered that hee paying in 500 li. or what 
11101*0 hee pleaseth. may have Liberf-ie to take away Goodes for the same Vallue."' 

But fresh troubles were in store. Pearly in September 1666 the Gi-eat Fire swept away a 
large portion of the business premises in the City of London, and some of Roger Scattergood’s 
property, with that of other debtors, was reduced to ashes. At a Court held on the 2nd 
October, practical sympathy was expressed Avith the sufferers : 

The Comittee haying taken into Consideration the sadd Calamities which amongst 
many other men have befallen some of their Debtors, whereupon they resolved 
not to prosecute any this Terme but only the . . . Persons A^hoe [they] 

conceive haA^e not been any great sufferers by the late fyer, their houses not being 
burnt doAvne.'* 

This concession seems to have encouraged Scattergood to make a further effort to free 
himself of his embarrassments. At a Court held on the 19th Nov^ember 1666, 


" Mr. Roger Scattergood saith hee Avill pay a considerable Summe by the latter end of 
December and will make it up 1200 li. Avith the Dividents. And that hee will 
runn all losses and damages by fyer or otherwise, But desires to bee excused as 
to adjusting his accompt as yett.’' 

And on the 6th December,’’^ 


Mr. Roger Scattergood saith lie will pay in Soe much monywith his dividents 
shall make it up 1500 li. and will cleare all very Suddainiy, But desires to take 
eWay goodes for Soe niuch mony as he paves in. ’ 

By January 1666-7 the (‘ourt's patience avrs exhausted. On the 5th it was 

Resol A ed noAv to resell at next sale the goods bought by the seA^erall Persons 
following, excepting such as shall bee cleared or mony paid in u}X)n their accompts 
bet Aveene this and luunday night . . . Roger Sea tt ergo ckI."' 

On the same day 


Mr. Roger Scattergood apeareing and beingnot Avilling to adjust his accompt or 
pay Interest for goodeshe bought at sales, Avhich hee did not obleidge himselfe to bv 
bonds and scale, but proinisses he AAfill pay in a considerable summe of mony this 
weeke on his accompt, which the Committee haveing taken into consideration they 

tould him they were resolved to resell what lawfully they could and would sue him 
foi the rest,” 


But, at the same time. Mr. Mpses, the Company’s attorney, was 


*8 Court Minutes, XXV A, 9. 

Ihid., p. 24. 


^^.Ibid., p. 16. 
Ibid., p. 26. 


W Ibid,, p. 20. 

58 Ibid., p. 26. 
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‘‘ io foi^beare prosecutieng Mr. Scatterguod for the 20 quilts sould him until! order 
from the Court, it beeing a thing of noe vallue and of a^n old Contract.” 

Scattergood’s affairs were now in a critical position and he made a personal apx)eal to 
those in authority. On the 23rd January 1666-7,*'^* 

The Governour acquainted tlie Court that Mr. Roger Scattergood had been 
with him, acknowledging his aocompts with the Companie had been too long 
depending uncleered,'but the occasion was the losse hee sustained by 1200 peeces of 
Sallowes, and by severall houses of his that were lately burnt, That nevertheless he 
would shortly attend the Court to adjust the same. It was thereupon Ordered that 
the same bee referred to the Comittee for debts.” 

This body appaieutly recommended clemency in dealing with their old client, for, ou 
the nth February.^® 

‘"Mr. Moses . . . desireing directions if to prosecute . . . !Mr. Scatter- 
good . . . And H. Edwin rendring an accompt that . . . Air. Scattergood 
. . . as to his ould accompt hath agreed with the Committee , . . where- 
upon the Committee directed ... to Suspend declareing against . . . 

Scattergood [and others], they paying Air. Atoses his Lawe charges, w^ho are 
immediately to be sent unto to have notice of the same.” 

In March Scattergood again sold out E. I. Co. stock, -^7 tliis time to the amount of £1000, 
After tiiat, his name disap|x^ais from the Records until the autumn of 1668. In the interinu 
he seems to have met a portion of his liabilities, for on the 24th October, w hen it was ordered 
that he should be summoned to cleeie his accompt/' ’"^ the amount in question could not 
have been excessive, because, in faileiur thereof, only 104 pieces of taffaties (average 
price then, £1 a piece) were to be confiscated. 

Then, for nearly two year^ there is again no mention in the Company's Records of Scatter- 
good and his “accompt.” That his financial difficulties were not confined to his dealings 
with the E. I. Co. is sliown by his relations with William Lord Sandys, against w'hom he filed 
a bill in Chancery in Jime 1669 in respect of £100 demanded by the latter, but which, Roger 
claimed, w'as cancelled by an account contra.” 

At this time too, he seems to have had some connection with the shipbuilding trader 
that is, if, as is most probable, he is identical with Air. Scattergood of New^gate Alarket 
mentioned in Calendar of State Pajyers, Domestic ^ in 1670 as having bought timber 
suitable for “ the new ship at Chatham ” from Sir Cecil Bishop.®^ 

Roger Scattergood must still have been regarded as solvent at this date, for in August 
1670®^ his name reappears in the Company's sales lists as a purchaser of goods to the value 
of £220, and on these he w^as allowed six months credit. In November 1671, however, ®2 

'• On reading a Report from the Committees for law'suits, It is ordered as 

followeth, viz That the Committee for law-suits be desired to 

give order to Air. Aloses to commence suit against . . . Air. [Roger] Scatter- 

good for the moneys due from him to the Company.'* 


Court Minutes y XXV. 124b. 

55 Some of these buildiags were on Ludgate Hill and in P.uiuyor Alley (Close. Roll, 20 Car. 11. Pt. 
14, no, 38 ). Information from Air. Scattergood. 

60 Court Minutes, XXV A, 26. 

57 XXV. 137b. 53 /6.ci..XXVI, loib. 

69 Information from Air. Scattergood. eo ibid 

m Home Serie-,, MmcoUaMom, vol. VIII, (India R.-cnU). €3 Qoud Mim'e.l, XXVIl, p. ISO. 
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It is sad to find that after all his struggles, Scattergood was at laat eompaUed to oom- 
pound with his creditors. ^For it is on record that on the dfd Aifil 167^®^ 

"’Uix>n report made by Mr. Bathurst and Mr, Boone, that Mr. Bsgtf Seatler- 
good was willing to pay the Comx)any 40 li., in full of his debt of 164 li : 6s.: id, at 
3 months, and to give sufficient security for payment thereof; the Court (in con- 
sideration of his great poverty) and the composition by him made with other his 
Creditors) were pleased to declare their acceptance of the same.” 

And on the 26th April,®^ 

** Mr. George Day was this day approved of to be security for Mr. Boger Scatter- 
good for 25 li : 6s : 8d, the one half to be paid 3d October and the other 3d January 
next; and that upon their giving bond, Mr. Moses is to stay proceedings at law.’* 

The above extract shows the low .state of Roger Seattergood’s affairs in 1672, but he seems 
nevertheless to have still enjoyed a certain amount of credit with the Company. In Septem- 
lyer the Court granted the i>etition of his son John for a w^itership in India, and in October 
Roger Scattergood and Robert Master were approved as securities in £500.®^ In November 
1674^® Roger received jiermission to ship out several wines and other necessaries ” to 
India, 'iie paying freight,"' these goods being no doubt consigned to his son John, then 
in Madras. 

Four years later Roger Scattergood had a small account of £26 : 13 : 6 with the Com- 
j)any “ iincleered/^ As regards this, on the 14th June 1678,®’ the Court, 

“ On reading a report from the Committees for Law Suits and debts . . 

did order and direct therein asfollowes, Vizt, . . , That the debts of Edward 

Harrington . . . and Roger Scattergood remaine as they are now charged in 

the books." 

And in the following year, June 1679,®® this insignificant item was “ wrritten off and 
placed to the account of Desperate Debts.” 

But the remarkable thing is that, in spite of all this, the last reference to Roger Scatter- 
good in the Records of the East India Company, six months later, shows him again accepted 
us security, with Robert Master, in £500 for his sou John on the latter’s attaining the rank 
of factor in India.® ^ The probable explanation is that the co -surety’s bond was considered 
sufficient guarantee. 



Scattergood died intestate in 1681. He w^s bimed on the 26th May at Christ Church* 
Newgate Street, near his home, and on the 5th July his widow, Catherine, took out letters 
of administration.’® She survived her husband three years and was buried beside him 
on the 27th November 1684. Of the six children of the marriage (four sons and two 
daughters),’ 1 the eldest son is the subject of the next memoir. 

(To be continued*)- 


but this is obviously 


63 Court Minutes f XXVll, 221. 

66 Ibid,, pp. 4Ia. 65b. 

67 Ibid., XXXL 

The name given in the entry referred to abov^e is 
a V opyist’s error, as Mr. Bernard Scattergood assures me that no member of the family called Robert has 
b e • traced at that period. 

7o p, c. C. Administrations (Somerset House). 

Information as to death, burial and issue supplied by Mr. Scattergood. 


Ibid., XVXIII, 2b. 
6« Ibid.. XXIX, 74a. 

68 /6m/., p. 116b. 

*■ Robert Scattergood,” 
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